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In  the  conndction  of  the  church  and  state,  I  hav«  oonsidered 
the  former  as  subservieat  obly,  and  rekttve,  to  die  latter;  a 
salutary  maxim,  if  in  fiict,  as  well  as  in  nanrative,  it  had  ever 
been  held  sacred.  The  Oriental  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  dark  abyss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange 
transformation  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  substance 
of  Christ^s  body,'  I  have  purposely  abandoned  to  the  cutiosity 
of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  reviewed,  with  diligence 
and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical   history,  by  which 

>  TbB  karned  Selden  has  givea  the  lastory  of  transubstaotiatioQ  ia  a 
OQCUHrefamslve  and  pithy  sentence:  "This  opinion  is  only  rhetotlo 
turned  into  logic,"  (hu  Werk%  vol  iiL  p.  207S,  k  his  TaUe^IUk) 
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the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materiallj 
affected,  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  constitution  of 
the  Catliolic  church,  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  and  the  sects  that 
arose  from  the  mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  incarnation.  At  ibe  head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank 
the  worship  of  images,'  so  ffercdy  disputed  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries ;  since  a  question  of  popular  superstition  pro- 
duced the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West 

The  |>ribj|iv0  Cfaiiatiaiis  were  possessed  with  an  unc9nquer-' 
able  repugnance  to  the  use  ancl  abuse  of  images;  and  this 
aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews,  and 
their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had  severely 
proscribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  precept 
was  firmly  e8tabtis)ied  ill  the  principle  and  pcactice  of  the 
chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was 
pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who  bowed  before  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  hands ;  the  images  of  brass  and 
marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion, 
should  have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  cre- 
ative powers  of  the  .artist.*  Perhaps  some  recent  and  imper- 
fect converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe  might  crown  the  statues  of 
Christ  and  St.  Pan^  with  the  profane  honors  which  they  paid 
to  those  of  Aristotle  aod  Pythagoras  ;*  but  the"  public  religion 
of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the 
first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the  council 
of  Uliberis,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  sera.  Un- 
der, the  suocessora  of  Constantino,  in  the  peaoie  and  luxury  of 
the  triumphant  church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended 
to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multi- 
tude; andj  afber  the  rum  of  Paganiskn,  they  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious  par^lei  The 
first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  of 
tlie  oross,  and  of  relies.    The  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  inter- 

■      ■ . .  ■■-..-..-  .  -  MM^ 

'  Nec  intelliguQt  homines  ineptissimi.  quod  bi  sentire  «imulacra  et 
moyerf  possen^  adoratura  hommem  fm^sent  a  quo  sunt  expolita. 
(DiTiD.  Instittti  L  H  c.  2.)  Lactantius  is  the  lost^  as  well  as  the  most 
ebqaent,  of  the  lAtin  apologtst&  Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only 
the  object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

*  See  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustin,  (Basnage,  Hist  des  E^li 
tes  R^iformees,  torn,  il  p.  131S.)  This  Gbostid  practicd  has  a  singmar 
frfBntty  with  the  private  worship  of  Alexander  Severus;  (Lampndia^ 
c.  29.    LMrdDer»Heatbea  Testimonies, -YoLiii.  p.  S4;)    - 
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eession  was  implored,  were  seated  on  the  right  hand  cf  God; 
but  the  gracious  and  often  supernatural  favors,  which,  in  the 
popular  belief,  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an 
unquestionable  sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touched,  and  kissed  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memonals 
of  their  merits  and  sufferings.^  But  a  memorial,  more  inter- 
esting than  the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is 
tlie  faithAil  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  ddineated  by  the 
arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such  copies,  so 
oougeniai  to  human  feehngs,  have  been  cherished  by  the  zeal 
of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem :  the  images  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  adored  with  civil,  and  almost  reli^ous, 
honors ;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was 
applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots ;  and  these  pro&ne 
virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  disappeareil  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their  celestial  and  everlasting 
country.  At  first,  the  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and 
scruple;  and  the  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed 
to  instruct  the  ignorant^  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow  though  in- 
evitable progression,  the  honors  of  the  original  were  transferred 
to  the  copy :  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of 
a  udnt ;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflection,  luminaries,  and 
incense,  again  stole  into  the  Catholic  church.  The  scruples 
of  reason,  or  piety,  were  silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of 
visions  and  ntiracles;  and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and 
move,  and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration. 
The  most  audadous  pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash  attempt 
of  defining,  by  forms  and  colors,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eter 
nal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.*  Bui 
the  superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and 
to  worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under 
the  human  shape,  which,  on  earth,  they  have  condescended  to 

^  See  this  History,  vol  il  p.  261 ;  vol  il  p  484 ;  voL  iH  p.  158 — I6d. 

*  Oi  ydp  rd  Oetov  iirhfUv  ^ap^^v  koI  SAijirroy  iiop<paTs  net  koI  vj^fjfiaath 
intK&t^ifitv,  Stm  Kripa  xal  l6\ots  rfiv  iv£po€oiov  koI  rpodvapydp  oiotw  rifUfh 

Hfttti  itiyvtaKnueyi  ((^oDciliam  Kicenum,  il  in  Collect  Labb.  torn.  viiL  p 
1025»  edit  venet)  H  seroit  peat-dtre  H-propoa  de  ne  point  souflhr 
dtmages  de  la  Trmit^  oa  de  la  Divinity ;  les  ctefeiisetirs  les  plus  zel^s 
dee  images  ayant  eondunnS  celles-d,  et  le  coUdle  de  IVente  ne  pflrlant 
•ue  des  images  de  Jesus  Christ  et  des  Saints,  (Dopin,  Bibliot.^BocUa 
Sim.  vi  !».  164) 
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Msume.  The  second  penon  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothe<l 
with  a  real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that  body  had  aaoended  into 
liearen :  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been  presented  t^  the 
eyes  of  his  disdples,  the  spiritual  Worship  of  Christ  might  hare 
been  obliterated  by  the  visible  telics  and  representations  of  the 
saints.  A  similar  indulgence  y^aa  requisite  and  propitious  for 
the  Virgin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown ;  and 
the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was  adopted 
by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and 
even  the  worship,  of  images  was  firmly  established  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century :  they  were  fondly  cherished  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatk» :  the  Pantheon 
and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a  new  super- 
stition ;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  enter- 
tained by  the  rude  Barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the 
West.  The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble, 
which  peopled  the  temples  of  smtiquity,  were  offensive  to  the 
fancy  or  conscience  of  the  Christian  Greeks :  atid  a  smooth 
surface  of  colors  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and 
harmless  mode  of  imitation.* 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblance 
with  the  original ;  but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignorant 
of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  mother,  and 
his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Palestine^  was 
more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  savior;  the  Gnostics 
and  their  profane  monuments  were  reprobated ;  and  the  iaxicy 
of  the  Christian  artists  oould  only  be  guided  by  the  dandes 
■  ■''■""—»  <  ■■       'I         ■  ■  I    I  II 

'  This  ffeoeral  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  zxiid  book  of 
the  Hiat  des  Egliaes  B^form^  of  Basiif^,  torn,  il  p.  1810—1887. 
He  WAS  a  Protestant,  but  of  a  manlj  sprit ;  and  on  this  head  the 
Protestants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  rignt,  that  they  can  venture  to 
be  impartial  Bee  the  perplexity  of  poor  Friar  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  i. 
p.  42. 

^  After  removing  some  rubbi^  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may 
be  allowed,  that  as  late  as  the  year  800,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  deco- 
rated with  a  bronze  statue,  representing  a  erave  personage  wrapped  in 
a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant  femue  kneeling  before  lum,  and 
that  an  inscription— rt*  Scurijpi,  r<^  s^pyirtu — was  perhaps  inscribed  on 
the  pedestal  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  foolishly  ezpUined 
of  their  founder  and  the  po^  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the 
bloody  flux,  (Euseb.  vil  18,  PhSostorg.  viL  8,  <&e.)  M.  de  Beausobr* 
more  reascniably  coijectares  the  philosopher  ApoUcmius,  or  the  em 
peror  Vespasian :  in  the  latter  supposition,  the  female  is  a  dty,  a  pro 
fince,  or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice,  (Biblioth^ue  Oermamque»  toA 
nuL  p.  1—92,) 
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use  km^ion  of  some  heathen  model.  In  this  distress,  t 
bold  and  dexterous  invention  assured  at  once  the  Kkeness  of 
the  image  and  the  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  super 
structure  of  fable  was  raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian 
legend,  on  the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so 
&mous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted  by 
our  modem  advocates.  The  bwbop  of  Osesarea'  records  the 
epistle,'  but  he  most  Marangely  forgets  the  picture  of  Christ ;  ** 
the  pet&ct  impression  of  his  Isiee  on  a  linen,  with  which  he 
gratified  the  &ith  of  the  royal  stranger  who  had  invoked  his 
healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to  pro* 
tect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of 
the  primitive  church  is  explained  by  the  long  imprisonment 
of  the  image  in  a  nicbe  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  after  an 
oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some  pru- 
denlp^shop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of  the 
times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan ;  and  it  was 
soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa 
should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  text  of  Prooopius  ascribes  the  double  deliver- 
ance of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and  valor  of  her  citizens,  who 
purchased  the  absence  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian 

*  Eoseb.  Hist.  Eod^a.  L  i  c  18.  The  learned  Assemamms  has 
brought  up  the  collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St  Ephrem,  Josua 
Stylitesy  and  James  bishop  of  Sarug ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of 
the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edessa,  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  i. 
p.  818,  420,  554;)  their 'vague  belief  is  prol^ibly  derived  from  the 
Greeks. 

*  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  can- 
did Lardner,  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  Lp.  297 — 309.)  Among  the 
herd  of  bigots  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  un- 
tenable, post,  I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Grabes,  Oaves,  Tillemonts,  <bc, 
to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman,  (his  Works,  voL  i.  p. 
528,  Baakerville's  edition ;)  bat  his  snperficial  tract  on  the  Christian 
religicm  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  ap- 
plause of  our  clergy. 

^*  From  the  s&noe  of  James  of  Sarug,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient 
p.  289,  318,)  and  the  testimony  of  Evagrius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L  iv.  c.  27,) 
i  conclude  that  this  fable  was  mvented  between  the  years  521  and  694, 
most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  540,  (Asseman.  tom.  l  p. 
4ia  Piocopius,  de  BelL  Persic  L  ii.)  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of, 
Gregory  H,  (in  Epist  Lad  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil.  tom.  viil  p.  656, 657,) 
of  John  Damaaoenus,'  (Opera,  tom.  i  p.  281,  edit  Lequien,)  and  of  the 
•Mond  Nicene  Gotin%'(Aetio  v.  p.  1030.)  The  most  perfect  editior 
be  found  in  Cedrenus,  (Compend.  p.  175 — 178.) 
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HKmarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  faistoriaii,  of  ilM 
testimony  which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  ecdesiasti- 
cal  page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the 
rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 
holy  £ace,  instead  of  quendiing,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  the  besieged.  Afber  this  important  service,  the  image  of 
Edessa  was  preserved  with  respect  and  gratitude;  and  if  the 
Armenians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
adored  the  similitude^  which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal 
pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original. 
The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will  dedaie 
how  far  their  worship  was  remov^  from  the  grossest  idola- 
try. "How  can  we^with  mortal  eyes  contemplate  this  image, 
whose  celestial .  splendor  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to 
behold  ?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven,  ccmdescends  this  day  to 
visit  us  by  his  venerable  image ;  He  who  is  seated  o%  the 
cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father 
has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which  he  has 
formed  in  an  mefiOstble  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by 
adoring  it  with  fear  and  love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  these  images,  made  without  hands^  (in  Greek  it  is  a 
single  word,")  were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  of 
the  Eastern  empire : "  they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and 
the  instruments  of  miracles ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or 
tumult,  their  venerable  presence  could  revive  the  hope,  re- 
kindle the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts  of  a 
human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness 
and  improper  title :  but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent, 
who  derived  their  resemblance  from   an  immediate  contact 


"  'Axcipoirofijrof.  See  DucoDge,  in  Gloss.  GrsBC.  et  Lat.  The  subject 
18  treated  with  ei^ual  learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesnit  Qretser,  (Syn- 
tagma de  Imagiiubus  non  AUnii  fSactis,  aid  adeem  Codini  de  Offidis,  p. 
289 — 380,)  the  ass,  or  rather  the  for,  of  Ingoldstadt,  (see  the  Scalig^ra- 
na;)  with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the  Protestant  Beansobre,  in  the 
ironical  controversy  which  he  has  spread  through  many  volumes  of  the 
Biblioth^ue  Germanique,  (torn,  xviii.  p.  1 — 60,  xx.  p.  27 — 68,  xxv.  p. 
1—86,  xxvil  p.  85—118,  xxviii.  p.  1 — 88,  xxxl  p.  111—148,  xxxii.  p. 
75—107,  xxxiv.  p.  67 — 96.) 

*•  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  il  c.  3,  p.  84, 1,  iii.  c  1,  p.  63)  oele- 
brates  the  OtavipiKov  stxacfuif  which  he  styles  dj(eipoiminrov ;  yet  it 
was  no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he  adds  ipx^rwoif  t4  £<rcivw  ol  *Par 
itaiot  (of  Eilessa)  BfiiiffKt6ova(  u  afi^rjTQv  See  Pagi,  torn,  il  A.  D.  486 
Ha  11. 
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ivith  the  origioal,  endowed,  for  that  imrpode,  with  a  himciiloai 
And  prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial 
to  a  frateroai  relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa ;  and  such  is 
the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in 
hb  agony  and  bloody  sweat  apphed  to  his  fiioe,  gnd  deUTered 
to  a  holy  matron.  The  fruitfdl  precedent  was  speedily  trans- 
ferred to  the  Yii^n  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  lo 
the  church  of  IMospotis,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  tho 
Mother  of  Gk>d^'  inere  deeply  inscribed  in. a  marble  column; 
the  East  and  West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  St 
Luke ;  and  the  Evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has 
been  forced  to  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profime 
and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christians*  The 
Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer  and  the  chisel 
of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philo^ophic  mind  with  momenta^ 
devotion ;  but  these  Catholic  images  were  fnntly  and  flatly 
delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of  taste 
and  genius.'* 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the 
superstitious  mind,  as  productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent  of 
sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  an  apprehension,  that  under  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  had  restored  the  religion  of  their  fathers :  thej 
heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters ;  the 
incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,'*  who  derived 
from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven 
images  and  all  relative  worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews 
migbt  curb  their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  authority  ;  hut  the 
triumphant    Mussulmans,    who   reigned   at   Damascus,   and 

» ^~m .     ■  -  ■     -  ■■■■■■■  ^    ,*         ■  ■■  II  1     ' IW   ■       I     M^  11    I     I      I  ■  ■    M    ■       ■  ■  ■   ■  ■■  <l   ■   ■    ■  ■  f    ■.  B.^ 

^'  See,  in  the  gemuDe  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus,  two 
passages  on  the  virgin  and  St  Xuke*  which  have  not  been  noticed  by 
Qretser,  nor  ooosequently  by  Beansobre,  (Opera  Job.  Damaaoen.  torn 
L  p  618,  681.) 

'«  **  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canv^iss:  the^ 
are  as  bad  as  a  group  of  statues  1"  It  was  thus  that  the  igfioranco 
and  bigotry  of  a  Greek  priest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which 
he  had  ordered,  and  refused  to  accept 

^*  By  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Glycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the 
Iconoclasts  is  imputed  to  tho  caliph  Yesid  and  two  Jews,  who  prom* 
ised  the  empire  to  Leo;  and  the  reproaches  of  these  hostile  sectaries 
m%  tmHed  into  an  absurd  eonspiraev  for  restoring  the  puiity  of  the 
Christian  worship,  (see  Spanheun,  uist  Imag.  c.  2.) 
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Chieatened  Constantinople^  cast  iiito  the  scale  of  reproadi  tha 
aocuoQulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory.    The  cities  of  Sjrria, 
Palestine,  and  ^ypt  had   heen  fortified  with  the  iniages  of 
Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints ;  and  each  city  presumed  on 
the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.    In  a  rapid  coq- 
quest  of  tea  years,  the  Arabs  subdued  those,  cities  and  these 
images ;  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced 
a  decisive  judgment  between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of 
these  mute  and  inanimate  idols.^    For  tk,  wlule  Edessa  had 
braved  the  Persian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spousa 
of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  ruin ;  and  his  divine 
resemblance  became  the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels. 
After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was 
jrielded  to  the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hun 
dred  Mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  trube  for  the  territory  of 
Edessa.'*    In  this  season  of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence 
of  the  monks  was  exercised  in  the  defence  of  images ;  and 
they  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Orientals  had  forfeited  the  favor,  and  annihilated 
the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.    But  they  were  now 
opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  simple  or  rational  Chris 
tjans,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of 
the  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of 
the  church.   ^As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been  estab- 
lished by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its   progress  in  the 
Eastern  empire   had   been  retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  the 
differences  of  men  and  manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refine- 
ment, and    the  personal  characters   of  the   bishops.     The 
splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  levity  of  the 
capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  clei^ ;  while 
the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this 
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See  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saraoen.  p.  267,)  Abulphamgiufi,  (D^rnast  p^ 
201,)  and  Abiilfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem. ji.  264,),  and  the  criticisms  of 
Pagi,  (tom.  iil  A.  D.  944.)  The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  determin* 
whether  the  image  of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  Rome  or  Oenoa  ;  but  it^ 
repose  is  inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object  of  warship  is  no  longer 
Amicus  or  fashionable. 


*  Yezid,  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Omxniadse,  cansed  all  the  imagef 
tn  Syria  to  be  destroyed  about  the  year  719 ;  benoetbe  ordiodox  '^pKMk.-M 
the  sectaries  with  following  the  example  of  the  Saracens  a«W  ti^  J^mm 
Frtgm.  Mon.  Johan.  Jerosylym.  Script  Byzant  vol  xvj.  p.  23\  Ksat  i0 
R^ab.  ItaL  par  M.  Sismondi,  vol.  i  p.  196.— G. 
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innovntion  of  sacred  laxuiy^  Many  laigecongregiitioifli  of 
Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained,  after  their  convernon,  thf 
simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  separation ;  and  tbs 
Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Borne,  were  not 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images/' 
These  various  denominations  of  men  afibrded  a  fund  of  pr^u 
dice  and  aversion,  of  small  account  in  the  villages  of  Anatc^ 
or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  preiate,  or 
a  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the  powers  of  the 
church  and  state. 

Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  fortaaaie  was  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Thbd,^*  who,  fnnn  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  East  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  pro* 
£uie  letters-;  but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  his  inter- 
course with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial 
peasant  with  a  hatred  of  images ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign,  dur- 
ing ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the  mean- 
ness of  hypocrisy,  bowed  bcKKre  the  idols  whidi  he  despised, 
and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions 
of  his :  cHTthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion, 
his  first  steps  were  moderate  and  cautious :  he  assembled  a 
great  coundi  of  senators  and  bishops,  and  enacted*  with  their 
consent,  that  all  the  images  should  be  removed  frov  the  sane- 


itr9^6pt»rait  (Nieetss,  L  u.  p.  268.)  The  ArmeniaQ  chnrclies  are  still 
oootcot  'With  the  Cross,  (Missions  du  Levanty  torn,  iii  p.  148;)  bul 
surely  the  superstitious  Greek  is  upjust  to  the  superstition  of  th« 
Germans  of  the  ziith  centmy. 

"  Our  original,  but  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  IconQelssts 
most  he  drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Coundls,  toin.  viii.  and  iz.  Col- 
leei  lAbb6,  edit,  Veoet  and  the  historical  writings  <^  Theophi^es, 
Kicej^orus,  Manasses,  Cedrenus,  Zonoras,  <&a  Of  the  modem  Catho- 
lics, Baronius,  Pagi,  Katalis  Aleicander,  (Hist.  Eccles.  Seculum  viil 
■nd  ix.,)  and  Maimbourg,  (Hist  des  Iconoclasts.)  have  treated  the 
Bulject  with -learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  The  Protestant  labors 
of  Frederick  Spanheim  (Historia  Tmaginiwn  restituta)  and  James  Bas- 
nage'  (Hist  des  Eglises  Keform6es,  tom,  ii.  i  xxiii  p.  1339 — 1385)  ars 
oast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  ten- 
dency, it  is  easy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophic  indif* 
^ence.* 

*  Compare  Sdilosser,  Geachicbte  der  BUder-sturmender  Kaiwr,  l^mk 
iBt«m-Ma!n  ISld   a  book  of  research  and  impartialitv — M 
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timrj  and  altar  to  a  proper .  height  in  ithe  churches,  lyheiv 
they  might  be  yisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
saperstition,  of  the  pe<^e.  But  it  was  impossible  on  either 
side  to  check  the  rapid  though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration 
and  abhorrence :  in  their,  l<^ty  position,  the  sacred  images 
still  edified  thdr  votaries,  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He 
was  himself  provoked  by  resistance  and  invective ;  and  bis 
own  party  accused  him  of  an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  urged  for  his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king, 
who  had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  the 
temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed  the  existence  as 
well  as  the  use'  of  rdigious  pictures ;  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry; 
the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  were*  demol- 
ished, or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the 
walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  «up* 
ported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the 
East  and  West  were  involved '  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.'  Jt  was  the  design  of  Leo  tl*e 
Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images  as  an 
article  of  &ith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council :  but 
the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for  his  son 
Constantine  ;^'  and  though  it  is  stigmatized  by  tnumpfaant 
bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial 
and  rontilirt^d  acts'  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and 
piety.  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods 
introduced  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which  met  in 
the  suburbs  of  <  Constantinople,  and  was  composed  of  the 
respectable  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops 
of  £urope  and  Anatolia ;  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the  calipb,  and  the  Boman 
pontiff  had  withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West 
from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod 
assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general  council ; 
yet  even  thb  title  was  a  recognition  of  Uie  six  preceding 

■  '     ■   '  ■  I        I   I      I      ■  I  I  I       ■-   ^11      ■«  I    r  I   ^         I  III  .mill     •li^tmm^r^^^^^.mi^mm^mm^m^^ 

^'  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  ^SvoSov  napivofi'iv  xdi  Beov^  and  the 
Ushops  ro((/iara(tf^|90(r(y.  By  Damasceiius  it  is  styled  Hxvpoi  Kal^Sc^' 
rof,  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  623.)  Spainheim's  Apology  for  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  (p.  l*?!,  <fec.)  is  worked  up  with  truth  and  ingenuity, 
from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  Acts,  (p.  1046;  Set,) 
The  witty  John  .of  Damascus  conYerts .  hncKdvovs .  into  itrnTKoroys '. 
makes  them  Koi^ioiovXovs,  slaves  of  their  bellv,  &c  Opera,  torn. 'i,  aj^ 
%0% 
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aaiemblies,  which  had  laboriously  built  the  stractara  of  the 
Oatholic  fiiith.  After  a  serious  deliberation  of  six  moBlhs, 
tlie  three  hundred  and  thirty-«ight  bishops  prononboed  ami 
subscribed  a  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of 
Christ,  except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  of 
heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christian- 
Hy  and  a  renewal  of  Paganism  ;  that  all  such  monuments  of 
idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased;  and  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their'  private  super- 
stition, were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  of  the  cfmperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  acclama- 
tions, they  celebrated  the  merits  Of  their  tenftpotal  redeemer; 
and  to  his  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  ot 
their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  ais  in  the  fbrmef 
oouncik,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule  of  epi^^pal  faith ; 
but  on  this;  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret,  conscience  to 
the  teniptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long  night  of  super- 
Blitibn,  the  Christians  had  wandered  far  away  from  the  sfm- 
plidty  of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  the 
clew,  and  tread  l»ck  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The  Wor- 
ship of  images  was  inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  pious 
fancy,  with  the  Cross,  the  -Virgin,  the  Saints  and  their  relics ; 
the  holy  ground  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and 
visions ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  scepticistii. 
wm«  benunibed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  belief.  Con- 
^tantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal  license  to 
doubt,  or  deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic^,**  but 
th^y  were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and  private  creed  of 
bis  bishops;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a 
secret  horror  the  monumenti  of  popirtar  devotion,  which  wer^ 
consecrated  to  the  honor  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  refof- 
fnation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had 
expanded  all  the  Acuities  of  man :  the  thirst  of  innovation 
rapevseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Aigor  of  Europe 
could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  the  sickly  and 
iervile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 


'?  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  saint ;  stylipg  the  Virghi, 
Mother  of  ChHii^  comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  an  em^ty 
purse*  £^  Axianiam,  Nestorianism,  dice.-  .In  hia  defence,  Spanhein 
(e:  ir.  p.  sot)  is  aomewfaat  embana^ied  between  the  faxterect  of  a  Prol 
•ataot  and  the  duty  of  an  orthbdoz'diYhia:' 
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The  toandal  of  an  Abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed 
to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  eoclesiastical  trumpet ;  but 
the  most  iguoraot  can  pereeive,  the  most  torpid  must  feel,  the 
profanation  and  downfall  of  their  visible  deities.  The  first 
hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  loffy  Christ  on  the 
vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder  had 
been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a 
"rowd  of  zealots  and  women :  they  beheld,  with  pious  trans*- 
K>rt,  the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high  and 
iiashed  against  the  pavement :  and  the  honors  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  su^ 
fered  for  murder  and  rebellion.'^  The  execution  of  the  Im* 
perial  edicts  was  resisted  by  frequent  tumults  in  CSonstantinople 
and  the  pr<^inces :  the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  nis 
officers  were  massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was 
quelled  by  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  power. 
Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  Sea,  the  numerous  islands  were 
filled  with  images  and  monks :  their  votaries  abjured,  without 
scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saio^ ;  they 
armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated 
banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 
to  place  on  the  throne  a  new  fiivorite  of  Qod  and  the  people. 
They  depended  on  the  succor  of  a  miracle :  but  their  miracles 
were  inefficient  against  the  Ghrek  fire  ;  and,  after  the  defeat 
and  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  aban- 
doned to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son 
of  Leo,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Saracens :  during  his  absence,  the  capital, 
the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kinsman 
Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
The  womhip  of  images  was  triumphantly  restored :  the  patri- 
arch renounced  his  dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentiments ; 
and  the  righteous  claims  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged,  botk 
in  the  new,  and  in  ancient.  Borne.,  Constantino  flew  ht  refuge 
to  h»  paternal  mountains ;  but  he  descended  at  the  head  of 
the  bold  and  affectionate  I»aurians ;  and  his  final  victory  con- 
founded  the  arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long 
reign  was  distracted  with  clamor,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and 

**  The  holy  confessor  Theophanes  apprcves  the  principle  of  thefar 
rsbellion,  0(t<p  Kiyovfuvot  ^nXf^  (p.  S39.)  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  L  pd  Imp, 
Leon.  Ckmcit  torn.  viii.  p.  061«  66i)  applauds  the  seal  of  the  liysaatiiM 
who  killed  the  Imperial  efficerA. 
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jamtoal  batr^  and  saDguiiMuy  reyeoge;  tlie  penecatioa  of 

imageft  was  the  motive  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries ;  and, 
if  they  misBed  a  temporal  diademf^hey  were  rewarded  hj  th« 
Greeks  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act  of  open 
and  clandestine  treason,  the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  en- 
mity of  the  monks,  the  £uthfal  slaves  of  the  superstition  to 
which  they  owed  their  riches  and  influence.  They  prayed, 
tliey  preached,  they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired ; 
the  solitude  of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  ^  invective ; 
and  the  pen  of  St  John  Damascenus,**  the  last  of  the  Greek 
&thers,  devoted  tlie  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next.*'*  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  bow  £ur  the  monks 
provoked,  nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real 
and  pretended  sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or 
limbs,  their  eyes  or  their  beards,  hy  the  cruelty  of  the  em- 
peror.f  From  the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he  proceeded 
to  the  abolition  of  the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  use- 
less, his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  jus- 
tified by  patriotism.  The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the 
Dragon^^  his  visitor-general,  excited  the  terror  and  abhor- 


**  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Ghristian  of  Dsmawas,  who  held  a 
eomideraUe  oflSee  in  the  aervioa  of  the  caliph.  His  seal  in  the  cause 
o£  images  exposed  hiok  to  the  reaeDtment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek 
emperor ;  ana  on  the  sospidon  of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  was  miraculously  restored  by 
the  Virgin.  After  tins  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office,  distributed 
htt  wealth,  and  boried  himself  in  the  meoasterv  of  Si  Sabas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  is  nunous ;  but  his  learned 
editor.  Father  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St  John  Damascenua 
was  already  a  monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute,  (Opera,  torn.  i.  Yit. 
St  Joan.  DamasCea  p.  10 — 13,  et  Netas  ad  loc.) 

'*  Alter  sending  Leo  to  the  deril,  he  introdnces  his  heir — rd  fnapdp 

ci^roi  yiwiipm,  kqI  rlfs  «««£0(  aH»ro$  ll\^p»v6f^o(   iv   6it\&  yt»ifX¥tn  (Opera, 

DamMcea  torn.  L  p.  625.)  If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  be  suspi 
cious,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant,  Damascenus 
bestowed  on  Constantino  the  titles  of  viov  'NL<a0itid,  X^taroftdx'**'*  /nva^coy, 
(torn,  i  p.  806.) 

**  In  the  narratire  of  this  perseoj^tion  from  Theophanes  and  Cedre- 
ntm,  Spaaheim  (p.  286*-^2t8)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Dra<»  of  Ler 


*  The  patriarch  AnastasinS;  an  Iconoclast  under  Leo,  an  imago  worship* 
■er  vnder  Artavaades,  was  scoarged,  led  tfarongh  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with 
Ua  bee  XB  the  tail;  and,  reinvested  in  his  dignity,  became  again  the  bbae' 
^pAaoM  aoinistar  of  Constantine  in  his  loonoclastic  persecations.  bse  Boblss* 
mt,  %  »1^— M. 

t  OoaipBie  Bahlosser,  p.  »&8->S34.— M. 
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feiiee  of' the  hlacls  nation :  the  Yeligknis  commttnittes  were  ^Hi- 
-flolyed,  the  buildings  were  converted  into  magazines,  or  bar- 
racks; the  lands)  movablA^ and  cattle  were  confiscated;  and 
our  modem  precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that  much  wan- 
ton or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised  against  the  relics,  and 
even  the  books  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit  and  pro- 
fession of  monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of  images 
was  rigorously  proscribed;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn 
Abjuration  of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  subjects,  or  at  least 
from  the  clergy,  of  the  Eastern  empire." 

The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred 
images;  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended, 
by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the 
p<^  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek  prelate  was 
a  domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  nod  he 
alternately  passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the 
throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant  and  dangerous  station, 
amidst  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  excited  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  election  endeared 
them  to  the  Romans :  the  public  and  private  indigence  was 
relieved  by  their  ample  revenue;  and  the  weakness  or  neg- 
lect of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  consult,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In  the  school  of 
adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed'  the  virtues  and  the 
ambition  of  a  prince;  the  same  character  was  assumed,  the 
same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the 
Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  and,  after  the  loss 
of  her  legions  and  provinces,  tl^e  genius  and  foHune  of  the 
popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is  agreed, 
that  in  the  eighth  century,  their  dominion  was  founded  on 
rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  produced,  and  justified, 
by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
'second  and  Uiird  Gregory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  enemies. 
The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously  declare,  that^  after  a 
fruidesB  admonition,  they  pi^Dounced  the  separation  of  the 

with  the  dragoons  (Dracones)  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  highly  solaces  hiza- 
lelf  with  the  contro^fersial  pun. 

^^  n^ciypa/i^a  .  yap,  i^eHfi^    Karh .  naUrav    iiap^Uv    rhv    ivd    r^s    X'H^ 

uvrdv  sUov<o¥,  (Damascen.  Op.  torn.  L  p.  625.)    This  >Oftth  and  ga^ 
icripiion  I  do  not  remember  tokaveseeD  m  any'inodeiii-eeinpilAttoift 
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East  and  West,  and  deprived  the  sacrilegioiis  tyrant  of  the 
revenue  and  fiovereigntj  of  Italy.  Their  excommunication  is 
fitill  more  ciearly  expressed  bj  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  the 
accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and  as  they  are  more 
strongly  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their  country,  they 
praise,  instead  of  blaming^  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these 
apostolical  men.**  The  modern  champions  of  Rome  are 
eager  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent:  this  great  and 
glorious  exatpple  of  the.  deposition  of 'royal  heretics  is  cele- 
brated by  the  ca^linals  Baroniua  and  Bellarmine;^  and  if 
they  are  asked,  why  the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled 
against  the  NeroB  and  Julians,  of  antiquity,  they  re{^y,  that 
the  weakness  of  tbid  primitive  church  was  the  sole  cause  of 
her  patient  loyalty^''  On  this  occasion  the  effects  of  love  and 
hatred  are  ^e  same;  and  theiaealous  Protestants,  who  seek 
to  kindle  the  indigoiMion,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes 
and  magistrates,,  expatiate  on  the  insolenoe  and  treason  ^of  the 
two  Gregories  agi^nst  their  lawful  sovereign.'*  They  are 
defended  only  by  the. moderate  Catholics,  for  the  most  part, 
of   the  Gallican  church,'*  who  req)ect  tiie  saint,  without 

'*    Ka2    rikv    'Pw^i?*'   viw    *airfi    'IrdXiit   rffs   0a(r(\€ias    avrov    diriar/iot. 

Miys  Theophanes,  (CliroDograph.  p.  SifL}  •  For  this  Gregory  is  stvled 
by  Oedr^iHM  ^h^  imtri^iKiiy  (p.  400.)  'Zonatas  specines  the  thun- 
der, hwaBi^mu  awoiu^p  (tom.  ii  1.  zv.  p.  104,  -105.)  It  may  be  ob- 
tferred,  that  tiie  Greeks,  are  apt  to  conioimd  the  times  and  actions  of 
two  Gregories. 

"  See  Barooioi^  Annai  Ecdes.  A.  D.  7S0;  No.  4,  5 ;  dignum  ex- 
empliun  1  Bellarmin.  de  Bomano  -Pontxfioe,  L  ▼.  c.  8 :  mtilctatit  eum 
parte  imperii.  Sigcniiu,  de  Regno  Italiffi,  1.  ill  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  169. 
Yet  sudk  is  the  ch«)g6  of  Italy,  that  Sigonius  b  corrected  by  the  edi- 
tor of  Milan,  Philipus  Argelatin,  a  Bolognese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

*'  Quod  si  C^istiani  olim  nott  deposuenmt  Neronem  aiit  Jullanum, 
id  fuit  quia  deeraot  Yirfes  temporales  Ohristianis,  (honest  Bellarraiae, 
de  Rom.  PooL  L  r«  c.-7.)  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more 
honorable  to  the  first  Christians)  bat  not  more  satis&ctory  to  modern 
pr^noes-^the  ireatoH  oi  heretics  and  apostates,  who  break  their  oatli, 
Wis  their  cojn,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  yicar, 
(PerroBiaa%  p.  89.) 

'*  Take^asa  speeioMn,  the  cautious  Basnage  (Hist.  d'Eglise,  p.  1350, 
1361)  and  the  vehement  Spanheim,  (Hist  Inu^^mn,)  who,  with  a 
hundred  more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magde- 
bmrgl);  , 

••|fiee  Launoy,  (C^rsy  tom.  ▼.  pars  ii.  episi  vil  7,  p.  466 — 474,)  Na 
UU8\^lexaiider,  (Hist.  KoY.  Testament!, 'secul:  rill  dissert  1  p.  92^ 
i|M,> PWi>  (C^itica,  torn^^u.  p.  216,  216.)  and  Giannone,  (litoria  Civile 
H  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  811— S20,)  a  iiseiple  of  the  GaHican  schodl     la 
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i^pioyiog  the  m,  Th«se  oomnion  adfooates  of  the  crown 
Ana  the  mitre  circamacribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of 
equity,  Scripture,  and  tradition,  and  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Latins,'^  and  Uie  lives"  and  epistles  of  the  popes  them- 
selves. 

Two  original  epistles,  fix>m  Gregory  the  Second  to  the  em« 
peror  Leo,  are  still  extant ;  **  and  if  they  cannot  be  praised 
as  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they 
exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of  the 
papal  monarchy.  *' During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,*^ 
says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  ^we  have  tasted  the  annual 
comfort  5  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with 
your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  yoor  attadiment  to  the 
orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable  is  the  change ! 
how  tremendous  the  scandal !  You  now  accuse  the  Cathoucs 
of  idolatry ;  and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own 
impiety  and  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance  we  are  oompdled 
to  adapt  the  grossness  of  our  style  and  arguments :  the  first 
elements  of  holy  letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and 
were  you  to  enter  a  grammar-school,  and  avow  yourself  the 

the  field  of  controyersy  I  always  pity  the  moderate  putV)  who  staod 
on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  Hdei. 

'^  They  appeal  to  Paul  Wamefrid*  or  Diaeooos,  (de  Q«sti8  Lango- 
bard.  L  vi.  c  49,  p  606,  507,  in  Script  ItaL  Muratori,  torn.  I  pars  l,^ 
and  the  nominal  Anastasius,  (de  Vit  Pont  in  Muratori,  torn.  iiL  pars  l 
Gregorius  TL  p.  164.  Gregorius  III.  p.  168.  Zachariaii,  p.  161.  Ste- 
phanus  IIL  p.  166.  Paulua,  p.  172.  Stephanas  IV.  p.  174.  Hadri- 
anus,  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  196.)  Yet  I  may  remark^  that  the  true 
Anastasius  (Hisi  Eodes.  p  1$4,  edit  Ree.)  and  the  Historia  Miseella, 
(I  zxi.  p.  161,  in  torn.  L  Script  ItaL,)  both  of  the  ixth  century,  trans- 
late and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophaoes. 

'*  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  entice,  Lucas 
HoUtenius,  Schelestrate,  Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Maratori«  (Prolegomena 
ad  tom.  iii.  pars  i.,)  are  agreed  tiiat  the  liber  PonUfioalis  was  com- 
posed and  cr-ntinued  by  the  apostolic  librarians  and  notaries  of  the 
viiith  and  iz  Ji  centuries ;  and  thai  the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the 
work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  afyle  is  barbarous, 
the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling — ^yet  it  must  be  read  as 
a  curious  and  authentic  record  of  the  timea  The  epistles  of  the  popes 
are  dispersed  in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 

**  Tne  two  emstles  of  Gregory  IL  have  been  preserved  in  the  Aetn 
of  the  Nicene  Council,  (tom.  viii.  p.  661 — 674.)  They  are  without  a 
date,  which  is  variously  fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  year  726,  by  Mura- 
tori  (Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  vl  p.  120)  in  729,  and  by  Pasi  in  730l 
Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  some  papUU  hare  praisoS  the  {{004 
and  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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enemj  of  our  woiship)  the  simple  and  pious  children  would 
be  provoked  to  cast  their  horn-books  at  .your  head.''  Aftw 
this  decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction 
betwe^  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian  images.  The 
former  were  the  £inciful  representations  of  phantoms  or 
daemons,  at  a  time  when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested 
his  person  in  any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine 
forms  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  approved, 
by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and  merit  of  this  rela- 
tive worship.  He  must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the  ignorance 
of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the  perpetual  use  oi  images, 
from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the 
six  synods  of  the  Catholic  church,  A  more  specious  argu 
ment  is  drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent  practice: 
the  harmony  of  the  Chri^ian  world  supersedes  the  demand 
of  a  general  council;  and  Gregory  finankly  confesses,  thai 
such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under  the  reign  of  at 
orthodox  prince.  To  the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo,  mors 
guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  recommends  peace,  silence,  and  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople  and 
Kome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  eoclesiastical  powers  are 
defined  by  the  pontiff.  To  the  former  he  appropriates  the 
body ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul :  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate :  the  more  formidable  weapon  of  ex- 
communication is  intrusted  to  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  divine  commission  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his 
offending  father:  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfully 
chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  You  assault  us,  O  tyrant ! 
with  a  carnal  and  military  hand :  unarmed  and  naked  we  can 
(mly  implore  the  Christ,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that 
he  will  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of  your 
body  and  the  salvation  of  your  souL  You  declare,  with  fool- 
ish arrogance,  I  will  despatch  my  orders  to  Borne:  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  im^^  of  St  Peter ;  and  Gregory,  like 
his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in 
exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne.  Would  to  God  that 
I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy 
Martin  I  but  may  the  fsite  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to 
the  persecutors  of  the  church  I  After  his  just  condemnation 
by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  oflEJ  in  the  fulness 
of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant :  the  saint  is  still  adored  by 
Ihe  nations  of  Scy  thia,  among  whom  he  ended  his  hanishment 
and  his  life.    But  it  is  our  duty  to  live  for  the  edification  ani 
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BUpport  of  the  Mthful  people;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk 
our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are 
of  defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of 
the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation ;  but  v/t 
can  remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty  stadia,**  to  the 

first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then yon  may  pursue 

the  winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of 
union,  the  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  East  and  West ! 
The  eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our  humility;  and  they 
revere,  as  a  God  upon  earth,  the  apostle  St  I^eter,  whose 
image  you  threaten  to  destroy.'*  The  remote  and  interior 
kingdoms  of  the  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his 
vicegerent ;  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most 
powerful  monarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our  hands 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.'*  The  Barbarians  have  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  shepherd.  These  pious  Barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage : 
they  thirst  to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the  East.  Abandon 
your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ;  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent. 
If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt 
in  the  contest ;  may  it  fiill  on  your  own  head  I" 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constantino- 
ple had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy 
and  the  West,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the 
sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  pro- 
scriptive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities :  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Vii^n,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and 

**  Eixotfc  rivoapa  oriiia  iiro;|^ci>pi?ac(  i  'Ap;^ie(M«(  'Pufiiff  eif  rhp  ;^(5pay 
Ka/iray£ac,     koI    Wayc    iiu^oif     tovs     ivinovff    (fipist.    L    p.    664.)     This 

proximity  of  the  Lombards  is  hard  of  digestioa  Caii\iUo  Pellegrini 
(Dissert  iv.  de  Ducatift  Beneventi,  in  the  Script  Ital.  torn.  y.  p.  172, 
178)  forcibly  reckons  the  zzivth  stadia,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  ducbj,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the 
Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregory,  wiUi  the  pedantry  of  the 
age,  employs  stadia  for  miles,  without  much  inquiry  mto  the  genuine 
measure. 

■  **  *0i'  al  vaaai  Paai'Xeiai  rfft  ivvecH  wj  Oedv  iiriyciov  «;^ov(ri. 
••  'Aird  vriii   Imaripov  ivosus    ro9   Xtyofiivov    EorreroS,   (p.  665.)       Tlie 

pope  appears  to  have  imposed  on  tne  ignorance  of  the  Greeks :  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  Lateran ;  and  in  his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
West  had  embrace  1  Christianity.  May  not  this  unknown  Septehu 
have  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  lua  kinff 
of  W^sex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Second,  yisited 
RoBK  ^r  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage!  (Pagi 
A.'      S»,No.  2.    A.  P.  726, Na  16.) 
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Bttnts,  were  abolished  in  all  ike  diurches  of  Italy;  and  a 
strong  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  Ronuin  pontiff,  the  royal 
favor  as  the  price  of  his  compliance,  degradation  and  exile  as 
the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Neither  zeal  nor  policy 
allowed  him  to  hesitate ;  and  the  hanghty  strain  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in 
the  tmth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance.  Without 
depending  on  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly  armed  against 
the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral  letters  admonished  the 
Italians  of  their  danger  and  tlieir  duty.**  At  this  signal,  Ra- 
venna, Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapohs, 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  their  military  £>rce  by  sea 
and  land  condsted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ;  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary 
strangers.  The  Italians  swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence 
of  the  pope  and  the  holy  images;  the  Roman  people  was  de- 
voted to  their  &ther,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious 
to  share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holy  war.  The  most 
treaaona'ble  act,  but  the  most  obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself:  the  most  effectual  and 
pleasing  measure  of  rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute 
of  Italy,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  ipecently 
abused  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation.**  A  form  of 
administratibn  was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  governors  ;  and  so  high  was  the  public  indignation,  that 
the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and 
to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  that  palaoe,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second 
and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the 

revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either  by  firaud  or  force, 

—     ■ .  ■     I         II  .,  f.  .....  . 

"  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalis.  Respiciens  ergo  pias  vir  profanara  principis  jossionem, 
jam  contra  Imperatorem  quasi  contra  hostem  ae  armavit,  renueos  h^ere- 
sim  ejus,  scribens  ubique  se  cavere  Christianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuissot 
.vipietas  talis.  Iffitur  permoti  omnes  Peotapolenses,  atque  Veneti- 
arum  exercitus  contra  Imperatoris  juasionem  resUteruot ;  dicentes  se 
nuDq|uam  in  ejosdem  pontificis  coodescendere  necem,  sed  pro  ejus 
magis  defensione  viriliter  decertare,  (p.  156.) 

**  A  centuSf  or  capitatioo,  savs  Anastasius,  (p.  156 ;)  a  most  cruel 
tax,  unknown  to  the  Saracens  themselves,  exclamis  the  zealous  Maim- 
bourg,  (Hist,  des  Icouoclastes,  L  i,)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  844,)  who 
talks  of  Pharaoh's  numbering  the  male  diildren  of  Ifirael.  This  mode 
tof  taxation  tras  finnfliar  to  the  Saracens;  and,  most  unluckily  for  tlM 
historians,  it  was  imp(»ed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France  by  \m 
PAtron  Louis  XIV. 
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to  adze  their  pefsotis,  imd  to  $trike  at  thev  Kves.  The  ciqr 
was  repeatedly  visited  or  assaulted  bj  c^>taiiis  of  the  guardsi 
and  dukes  aad  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they 
landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some  d<miestic  aid, 
and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blush  that  her  fathers  wem 
attached  to  the  cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or 
open  attacks  were  repelled  by  the  courage  and  vi^ance  of 
the  Botdans;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massacred, 
their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the  popes, 
however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these 
guilty  victims.  At  Ravenna,'*  the  several  quarters  of  the  city 
had  long  exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious 
controversy  they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction :  but  the 
votaries  of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the 
exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a 
popular  sedition.  To  punish  this  flagitious  deed,  and  restore 
his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into 
the  Adriatic  Gulfl  Aflier  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves 
much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ravenna :  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the 
guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate,  peiiiaps  to  surpass,  the  example 
of  Justinian  the  Second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion 
by  the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
The  women  and  dergy,  in  sackdoth  and  ash^  lay  prostrate 
in  prayer;  the  men  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  the  common  danger  had  united  tdie  fections,  and  the 
event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege. 
In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately  yielded 
and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and 
Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory.  The 
strangers  retreated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast 
poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were 
so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years  the  public 
prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river ;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  an  annual  feast  perpetuated  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek  tyrant    Amidst  the  triumph 


**  See  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus,  (in  the  Scriptores  Berntn 
Italicarum  of  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  I,)  whose  deeper  shade  of  bar- 
barism marks  the  difference  between  Rome  and  RaveDoa.  Yet  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and  domestic  facts — ^the  quarters 
aad  £actioD8  of  Rayeoiia,  (p.  154,)  the  revenge  of  Justinian  II.,  (p.  IMI 
lei,)  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  170, 17lJ<fec. 
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ti  the  Catb<die  arms,  the  Roman  pontaff  eonrened  a  synod  of 
oinety-three  bishope  against  tbe  h^^sj  of  the  leoiiochsts. 
With  their  consent,  he  pronounced  a  general  excommunication 
agaiinst  all  who  by  -word  or  deed  shomd  attack  the  tradition  of 
tbe  fiitheiB  and  the  images  of  the  saints :  in  this  sentence  the 
emperor  was  tacitijr  involyed,^  but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hope* 
k»  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was 
yet  suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they  con- 
finxfed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have  relaxed 
of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of  the  Byzan- 
tine domimon.  Their  moderate  councils  delayed  and  pre- 
vented the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the 
Italians  not  to  separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  Ra- 
venna, a  captive  rather  than  a  master;  and' till  the  Imperial 
coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  government  of  Rome  and 
Italy  waS'  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  successors  of  Oon- 
stantine.*^ 

The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
arms  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was  Rescued,  after  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  Bv  the  Osesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls 
had  been  annihilated :  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly 
receded  from  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territory 
from  Yiterbo  to  Terradna,  and  from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber,**    When  the  kings  were  banished,  the- republic 

**  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quia  ....  imagi 
Qum  sacrarum  ....  destructor  ....  eztiterit,  sit  extorris  a  cor 
pore  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  vel  totius  ecclesiA  unitate.  The  canonbta 
may  decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  conatltutes  the  excommu- 
nication ;  and  the  dedaion  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  safety, 
rioce,  according  to  the  orade  (Gratian,  Caus.  zziiL  q.  6,  c  47,  apud 
Spanheiip,  Hist  Imag.  p.  112)  homiddas  non  esse  qui  exc^mmunicatos 
truddanti 

*^  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontlfex,  sperans  conversionem  prin- 

X' ,  (Anastas.  p.  156/)  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  amore  et  fide  R.  J. 
onebat,  (p.  157.)  The  popes  style  Leo  and  Constantino  Coprony- 
mus,  Lnperatores  et  Dcmiini,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Fiisaimi,  A 
fionmUi  Mosaie  of  tbe  Lateran  (A.  D.  798)  represents  Christ,  who 
Mhers  the  km  to  St  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constantino  Y.  (Mu- 
latori)  Annali  a  Itaha,  tom.  vL  p.  837.) 

**  I  haT6  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  t^ 
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repceed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been  foonded  by  then 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction  was  dirided 
between  two  annmU  magistrates :  the  senate  continued  to  exer- 
cise, the  powers  of  administration  and  counsel;  and  the  legisla* 
tive  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and  service.  Ignorant 
of  tl\e  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive  Romans  had  improved 
the  scieBce  of  government  and  w:  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity  was  absolute :  the  rights  of  individuals  wefre  sacred : 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  citizens  were  armed  fot 
defence  or  conquest ;  and  a  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was 
moulded  into  a  nationudeserving  of  freedom  and  ambitious 
of  glory.**  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperorE 
was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Borne  presented  the  sad  image 
of  depopulation  and  decay :  her  slavery  was  a  habit,  her  lib- 
erty an  accident;  the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of 
her  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the  sub- 
stance, or  even  the  forms,  of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated 
from  the  practice  and  memory  of  the  Romans ;  and  they 
were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fabric 
of  a  commonwealth.  Their  scanty  remnant,  the  ofl&pring  of 
slaves  and  strangers,  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vio^ 
torious  Barbarians.  As  often  as  the  Franks  or  Lombards 
expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe,  they  called  hinri 
a  Roman ;  "  and  in  this  Dame,"  says  the  bishop  Liutprand, 
^we  include  whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  what- 
ever is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury^  and 
every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture." **  *    By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  inhabitants 

maps  according  to  the  excellent  dissertation  of  &ther  Beretti,  (de 
Chorographia  Italise  Medii  Myi^aecL  zx.  p.  216—232.)  Yet  I  must 
nicely  observe,  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lombard  found&tion,  (p.  211,)  and 
that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 

**  On  the  extent,  population,  <&&,  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  th« 
reader  may  peruse,  with  pleasure,  the  Biscoura  FretinUnaire  to  the 
Republique  Romaine  of  M.  de  Beaufort,  (torn,  i.,)  who  will  not  be 
accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

**  Quos  {Romanos)  nos,  Longobardi  scilicet*  Saxones,  Franci,  Lo- 
tliaringl,  Bajoaril,  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimicoi 

*  Yet  tins  contamelions  senteooe,  quiotod  by  Bob^rtaoo  {Charles  V 
note  2^  as  well  as  Qibbon,  was  applied  by  the  angry  bishop  to  the  Byium 
Hne  Romans,  whom,  indeed,  he  admits  to  be  the  genuine  descendtnta  ot 
EomnluB.— M. 
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of  Rome  were  cast  into  tLe  rough  model  of  a  republican  gof- 
emment :  thej  were  compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace, 
and  some  leadens  in  war*:  the  nobles  assembled  to  deliberate, 
ind  their  resolree  could  not  be  executed  without  the  union 
ind  consent  of  the  nraltitnde»  The  style  of  the  Roman  senate 
tnd  peo|^6  was  revited/*  but.the  spirit  was  fled;  and  their 
%ew  independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict  of 
ioentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want  of  laws  could  onlj 
be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and 
ilomestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the 
oishop.  His  alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the 
kings  and  prelates  of  the  West,  his  recent  services,  their  grat- 
ituoe,  and  oath,  accustomed  the  Eomans  to  consider  him  as 
the  first  magistrate  or.  prince  of  the  city.  The  Christian 
humility  of  the  popes  was  not  oflended  by  the  name  of  2>om- 
»niM,  or  Lord ;  and  their  &ce  and  inscription  are  still  appar- 
ent on  the  most  ancient  coins/*  Their  temporal  dominion  is 
DOW  confirmed  by  the  reyerence  of  a  thousand  years;  and 
their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people,  whom  they 
had  redeemed  from  slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis 
enjoyed  a  p^petual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  Olympic  games.^^  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a  similar  privilege  had 
guarded  the  patriniony  of  8t.  Peter  from  the  calamities  of 

nostros  commoti,  nil  aliud  oontumelianim  nisi  Romane,  (Hcamus :  hoc 
Bolo,  id  est  Bomanomm  nomine,  quicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid 
timiditatts,  qnicquid  avaritise,  quicquid  luzarie,  quicquid  mendacii, 
immo  quioquid  Titiorum  est  eomprdieiidenteB,  (liutpraad,  in  Leffat 
Script.  ItaL  torn,  il  para  i.  p.  4810  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tiilly. 
Minos  might  have  imposed  aa  a  fit  penance  the  daily  perusal  of  this 
barbarous  passage.  ... 

*\  Pipino  regi  Francorum,  omnia  senatus,  atque  universa  populi 
^eralitas  a  Deo  servatas  Romansa  urbts.  Oodex  Carolin.  episi  36, 
m  Script  ItaL  torn.  iiL  pars  ii  p  ISO.  The  names  of  aenatus  and 
senatiHT  were  never  totally  extinct  (Dissert  Chorograph.  p.  216,  217 ;) 
but  in  the  middle  ages  they  signified  little  more  than  nobiles,  opti- 
matesj  Ac,  (Dneange,  Gloss.  Latin.) 

**  See  Mnratori,  Antiquit  Italua  Medii  Mvi,  torn,  il  Diasertal 
zxvil  p.  548.  On  one  of  these  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa  {A.  JD 
772;)  on  the  reverse,  Viet  DDNN.  with  the  word  OOKOB,  which 
•he  Fire  Joubert  (Science  des  Medailles,  torn,  ii  p.  42)  explains  by 
(TOi^atantinopoU  Officina  B  {aecundcL) 

*^  See  Wesfs  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  (Pindar,  vol  ii 
p.  >d--^6,  edition  in  12ma,)  and  the  jadicioos  reficctidas  of  PAlybiUi 
(fcon.  1 L  iv.  p^  466,  edit  Gronov.) 
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war ;  if  tiie  Christians,  who  visited  the  hoty  threshold,  wouM 
have  sheathed  tbdr  swofds  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and 
his  successor.  But  this  mystic  circle  oould  have  been  traced 
dnlj  by  the  wand  of  a  l^pslator  and  a  sage :  this  pacific  sys- 
tem was  incompatible  with  the  zeal  ai|d  ambition  of  the  popes 
the  Romans  were  not  addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to 
the  innocent  and  ]^acid  labors  of  affricuitnre ;  and  the  Barba- 
rians of  Italy,  though  softened  by  Uie  climate,  were  &r  below 
Uie  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions  of  public  and  private  life. 
A  memorable  example  of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited 
by  liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate 
of  the  Vatican,  the  conqueror  listened  to  the  voice  of  Gr^ory 
the  Second,^*  withdrew  his  troops,  resigned  his  conquests, 
respectfully  >i8ited  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  after  per- 
fcHming  his  devotions,  offered  his  sword  and  dagger,  his 
cuirass  and  mantle^  his  silver  cross,  and  his  crown  of  gold, 
on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  But  this  religious  fervor  was  the 
illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  tho  moment ;  the  sense  of 
interest  is  strong  and  lasting;  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine 
was  congenial  to  the  Lombards ;  and  both  the  prince  and 
people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  the 
nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  unwarHke  profession  of  her  new 
chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  emperor,  they  declared 
themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy  images:  Liutprand 
invaded  the  province  of  Romagna,  which  had  already  as- 
sumed that  distinctive  appellation;  the  Catholics  of  the 
Exarchate  yielded  without  reluctancei  to  his  civil  and  military 
power;  and  a  foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city 
and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active  diligence 
and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians ;  and  those  faithful  sub- 
jects obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Gregory  himself,  in  separating 
the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.''    The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service, 

^  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombftrd  is  finely  composed  by  Si- 
goniiis,  (de  Regno  Italitt,  1  iil  Opers,  torn.  ii.  p.  118,)  who  imitates 
the  hcense  and  the  spirit  of  SsUuat  or  livy. 

**  The  Venetian  historiana,  John  Sagorninns,  (Chnm;  Venet  p.  18,) 
and  the  doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  tonx  xii  p.  186,) 
have  preserved  this  epistle  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ra- 
venna are  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  (de  Gesi  Langobard,  I  vl  a 
it,  64,  in  Script  ItaL  torn,  i  pars  i  pi  606,  608 ;)  but  our  dbrondo* 
fists,  Fagi,  Muratori,  <Iec,  cannot  ascertain  the  date  or  circunisiaBQet; 
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than  the  Lombards  of  the  injury :  the  two  nations,  hostile  in 
their  £aith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatnral 
alliance :  the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the  conquest 
of  Spoleto  and  Rome:  the  storm  evaporated  without  ^fect, 
but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious 
alternative  of  hostiHty  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus 
declared,  himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the  emper(»r  and  the 
pope:  Ravenna  was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery,**  and 
this  final  conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  the  exardis,  who 
had  reigned  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  ruin  of  the  Gbthic  kingdom.  Rome  was  sum- 
moned to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lombard  as  her  lawful 
sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed 
as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction 
was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience. 
The  Romans  hesitated;  they  entreated;  they  complained; 
and  the  threatening  Barbarians  were  checked  by  arms  and 
negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an 
ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.*^ 

In  his  distr^  the  first  ^  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid 
of  the  hero  of  the  age,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the 
French  monarchy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke ; 
and  who,  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved 
his  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles  with 
decent  reverence ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  life,  prevented  his  interference  in  the 
affiurs  of  Italy,  except  by  «  friendly  and  ineffectual  media- 
tion. His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  powef  and  virtues, 
assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman  church ;  and 
the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appeaiis  to  have  been  piompted 


**  The  option  will  depend  on  the  varioas  readings  of  the  MSS.  of 
kBostaaa^—deceperat,  or  deeerpserai,  (Script  Ital  torn,  iii  pars  i  p. 
167.) 

*^  The  Codes  Oarolinus  is  a  colleotion  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes 
to  Oharles  Martel^  (whom  they  style  SubremUu8t)  Pepin,  and  Charle- 
magne, as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of  these 
priaoes.  His  cmginal  and  authentic  MS.  (Bihliothecas  Cubicularis)  is 
now  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Yiemia,  and  has  been  published  by 
Lambodus  and  Muratori,  (Script  Rcrum  ItaL  torn.  iii.  pars  il  p.  7&, 
Aii) 

'  Gregory  I.  had  been  dead  above  a  century ;  read  Gregory  III.— 1|. 
VOL.  v. — B 
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bj  the  love  of  glory  and  religion.  But  the  danger  was  on  th<i 
banks  of  the  Tyber,  the  succor  on  those  of  the  Seine ,  and 
our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery.  Amidst 
the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the  Third  embraced  the  gen* 
erous  resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  courts  of  Lombardy 
and  France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing 
the  public  despair  by  litanies  and  orations,  he  undertook  this 
laborious  journey  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  French  mon- 
arch and  the  Greek  emperor.  The  king  of  the  Lombards 
was  inexorable;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence  the  com- 
plaints, nor  retard  the  speed  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  trav- 
ersed the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the  abbey  of  St;  Maurice, 
and  hastened  to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his  protector ;  a  hand 
which  was  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  friendship. 
Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apos- 
tle ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field  of  March  or  of  May,  his 
injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike  nation,  and  he 
repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in 
person.  The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an 
ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to  restore  the  possessions,  and 
to  respect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner 
was  Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  French 
arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  resented  his  disgrace. 
Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his  arms;  and  Stephen* 
apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zesd  of  his  Transalpine  allies 
enforced  his  complaint  and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in ' 
the  name  and  person  of  St.  Peter  himself."  The  apostle 
assures  his  adopted  sonS)  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles 
of  France,  that,  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit ; 
that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder 
and  guardian  of  the  Roman  church ;  that  the  Virgin,  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  "heaVen, 
unanimously  urge  the  request,  and  will  confess  the  obligation  ] 
that  riches,  victory,  and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious  enter- 
prise, and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of  their 


»9 


See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Carolinud,  epist 
iii.  p.  92.  The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  thetn  with  fraud 
andf  blasphemy ;  yet  they  surely  meant  to  persuade  rather  than  de- 
ceive. This  introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  familiar  to 
the  ancient  orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this  occasion  in  the  rudi 
liEisluon  of  the  age. 
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neglect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perfidious  Lombards.  The  second 
expedition  of  Pepin  was  not  leas  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the 
first :  St.  Peter  was  satisfied,  Home  was  again  saved,  and  Astol- 
phus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the 
scourge  of  a  foreign  master.  After  this  double  chastisement^ 
the  Lombards  languished  about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of 
languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled 
to  their  condition ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  yirtucB 
of  the  feeble,  they  peevishly  harassed  the  Bomans  with  a 
repetition  of  claims,  evasions,  and  inroads,  which  they  under- 
took without  reflection,  and  terminated  without  glory.  On 
either  side,  thdr  expiring  monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal 
and  prudence  of  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  the  genius,  the  for- 
tune, and  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin ;  these 
heroes  of  the  church  and  state  were  united  in  pubHc  md  do- 
mestic friendship,  and  while  they  trampled  on  the  prostrate, 
they  varnished  their  proceedings  with  the.  fairest  colors  of 
equity  and  moderation.*'  The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
walls  of  Payia,  were  the  only  defence  of  the  Lombards ;  the 
former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were  invested,  by  the  son 
of  Pepin ;  and  afiler  a  blockade  <^  two  yeais,^  Desiderius, 
the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  his  sceptre  and 
his  capital  Under  the  dbminion  of  a  foreign  king,  bat  in  the 
possession  of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became  the 
brethren,  rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who  derived 
their  blood,  and  manners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Ger- 
manic origin." 

The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian 
family  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  civil 

*'  Sxcept  in  the  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desideriua,  whom  Char 
lemagne  repudiated  sine  aliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  lY.  had  mos^ 
furiously  opposed  the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank— cum  perfidft,  horridft 
nee  dicenda,  foetentiasima  natione  Longobardorum — ^to  whom  he 
imputes  the  first  stain  of  leprosy,  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist  46,  p.  178, 179.) 
Another  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  existence  of  a  first  wife, 
(Muratori,  AnnaS  d*  Italia,  tom.  vi.  p.  282,  238,  286,  287.)  But 
Oharlemagn^  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  con- 
cubinage. 

**  See  the  Annali  d'  Italia  of  Muratori,  torn,  vl,  and  the  three  finA 
Biasortations  of  his  Antiquitates  Italise  Medil  iBvi,  torn.  I 


*  Of  fifteen  moDths.    James,  Lif«  of  dtarkmagne,  -p.  187.-^M. 
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and  ecclesiastica],  history.  In  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 
champions  of  the  Roman  churdi  obtained  a  favorable  occa- 
sion, a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers 
and  intrigues  of  the  dergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts  of 
the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dignities  of  king 
of  France,**  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.  I.  Under  the  sacer- 
dotal monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to  resume  the 
practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  "^ber,  their  kings, 
their  laws,  and  fhe  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were 
perplexed  between  the  name  and  substance  of  their  govern- 
ment All  the  powers  of  royalty  were  exefdsed  by  Pepin, 
mayor  of  the  palace ;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was 
wanting  to  bis  ambition.  His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his 
valor ;  his  friends  were  multiplied  by  his  liberality ;  his  &ther 
had  been  the  savior  of  Christendom ;  and  the  claims  of  per- 
sonal merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four 
generations.  The  name  and  image  of  royalty  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  last  descendant  of  Glovis,  the  feeble  Ohilderic ; 
but  his  obsolete  right  could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
sedition :  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  simplicity 
of  the  constitution ;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a  prince,  was 
ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the  fortune  of  his 
family.  The  mayor  and  the  nobles  were  bound,  by  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantom :  the  blood  of  Clovis  was 
pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  their  common  ambassa- 
dors addreaasd  the  Roman  pontifi^  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or 
to  absolve  their  promise.  The  interest  of  Pope  Zachary,  the 
successor  of  the  two  Gregories,  prompted  him  to  decide,  and 
to  decide  in  their  &vor:  he  pronounced  that  the  nation  might 
lawfully  unit^  in  the  same  person  the  title  and  authority  of 
king;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Ohilderic,  a  victim  of  the 
public  safety,  should  be  degraded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a 
monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  answer  so 
agreeable  to  their  wishes  was  accepted  by  the  Franks  as  the 
opinion  of  a  'casuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle 

**  Besides  the  common  historians,  three  French  critics,  Launoy, 
(Opera,  tom.  v.  pars  ii.  L  vii.  epist.  9,  p.  47*7— 487,)  Pagi,  (Critics, 
A.  D.  761,  No.  1—6,  A.D.  T62,  No.  1—10,)  and  Natalis  Alexander, 
(£Ssi  Novi  Testamenti,  dissertai  ii.  p.  96 — 107,)  have  treated  this 
subject  of  the  deposition  of  Ohilderic  with  learning  and  attention,  but 
wiui  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they 
are  bard  pressed  bv  the  texts  which  they  produce  of  Eginhard,  The* 
ophaneB,  and  the  old  annals,  Laureshameoses,  Foldenses,  Xiobielaiil 
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of  a  prophet:  the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the 
earth ;  and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  suffrage 
of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to  march 
under  his  standard.  His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St 
Boni&oe,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands 
of  Stephen  the  Thirds  who,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Deuys 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The  royal 
unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied:^ 
the  successor  of  St  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine 
ambassador:  a  German  chieftain  was  transformed  into  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffused  and 
maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modern  Europe. 
The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath ;  but  a  dire 
anathema  was  thund^^d  against  them  and  their  posterity,  if 
they  should  dare  to  renew  the  same  freedom  of  choice,  or  to 
elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes.  Without  apprehending  the  friture  dan- 
ger, these  princes  gloried  in  their  present  security :  the  secre- 
tary of  Charlemagne  affirms,  that  the  French  sceptre  was 
transferred  by  the  authority  of  the  popes;*'  and  in  their 
boldest  enterprises,  they  insist,  with  confidence,  on  this  signai 
and  successful  act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

n.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  language  the  patricians 
of  Rome  **  were  hr  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  01 
the  palace  of  Oonstantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.    After  the  recov- 

*'  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  oonspicnous  theatre 
H  had  been  used,  in  the  vith  and  viith  centaries,  by  the  provincia) 
bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal  unction  of  Constantinople 
was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire.  Oonstan- 
tine Manasses  mentions  that  of  Charlemagne  as  a  foreign,  Jewish,  in- 
comprehensible ceremony.  See  Selden's  Tliles  of  Honor,  in  his  Works, 
roL  lit  part  I  p.  234 — ^249. 

"  See  Eginhard,  in  Yitft  Caroli  Magni,  c  i  p.  9,  <&&,  c.  iil  p.  24. 
Childeric  was  deposed— ^«u^  the  Carlovingians  were  established — 
auetontaU,  Pontificis  Roman!  Lannoy,  &c^  pretend  that  these  strong 
words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretatioa  Be  it  so;  yet 
Eginhigrd  understood  the  world,  the  court,  luid  the  Latin  language. 

*^  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange, 
(Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  v.  p.  149—161,)  Pa^  (Critica,  A.  D.  740,  No.  6— 
U,)  Murat<vi,  (Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  Ti.  p.  SOS — 329,^  and  St  Marc, 
(Abr^  Ohronologique  d'  Italie,  torn.  L  p.  879—882.)  Of  tiiese  tlw 
Rimriscan  Pagl  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieutenanl 
ttf  Hbe  church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 
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eiy  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of  Justinian,  the  impor- 
tanoe  and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces  required  the 
presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate;  he  was  indifferently 
styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician ;  and  these  governors  of 
Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  the  £hronol<^y  of  princes, 
extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Eoman  city.  Since  the 
revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  £xarchate,  the  distress  of 
the  Romans  had  exacted  Isome  sacrifice  of  their  independence. 
Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  disposing  of 
themselves ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people  suc- 
cessively invested  Charles  Martel  and  his  posterity  with  the 
honors  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  powerful 
nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  subordinate 
ofiBce ;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended ; 
and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a  more 
glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  republic  The 
Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians  with  the  keys 
of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sover- 
eignty ;  with  a  holy  banner  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty 
to  unfurl  in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city.**  In  the 
time  of  .Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while  it  threatened 
the  safety,  of  Rome;  and  the  patriciate  represented  only 
the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  protectors. 
The  power  and  policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy, 
and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  honors  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to 
the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor;  and  these 
honors  obtained  some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  grati- 
tude of  Pope  Adrian  the  First.'*  No  sooner  was  he  informed 
of  the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  despatched 
the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the 
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The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
banner  and  uie  keys ;  but  the  style  of  ad  regnvm  dimisimus,  or  direz- 
imu8»  (Codex  Carolia  episi  i.  torn,  iil  pars  ii.  p.  '76,)  seems  to  allow 
of  no  palliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  library,  they 
read,  instead  of  regnumy  rogum,  prayer  or  request  (see  Dncang^e ;)  and 
the  royalty  oC  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  by  this  important  .correc- 
tion, (Catalan!,  in  his  Critical  PrefSaces,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  xvil  p 
96—99.) 

'**  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificalif 
observes-- obviam  illi  ejus  sanctitas  dirigens  venerabiles  cnices,  id 
art  signa;  sicut  mos  est  ad  ezarchom,  aut  patridum  8U8cipiendtim» 
e>im  cum  'ugenti  honore  suscipi  fecit^  (tom.  iii  pars  i.  p.  186.) 
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b«nner,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  distance  of 
one  mile,  the  Flaminian  way  was  lined  with  the  BchooU^  or 
national  communities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  <S?c. :  the 
Roman  youth  were  under  arms;  and  the  children  of  a  more 
tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive  branches  in  their  hands, 
ehanted  the  praises  of  their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect 
of  the  holy  crosses,  and  emigus  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  nobles  to  the  V&ti- 
san,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  stop 
of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian  ex- 
pected him  at  the  head  of  hip  clergy:  ^ey  embraced,  as 
friends  and  equals;  but  in  their  march  to  the  altar,  the  king 
(>r  patrician  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was 
the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty  demonstrations 
of  respect  In  the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his  Imperial  coronation,  Rome, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his 
own,  to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  alle- 
giance to  his  person  and  family:  in  his  name  money  was 
coined,  and  justice  wns  administered ;  and  the  election  of  the 
popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except 
an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there  was 
not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the  title  of  emperor 
could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome.'' 

The  gratitude  of  the  Oarlovingians  was  adequate  to  these 
obligations,  and  their  names  are  consecrated,  as  the  saviors 
and  benefactors  of  the  Roman  church.  Her  ancient  patri- 
mony of  farms  and  houses  was  transformed  by  their  bounty 
into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the 
donation  of  the  Exaichate  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests 
of  Pepin.*'  Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prey ;  the 
keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were  delivered 

*^  Paulus  Diaconiis,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
describes  Borne  as  his  subject  city — ^vestrss  dvitatea  (ad  Pompeium 
Festum)  suis  addidit  sceptrie,  (de  Metensis  Ecclesias  Episcopis.)  Some 
Carlovingian  medals,  struck  at  Kome»  have  engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write 
%n  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  authority  at  Rome, 
both  ^  patricians  and  emperors,  (Amsterdam,  1692,  in  4to.) 

*'  Mosheim  (Institution,  Hist  Eccles.  p.  263)  weighs  this  donation 
with  fair  and  deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been  pro- 
iluced;  but  the  Liber  Pontificalis  represents,  (p.  171,)  and  the  Codex 
Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift  Both  are  contemporary  records ; 
•nd  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  has  been  preserved,  nol 
k  the  Papal,  but  the  lo^perial,  library. 
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to  the  French  ambassador;  and,  in  his  master's  name,  he  pre- 
sented them  before  the  tomb  of  St  Peter.  The  ample  rneas* 
jie  of  the  Exarchate  *'  might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy  which  had  obeyed  the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent ;  but 
its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  included  in  the  territories  of 
Bavenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara:  its  inseparable  dependency 
was  the  Pentapohs,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the  midland  country  aa 
for  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  In  this  transaction,  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  the  popes  have  been  severely  con- 
demned. Perhaps  the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest  should 
have  rejected  an  earthly  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  govern  without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  profes- 
sion. Perhaps  a  faithful  subject^  or  even  a  generous  enemy, 
would  have  been  less  impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Bar- 
barian ;  and  if  the  emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit 
in  his  name  the  restitution  of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve 
the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery  and  falsehood.  But 
in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one  may  accept, 
without  injury,  whatpver  his  benefactor  can  bestow  without 
injustice.  The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated,  or  forfeited,  his 
right  to  the  Exarchate;  and  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was 
broken  by  the  stronger  sword  of  the  Garioving^.  It  was 
not  in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  has  exposed  his 
person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps :  he 
possessed,  and  might  lawfiilly  alienate,  his  conquests :  and  to 
the  importunities  of  the  Greeks  he  piously  replied  that  no 
human  consida*ation  should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid 
donation  was  granted  in  supreme  and  absolute  dominion,  and 
the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  Christian  bishop  invested 
with  the  prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince;  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  palace  of  Rayenna.  In  the  dissolution 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  •*  sought  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  shaved  their  heads 

*'  Between  the  exorbitant  daims,  and  narrow  concessions,  of  interest 
and  prejudice,  from  which  even  Muratori  (Antiquitai  torn,  l  p.  68—^8} 
is  not  exempt^  I  have  been  gmded,  in  the  limits  of  the  Exarchate  ana 
Pentapolis,  by  the  Dlssertatio  Cbirographica  Italiie  Medii  JSri,  torn. 
«,^  160—180. 

••  Spoletini  deprecati  sunt,  vi  eos  in  servitio  B.  Petri  rei.iperct  ol 
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after  the  Koman  fashioD,  declared  themselves  Ih'e  servants 
and  subjects  <^  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  volantarj 
surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That 
mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
by  the  verbal  or  written  donation  of  Charlemagne,**  who,  in 
the  first  transports  of  his  victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the 
Greek  emperor  of  the  cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly 
been  annexed  to  the  Exarchate.  But,  in  the  cooler  moments 
of  absence  and  reflection,  he  vievred,  with  an  eye  of  jealousy 
and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The 
execution  of  his  own  and  his  father's*  promises  was  respect- 
fully eluded :  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire;  and,  in  his  life  and 
death,  Eavenna,**  as  well  as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  list 
of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate 
melted  away  in  the  hands  of  the  popes ;  they  found  in  the  arch- 
bishops of  Ravenna  a  dangerous  and  domestic  rival  :*^  the 
nobles  and  people  disdsdned  the  yoke  of  a  priest ;  and  in  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory  of  an 
ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  re- 
vived and  realized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning ;  and  the 
strong,  though  ignorant,  Barbarian  was  often  entangled  in  the 
net  of  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an 
arsenal  and  manufacture,  which,  according  to  the  occasion, 


more  Bomanorum  tonsurari  iaceret^  (Anastasius,  p.  185.)  Yet  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  they  gave  their  own  persons  or  their  country. 

'*  llie  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemagne  are  carefnlly  examined 
oy  St  Marc,  (Abr^g^,  tom.  L  p.  890—408,)  who  has  well  studied  the 
Codex  Carolinns.  I  believe,  with  him,  that  they  were  only  verbal. 
The  most  ancient  act  of  donation  that  pretends  to  be  extant^  is  that  of 
the  emperor  Lewis  tiie  Pious,  (Sigonins,  de  Regno  Italia,  L  iv.  Opera, 
tom.  il  p.  267 — 270.)  Its  au^enticrty,  or  at  least  its  integrity,  are 
much  questioned,  (Pagi,  A.  D.  817,  No.  7,  <feo.  Muratori,  Annab,  torn, 
vi.  p.  432,  Ac,  Bissertat.  Ohorographica,  p.  33,  34 ;)  but  I  see  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  these  princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  no^ 
their  own. 

'"  Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Hadrian 
I,  the  mosaics  of  the  palace  of  Bavenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  (Cod  Carolin.  epist.  67,  p.  223.) 

*"*  The  popes  often  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Loo  of  Bavenna, 
(Oodex  Carolin.  epist  61,  62,  63,  p.  200—206.)  Si  corpus  St  Andrea 
Bratris  germani  St  Petri  hie  humaaset,  nequaquiun  nos  Romani  pontifieii 
■e  snbjugassent,  (Agnellus,  liber  Pontificalia,  in  Seriptores  Renm 
BftL  torn.  ii.  pars  I  p.  107.) 
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have  produced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  of 
genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts,  as  they  tended  to  pro> 
mote  the  interest  of  the  Koman  church.  Before  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  some  apostoHc  scrihe,  perhaps  the  ncto 
ricus  Isidore,  composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of 
Constantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral monarchy  of  the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was 
introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian  the  First,  who 
exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  liberality,  and  revive  the 
!iame,  of  the  great  Constantine.'*  According  to  the  legend, 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy, 
and  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St  Silvester,  the 
Roman  bishop ;  and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously 
recompensed.  His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  the  seat 
and  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  declared  his  resolution  of  found- 
ing a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the 
free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  the  West'*  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were  convicted  of  the 
guilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim 
of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from 
their  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  resti- 
tution of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the. choice  of  a 
fickle  people;  and  the  successors  of  St  Peter  and  Constan* 
tine  were  invested  with  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Caesars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
times,  that  the  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal 
jreverence,  in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled 


^  Piissimo  Ckxistaiitino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Eoclesia 
elevata  et  exaltata  est,  et  potestatem  in  hia  Hesperiao  partibus  largiri 
dignatus  e^t  .  .  .  Quia  eoce  novus  CoQStantiQus  his  temporibus,  dsc^ 
)Oodex  Carolin.  e^nst  49,  in  torn,  ill  ^t  ii  p.  105.)  Pagi  (Critica, 
A.  D.  824,  No.  16)  ascribes  tbem  to  an  impostor  of  the  viii3i  century, 
who  hart  >wed  the  name  of  St  Isidore :  his  numble  title  of  Feeeator  was 

J^norantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mereator :  his  merchandise  was  in- 
eed  profitable,  aad  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  much  wealth 
vjid  power. 

'"  Fabrictus  (Bibliot  Graoc.  tom.  vi.  p.  4 — 1)  has  enumerated  the 
MYeral  editions  of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which 
Laorentius  Valla  recites  and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  eiuier  fi'Ma 
the  spurious  Acts  of  St  Silvester  or  from  Gratian's  Decree,  to  whiel^ 
■ooardiqg  to  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously  tacked. 
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among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law.**  The  eriiperors,  and 
the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgery,  that 
subverted  their  rights  and  freedom ;  and  the  only  opposition 
proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine."  In  the  revival  of  letters  and  lib- 
erty, this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the  pen  of  Lau- 
rentins  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman 
patriot"  His  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
astonished  at  his  sacrilegious  boldness ;  yet  such  is  the  silent 
ind  irresistible  progress  of  reason,  thai,  before  the  end  of  the 
next  age,  the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  histori- 
ans** and  poets,*^  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the 

""*  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  belieyed  (was  it  belieyed?)  by  Pope  Leo 
IX  Cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  &c  Muratori  places  (Ajmali  d'  Italia, 
torn.  ix.  p.  23,  24)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the 
Othos,  dc.,  de  Donatione  Constantini.  See  a  Dissertation  of  Natalia 
Alexander,  seculmn  iv.  disB.  25,  p.  886 — 850. 

^^  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy  (A.  D.  1105)  which  arose 
from  a  private  lawsuit,  in  the  Chronicon  Farsense,  (Script.  Benim 
Italicarnm,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii  p.  637,  <&c.,)  a  copious  extract  from  ^e 
archives  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to 
carious  foreigners,  (Le  Blanc  and  Mabillon,)  and  would  have  enriched 
the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Monastica  ItallsB  of  Quirinl  But 
they  are  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scriptores  R.  L  tom.  ii.  pars  il 
p.  269)  by  the  timid  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the  future  car- 
uinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition, 
(Quirmi,  Comment,  pars  ii.  p.  128 — 186.) 

^'  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (de  Potestate  Imperiali 
Ecdesiastica,  p.  '784 — ^780)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  author,  A.  D.  1440,  six  years  after  the  flight  of  Pope 
Eusenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  party  pamphlet :  Valla  justifies 
and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even  approve  the 
use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant  Such  a  cntic  might 
expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy ;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Lateran,  (Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique^  Yalla;  Yossius, 
de  Historicis  Latinis,  p.  580.) 

^'  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valua- 
ble digression,  which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  cor- 
rectly publishedjrom  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in 
quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775,  (Istoria  d'  Italia,  tom.  i  p. 
186—895.) 

"**  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  tlie  thingft 

hai  were  lost  upon  earui,  (Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  80.) 

Di  vari  flora  ad  nn  grand  monte  passa, 
Ch*  rbbe  gi&  baono  odore,  or  pnzza  forte : 
Qaesto  era  il  dono  (se  perb  dir  lece) 
Che  Costantino  al  bnon  Sllvestro  fece. 

fee  Hbh  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  btill  cf  I^o  X 
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advocates  of  the  Roman  church  J*  The  popes  themselves 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  ;'*  but  a 
false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  reign ;  and,  by  the 
same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sibyl- 
line orades,  the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundatiojis 
have  been  undermined.    • 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedom  and 
dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were 
restored  in  the  Eastern  empire.'^  Under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
had  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extirpating  the  root,  of 
superstition.  The  idols  (for  such  they  were  now  held)  were 
secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to 
devotion;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females 
obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  reason  and  authority  of  man. 
Leo  the  Fourth  maintained  with  less  rigor  the  religion  of  his 
father  and  grandfather ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious 
Irene,  had  imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of 
the  Idolatry,  rather  than  the  philosophy,  of  their  ancestors. 
During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments  were  in- 
flamed by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only 
labor  to  protect  and  promote  some  favorite  monks  whom  she 
drew  from  their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropolitan 
thrones  of  the  East  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own 
name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  undertook 

"  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  824,  'No,  11'7--128,  A.  D.  1191,  No.  51, 
&c  The  cardinal  wishes  to  suppose  that  Borne  was  offered  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  refused  by  Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  considers, 
strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

^'  Baronius  n'en  dit  guerres  contre ;  encore  en  a-t'il  trop  dit,  et  Too 
Yonloit  sans  moi,  (Car&nal  du  Perron,)  qui  Tempechai,  censurer  cette 
partie  de  son  histoire.  J'en  devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il  ne  me 
repondit  autre  chose  **  che  volete  ?  i  Canonici  la  tengono,''  il  le  disoit 
«i  riant,  (Perroniana,  p.  77.) 

^'  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  col- 
ic jcted",  for  the  Catholics,  by  Baronius  and  Pagi,  (A.  D.  780 — 840,) 
Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist  N.  T.  seculum  viii.  Panoplia  adversua 
HflBretioos  p.  118—178,)  and  Dupin,  (Bibliot  Eccles.  torn,  vl  p.  136 
— 164;)  for  tlie  Protestants,  by  Spanheim,  (Hist  Imag.  p.  805 — 689,) 
Basna^e,  (Hist  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  i  p.  656—672,  touL  il  p.  1862—1386,) 
and  Mosheim,  finstitut  Hist  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  et  ix!)  The  Protes- 
tants, except  Mosheim,  are  soured  with  controversy ;  bit  the  Cath> 
lies,  except  Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fory  and  cruperstition  of  th4 
monks ;  and  even  Le  Beau,  ^Hist  da  Bas  Empire,)  a  gentleman  mi^ 
a  Miholar,  is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 
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the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first  step  of  Iier  future 
peraecutiou  was  a  general  edict  for  Uberty  of  oonBdenee. 
In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thousand  images  were  ex- 
posed to  the  public  veneration;  a  thousand  legends  were 
inverted  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportuni- 
ties :>f  death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were  judicious)/ 
filled;  the  most  eager  competitors  for  earthly  or  celestial 
lavor  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of  their  sov^ 
eieign;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius  gave 
Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of 
the  Orient^  church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council 
could  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly :  ^'  the  Icono- 
clasts whom  she  convened  were  bold  in  possession,  and  averse 
to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  bishops  was  reechoed 
by  the  more  formidable  clamor  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of 
Constantinople.  The  delay  and  intrigues  of  a  year,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a 
second  orthodox  synod,  removed  these  obstacles;  and  the 
episcopal  conscience  was  again,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince.  No  more  than  eighteen  days  were 
allowed  for  the  consummation  of  this  important  work:  the 
Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or 
penitents :  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of  Pope 
Adrian  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs,'*  the  decrees  were  framed 
by  the  president  Taracius,  and  ratified  by  the  acclamations 
and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.  They 
unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is 
agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils 
of  the  church:  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be 
relative  or  direct;  whether  the  Godhead,  and  the  figure 
of  Christ,  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of 
this  second  Nicene  council  the  acts  are  still  extant;  a 
curious  monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of  falsehood 


^*  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Cotmdl  of  Nice, 
with  a  onmber  of  relative  pieces,  in  the  viiith  volmne  of  the  Councilai 
p.  646-«1600.  A  fEuthful  Teroon,  with  tome  critioaL  notes,  would  pro- 
voke, in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

^"  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without 
any  special  commiasion,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return. 
S011.C  Tagabond  monks  were  persuaded  by  the  Catholics  to  represent 
the  Oriental  patriarchs.  This  corioos  anecdote  is  revealed  by  ThM^ 
don  Studitcs,  (epist  i  38,  in  Sirmond  0pp.  torn.  v.  p.  1319,)  one  oC  tin 
wannest  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 
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and  folly.  I  shall  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishop* 
on  the  comparative  merit  of  image-worship  and  morality. 
A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  daemon  of  fornica- 
tion, on  condition  of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture 
that  hung  in  his  cell.  His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult 
the  abbot.  ^Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and 
his  Mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  you," 
replied  the  casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel,  and  visit  every 
prostitute,  in  the  city."  *"  For  the  honor  of  orthodoxy,  at  least 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate, that  the  two  princes  who  convened  the  two  councils  of 
Nice  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons.  The 
second  of  these  assemblies  was  approved  and  rigorously  exe- 
cuted by  the  despotism  of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adver- 
saries the  toleration  which  at  first  she  had  granted  to  her 
friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was  maintained,  with  unabated 
rage  and  various  success,  between  the  worshippers  and  the 
breakers  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue  with 
minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same  events.  Niceph- 
orus  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice;  and 
the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the 
cause  of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.  Superstition  and 
weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  Firsts  but  the 
saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votary 
on  the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the  Fifth  asserted  the 
name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian;  and  the  idols,  with 
their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second  exile. 
Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  im- 
pious tyrant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the  second 
Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the  Phrygian  here- 
sies :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him 
into  the  opposite  scale.  His  moderation  was  guarded  by 
timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and 
pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them  ;  and  the 

**  Sv/i^lf)Ci  6e  irot  fjifi  KaraXtvetv  i»  ry  v6\ei  Ta6rp  iropvelov  sis  h  n^  eiaiXdjiSf 
^  Iwa  dpvhorj  rd  rtpovKvvtiv  rdv  K^piov  fiftwv  xai  Btdv  'Iijo-oiiy  Xf>i<rrdy  fieri 

rif;  i^tai  airo^  ftiirpoi  h  elKovu    These  visits  could  not  be  ioDooent  since 

the  A«(fiur  irof¥e(ai  (the  demon  of  foraicatiOD)  iTroXeftei  it  airdv  ...  . 
h  itif  o\v  u)S  UiKSiro  airta  vdidSpaf  <kc.  Actio  iv.  p.  901,  Actio  V.  p 
1081 
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emperors  'wbo  stemmed  the  torrent  were  exasperated  and 
punished  by  the  public  hatred.  After  the  death  of  Theophi- 
ius,  the  final  victory  of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second 
female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of 
the  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.  The 
fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  the  9oul 
of  her  deceased  husband ;  the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patri- 
arch was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of 
two  hundred  lashes :  the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted, 
and  the  festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory 
of  the  triumph  of  the  images.  A  single  question  yet  re* 
mained,  whether  they  are  endowed  with  any  proper  and  in- 
herent sanctity ;  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh 
century ; "  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest  recom* 
mendation  of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more 
explicitly  decided  in  .the  affirmative.  In  the  West,  Pope 
Adrian  the  First  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as 
the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and 
Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race  of 
superstition.  The  churches  of  France,  Grermany,  England, 
and  Spain,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adoration 
and  the  destruction  of  images,  which  they  admitted  into  their 
temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful 
memorials  of  faith  and  history.  An  angry  book  of  contro- 
versy was  composed  and  published  in  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne :  **  under  his  authority  a  synod  of  three  hundred 
bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort : "  they  blamed  the  fury 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  cen 

'^  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexius  of  Anna  Oom- 
Dena,  (I  v.  p.  129,)  and  Moeheim,  (Institut.  Hist  Eocles.  p.  871,  872.) 

''  The  labri  Carolini,  (Spanheim,  p.  448 — 629,)  composed  in  the 
palace  or  winter  quarters  of  Charlemaene,  at  Worms,  A.  D.  790,  aiid 
sent  by  Engebert  to  Pope  Hadrian  L,  who  answered  them  by  a  grandis 
et  verboea  epistola,  (Concil  torn.  viii.  p.  1553.)  The  Carohnes  pro- 
pose 120  objectioDS  against  the  Niceoe  synod,  and  such  words  as  these 
are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric — ^Dementiam  ....  prisoe  Gentilitatis 
obsoletum  errorem ....  argumenta  insanissima  et  absurdissima .... 
derisi(»e  dignas  nsnias,  dice.,  <Sec. 

*'  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  well  as  ecclesi 
Bstical ;  and  the  three  hundred  members,  (Nat,  Alexander,  sec.  viii 
n.  68,)  who  sat  and  voted  at  Frankfort,  must  include  not  only  tht 
bishops,  bat  the  abbots,  and  even  the  principal  laymen. 
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Bure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decrees 
of  their  pretended  council,  which  was  long  despised  bj  the 
Barbarians  of  the  West'*  Among  them  the  worship  of  im- 
ages advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  progress ;  but  a 
large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation,  and 
of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  are  still 
mmersed  in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

It  was  after  the  ISTycene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of 
Kome  and  Italy,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less 
orthodox  Charlemagne.  They  were  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween the  rival  nations :  religion  was  not  the  sole  naotive  of 
their  choice ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their 
friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion)  the  Cath- 
olic virtues  of  their  foes.  The  difference  of  language  and 
manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals ;  and 
they  were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  opposition 
of  seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Eomans  h^  tasted  of 
freedom,  and  the  popes  of  sovereignty :  their  submission  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and 
the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence,  as  well  as 
the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  Greek  emperors 
had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not  restored  the  Cala- 
brian  estates®*  and  the  lUyrian  diocese,**  which  the  Icono- 

^*  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  noetri  (epidcopi  et  sacerdotes)  omni- 
modis  serritiam  et  adorationem  imaginum  renueates  contempserunt, 
atque  consentientes  condemnarenmt^  (OondL  torn.  ix.  p.  101,  Oanon.  il 
Franckfard)  A  polemic  must  be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  does  not 
pity  the  efforts  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Alexander,  Maimbourg,  (ba,  to  eludo 
this  unlucky  sentence. 

®*  Theophanes  (p.  343)  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 
yielded  an  annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold,  (perhaps 
7000/.  sterling.)  Liutorand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimo 
nies  of  the  Roman  church  in  Greece,  Judssa,  Persia,  Mesopotamia 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  which  ^vere  detained  by  the  injustice  o( 
the  Greek  emperor,  (Legat.  ad  Niccphorum,  in  Script  Rerum  Italica 
rum,  tom.  ii.  pars  i  p.  481.) 

*•  The  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  Blyricum,  with  Apulia,  Cala 
bria,  and  Sicily,  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglisc,  torn.  I  p.  145 :) 
by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had 
detached  from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  The^alonica,  Athens 
Corinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patne,  (Luc  Holsten.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p 
82  )  and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amalphi 
(G.anitone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p  517 — 624,  Pairi,  A.  D 
1»0,No.  11.)  r  r  -S-, 
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ciasts  had  torn  away  from  the  successors  of  St  Peter ;  and 
Pope  Adrian  threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  excommnni« 
cation  unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy.*^ 
The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox ;  but  their  religion  might  be 
tainted  by  the  breath  of  the  reigning  monarch :  the  Franks 
were  now  contumacious ;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  ^discern 
their  approaching  conversion,  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration, 
of  images.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the 
polemic  acrimony  of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror  himself 
conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  statesman,  to  the  various 
practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages  or 
visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion 
of  friendship  and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  image,  of  the  apostle ;  and  joined,  without 
scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontifl^  to  renounce 
their  benefactor  ?  Had  they  a  right  to  alienate  his  ^ft  of  the 
Exarchate  ?  Had  they  power  to  abolish  his  government  of 
Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  great- 
ness of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western 
empire  that  they  could  pay  their  obhgations  or  secure  their  es* 
'tabiishment.  By  this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally 
eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a 
provincial  town,  the  majesty  of  Home  would  be  restored :  the 
Latin  Christians  would  be  united,  under  a  supreme  head,  in 
their  ancient  metropolis;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Roman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable 
advocate ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power, 
the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honor  and  safety,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city."' 

^^  In  hoc  ostendLtur,  quia  ex  uno  capitulo  ab  errors  reversis,  in  aliia 
duobus,  in  eodem  (Was  it  the  same  ?)  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  dio- 
cessi  S.  R.  R  sea  de  patrimonus  iternm  increpantes  eommonemos,  ut  si 
ea  restituere  noluerit  hereticum  eum  prohnjaBmodi  errore  perBOveran- 
tin  docerDemus,  (Epist  Hadrian.  Paps  ad  Garolum  Magnum,  in  CoociL 
torn.  yiii.  p.  1698 ;)  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  dir^ly  opposite  to 
his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  and  rule  of  faith 
to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world 

*^  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates 

of  the  church,  (advocatus  et  defensor  S.  B.  E.    See  Ducang^,  Gloss 

Lat  torn.  L  p.  297.)    His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to 

•be  DO  more  than  the  exarchs  of  tlie  emperor.    In  the  more  eauitabl« 

view  of  Moshcim,  (Institut.  Hist  Eccles.  p.  264,  266,)  they  held  Roma 
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Before  the  ruin  of  Paganism  in  Borne,  the  competition  for 
a  wealthy  bishopric  had  often  been  productive  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed.  The  people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  times 
were  more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The  reign  of  Adrian 
the  First'"  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  succeeding 
ages;**  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were 
the  trophies  of  his  fame :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his 
successors,  and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a 
great  prince.  His  memory  was  revered ;  but  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  Third,  was  preferred  to 
the  nephew  and  the  ^vorite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  acquiescence  or 
repentance  disguised,  above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention 
of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band 
of  conspirators  dispersed  the  unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted 
with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But 
their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disappointed,  per- 
haps by  their  own  confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  ground :  on  his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect 
of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight ;  and 
this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration 
of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  wtiich  he  had  been  deprived,  twice 
deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the  assassins.'*     From  his  prison  he 

under  the  empire  as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or  benefice— 
premuntur  nocte  caliginosi  1 

®'  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty- 
eight-yerses,  of  which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author,  ^Con 
cil  tom.  viil  p.  520.) 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Csrolas  haec  carmLna  scripii. , 
Fu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  te  mode  plango  pater  .  ,  . 
Nomina  Jungo  simiil  tUalls,  clartssime,  nostra 
Adrianiu,  Carolus,  rex  ego,  tuque  pater. 

The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glo 
rious  tribute,  can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

•"  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — **  Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos 
Petri,**  twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  abouA 
eight  years — a  short  hope  for  an  ambitious  cardinal. 

"^  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (tom.  iil  pars  i  p.  197,  198)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  credulity  of  some  French  annalists ;  but  Eginhard,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.    "  Unus 
ei  oculus  panllulum  est  Ussus,**  says  John  the  deacon  of  Naples,  (Yit.' 
Episcop.  Napol.  in  Seriptores  Muratori,  tom.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  812.)    Then 
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escaped  to  the  Vatican :  the  duke  of  Spoleto  hsBtened  to  fak 
ieacue,  Charlemagne  sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his 
camp  of  Paderbom  in  Westphalia  accepted,  or  solicited,  a 
visit  from  the  Boman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a 
commission  of  counts  and  bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety 
and  the  judges  of  his  innocence ;  and  it  was  not  without  re> 
luetance,  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the 
ensuing  year  the  personal  disdiarge  of  this  pious  office.  Ju 
his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he  was  received  at  Rome  with 
the  due  honors  of  king  and  patrician :  Leo  was  permitted  to 
purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge : 
his  enemies  were  silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against 
his  life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of 
exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 
century,  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St  Peter ; 
and,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the 
simple  dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician.**  Af- 
ter tke  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed 
a  precious  crown  on  his  head,''*  and  the  dome  resounded  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  "'  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great 
and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans !"  The  head  and  body 
of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction  :  after 
the  example  of  the  Caesars,  he.  was  saluted  or  adored  by  the 
pontiff:  his  coronation  oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain 
the  faith  and  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  first-fruits 
were  paid  in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  his  apostle. 
In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested  the  igno- 
rance of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disap- 
pointed by  his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.    But  the 

dolpbus,  a^  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes  with  prudenoo 

(I  111  carm.  8,) 

Reddtta  luotl  mlram  tst :  miram  e«t  auferra  nequuae. 
Eat  tamen  ia  dobio,  hinc  mlnr  an  inde  mag  Is. 

'*'  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome, 
-4ongft  tunidl  et  dilamyde  amictns,  et  calceamentb  quoque  Romano 
more  formatis.  Eginhard  (c.  xxiii.  p.  109 — 118)  describes,  like  Sue- 
tonius the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  in  tiie  nation,  that  when 
Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France  m  a  foreign  habit,  the  patriotic 
dogs  barked  at  the  apostate,  (Qaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  iv. 
p.  109.) 

'*  See  Anastasius  (p.  199)  and  Eginhard,  (c.  xzyUI  p.  124 — 128.) 
Hie  unction  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes,  (p.  899,)  the  oath  by  Sigo- 
nius,  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus,)  and  the  Pope's  adoration  more  anti- 
quorum  principum,  by  the  Annales  Bertiniani,  (Script  Murator.  tooL 
i^  pars  IL  p.  606.) 
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preparations  of  the  ceremonj  must  have  disclosed  the  secret*; 
and  the  journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 
expectation :  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  Imperial  title  was 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a  Roman  synod  had  pro- 
nounced, that  it  was  the  only  adequate  reward  of  his  merit 
and  services.'^ 

The  appellation  of  great  has  been  often  bestowed,  and 
sometimes  deserved ;  but  Charlemaonb  is  the  only  prinoe  in 
whoso  favor  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
name.  That  name,  with  the  additbn  of  stdnty  is  inserted  in 
the  Roman  calendar;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is 
crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of 
an  enlightened  age."  His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which  he 
emerged :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise 
enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
derive  a  casual  splendor  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surround- 
ing desert.  Without  injustice  to  his  £sime,  I  may  discern 
some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer 
of  the  Western  empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not 
the  most  conspicuous:"  but  the  pubUc  happiness  could  not 
be  materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines,  the 
various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient  amours,  the 
multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he  bestowed  on  the  church, 
and  the  long  celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his.daugh- 

'^  This  great  event  of  the  translatioii  or  restoration  of  the  empire  is 
related  and  discussed  by  Natalis  Alexander,  (secuL  iz.  dissert,  i.  p. 
890 — 897,)  Pagi,  (torn.  iiL  p.  418,)  Muratori,  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  vi. 
p.  839 — 352,)  Sigonios,  (de  Regno  ItaliaB,  L  iv.  0pp.  torn.  iL  p.  247 — 
261,)  Spanheim,  (de  fieU  Translatione  Imperii,)  Giannone,  (tom.  i  p. 
896—406,)  St  Marc,  (Abr^g6  Chronologique,  tooL  i.  p.  488 — 460,) 
GaiUard,  (Hist  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  iL  p.  886—^146.)  ^Imost  all 
these  modems  have  some  religious  or  national  bias. 

"  By  Mably,  (Observations  sur  VHistoire  de  France,)  Voltaire, 
(Histoire  G^nerale,)  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  Y.,)  and  Montes- 
quieu, (Esprit  des  Loiz,  L  zzzl  c.  18.)  In  the  year  1782,  M.  Gail 
lard  published  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne,  (in  4  vols,  in  12moJ 
which  I  have  freely  and  profitably  used.  The  author  is  a  man  ot 
sense  and  humanity ;  and  his  work  is  labored  with  industry  and  ele 
gance.  But  I  have  likewise  examined  the  original  monuments  of  the 
reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Historians 
of  France. 

"'  The  vision  of  Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  aftei 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  shows  him  m  purgatoiy,  with  a  vulture^ 
who  is  perpetually  gnawing  the  guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  hit 
body,  the  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound  and  perfect,  (see  Ghiillard 
torn,  il  p.  817—860.) 
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ten,*'  whom  the  father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond 
a  passion.*  I  shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the 
ambition  of  a  conqueror ;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribution, 
the  SODS  of  his  brother  Oarloman,  the  Merovingian  princes  of 
Aquitain,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who 
were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would  have  something  to. 
allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Charlemagne. 
His  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons*'  was  an  abuse  of 
the  right  of  conquest ;  his  laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than 
his  arms,  and  in  the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is 
subtracted  from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to  temper.  The 
sedentaty  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 
and  body ;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less  aston- 
ished- at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when  they 
believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the  empire ; 
neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor  winter,  were  a  season 
of  repose;  and  our  fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals 
of  his  reign  with  the  geography  of  his  expeditions.!     But  this 

'^  The  marriage  of  Eginhard  witE  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne, 
IB,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  probum  and  9U9pieio  that 
sullied  these  fair  damsels,  without  excepting  his  owa  wife,  (c.  idx.  p. 
98-^100,  cum  ITotiB  Schmincke.)  llie  nusband  must  haye  been  too 
strong  for  the  historian. 

'*  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  the  following  crimes:  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism. 
%  The  false  pretence  of  baptism.  8.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The 
murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  6.  Human  Bacrmces.  6.  Eating  meat  in 
Lent  But  every  crime  mignt  be  expiated  by  baptism  or  penance,  (Gail- 
lard,  tom.iL  p.  241 — 24*7 ;)  and  the  Christian  Saxons  became  the  friends 
and  equals  of  liie  Franks,  (Struy.  Corpus  Hist  Qermanicse,  p.  183.) 


*  This  cbarffB  of  incest,  as  Mr.  Hallara  justly  observes,  **  seems  to  have 
mginated  in  a  misinterpreted  passage  <h  Eginhard."  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  yoL  i.  p^  16. — ^M. 

t  M.  Qyipot  (Coars  d'Histoire  Modeme,  p.  270,  273)  has  compiled  the  ftil- 
bWing  ftaiGBiexit  of  Charlemagne's  military  campaigns: — 


1.  Against  the  Aquitanians. 


18.          " 

the  Saxons. 

5.          " 

the  Lombards. 

7. 

the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

1.          " 

the  Thuringians. 

4. 

the  Avars. 

2. 

the  Bretoas. 

1.          ' 

the  Bavarians. 

4.          " 

the  Slaves  beyond  the  Elbe 

5.          " 

the  Saracens  in  Italy. 

a. 

theDanss. 

% 

tbeGieeba 

89  fotil.-*M. 
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iictivitj  was  a  nationa],  rather  than  a  personal,  virtue;  th« 
vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in  pilgrimago^ 
in  xniHtarj-  adventures;  and  the  journeys  of  Charlemagne 
wore  distinguished  only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and  a  more 
important  purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by  th« 
.scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and  his  actions.  Alex* 
ander  conquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroe* 
who  preceded  Charlemagne  bequeathed  him  their  name,  their 
examples,  and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the 
bead  of  his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed  the 
savage  or  degeperate  nations,  who  were  incapable  of  con- 
federating  for  their  common  safety :  nor  did  he  ever  encountei 
an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers,  in  disdpline,  or  in  arms 
The  science  of  war  has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of 
peace ;  but  his  campaigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or 
battle  of  singular  difficulty  and  success ;  and  he  might  behold, 
with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After 
the  Spanish  expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  tho 
Pyrenaean  mountains;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was 
irretrievable,  and  whose  valor  was  useless,  might  accuse,  with 
their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  general*' 
I  touch  with  reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly 
applauded  by  a  respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a 
system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  economy 
of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  evein  the  sale  of  his 
eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  diaracter  of 
the  Franks ;  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect, 
are  deserving  of  praise:  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  times 
were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government ;  "*  but  in  his 
institutions  lean  seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit 


*'  la  this  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Bolando,  Orlando,  was  slain — 
cum  compluribus  aliis.  See  the  truth  in  Eginhard,  (a  9,  p.  51 — 66,) 
and  the  fable  in  an  ingenious  Supplement  of  M.  Gaillard,  (torn,  iii  p. 
474.)  The  Spaniards  are  too  proud  of  a  victory,  which  hivtory  ascribes 
to  the  Gascons,*  and  romance  to  the  Saracens. 

i«0  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior 
disorders  and  oppression  of  his  reign,  (Hist  des  Allemands,  tom.  ii. 
n,  46—49.) 

*  In  fact,  it  was  a  sudden  onset  of  the  Gascons,  assisted  by  the  'B9ii>s»» 
flwcntaixieerg.  and  possibly  a  few  Navarrese. — ^M. 
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of  posterity.  The  ttnion  and  stability  of  his  empiix)  depended 
on  the  life  of  a  single  man :  he  imitated  the  daiigerous  prao- 
tioe  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among  his  sons ;  and  after  his 
numerous  diets^  the  whole  constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate 
between  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem 
for  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to 
intrust  that  aspiring  order  with  temporal  dominion  and  civil 
jurisdiction ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and 
d^;raded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some  measiure,  the 
imprudence  of  his  father.  Wa  laws  enforced  the  imposition 
of  tithes,  because  the  daemons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that 
the  de&ult  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scar* 
city.^^^  The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by 
the  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works 
which  were  published  in  his  name,  and  his  ^miliar  connection 
with  the  subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court 
to  educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies  were 
tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin,  and  under- 
stood Greek,  he  derived  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  from 
conversation,  rather  than  from  books ;  and,  in  his  mature  age, 
the  emperor  strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which 
every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy."'  The  grammar 
and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of  the  times^  were  only 
cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition ;  but  the  curiosity 
of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement, 

'°^  Onmis  homo  ex  Bua  proprietate  legitimam  decimam  ad  ecdesiam 
cooferat.  Experimento  ■  exkim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  yalida 
fames  irrepsit,  ebullire  vacuas  annonas  a  dsBmonlbua  deToratas,  et 
voces  exprobaiionis  auditas.  Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion  of  tho 
great  Council  of  Frankfort^  (canon  xxv.  torn.  ix.  pi  105.)  Both  Selden 
(Hist  of  Tithes;  Works,  voL  iil  part  il  p.  1146)  and  Montesquieu 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxxi  c  12)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first 
legal  author  of  tithes.  Such  obligations  have  country  gentlemen  to 
his  memory  1 . 

^^^  S^ixmard  (c  25,  p.  119)  clearly  affirms,  tcntabat  et  scribere  .  .  . 
Bed  parum .  prospere  successit  lal>or  prseposterus  et  sero  inchoatus. 
The  modems  nave  perverted  and  corrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and 
the  title  of  M.  Gaillard's  dissertation  (torn.  iii.  p.  247 — 260)  betrays  his 
partiality.''^  . 

*  This  ppint  has  been  contefited ;  bat  Mr.  HaUaa  and  Monsietur  Sismondi 
ooncar  with  Gibbon.  See  Middle  Ages,  iii.  33C  Histoire  de  !FraQ9ai8, 
torn.  IL  p.  318.  The  sensible  observations  of  the  latter  are  quoted  in  the 
duarterfy  Bavicw,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  451.  Fleury,  I  may  add,  quotes  from 
Mabillon  a  remarkable  evidence  that  Cbarleinagne  '*had  a  mark  to  himMl( 
Oke  ao  faodest)  plain*dealmg  man."    Ibid.— M. 
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and  ihe  encouragement  of  kaming  reflects  the  parest  and 
most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  character  of  Charlemagne/*' 
The  dignity  of  his  person,"^  the  length  of  his  reign,  the 
prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigor  of  ^his  government,  and  the 
reverence  of  distant  nations,  distinguish  him  frcmi  the  royal 
crowd ;  and  Europe  dates  a  new  sera  from  his  restoration  of 
the  Western  empire.  >, 

That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title ;  "*  and  some  of 
Uio  foirest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  con- 
quest of  a  prince,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary."*  I.  The  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  mon- 
archy of  France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line, 
Its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  independence  of  the  Britons 
and  the  revolt  of  Aquitain,  Charlemagne  punned,  and  con- 
fined, the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ;  and  that,  fero- 
"^ous  tribe,  whose  origin  and  language  are  so  different  from 
the  French,  was  chastised  by  the  imposition,  of  tribute,  hos- 
tages, and  peace.  After  a  long  and  evasive  contest,  the 
rebellion  of  Uie  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  for- 
feiture of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  Hai^h 
and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  ambitious 
governors,  who  had  too  Jiithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the 

palace.    But  a  recent  discovery"^  has    proved  that  these 

I  i  i  ■  1 1  I  ,    II     .III   .  I.  ■  IP  i  ■  1 1 1  >      I    I    I     . 

"•  See  Gaillard,  torn.  iii.  p.  138 — 1*76,  and  Schmidt,  torn.  ii.  p.  121 
—129. 

"*  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  872)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne 
(see  a  Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freher  ad  calcem  Eginhart,  p.  220, 
^c.)  at  five  feet  nine  inches  of  French,  about  she  feet  one  inch  and  a 
fourth  Fnglish,  measure.  The  romance  writers  have  increased  it  to 
eight  feet,  and  the  giant  was  endowed  with  matchless  strength  and 
appetite :  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Jt^euMy  he  cut  asunder 
a  horseman  and  his  horse ;  at  a  single  repast,  he  devoured  a  goose,  two 
fowls,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  &c. 

"*  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  B*Anville, 
(Etats  Formes  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  rEmpire  Romain  en  Occi- 
dent, Paris,  1*771,  in  4to.,)  whose  map  includes  the  empire  of  Charle- 
nagne ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Yalesius  (Notitia  GaUia- 
•um)  for  France,  Beretti  (Dissertatio  Chorographica)  for  Italv,  De 
\Iarca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of 
ii^rmany,  I  confess  mvself  poor  and  destitute. 

'®*  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests,  (Vii  OaroL  c.  5 
— 14»)  Eginhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words,  (c.  16,)  the  countries 
vubject  to  his  empire.    Struvius,  (Corpus  Hist.  German*  p.  118 — li9) 
ibuR  iiamrted  in  his  Notes  the  texts  of  tne  old  Chroniclea. 
'.  '*^  Ot  a  chartet  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  845)  br 
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anhappy  princes  were  the  last  and  lawfal  heirs  of  the 
blood  and  sceptre  of  Olovis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the 
brother  of  Dagobert,  of*the  Merovingian  house.  Their  an- 
cient kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of  Gascogne,  to 
the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees :  their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  after  surviving  their  Oarlovingian 
tyrants,  they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the  favors, 
of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  reunion  of  Aquitain,  France 
was  enlarged  to  its  present  boundaries,  with  the  additions  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  11.  The 
Saracens  had  been  expeUed  from  France  by  the  grandfather 
and  £Either  of  Charlemagne;  but  they  still  possessed  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyr- 
enees. Amidst  their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of 
Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in  the  diet  of  Paderborn. 
Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedition,  restored  the  emir, 
and,  without  distinction  of  faith,  impartially  crushed  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obedience  and 
services  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence  he  instituted  the 
Spanish  marchy^*.  which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Hiver  Ebro :  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of  the  French  gov- 
ernor :  he  possessed  the  counties  of  ItousilUm  and  Catalonia  ; 
and  the  in&nt  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction.  HE.  As  king  of  the  Lombards,  and 
patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy,"'  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the 
borders  of  Calabria.  The  duchy  of  Be^ieventunhy  a  Lombard 
tlef,  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks,  over  the  mod- 

Oharles  the  Bald,  whioh  dadoces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether 
some  subsequent  links  of  the  ixth  and  "xth  centuries  are  equally  firm ; 
yet  the  whole  is  approved  and  defended  b^  M.  Gaillard,  (torn,  il 
p.  60 — 81,  203 — 206,)  who  affirms  that  the  fanuly  of  Montesquiou  (not 
of  the  President  de  Montesquieu)  is  descended,  in  the  female  line,  from 
Olotaire  and  Clovis  -^  an  innocent  pretension ! 

*®*  Hie  governors  or  coimti  of  the  Spaxiisli  mard^  revolted  fram 
Charles  the  Simple  about  the  year  900 ;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the 
Rousillon,  has  been  recovered  in  1642  by  the  kin^  of  France,  (Lon- 
guerue,  Description  de  la  France,  touL  i  p.  220 — 222.)  Yet  the 
Kousillon  contains  188,900  subjects,  and  annuaDy  pays  2,600,000  livre^ 
(Keeker,  Administration  dea  Finances,  tom.  i  p.  278,  279 ;)  more 
people,  perhaps,  and  doubtless  more  money  than  the.  march  of  Ghar- 
M^ttiagne. 

^<^  Schmidt,  Hist  des  AUemands,  tom.  iL  p.  200,  &A. 
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em  kiDgdom*  of  Naples.  But  Arrecbis,  the  reigning  duKe, 
refused  to  be  included  in  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  assumed 
the  independent  title  of  prince ;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the 
Carlovingian  monarchy.  His  defence  'Was  firm,  his  submis- 
sion was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content  with  ao 
easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment, on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  The  artful  flattery 
of  his  son  Grimoald  added  the  appellation  of  father,  but  h« 
asserted  his  dignity  with  prudence,  and  Benventum  insen- 
sibly escaped  from  the  French  yoke."*  IV.  Charlemagne 
was  the  first  who  united  Germany  under  the  same  sceptre. 
The  name  of  Oriental  France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Frartr 
conia;  and  the  people  of  Hesse  &nd  Tkuringia  were  recently 
incorporated  with,  the  victors,,  by  the  conformity,  of  religion 
and  government  The  Alemanni,  so  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were .  the  faithful  vassals  and  confederates  of  the 
Franks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  within  the  modern 
limits  of  Alsace,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland,  The  Bavarians^ 
with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were 
less  patient  of  a  master :  the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  jus- 
tified the  abolition  of  their  hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  powet 
was  shared  among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded 
that  important  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the 
Rhine  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty-three  years  that  the  Saxons 
bowed  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The 
idols  and  their  votaries  were  extirpated :  the  foundation  of 
eight  bishoprics,  of  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderborn,  and  Min- 
den,  of  Bremen,  Verden;  Hildesheim,  and  Halberstadt,  define, 
on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony, 
theise  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that 
savage  land ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the  parents. 
Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  m.  n- 
ners  and  various  denominations,  overspread  the  modem  d  >- 
minions  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient 
marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the  French  historian  to 
extend  the  empire  to .  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula.  The  con- 
quest or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a  more  recent 
age ;  but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic  body 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.    V.  H« 

*^  8m  Giamwoe,  torn,  l  p.  874,  8^5,  and  the  Ann&ls  of  Muratori 
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retaliated  on  the  Avan,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same 
calamitioB  which  thej  had  inflieted  on  the  nations.  Their 
rings,  the  wooden  fortificatiims  whieh  endrded  their  districts 
and  Tillages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a 
French  army,  that  was  ponred  into  meir  country  by  land  and 
water,  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the  plain 
of  the  Danube.  After  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  the 
loss  of  some  French  generab  wats  avenged  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  most  noble  Huns :  the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted  * 
the  royal  residenco  of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  un- 
known ;  and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of' two  hundred  and  ilfty 
years,  enriched  the  victorious  troOps,  or  decorated  the  churchee 
of  Italy  and  Gaul.^"  After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  th« 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  was  bounded  only  by  the  conflux  of 
the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save :  the  provinces  of 
Istria,  Libumia,  and  Dalmatia.  were  an  easy,  though  unprofita- 
ble, accession ;  and  it  was  an  eflbet  of  his  moderation,  that  b« 
left  tbe  maritime  cities  under  the  real  or  nominial  sovereignty 
of  the  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  add^  more  to 
the  reputation  than  to  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor 
did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  foundations  to  reclaim  the  Barba- 
rians from  their  vagrant  life  and  idolatreus  worship.  Some 
canals  of  communication  between  the  rivers,  the  Sa6ne  and 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  ftuntly  attempt- 
ed."' Their  execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire ;  and 
more  cost  and  labor  were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral.* 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,  it 

*"  Qaot  prselia  in  eo  gesta !  quantum  sangninis  efibsiim  sit  I  Tes- 
tatur  vacua  omni  habitatione  PumoDia,  et  locus  in  quo  regis  Ca^^i 
fuit  ita  desertus,  nt  ne  vestigium  quidcm  bumansB  liEibitationif 
appareat  Tota  in  hoc  bello  Hunnorum  nobilitas  periit^  tota  gloria 
deciditj  omnia  pecunia  et  congest!  et.  longo  tempore  thesauri  mrepti 
sunt.    Eginhard^  cxiii 

"'  The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only 
for  the  service  of  the  Pannonian  war,  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  812 — 815.)  The  canal,  which  would  have  been  only  two 
leagues  in  length,  ana  of  which  some  traces  are  still  extant  in  Swabia^ 
wbIb  interrupted  by  excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and  supersti- 
tious fears,  (Schaepflin,  Hist  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xviil  p.  256.    Molimina  fluviorum,  ^,  jungendorum,  p.  69 — 62.) 


*•  I  should  douht  this  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  even  if  the  term  ''i 
leaded  "  were  substituted  for  **  wasted."— M. 
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will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between 
east  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula ;  between 
the  north  and  south,  from  the  dnehy  of  Beneventum  to  the 
Biver  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark. The  personal  and  political  importance  of  Charlemagne 
was  magni6ed  by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of 
EtMTope*  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
disputed  by  a  ctowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or  Scottbh  origin : 
and,  after  t^e  loss  of  Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Alphpnso  the  Chaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of 
the  Astttiiaa  mountains.  These  petty  sovereigns  revered  the 
power  or  Virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch,  implored  the 
honor  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled  him  their  com- 
mon parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  West"* 
He  maintained  a  more  equal  intemourse  with  the  caliph  Ha- 
run  al  Bashid,"^  whose  dominion  stretched  ^m  Africa  to 
India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a  water- 
clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  private  friendship  of-  a  Frank  and 
1^  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to  each  other's  person,  and  lan- 
guage, and  religion:  but  their  public  correspondence  was 
founded .  on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation  left  no  room 
Ibr  a 'competition  of  interest  Two  thirds  of  the  Western 
empire  of  Bome  were  subject  to  Charlemagne,  and  the  defi- 
ciency- was  amply  supplied  by  his  command  of  the  inacces- 
sible or  invincible  nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  choice  of 
his  enenies,*^  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so  ofl«n 


"*  See  ^ginhard,  c.  16,  and  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  861 — 385,  who 
mentions,  wiUi  a  k)ose  reference,  the  intercourse  of  .Charlemagne  and 
Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift  of  his  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answer  of 
hid  Saxon  disciple.  Tlie  anecdote^  if  genuine,  would  have  adorned  our 
English  histories. 

^^*  The  oorrespondenoe  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Fredch  annals,  and 
the  Orientals  arc  ignorant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  OhrUtian 
dog — a  pblite  a|[.pellation,  whkb  Hamn  bestows  on  the  emperor  of 
the  Qreeka. 


*  Had  he  the  chc  \  e  ?  M.  GtuzoT  has  eloqaently  described  the  positim 
of  Charlemagne  towui  is  the  Saxous.  II  ^  fit  face  par  le  conquete ;  la 
gaerre  defensive  prit  ii  forme  offensive :  li  transporta  la  latte  sar  le  terri- 
toire  des  peoples  qoi  Tonlaieikt  envahir  le  nen ;  il  trarailla  a  asservir  les 
races  6trangeres,  et  exii/per  les  croyances  ennemies.  De  la  son  mode  da 
foavemement  et  la  fondation  de  son  empire :  la  guerre  offensive  et  la  coo* 

E6te  inmbient  oette  vaste  et  redoatable  anit^.    Compare  observations  ia 
)  duarterly  Review,  v<d.  xlviii.,  and  James's  Life  of  Charlemagne.— If 
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preferred  the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the  riches  of  the  south. 
The  threenand-thirtij  campa^os  laboriously  oonsumed  in  the 
woods  and  morasses  of  Qmnany  would  have  sufficed  to  assert 
the  amplitude  of  his  tiile  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  firom 
Italy  and  the  Saracens  from  Spain.  The  weakness  <^  the 
Gr&eks  would  have  insured  pxx  easy  victory ;  and  the  holy  era- 
sade  against  the  Saracens  would  have  been  prompted  by  glory 
and  revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy.  Per> 
haps,  in  Us  expecfitions  beyond  uxe  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he 
a^ired  to  save  nis  monarchy  from  the  &te  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  disarm  the  en^nies  of  dvilized  society,  and  to  eradicate 
the  seed  of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  ob- 
servedy  that,  in  a  light  of  pecaution,  all  conquest  must  be  in- 
effectual, unless  it  could  be  universal,  since  the  increasing  circle 
must  be  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hostility."*  The  sub- 
jugation of  Germany  withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  oon<- 
cealed  the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  loiowl- 
edge  of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of.  their 
barbarous  natives.  The  fiercest  of  the  S^on  idolaters,  escaped 
frcHn  the  Christian  tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  Korth ;  the 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  their  piratical 
fleets ;  and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive 
prepress  of  the  I^ormana^  who,  in  less  than  seventy  years, 
precipitated  the  &11  of  his  race  and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  primitive  coi^ 
^titution,  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred 
on  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  his  successors, 
on  each  vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal 
or  tacit  election.  But  the  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the 
Pious  asserts  the  independent  right  of  monarchy  and  con- 
quest, and  the  emperor  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  fore- 
seen and  prevented  the  latent  claims  of  the  clergy.  The 
royal  youth  was  commanded  to  take  the  crown  from  the 
altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gif^ 
which  he  held  from  God,  his  father,  and  the  nation."*  The 
■  '■'1    I  iiii    .III.  ^— ^^  II     11      I     I I  ■       » 

"•  Gaillard,  torn.  iL  p.  861—866,  471-4'76,  492.  I  have  borrowed 
his  judidons  remarks  on  Cbdrlemagne'e  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  jud!- 
dons  distioiciioB  of  his  enemies  of  the  first  and  the  second  encHtUt, 
(torn,  il  p.  184,  509,  Aa.) 

*"  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation :  and 
Baronins  has  honestly  transcribed  it,  (A.  D.  818,  No.  13,  <&c.  Se« 
Oaillard,  torn.  iL  p.  606,  607,  608,)  howsoever  adverse  to  tlM  daims  of 
the  popes.    For  the  series  of  the  Oarloviigiaas,  see  the  historians  «f 
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same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  mih  less  energy,  in  the 
subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the  Second: 
the  Oarlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  generations ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  popes  was  reduced  to-  the  empty  honor  of  crowning  and 
anointing  these  hdre.ditaiy  princes,  who  were  already  invested 
with  their  power  and  dominions.  The  pious  Lewis  survived 
his  brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  hk 
children,  quidtly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass  was  no 
longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  were 
undermined  to  the  centre,  while  the  external  surface  was  yet 
fair  and  entire.  After  a  war,  or  battle,  which  consumed  one 
hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by  treaty 
between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  every  filial  and  fra- 
ternal dutv.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were 
forever  separated  ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with 
Italy,  to  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of 
bis  share,  Lorraine  and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  king- 
doms, were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children^  and  Lewis 
the  Second,  his  eldest  son,  was  content  with  the  realm  of 
Italy,  the  proper  and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror. On  his  death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  popes 
most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims 
and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing  on  the  most 
obsequious,  or  most  liberal,  the  Imperial  office  of  advocate  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no 
longer  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the 
ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bardj  the  3tammerer,  the  fat,  and 
the  simple,  distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a 
crowd  of  kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  6;^  the  failure 
of  the  collateral  branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family :  his  insanity 
authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France :  he 
was  deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  the 
rebels  by  whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  had  been 
•pared.  According  to  the  measure  of  their  force,  the  govern- 
ors, the  bishops,  and  the  lords,  usurped  the  fragments  of  the 


CVanoe,  Italy,  and  Germany;  Pfeffel,  Schmidt,  Yelly,  liuratori,  and 
Yohairp,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just,  and  always  pleasing 
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Iklling  empire;  and  some  preference  was  shown  to  the 
female  or  iil^itimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater 
part,  the  title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful,  and  the 
merit  was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale  of  their  dominions. 
Those  who  could  appear  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  crowned  emperors  in  the  Vatican;  but  their  modesty 
was  more  frequently  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  kings 
of  Italy :  and  the  whole  term  of  seventy-four  years  may  be 
deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to 
the  establishment  of  Otho  the  First 

Otho*"  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony; 
and  if  he  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  the  adversary  and 
proselyte  of  Charlemagne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquished 
people  was  exalted  to  reign  over  their  conquerors.  His 
&ther,  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Its 
Umits  "*  were  enlarged  on  every  side  by  his  son,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Othos.  A  portion  of  Gaul,  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was 
assigned  to  the  Germans,  by  yirhose  blood  and  language  it  has 
been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Between 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho 
acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Aries.  In  the  North,  Christianity  was  propagated 
by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Slavic 
nations,  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder :  the  marches  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Sleswick  were  fortified  with  German  colonies ;  and  the 
king  of  (Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  con- 
fessed themselves  his  tributary  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  forever  fixed  the  Imperial 
crown  in  the  name   and   nation   of  Germany.      From   that 

"'  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  in  whose  favor 
the  Dudby  of  Saxony  had  been  instituted,  A.  D.  858.  Ruotgerus, 
the  biographer  of  a  St.  Brand,  (Bibliot  Bunavianse  Catalog,  torn,  iiu 
▼oL  ii  pu  679,)  gives  a  s^^ndid  character  of  his  family.  Atavorum 
atavi  usque  ad  hominum  memoriam  omnes  nobilissimi;  nullus  in 
eorum  stirpe  ignotus,  nullus  degener  facile  reperitur,  (apud  Strui^um, 
Corp.  Hist  German,  p.  216.)  Yet  Gundling  (in  Henrico  Aucupe)  is 
not  satisfied  of  his  descent  from  Witikind. 

"*  See  "the  treatise  of  Conringius,  (de  Finibus  Imperii  Germanici, 
Fraocofurt  1680,  in  4:to. :)  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  impro|)er 
Kale  of  the  Roman  and  Carlovmgian  empires,  and  discusses  with 
rMideration  the  rights  of  Germany,  her  vassals,  and  her  neighbors. 
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niemorable  aera,  two  maxims  of  public  jxirispradeiice  were 
introduced  bv  force  and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince, 
who  was  elected  in  the  German  diet^  acquired,  from  that  in- 
stant, the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Rome.  II.  But  that 
he  might  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augus- 
tus, till  he  had  received  the  crown  from  die  hands  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.'** 

The  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to 
the  East  by  the  alteration  of  his  style ;  and  instead  of  salut- 
ing his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to  adopt 
the  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brother."*  Per- 
haps in  his  connection  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of 
husband :  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language 
of  peace  and  friendship,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had  renounced  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  The  nature,  the  duration, 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  union  between  two  dis- 
tant and  dissonant  empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but 
the  unanimous  silence  of  the  Latins  may  teach  us  to  suspect, 
that  the  report  was  invented  ■  by  the  enemies  of  Irene,  to 
charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state  to 
the  strangers  of  the  West."*  The  French  ambassadors  w€te 
the  spectators,  and  had  nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatred.  Constantino- 
ple was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancient 
Rome :  a  proverb,  "  That  the  Franks  were  good  friends  and 
bad  neighbors,"  was  in  every  one's  mouth ;  but  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  provoke  a  neighbor  who  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
iterate, in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony^  of  his 
Imperial  coronation.     After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuit  and 


**•  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  nmnber  Conrad  L  and  Henry 
1,  the  Fowler,  in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed 
by  those  kings  of  Grermany.  The  Italians,  Muratori  for  instance^  are 
more  scrupulous  and  correct,  and  only  reckon  the  princes  who  hare 
been  crowned  at  Rome. 

""  Invidiam  tamen  suscepti  nominis  (0.  P.  imperatoribus  super  hoc 
indignantibus)  magn&  tulit  patientia,  yidtque  eorum  contumaciam 
.  .  .  mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolis  fratres  eos 
appellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28,  p.  128.  Perhaps  it  was  on  their  account 
that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive  the  empire. 

*"*  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles, 
KapovWos  (Chronograph,  p.  899,)  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with 
Irene,  (p.  402,)  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  GaiUard  relates  fail 
Innsactions  with  the  Greek  empire,  (torn,  il  p.  446 — 466.) 


\ 
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delay,  the  ambassadors  of  Nioephoras  found  bim  in  his  camp, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Sala ;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to 
confound  their  vanity  by  displaying,  in  a  Franoonian  village, 
the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  palace.'" 
The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through  four  halls  of 
audience :  in  the  fi»t  they  were  ready  to  ML  prostrate  before 
a  ^endid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  be  informed  them 
that  be  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the 
horse,  of  the  emperor..  The  same  mistake,  ssod  the  same  an- 
swer,  wei^  repeated  in  the  apartm^its  of  Ihe  count  palatine, 
the  steward,  and'  the  chamberlain ;  and  their  hnpatience  was 
gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presenceK^hamber 
were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on 
his  throne,  inched  mth.  the  foreign  luxury  which  he  despised, 
and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  victorious 
chie&.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West 
were  defined  by  the  right  of  present  possession.  But  the 
Greeks^'*  soon  foi^t  this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered 
it  only  to  hate  the  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted.  Dur- 
ing  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  reapectfuUy 
saluted  the  aiugust  Charkimagne,  with  the  acclamatioDS  of 
hasUeuSj  and  emperor  <A  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these 
qualities  were  separated  in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the 
Byzantine  letters  were  inscribed,  *^To  the  king,  or,  as  he 
styles  himself  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.'* 
When  both  power  ana  virtue  were  extinct,  they  despoiled 
Lewis  the  Second  of  his  hereditary  titl^,  and  with  the  bar- 
barous appellation  of  rex  or  regcL^  degraded  him  among  the 
crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply '^*  is  expressive  of  his 
weakness :  he  proves,  with  some  learning,  that,  both  in  sacred 

^^  Gullard  very  properlv  observes,  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce 
suitable  to  children  only ;  but  that  it  was  indeea  r^wesented  in  the 
presence,  and  for  the  heiiefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

^**  Compare,  in  the  ongioal  texts  collected  by  Pagi,  (torn,  iil  A  D. 
812,  No.  7,  A.  D.  824,  No.  10,  (fee,)  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  son;  to  the  former  the  ambassadors  of  Midia^  (who  were  indeed 
disavowed)  OKMre  sno,  id  est  liDgnft  GrsecH  laudes  dizenmt,  impera- 
torem  eum  et  BairtXca  appellantes ;  to  the  latter,  VowtO  imperatori 
/Vaficoru»i»  Ac. 

^*^  See  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of 
Salerno,  (Scri^  ItaL  torn,  il  pars  il  p.  248—254,  a  98— lO'Z,)  whom 
Baronius  (A.  I).  871,  No.  61—71)  mistook  for  Srchempert,  when  fas 
transcribed  it  in  Ins  Aanals. 

o* 
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and  profane  hi&tory,  the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  word  bctsileus:  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were  assumed 
in  a  more  exclusive  and  imperial  sensje,  he  claims  from  his 
ancestors,  and  from'  the  popes,  a  just  participation  of  the 
honors  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy  was 
revived  in  the  reign  of  the  Othos;  and  their  ambinsador 
describes,  in  lively  colors,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine 
court"*  The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  and  in  their  last  decline 
refosed  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Germany  the  titf e  of  Ro- 
man emperors.   ..       .     <  .  ,  .     ■ 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic 
and  Grecian  princes ;  and  the  importance  of  this  prerc^ative 
increased  wiUi  the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  Christian  aristociiacy,  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate-  to  assist 
the  administration,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  the  bishop. 
Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish 
was  governed  by  a  cardinal  priest^  or  presbyter,  a  title  which, 
however  common  or  modest  in  its  origin,  has  aspired  to  em- 
ulate the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was  enlarged  by 
the  association  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  consid^^ble 
hospitals,  the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  ecclesiastical  senate  was 
directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bdshopa  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince, who  were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia, 
Porto,  Yelitrse,  Tusculum,  Pr»neste,  Hbur,  and  the  Sabines, 
than  by  their  weekly  service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  supe- 
rior share  in  the  honors  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see. 
On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  suffrage  of  iJie  college  of  cardinals,"'  and  their 

^>*  Ipse  enim  vos,  non  imperatorein,  id  est  BaviXca  au&  UoguA,  sed 
ob  indignationem  Pfiya,  id  est  reffem  nostra  vocabat,  Xiutprand,  in 
hag&t  in  Script  ItaL  torn,  it  para  i  p.  479.  The  pope  had  eidiorted 
Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the 
august  emperor  of  the  Homatu — qua  inscriptio  secundum  Graoos 
peocaioria  et  temeraria . . .  imperatorem  inquiunt,  wUversalem,  Bo- 
tAanorvm,*At»ffU8tum,  magnum,  tolvm,  Nicephorum,  (p.  486.)  , 

^^*  -The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  oe  found  in 
Thomassin,  (Discipline  de  TE^lise,  torn,  i  p.  1261—1298,)  Muratori, 
(Anti^uitat.  Italie  Medii  ^vi,  torn,  vl  Dissert  bd  p.  169 — 182,)  and 
Iffwheim,  (Institut  Hist  Ecdee.  p.  845 — 847,)  who  accurately  re- 
marks the  form  and  changes  of  the  eleetioa    The  eardinal-biaBGp^ 
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choice  was  ratified  or  rejected  bj  the  applause  or  clamor  of 
the  Roman  peo]/<e.  But  the  election  was  imperfect;  nor 
could  the  pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the 
advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his  approba- 
tion and  consent.  The  royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the 
spot,  the  form  and  freedom  of  the  proceedings ;  nor  was  it 
till  after  a  previous  scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates, that  he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed 
the  donations  which  had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Pet^r.  In  the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were 
submitted  to  the  sentence  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  a  synod 
of  bishops  he  presumed  to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish, 
the  crimes  of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  First  imposed  a  treaty 
on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  the  candi- 
date most  acceptable  to  his  majesty  :^"  his  successors  antici- 
pated or  prevented  their  choice :  they  bestowed  the  Roman 
benefice,  l&e  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  their 
chancellors  or  preceptors ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  merit 
of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  inter- 
position of  foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were 
most  speciously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election. 
The  competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals 
appealed  to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude;  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the 
counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  long  and  dis- 
graceful servitude.  The  Roman  pontic,  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by 
their  tyrants ;  and  such  was  their  indigence,  after  the  loss  and 
usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could 
aeither  support  the  stat^  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity 
of  a  priest'^*    The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Maro- 

HO  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest 
tf  the  sacred  college. 

"^  Firmiter  jurantes,  nunquam  se  papain  electuros  aut  audioaturoB, 
prseter  consensum  et  electionem  Othonis  et  filii  suL  (Liutprand,  L  vl  a 
6,  p.  472.)  This  important  concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm 
the  decree  of  the  dergy  and  people  of  Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  by 
Baromas,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  (A-  D.  964,)  and  so  well  defended  and 
ezplamed  ^  St  Marc,  (Abr6ge,  tom.  ii.  p.  808—816,  torn.  iv.  p.  1167 
*— 1186.)  Cfonsult  the  histori<»l  critic,  and  the  AnnalJs  of  Mnratori,  for 
for  the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 

^'*  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church,  in  the^  zth  oen* 
tary,  are  strongly  painted  in  tbt  history-  and  legation  of  liatpnuM^ 
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na  and  Theodora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty, 
their  political  and  amorous  intrigues  :  the  most  strenuous  of 
their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their 
reign  "•  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages  "*  the  fable  "' 
of  a  female  pope.""  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy,  were  seated  in 
Sie  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
that  the  second  of  these  became  the  head  of  the  Latin  church.* 


(see  p.  440,  460,  471 — 176,  479,  <&c ;)  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to 
observe  Muratori  tempering  the  invectives  of  Baronins  against  the 
popes.  Bat  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by 
lay-patrons. 

^^*  The  time  of  Pope  Joan  (papissa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat 
earlier  than  Theodora  or  Marozia;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary 
reign  are  forcibly  inserted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  111.  But 
the  contemporary  Anastasius  indissolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  ana 
the  elevation  of  Benedict,  ^illico,  mox,  p.  247 ;)  and  the  accurate 
chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibmtz,  fixes  both  events  to  the 
year  867. 

"®  The  advocates  for  Pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  wit- 
nesses, or  rather  echoes,  of  the  xivth,  xvth,  and  xvith  centuries.  They 
bear  testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  multiplying  the 
proof  that  so  curious  a  story  mtttt  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of 
every  description  to  whom  it  was  known.  On  those  of  the  ixth  and 
xth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have  flashed  with  a  double 
force.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach?  Could  liut- 
prand  have  missed  such  scandal  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss 
flie  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigeber  of  Gamblours,  or 
even  Marianus  Scotus ;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of 
Pope  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
Roman  Anastasius. 

"'  As  false,  it  deserves  that  name;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Suppose  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to 
have  been  bom  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the 
army :  her  merit  or  fortune  might  have  raised  her  to  St.  Peter*s  chair ; 
her  amours  would  have  been  natural:  her  delivery  in  the  streets 
unlucl^,  but  not  improbable. 

">  Till  the  reformation  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without 
offence :  and  Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the 

Sopes  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  lii.  p.  624 — 626.) 
he  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned  Protestants,  Bloudel  and 
Bayle,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Pafbsse,  Polonus,  Blondel  ;)  but  their 
brethren  were  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and  generous  criticism. 
Spanheim  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  controversy ; 
and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspicion, 
(P^  «8».)  . 


*  John  XL  was  the  son  of  her  hoBband  Alberio,  not  of  her  lover,  Pcips 
Borgios  in.,  as  Muratori  has  distinctly  proved,  Ann.  ad  aniL  911,  ton.  ▼ 
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His  youtli  and  manhood  were  of  a  saitable  complexion ;  and 
the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear  testimony  to  the  charges 
that  were  urged  t^ainst  him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Otho  the  Great  As  John  XIL  had  renounced 
the  dress  and  decencies  of  his  profession,  the  soldier  may  not 
perhaps  be  dishonored  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood 
that  he  spilt,  the  flames  Uiat  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious  pur- 
suits of  gaming  and  hunting.  His  open  simony  might  be  the 
consequence  of  distress ;  and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be  true,  cot^d  not  possibly  be  serious. 
But  we  read,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson 
of  Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome ; 
that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned  into  a  school  for  prostitu- 
tion, and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  had  deterred  the 
female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  lest,  in 
the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his  successor."' 
The  Protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these 
characters  of  Antichrist ;  but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.  After 
a  long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was  reformed  and 
exalted  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VIE.  That  am- 
bitious monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two  projects. 
I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  election,  and  forever  to  abolish  the  right  or  usurpa- 
tion of  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  people.  H.  To  bestow 
and  resume  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice  ^**  of  the 
church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over  the  kings 

"'  Lateranense  palatium  .  .  .  prostibulum  meretricum  .  .  .  Testis 
omDium  gentioin,  preeterquam  RomaDorum,  absentia  mulierum,  quai 
sanctorum  apostolorum  limina  orandi  gratii  timent  visere,  cum  non- 
nuUas  ante  dies  paucos,  hunc  audierint  coojngatas,  vidoas,  virgines 
vi  oppressisse,  (Liutprand,  Hist  L  vi  &  6,  p.  471.  See  the  whoU 
a&ir  of  Johu  XIL,  p.  471—476.) 

^**  A  new  example  of  the  misdiief  of  equivocation  is  the  beneficiwm 
i  (Ducauge,  torn.  i.  p.  617,  <&a,)  which  the  pope  conferred  on  the  em- 
peror  Frederic  L,  since  the  Latin  word  may  signify  either  a  legal 
nef,  or  a  simple  favor,  an  obli^tion,  (we  want  the  word  Hen/ait.)  (See 
Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alleman&,  torn,  iil  p.  898 — 108.  Pfeael,  Abr6g< 
Ohroanlogiqae,  tom.  L  p.  229,  296,  817,  824,  420,  480,  500,  606, 
D09,  Ac)  

p.  Si68.  Her  grandson  Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  XIL,  was  pope ; 
bot  a  great-grandson  cannot  he  discovered  in  any  of  the  succeeding  popNBs ; 
nor  does  oar  historian  himself,  in  his  sahsequent  narratioo,  (p.  202,)  aeen 
K  hnow  of  one.    Hohhoase,  EUostrations  of  Chitdo  Harold,  p.  309.— II. 
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and  kingdcms  of  the  earth.  After  a  contest  of  fifty  yearn, 
the  fir&t  of  these  designs  was  accomplished  by  the  firm  support 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  with 
that  of  their  chief.  But  the  second  attempt,  though  it  was 
crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent  success,  has  been 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular  power,  and  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  improvement  of  human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bishop 
n^r  the  people  could  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the 
provinces  which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the 
dianoe  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose  a 
master  for  themselves ;  and  the  powers  which  had  been  dele- 
gated to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted  to  the  French 
and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  West.  The  broken  records  of 
the  times"'  preserve  some  remembrance  of  their  palace, 
their  mint^  their  tribunal,  their  edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice, 
which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from 
Caesar  to  the  preefect  of  the  city."'  .  Between  the  arts  of  the 
popes  and  the  violence  jof  the  people,  this  supremacy  was 
crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles  of  emperor 
and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  neglected  to 
assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their 
ambition  was  diverted,  by  more  alluring  objects ;  and  in  the 
decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  the  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers  to 
assume  the  character  of  her  third  husband ;  and  Hugh,  king 
of  Burgundy  was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of 
Hadrian  or  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the  princi- 
pal bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  banquet ; 
but  his  reluctant  and  ungraceful  service  was  chastised  with  a 
blow  by  his  new  father.  The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revo- 
lution. "Romans,^'  exclaimed  the  youth,  *^once  you  were 
the  masters  of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the  most 
abject  of  your  slaves.    They  now  reign,  these  voracious  and 

"*  For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  see. Sigonius, 
de  Regno  ItaliiB,  0pp.  torn.  IL,  with  the  Kotes  of  Saxius,  and  the 
Annals  of  Muratori,  who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors 
of  his  great  collection. 

^"  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  Jet 
Monnoyes  de  France,  in  which  he  prodir*es  some  Roman  coins  of  tha 
Frendi  emi)erora 
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brutal  savages,  and  my  iDJory  is  the  commencement  of  jour 
servitude.''  ^*'  The  alarum  bell  rang  to  arms  in  eveiy  quarter 
of  the  city :  the  Burgundians  retreated  with  haste  and 
shame;  Marozia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son,  and 
his  brother.  Pope  John  XL,  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions.  With  the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed 
above  twenty  years  the  government  of  Rome ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  gratified  the  popular  prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office, 
or  at  least  the  title,  of  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John 
XIL :  hke  his  predecessor,  he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard 
princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the  church  and  republic ;  and 
the  services  of  Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial  dignity. 
But  the  Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Eomans  were  impatient^ 
the  festival  of  the  coronation. was  disturbed  by  the  secret  con- 
flict of  prerogative  and  freedom,  and  Otho  commanded  his 
sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be 
assaulted  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar."'  Before  he 
repassed  the  Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  the 
people  and  the  ingratitude  of  John  XIL  The  pope  was  de- 
graded in  a  synod;  the  praefect  was  mounted  on  an  ass, 
whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon ;  thirteen 
of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged,  others  were  mutilated  or 
banished ;  and  this  severe  process  was  justified  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has 
accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody  act,  the 
massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table 
under  the  fiiir  semblance  of  hospitality  and  friendship."*  In 
the  minority  of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Rome  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  consul  Grescen- 
tius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.  From  the  condition  of 
a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of  the 

"'  Romanomm  aliquaiido  serri,  adlioet  Bnrgandiones,  Romania 
imperentl  .  .  Bomane  urbis  dignitas  ad  tantam  es^stnltitiam  ducta» 
Qt  meretrieom  etiam  imperio  pareat  f  (liutprand,  L  iii  c  12,  p.  450.) 
Si^nios  (L  vL  p.  400)  positively  affirms  the  renovation  of  the  consul- 
ship ;  hat  in  the  old  writers  Albericiis  is  more  frequently  siyled  prin* 
eeps  Romanomm. 

^**  Ditmar,  p.  854,  apud  Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  489. 

>**  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  Pantheon 
of  (Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  (Script  ItaL  torn.  viL  jl  486,  487,)  who  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  xiitb  century,  (Fabricius  Bibliot  Latin. 
Med.  et  Infimi  uSvi,  tom.  iil  p.  69,  edit  Mansi ;)  but  his  evidenes^ 
which  imposed  on  Sigonius,  is  reasonably  suspected  by  Muratoi^ 
(Annalif  tom.  viti.  p.  177.) 
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dty,  oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the  popes,  and  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Greek  .em- 
perors.^ In  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  he  maintained  an  ol>- 
Btinate  siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a 
promise  of  safety :  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet^  and 
his  head  was  exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  Otho,  after  separating  his  troops,  was  be- 
ieged  three  days^  without  food,  in  his  palace;  fmd  a  dis- 
graceful escape  saved  him  from  tiie  justice  or  fury  of  the 
Romans.  The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people, 
and  the  widow  of  Cresoentius  enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the 
fame  of  revenging  her  husband,  by  a  poison  which  she  ad- 
ministered to  her  Imperial  lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho 
the  Third  to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  North,  to 
erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of  the 
Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only  once  in  their 
lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  receive  their 
crown  in  the  Vatican.^^*  Their  absence  was  contemptible, 
their  presence  odious  and  formidable.  T^ey  descended  from 
the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  their  barbarians,  who  were  strangers 
and  enemies  to  the  country;  and  their  transient  visit  was  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.^^^  A  faint  remembrance  of 
their  ancestors  still  tormented  the  Romans;  and  they  beheld 
with  pious  indignation  the  succession  of  Saxons,  Franks, 
Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  who  usurped  the  purple  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Caesars. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and 
reason  than  to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  foreign 
nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and  interest.  A  tor- 
rent of  Barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive 

^*^  The  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremonies 
of  the  zth  century  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengarius, 
(Scri^  ItaL  torn.  iL  uars  I  ]>.  40^—414,)  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of 
Hadrian  Yalesius  and  Leibnitc  Sigooius  has  related  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  Roman  expedition,  in  good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  ol 
time  and  fiict,  (L  yii.  p.  441—446.) 

^*^  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  II  Huratori  taJces  leave 
to  ob8erye---doyeano  ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barium,  e  hetiialt 
Tedeschi    AnnaL  torn,  viil  p.  868. 


*  The  Marqais  Ma£fef  s  gallery  contained  a  medal  with  Imp.  G»s  A« 
gust  P.  P.  Cre^centins.  Hence  Hobbonse  infers  that  he  affected  the  ei» 
pine.    HobhoQfle.  Blastrationa  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  252.— M. 
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empire  must  be  supported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy  and 
oppression;  in  the  centre,  an  absolnte  power,  prompt  in 
action  and  rich  in  resources;  a  swift  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  extreme  parts;  fortificatbns  to  check  the  first 
efhrt  of  rebellion;  a  regular  administration  to  protect  and 
punish;  and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inS|Mre  fear,  without 
provoking  discontent  and  despair.  Far  different  was  the 
situation  of  the  German  Caesars,  who  were  ambitious  to  en- 
slave the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patrimonial  estates  were 
stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered  in  the  provinces ;  but 
this  ample  dpmain  was  alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  dis- 
tress of  successive  princes ;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute 
and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops  were  formed 
by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of  their  feudal  vassals,  who 
passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the  license  of 
rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  before  the  end 
of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the 
pestilential  yifluence  of  the  climate :  the  survivors  brought 
back  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles,"'  and  the  effects 
of  their  own  intemperance  were  often  imputed  to  the  treach- 
ery and  malice  of  the  ItalianI,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the 
calamities  of  the  Barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  migiit 
contend  on  equal  terms  wiUi  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy ;  nor 
can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much  interested  in  tbe 
event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  free 
dom ;  and  the  generous  example  was  at  length  imitated  b^ 
the  republics  of  Tuscany.*  In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal 
government  had  never  been  totally  abolished;  and  their  first 
privileges  were  granted  by  the  favor  and  policy  of  the  em- 
perors, who  were  desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian  barriei 


^**  After  boiling  away  the  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  that  purpose 
were  a  necessary  piece  of  travelliiig  fiimitare ;  and  a  German  whc 
was  using  it  for  his  brother,  promised  it  to  a  friend,  after  it  should 
hare  been  employed  for  himself,  (Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  423,  424.] 
The  same  author  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  cxtmguishea 
*n  Italy,  (tom.  ii.  p.  440.) 

^  Compare  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  R4pab1iqiies  Italitumos.  ,  HaUatn'i 
Middle  Ages.  Raamer,  Gheschichte  der  HohcnstauflTen.  Savigny,  Ge 
Mhichte  des  Edmischen  Rechto,  vol  Ui.  p.  ?a  with  the  aatbors  qootea 
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Against  the  independence  of  the  nobles.  But  their  rapid 
progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensions, 
were  founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising  com- 
munities/*' Each  citj  filled  the  measure  of  her  diocese  or 
district:  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and  bishops,  of  the 
roarqiHses  and  counts,  was  banished  from  the  land ;  and  the 
proudest  nobles  were  peiisuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their 
solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honorable  character 
of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The  legislative  authority  was 
inherent  in  the  general  assembly ;  but  the  executive  powers 
;were  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the 
three  orders  of  captains,  valvassors,^**  and  commons,  into 
which  the  republic  was  divided.  Under  the  protection  of 
equal  law,  the  labors  of  agriculture  and  commerce  were 
gradually  revived;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Lombards 
was  nourished  by  Uie  presence  of  danger;  and  as  often  as 
the  bell  was  rung,  or  the  standard  ^**  erected,  the  gates  of 
the  city  poured  forth  a  numierous  and  intrepid  band,  whose 
zeal  in  their  own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  th^  use  and  dis~ 
cipline  of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the 
pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overUirown;  and  the  invincible 
genius  of  liberty  prevailed  ovef  the  two  Frederics,  the  great- 
est princes  of  the  middle  age ;  the  first,  superior  perhaps  in 
military  prowess;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in 
the  softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendor  of  the  purple,  Frederic 
the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts  of 
H  statesman,  the  valor  c^  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant. 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  renewed  a  science 
most  favorable  to  despotism ;  and  his  v^al  advocates  pro- 
claimed the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less 
odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia; 

^**  Otho,  bishop  of  Frieingen,  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the 
Italian  cities,  (1.  li.  c.  18,  in  Script  ItaL  torn,  vl  p.  '707 — ^710:)  and 
the  rise,  progress,  and  governmeDt  of  these  republics  are  perfectly 
illustrated  by  Muratori,  ( Antiquitat  ItaL  Medii  Mvi,  torn.  iv.  dissert 
xlv. — ^lii.  p.  1 — 676.    AnnaL  torn.  viiL  ix.  x.) 

"*  For  these  titles,  see  Selden,  (Titles  of  Honor,  voL  iil  part  L 
p.  488,)  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  140,  torn.  vL  p.  776,)  and  St 
Marc,  (Abr^6  Ghronologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  719.) 

'**  The  Lombards  invented  and  used  the  carocium,  a  standard 
pLintcd  on  a  car  or  wagon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen,  (Ducange,  torn. 
H.  p.  194, 195.    Muratori,  Antiquitat  torn,  il  dls.  xxvi  p.  489— 4Mi) 
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tod  th0  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  ai  'tioKy  thousand  pimuds 
of  silver/**  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  demand, 
by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  cfficers.  The  obstinate  cities  were 
reduced  by  the  terror  or  the  force  of  his  arms :  his  captives 
were  delivered  to  the  executioner,  or  shot  fifom  his  military 
engines;  and.  after  the  si^e  and  surrender  of  Milan,  the 
buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were-  razed  to  the  ground, 
three  hundred  hostages  were  sent  into  Germany,  wad  the 
inhabitants  were  dispensed  in  four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of 
the  inflexible  conqueror.^^^  But  Milan  soon  rose  from  hor 
ashes;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  cemented  by  dis* 
tress :  thar  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  Pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  and  the  Greek  empdfor :  the  fabric  of  oppression 
was  overturned  in  a  day ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Ci>nstance, 
Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations,  the  freedom  of 
four-and*twenty  cities.  His  grandson  contended  with  their 
vigor  and  maturity ;  but  Frederic  the  Second'^*  was  endowed 
with  some  personal  and  peculiar  advanti^es.  His  birth  and  ed- 
ucation recommended  him  to  the  Italians ;  and  in  the  impla- 
cable diBOord  of  the  two  Actions,  the  Ghibelins  were  attadied 
to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guel&  displayed  the  banner  of 
liberty  and  the  church.  The  court  of  Kome  had  slumbered, 
when  his  &ther  Henry  the  Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with 
the  empire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sidly;  and  from 
these  hereditary  realms  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready 
supply  of  troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was 
finally  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  VaticHn :  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger, 
and  the  last  of  his  fiunily  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public 
scaffold.    During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy, 

^**  Qanihcr  Ligurinus,  L  yiil  684,  et  seq.,  apnd  Schmidt^  torn,  iii 
p  899. 

'^^  Solus  imperator  faciem  suam  firmavit  ut  petram,  (Barcard.  de 
Ezcidio  Mediolani,  Script  ItaL  torn.  tL  p.  917.)  Tliis  volume  of  Mu- 
ratori  ooDtaun  the  origmak  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  First  which 
must  be  compared  wiUi  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  prejudices 
of  each  Gkrman  or  Lombard  writer.* 

^**  For  the  huttory  of  Frederic  IL  and  the  house  of  Swabia  at  Na 
pies,  see  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn,  ii  1.  zir. — ^xix. 


*  Vou  Ranmer  has  traced  the  fbrtunes  of  the  Swabian  hoaae  in  one  of  the 
lUeiit  historical  works  of  modem  times.  He  may  be  ooraparod  with  the 
•pMtad  and  indepeodeat  Sismondi' — M. 
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and  the  name  wasreniaiiibered  only  hy  the  ignominio^  salt 
of  the  last  relics  of  sovereignty.  ^ 

The  Barbarian  eonquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  Ui 
decorate  then*  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor ;  but  it  was  not 
their  design  to  invest  him  with  the  despotism  of  ComitaBtine 
and  Jnstinian.  The  persons  of  the  Germans  were  ftee,  theii 
conquests  were  their  own^  and  their  natioiial  charaoter  was 
animated  by  a  spirit  whidi  scorned  the  servile  jurkpnidence 
of  the  new  or  the  ancient  Rome.  It  would  have  been  a  vain 
and  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed 
freemen,  who  were  impatient  of  a  magistrate;  on  the  bold, 
who  refused  to  obey ;  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  com* 
mand.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed 
among  the  dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the 
smaller  districts,  and  the  margraves  of  the  mandies  or  fron- 
tiers, who  all  united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had 
been  del^(ated  to  the  lieut^ants  of  the  first  Caesars.  The 
Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  soldiers  of 
fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  legions,  assumed  the  Im- 
perial purple,  and  either  Med  or  succeeded  ia  th^r  revolt, 
without  wounding  the  power  and  unity  of  government  If  the 
dukes,  margraves,  and  counts  of  Germany,  ware  less  audar 
cious  in  their  claims,  the  consequences  of  their  success  were 
more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Instead  of  aiming 
at  the  supreme  rank,  they  silently  labored  to  establish  and 
appropriate  their  provincial  independence.  Their  ambition 
was  seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals,  their 
mutual  example  and  support,  the  common  interest  of  the 
subordinate  nobility,  the  change  of  princes  and  fiimilies,  the 
minorities  of  Otho  the  Third  and  Heniy  the  Fourth,  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  cro¥m8 
of  Italy  and  Rome.  All  the  attributes  of  regal  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by  the  commanders  of  the 
provinces ;  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of 
coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  econ- 
omy. Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by 
favor  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  doubtful  vote 
or  a  voluntary  service ;  whatever  had  been  granted  to  one, 
could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ; 
and  every  act  of  local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly 
moulded  into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  kingdom.  In 
every  province,  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke  or  count  was 
interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  nobles;   the  aubjeoli 
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of  the  law  became  the  TaSBab  of  a  private  chief;  and  ihe 
filaadard  which  he  roceived  from  his  sovereign,  was  <^a 
njsed  i^inst  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal  power  of  the 
^1^  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or  policy 
^  the  C^rloTingian  and  Sason  dynasties,  who  blindly  depended 
w  their  moderation  and  fidelity ;  and  Uie  l»shoprics  of  Ger- 
many were  mad0  equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior  in 
tFealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the  mifitary 
«rder.  As  loi^  as  the  empenvs  retained  the  prerogative  of 
bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  sect]dar  bene- 
fices, their  qause  was  maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  ambition 
of  their  firiends  and  fa^vorites.  But  in  the  quarrel  of  Uie  in- 
vestitures, they  were  deprived  of  their  iniiuenoe  over  the  epis- 
copal chapters ;  the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the 
sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  hisySr«^  prayers^ 
the  rec<»imendiUi0n,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  ]ffebend  in 
each  chuteh.  Tbe  secular  governors,  instead  of  being  recalled 
at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  degraded  only  by  the  sen- 
tence of  their  peers. '  Ijei  the  first  age  ^  the  monardby,  the 
app(»ntment  of  the  son  to  the  duchy  or  county  of  bis  father, 
was  solicited  as  a  favor ;  it  was  gradually  obtain^  as  a  custom, 
and  extorted  as  a  right :  the  linesd  tuoeessioQ  was  ofii^i  extended 
to  tlie  colMt^ral  or  female:  branches ;  the  states  of  the  empire 
(their  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal,  appellation)  were  di- 
vided and  alienated  by  testament  and  sale ;  and  all  idea  of  a 
public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private  and  perpetual  inherit- 
ance. The  emperor  could  not  even  be  enriched  by  the  casual- 
ties of  forfeiture  and  extinctbn :  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he 
was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief;  and,  in  the  choice  of 
the  candidate,  it  was  his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or 
the  provincial  diet. 

After  the .  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  was  left 
a  monster  with  a  hundried  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and 
prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire:  the  lords  of  innu- 
merable castles  were  less  prone  to  obey,  than  to  imitate,  their 
superiors ;  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  strength, 
their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or 
robbeiy.  Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  violence  of  the 
same  tempest  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals 
were  divided  and  destroyed,  while  the  union  of  the  Germans 
has  produced,  under  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system 
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of  a  federative  republic.  In  the  frequent  and  at  last  tbe  per- 
petual institution  of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alire,  snd 
the  powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised  by  tbe 
tbree  branches  or  colleges  of  tbe  electors,  tbe  princes^  ani' 
tbe  free  and  Imperial  cities  of  Qermany.  I.  Seven  of  the 
most  powerful  feudataries  were  permitted  to  assume,  witJi  a 
distinguished  name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privil^e  of 
choosing  the  Roman  emperor;  and  these  electors  were  tbr 
kh^  of  B<^eiiiiay  tbe  duke  of  Saxony,  tbe  margrave  of  Bran« 
denburgb,  tbe  count  palatine  of.  the  Rfaiw^  and  the  threff 
arehlnshops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,-^  and  of  Cologne;  11.  The 
college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged  themselves  of  a  pro* 
miscuous  multitude :  they  reduced  to  four  representative  votes 
tbe 'long  series  of  independent  counts,  and  excluded  the  noble? 
or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom,  as  in  tbe  Polish 
diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  field  of  election.  III. 
Tbe  pride  of  birth  and  dominion,  of  tbe  sword  and  the  mitre^ 
wisely  adopted  the  commons  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, iand,  in  the  progress  of  society,  they  were  introduced 
about  the  siame  lera  into  th^  na^^ional  assemblies  of  France 
England,  and  Germany.  The  Hanseatic  League  commanded 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north :  the  confederates  of 
the  Rhine  secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland- 
country ;  tbe  influence  cf  the  cities  has  been  ade<{uate  t6  their 
wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates  tbe  acts 
of  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  aind  princes."* 

"•  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  Jus  publicum  of  Germany,  I 
must  either  quote  one  writer  or  a  thousand ;  and  I  had  rathei*  tmst  to 
one  faithful  guide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit,  a  *muUitttde  of.  names 
and  passa^ea  That  guide  is  M.  Pfeffel,  the  author  of  Uis  best  legid 
and  constitutional  history  that  I  know  of  any  country,  (l^ouvel 
Abr^gS  Chronologique  de  rHistoire  et  du  Droit  public  Alletnagne ; 
Paris,  1776,  2  vols,  in  4to.)  His  learning  and  judgment  have  dis- 
cerned the  most  interesting  &cts ;  his.  simple  brevity  comprises  them 
in  a  narrow  space.  EUs  chronological  order  distributes  them  under  the 
proper  dates ;  and  an  elaborate  iitdez  collects  tiiem  under  their  re- 
spective heads.  To  this  work,  in  tk  less  perfect  state,  Dr.  Robertson 
was  gratefully  indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  which  traces  even 
the  modern  changes  of  the  Germanic  body.  Tlie  dorptis  Bistoria' 
Germanice.  of  Struvius  has  been  likewise  co)iisiilted,the  niore  usefvUy, 
as  that  huge  compilation  is  fortified  in  every  page  with  the  original 
texts.* 


*  For  the  rise  and  progress  of  tbe  Honseatic  Leagae,  consalt  the  author^ 
Itadve   history   by   Sartorias;    Qeschicbte   des    Hanseatischen   Bundaa 
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It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  \fe  may  view  in  the 
strongest  light  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Roman  empire  of 
Germany,  which  no  longer  held,  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bhine^aud  Danube,  a  single  province  of  Trajan  or  Constan* 
tine.  Their  unworthy  suoqessors  were  the  counts  of  Haps* 
burgh,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  Schwartzenburgh  :  th« 
emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  procured  for  his  son  the  crown 
of  Bohemia,  and  his  grandson  Charles  the  Fourth  was  boro 
among  a  people  strange  and  barbarous  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Germans  themselves."*  After  the  excommunicatioif  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  pk  or  promise  of  the  va 
cant  empire  from  the  Roman  ponti£&,  who,  in  the  exile  and 
captivity  of  Avignon,  affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The 
death  of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral  college,  atid 
Charles  was  unanimously  saluted  king  of  the  Romans,  aiid 
future  emperor ;  a  title  which,  in  the  same  age,  was  prosti- 
tuted to  the  Csesars  of  Germany  and  Greece.  The  German 
emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and  impotent  magis- 
trate of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  left  him  a 
village  that  he  might  call  his  own.  His  best  prerogative  was 
the  right  of  presiding  and  proposing  in  the  national  senate, 
which  was  convened  at  his  summons ;  and  his  native  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nu- 
remberg, was  the  firmest-  seat  of  his  power  and  the  richest 
source  of  his  revenue.  The  army  with  which  he  passed  the 
Alps  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse.  In  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown, 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  monarchy ;  but  he  was 
admitted  only  with  a  peaceful  train;  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  shut  upon  him ;  and  the  king  of  Italy  was  held  a  cap- 
tive by  the  arms  of  the  Yisconti,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the 
aovereignty  of  Milan.  In'  the  Vatican  he  was.  again  crowned 
with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire;  but,  in  obedience  to  a 


"*  Yet,  personally,  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Barba- 
rian. After  his  education  at  Paris/  he  recovered  the  use  of  the 
Bohemian,  his  native,  idiom ;  and  the  emperor  conversed  and  wrote 
-with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German,  (Struvlus, 
p.  616,  616.)    Petrarch  always  represents  him  aa  a  polite  and  learned 


3  Tbeile,  Gotdngen,  1802.  New  and  improved  edition  by  Lappenberg 
Ilunbtirg,  1830.  The  ori|;inal  Hanseatic  league  comtorcbended  ColqgiMt 
and  many  of  the  great  citiea  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine.— ^H* 


\ 
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■ecret  treaty,  the  Roman  emperor  immediately  withdrew, 
without  reposing  a  single  night  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  eloquent  Petrarch,*"  whose  fancy  revived  the  visionary 
glories  of  the  Capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the  ignominious 
flight  of  the  Bohemian ;  and  even  his  contemporaries  could 
ol»erve,  that  the  sole  exercise  of  his  authority  was  in  the 
lucrative  sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  The  gold  of  Italy 
secured  the  election  of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the  shameful 
poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was  arrested 
by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was  detained  in  the 
pubUc  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the  payment  of  his 
expenses. 

From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The 
golden  bull,  which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  promul- 
gated in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator.  A  hundred 
princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted  their  own  dig- 
nity by  the  voluntary  honors  which  they  yielded  to  their  chief 
or  minister.  At  the  royal  banquet,  Hiq  hereditary  great  offi 
cers,  the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to 
kings,  performed  their  solemn  and  domestic  service  .of  the 
palace.  The  seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state 
by  the  aixrhbishops  of  MentZi  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  per- 
petual arch-chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The 
great  marshal,  on  horseback,  exercised  his  function  with  a 
silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied  on  the  ground,  and 
immediately  dismounted  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  guests. 
The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed 
the  dishes  on  the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburgh,  pesented,  after  «the  repast,  the  golden 
ewer  and  basin,  to  wasL  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as  great 
cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  the  emperor's  brother,  the 
duke  of  Luxemburgh  and  Brabant;  and  the  procession  was 
closed  by  the  great  huntsmen,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a 
stag,  wiUi  a  loud  chorus  of  horns  and  hounds."'  Nor  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  to  Germany  alone :  the 
hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  confessed  the  preeminence^ 

'^^  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of 
Charles  lY.  is  painted  in  lively  and  original  colors  in  the  curious 
Memoires  sur  la  vie  de  Petrarque,  torn,  iil  p.  876 — iSO,  by  the  Abb^ 
de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  has  never  been  blamed  by  any  reader  of 
taste  and  curiosity. 

^^  Seo  the  whole  ceremony  ia  Struvius.  p.  629 
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of  his  rank  and  dignity :  he  was  the  first  of  the  Christiaii 
princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
W  est :  "•  to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty  was  long  ap- 
propriated ;  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sublime  pre- 
rogative of  creating  kings  and  •  assembling  councils.  The 
oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pensioner 
of  Charles  the  Fourth ;  and  his  school  resounded  with  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  con- 
trary opinion  was'  condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  a 
heresy,  since  even  the  gospel  had  pronounced,  ^And  there 
went  forth  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  tfforld 
should  be  taxed."  "* 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between 
Augustus  and  Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast 
between  the  two  Caesars ;  the  Bohemian  who  concealed  his 
weakxxess  under  the  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman,  who 
disguised  his  strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty.  At 
the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the  sea 
and  land,  from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  state  and  the 
equal  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and 
her  provinces  assumed  a  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  cen* 
Bor,  a  consul,  and  a  tribune.  His  will  was  the  law  of  man- 
kind, biit  in  the  declaration  of  his  laws  he  borrowed  the  voice 
of  the  senate  and  people ; .  and  from  their  decrees  their  mas- 
ter accepted  and  renewed  his  temporary  commission  to  ad- 
minister the  republic.  In  his  dress,  his  domestics,"*  his  titles, 
in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus  maintained  the  char- 
acter of  a  private  Ronian;  and  his  most  artful  flatterers 
respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute  and  perpetual  monarchy. 

'■^^~'   '      I  _  I   I         11    I  I i"        '  II     I         I    I  m,  f  I  I  ■  ^m^^m—m^^^mmmm^ 

"'  The  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  bead, 
was  never  represented  with  more  d^mty  than  in  the  council  of  Oon- 
•tance.    See  JjeidasiVa  History  of  that  assembly. 

*^  Gravina,  Origines  Juris  Oivilis,  p.  108. 

^*^  Six  ibousand  urns  have  been  diMovered  of  the  slaves  and  freed* 
men  of  Angtustos  and  livia.  So  minute  was  the  division  of  office, 
Ihat  one  slave  was  appointed  to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  spnn  bj 
the  empress's  maids,  another  for  the  care  of  her  lap-dog,  dte^  (Oamere 
Sepolchrale,  by  Bianchim.  .  Extract  of  his  work  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Italiqne,  torn.  iv.  p.  1'75.  His  Eloge,  by  I'ontenelle,  torn,  vi  p.  ^b^-) 
But  these  servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  mora 
■nmerous  than  those  of  Pollio  or  Lentalns.  They  only  prore  the 
gdMEsl  ricfaes  of  the  dty. 

VOL.  T. — D 
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CHAPTER  L. 

OSBOBIPTION     OF     ARABIA    AND     ITS     INHABITANTS. -— BIRTH, 

CHARACTER,   AND   DOGTRINB   OF  MAHOMBT* H£  PREACHES 

AT  MECCA. FLIES   TO   MEDINA. PROPAGATES     HIS   REU- 

GION   BY  THE   SWORD. VOLUNTARY     OR    RELUCTANT    SUB- 
MISSION  OF  THE   ARABS. HIS  DEATH   AND  SUCCESSORS. — 

THE   CLAIMS   AND   FORTUNES  OF  ALI  AND   HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

After  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  ileetiDg  Caesars 
of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend,  in  the  reign 
of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Greek  inonarchy. 
While  the  state  was  exhausted  by  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
church  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
sects,  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in 
the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and 
of  Borne.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  manners 
of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  causes 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  our  eyes 
are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable  revolu- 
tions, which  have  impressed  a  new  and  lasting  character  on 
the  nations  of  the  globe.' 

In  the  vacant  space  between.  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
^Ethiopia,  the  Arabian  peninsula'  may  be  conceived  as  a 

'  As  in  thia  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  display  much  Arabic 
learning,  I  must  profess  mv  tobd  i^'oranoe  of  the  Oriental,  tongues, 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  mt^rpreters,  who  have  transfused' 
their  science  into  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  Their 
loUections,  y ersions,  and  iiistories,  I  shall,  occasionally  notiice.  • 

'  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  daases : 
1.  The  Greeks  and  Z<Uin8,  whose  progressive  knowledge  may  be 
traced  in  Agatharcides,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  in  Hudson,  Geograpli.  Minor, 
torn,  i,)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn,  l  1.  ii.  p.  159 — 167,  L  iil  p.  211-^ 
216,  edit  Wesseling,)  Strabo,  (L  xvi  p.  1112—1114,  from  Qratos- 
thenes,  p.  1122—1182,  from  Artemidorus,)  Dionysius,  (Periegesis,  927 
—969,)  Pliny,  (Hist  Ifatur.  v.  12,  vL  32,)  and  Ptolemy,  (Descript.  et 
Tabuke  Urbniaa,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iii)  2.  The  ArMc  uoriters,  whp, 
have  treated  the  subject  with  the  .seal  of  patriotism  or  devotion :  th« 
extracts  of  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  125 — 128)  from  ih» 
Geo^p^phy  of  the  Sherif  al  Edrissi,  render  ns  still  more  digsatiafiied 
yrith  the  version  or  abridgment  (p.  24—27,  44 — 56, 108,  ibc,  1 IV,  49^1 
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triangle  of  spadoos  but  irregular  dimensions.  From  tba 
northern  point  of  Beles '  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  is  terminated  by  the  Straits  of  Bebelmandel  and 
the  land  of  firanldncenBe.  About  half  this  length  may  be 
allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  to%e^  from  Bas- 
Bora  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed  Sea/  The 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern 
basis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfoM 
proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France ;  but  the  far  greater 
part  has  been  justly  stigmatiised  with  the  epithets  of  the  stony 
and  the  sandy.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked,  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage ; 
^nd  the  lonesome  traveUer  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and 
society  from  the  presence  of  vegetable  Hfe.  But  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by 
sharp  and  naked  mountains ;  and  the  tace  of  the  desert,  with* 
out  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.    Instead   of  refreshing  breeses,  the 

which  the  Maronites  have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of  Geo* 
graphia  Nubiensis,  (Paris,  1619 ;)  but  the  Latin  and  French  transla- 
tors, Greaves  (in  Hudson,  torn,  iii.)  and  Gtdland,  (Voyage  de  la 
Palestine  par  La  Roqne,  p.  266— >84e,)  have  opened  to  va  the  Arabia 
of  Abulfeoa,  the  most  copious  and  odrreet  aceount  of  the  peninsula, 
which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  the  BibUoth^ue  Onentale  of 
D'Herbelot,  p.  120,  et  alibi  passim.  8.  The  European  traveller t ;  among 
whom  Shaw  (p.  438—455)  and  Niebuhr  (Description,  1773 ;  Voyages, 
torn,  i  1776)  deserve  an  Iwnorable  distinction :  Busching  (Geograpiiie 
par  Bereng^er,  torn,  viii  p.  416-^10)  has  compiled  with  judgment , 
and  D*Aoville'8  Maps  (Orbis  Vetenbus  Notus,  and  l**  Partie  de 
TAsie)  should  lie  before  the  reader,  with  his  G^ographie  Andenne, 
torn.  iL  p.  208— 231  * 

'  Abulfed.  D^script  Arabiie,  p.  1.  D'Anville,  I'Euphrate  at  le 
Tigre,  p.  19,  20.  It  was  in  dua  place,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a 
satrap,  that  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates, 
(Anabasis,  L  i.  c.  10,  p.  29,  edit  Wells.) 

*  Reland  has  proved,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  1.  That  our 
Eed  Sea  (the  Arabian  Gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mare  Mw 
bnan,  the  *Ef>vBpa  daXaaeriy  of  the  andehts,  which  was  extended  to  the 
mdefinite  space  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  2.  That  the  synonymous,  words 
ipvQpos,  alBtoxp,  allude  to  the  color  of  the  blacks  or  negroes,  (Dissert 
MiscelL  tpm.  L  p.  69—117.) 

*  Of  modem  trayellerB  may  be  mentioned  the  adventurer  who  called 
fateuelf  All  Bey;  hut  above  ul,  the  intelUgect,  Oie  enterprising  tbu  acov 
ffito  Bucokhardt.*— M. 
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Winds,  particularly  from  the  south-west,  diffuse  a  noxious  and 
even  deadly  vapor;  the  hillocks  of  sand  whidt  they  alternately 
raise  and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean, 
and  whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been  lost  and  buried 
in  the  whirlwfhd.  The  common  benefits  of  water  are  an 
object  of  desire  and  contest;  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of 
wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and  propagate  the 
element  of  fire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which 
fl#tilize  the  soil,  and  convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent 
regions:  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by 
the  thirsty  earth :  the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or 
the  acacia,  that  strike  their  roots  into  the  clefia  of  the  rocks, 
are  nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night:  a  scanty  supply  of 
rain  is  collected  in  cistenis  and  aqueducts:  the  wells  and 
springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert;  and  the  pilgrim 
of  Mecca,'  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted 
by  the  taste  of  the  waters  which  have  rolled  over  a  bed  of 
sulphur  or  salt  Such  is  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of 
the  cHmate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of  evil  enhances  the 
value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A  shady  grove,  a 
green  pasture,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract 
a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can 
afford  food  And  refreshment  to  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and 
which  encourage  their  industiy  in  the  cultivation  of  the  palm- 
tree  and  the  vine.  The  high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and 
water;  the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  deli- 
c/ious,  the  animals  and  the  hunoan  race  more  numerous :  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husband- 
man; and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  frankincense*  and  coffee  have 
attracted  in  different  ages  the  merchants  of  the  world.  If  it 
be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsuU),  this  sequestered 
region  may  truly  deserve  the  appellation  of  the  happy ;  and 


*  Iq  the  thirty  days,  or  stalioiis,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  are 
fifteen  destitute  of  good  water.  See  the.  route  of  the  Hadjees,  in 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  4*77. 

'  The  aromatics,  especially,  the  fAus,  or  fi'ankincense,  of  Arabia, 

occupy  the  xiith  book  of  Pliny.    Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  L  iv.) 

introduces,  in  a  simile,  the  spicy  odors  that  are  blown  by  th^  nordi-etsi 

wind  from  the  Sabsean  coast : — 

'-— -  Many  a  league* 
Pleased  with  the  gmtefu)  soeat,  old  Oeeim  iinUet. 

(Plin.  Hist  Natur.  zil  42.) 
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the  splendid  coloring  of  fimcy  and  Motion  bas  been  suggested 
by  contra^  and  countenanced  hy  distance.  It  was  forthk 
earthly  paradise  that  Nature  had  reserved  her  dioicest  favom 
and  her  most  carious  workmanship :  the  incompatible  blessings 
of  luxury  and  innocence  were  ascribed  to  the  natives :  the  soil 
was  impr^nated  with  gold*  and  gems,  and  both  the  land 
and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odors  of  aromatic  sweets. 
This  divinon  of  the  tandy^  the  sUmy^  and  the  happy,  so 
fiimiliar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians 
themselves;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  country,  whose 
language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same,  should 
scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geography.  The 
maritime  districts  of  Bahrein  and  Oman  are  opposite  to  the 
realm  of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of  THnen  disjHays  the  limits, 
or  at  least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Felix :  the  name  of  Ifegei 
is  extended  over  the  inland  space;  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet 
has  illustrated  the  province  of  H^az  along  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.* 

The  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might 
be  outnumbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious 
province.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the 
ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Icthyophagi^  or  fish- 

'^  Miw  w ■  11  ■ ■    ■   ■  —   I      ■  ■   !■    ■     ■         ■  ■  *        ^1     ■  Mw   .  ■■  ■      I     111  ■    ■  111         I  M  p  «   ■     I  ,  m 

^  Agatharcides  affirms,  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from 
the  size  of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  nnt ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver 
ten  times,  the  value  of  gold,  (de  Marl  Rubro,  p.  60.)  These  real  ot 
imaginary  treasures  are  vanished ;  and  no  gold  mines  are  at  present 
known  in  Arabia,  (Kiebubr,  Description,  p.  124.)* 

^  Consnlt,  peruse,  and  study  toe  Specimen  Histonaa  Arabum  of 
Pocock,  (Oxou.  1660,  in  4to.)  The  thirty  pages  of  text  and  version 
are  extracted  from  the  Dynasties  of  Gre^ry  AbulpharagiiMi»  which 
Pocock  afterwards  translated,  (Oxon.  1668,  m  4Xo, ;)  the  throe  himdred 
and  fiftY)>eight  notes  fona  a  classic  and  original  work  on  the  Arabiaa 
antiquities. 

*  Arrian  remarks  the  IcUiyophagi  of  the  coast  of  Hejee,  (Periphis 
Maris  Eiythriei,  p.  12j)  and  beyond  Aden,  (p^  15.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  shores  of  tlie  Red  Sea  (in  the  largest  sense)  were  occupied  by 
these  .savages  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cyrus;  but  I  can  hardly  oelieve 
that  any  cannibals  were  left  among  the  savages  in  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian, (Prooop.  de  BelL  Persic  Li.  a  19.) 

*  A  brUUant  passage  in  jthe  ^[eogrtphical  poem  of  Dionytias  Periegetet 
embodies  the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Yemen. 
Greek. mythology,  and  die  traditions  of  the  "gorgeous  eajst,"  of  India  as 
well  as  Aiabia,  are  mingled  together  in  indiscriminate  splendor.  Compare^ 
te  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  the  recent  travels  of  Lieut.  Wellsted 
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eaters,  continued  to  wander  in  quest  of  tbeir  precarious  food. 
In  this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill  deservil  the  name 
of  society,  the.  human  brute,  i\ithout  arts  or  laws,  almost 
without  sense  or  language,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  might 
roll  fiway  in  silent  oblivion,  and  the  helpless  savage  was 
restniiiifid  from  multiplying  hb  I'ace  by  the  wants  and  pursuits 
which  confined  his  existence  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  sea- 
coast  But  in  an  early  period  of  antiquity  the  great  body  of 
the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  f^is  scene  of  misery ;  and  as 
the  naked  wilderness  could  not  maintain  a  people  of  hunters, 
they  rpse  at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiful  condition 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  Hfe  is  uniformly  pursued  by 
the  roving  tribes  of.  the  desert;  and  in  the  portrait  of  the 
modem  Bedomens^  we  may  trace  the  features  oi  their  ances* 
tors/*  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under 
similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and  camels,  and 
sheep,  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil 
is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  dominion  over 
the  useful  animals ;  and  the  Arabian  shepherd  had  acquired 
the  absolute  possession  of  a  6ftithful  friend  and  a  laborious 
slave."  Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genu- 
ine and  original  country  of  the  horse ;  the  climate  most  pro- 
pitious, not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness, 
of  that  generous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Arabian 
blood :  "  the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with  superstitious  care,  the 
honors  and  the  memory  of  the  purest  race :  the  males  are  sold 
at  a  high  price,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated ;  and 

^^  See  the  Specimen  HiAtoriaa  Arabum  of  Pocock,  p.  %  6,  86,  ^ 
Th»  journey  of  M.  d'Arrieux,  in  1664,  to  the  camp  of  the  emir  of 
Hount  Oarmel,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine,  Amsterdam,  1718,)  exhibits  a 
pleasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Bedoweens,  which  may 
be  illustrated  from  Niebuhr  (I^escnption  de  TArabie,  p.  827 — 844)  and 
Volney,  (torn.  i.  pi  848 — 886,)  the  last  and  most  judiobus  of  our  Syrian 
travellers. 

"  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasing  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the 
HorMe  and  the  Camel^  m  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buffim. 

"  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  D'Arvieiix  (p.  159 — 178)  and  Nie- 
buhr, (p.  142 — 144.)  At  the  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  the  hordes  of 
Neged  were  esteemed  sure-footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  senrice- 
abld,  those  of  Hejas  most  noble.  The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and 
last  dass,  were  generally  despised  as  having  too.  much  bodj  and  too 
little  spirit^  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient  p.  839 :)  their  strength  was 
requisite  to  boar  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armor 
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the  birth  of  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed  among  the  tribes,  as  a 
subject  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulation,  lliese  horses  are 
educated  in  the  tents,  amon^  the  children  of  the  Arabs,  with  a 
tender  familiarity,  which  trams  them  in  the  habits  of  gentle- 
ness and  attachment.  They  are  accustomed  only  to  wi&  and 
to  gallop :  their  sensations  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant 
abuse  of  the  spur  and  the  whip :  their  powers  are  reserved  for 
the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit :  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel 
the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart  away  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in 
the  rapid  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his 
seat  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  camel  is  a  sacred 
and  precious  gift.  That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burden 
can  perform,  without  eating  or  drinking,  a  journey  of  several 
days ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  is  preserved  in  a  large 
bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of  the  animal,  whose  body  is  imprinted 
with  the  marks  of  servitude :  the  larger  breed  is  capable  of 
transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  drome- 
dary, of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest 
courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  the 
camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nutri- 
tious :  the  young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal  :^*  a 
valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls  each 
year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the  gar- 
ments, the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  the  Bedoweens.  In  the 
rainv  seasons,  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage 
of  tne  desert :  during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of 
winter,  they  remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the 
hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  license  of  visiting  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  diltir^ ; 
and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may 
appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is 
in  the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  th6 
proudest  emir,  who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horse. 

^*  Qui  camibus  cameloniin  vesci  Bolent  odii  tenaces  simt,  was  ihe 
9pimoD  of  an  i^binti  physieum,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  88.)  Mahmnet 
himselfj  who  was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  eveq 
meiituA  the  camel;  bat  the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already 
luxurious,  (Gagnier  Yi*  dt  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  404.) 
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Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be  found  between  tba 
hordes  of  Scjtbia  and  the  Arabian  ti^bes ;  since  naany  of  tlie 
latter  were  collected  into  towns,  and  employed  in  tbe  labors 
of  trade  and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time  and  industry 
was  still  devoted  to  the  management  of  their  cattle :  they 
mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  with  their  brethren  of  ^he  desert; 
and  the  Bedoweens  derived  from  their  useful  intercourse  some 
supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art  and  knowl- 
edge. Among  the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,'*  enumerated 
by  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient  and  populous  were  situate  in 
the  ha/ppy  Yemen  :  the  towers  of  Saana,"  and  the  marvellous 
reservoir  of  Merab,"  were  constructed  by  the  kings  of  the 
Homerites  ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed  by  the  pro- 
phetic glories  of  Medina"  and  Mecca,"  near  the  Red 


pro- 
Sea^ 


'*  Yet  Marcian  of  Heraclea  (in  Periplo,  p.  16,  in  touL  i  Hudson, 
Minor.  Geograph.)  reckons  one  hundred  and  filxty-four  towns  in 
Arabia  Felix.  The  size  of  tiie  towns  might  be  small-^i^ie  &ith  of  tho 
writer  might  be  large. 

^^  It  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  torn.  ik.  p.  64)  to  Da- 
mascus, and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Iman  of  Temwi,  (Voyages  de 
Niebuhjr,  torn,  i  p.  831 — 342.)  Saana  is  twenty-four  parasaugs  from 
Bafar,  (Abulfeda,  p.  51,)  and  sixty-eight  from  Aden,  <p  53.) 

^^  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  57.  Oeograph.  Kabiensi^  p.  52.  Meriaba, 
or  Merab^  six  miles  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of 
Augustus,  (Plin.  Hist  Nat.  Ti.  82.)  and  had  not  revived  in  the  xivth 
century,  ( Abulfed.  Descripi  Arab.  p.  68.)* 

*'  llie  name  of  dty,  Medina^  was  approprial^,  «rar'  e^^;^>7v,  to 
Yatreb,  (tbe  latrippa  of  the  Greeks,)  the  seat  of  the  prophet  The 
distances  from  Medma  are  reckoned  by  Abulfeda  iu  stations,  or  days' 
journey  of  a  caravan,  (p.  15 :)  to  Bahrein,  xv. ;  to  Bassora,  xviii. ;  to 
Oufah,  XX. ;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  xx. ;  to  Cairo,  xxv. ;  to  Mecca* 
X. ;  from  Mecca  to  Saana,  (p.  62,)  or  Aden,  xxx. ;  to  Cairo,  xxxi.  days, 
or  412  hours,  ^ShaVs  Travels,  p.  477 ;)  which,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  D'AnviUe,  (Mesnres  Itineraires,  p.  99,)  allows  about  twenty- 
five  English  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  From  the  land  of  frankincense 
([Hadj^unaut  in  Yemen,  between  Aden  and  Cape  Fartasch)  to  Qaza, 
in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hist  Kat.  xii.  32)  computes  Ixv.  mansions  of  camela 
These  measures  may  assist  £ancy  and  elucidate  facts. 

"  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians,  (D'Her- 
belot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  868 — 871.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  125 
— 128.  Abulfeda,  p.  11 — 40.)  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  our  travellers  are  silent ;  and  the  short  hints  of  Thevenot 


*  See  note  2  to  chap.  i.  The  destruction  of  Meriaba  by  the  Hoquuis  i^ 
doabtiuL  The  town  never  recovered  the  iBandation  which  todt  plaoe  f rtna 
tbe  bursting  of  a  large  reservoir  of  water — aa  event  of  great  importance 
in  tbe  Arabian  annals,  and  discassed  at  ooanderable  length  by  modera 
Orinita]ists.--M 
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i||d  St  the  distance  from  each  other  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy.  iQiles.  The  last  of  thes/ft  holy  places  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and  the  termination 
of  the  yford  is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not, 
indeed,  in  the  most  flourishing  penod,  exceeded  the  size  and 
populousness  of  MarsaUes.  Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of 
superstition,  must  have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the  choice 
of  a  most  unpromising  situation.  They  erected  their  habita- 
tions of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain  ab^ut  two  miles  long  and  one 
mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mounti^^ :  the  soil 
is  a  rock ;  the  water  ev^n  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  bitter 
or  brackish;  the  pastures  are  remote  firom  the  city;  and 
grapes  are  transported  above  sev^ty  miles  from  the  gardens 
of  Taye£  The  fame  and  spirit  of  the  Kpreishites,  who 
reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicuous  amone  the  Arabian 
tribes ;  but  their  ungrateful  soil  refWd  the  labors  of  agricul- 
ture, and  their  position  was  ^  favorable  to  the  enterprises  of 
trad^  By  the  seaport  of  Gedda^  at  the  distance  only  of  forty 
miles,  they  maintsdned  an  easy  correspondence  with  Abys- 
sinia;- and  that  Christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge  to 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were  con* 
veyed  over  the  Peninsula  to  Gerrh^^  or  E^ti^  in  the  province 
of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  saidi  of  .rookWt,  by  tbe.Chal 
daean  exiles  ;^*  and  from  thence  with  the  native  pearls  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  the  moiith  of  the 
Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a 
month's  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on 
the  left  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the 
summer,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and  liheir  seasonable  arrival 
relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome 

^     -  •  ■■    -        — r        ■    -         —  .M      ..     ^  ■    —     _■  ■-  — 

(Yoyageas  da  Levant,  part  i  p.  490)  are  taken  ftam  the  euspieaoiis 
mootb  of  an-Alncaii  renegada  Some  PemianB  counted  6000  booael^ 
(Ohardio.  torn.  ir.  p.  16'7.y^ 

^*  Strabo^  L  xvip.  lUO.    See  one  of  these  salt  bonset  near  Bas- 
■ora,  in  lyHerbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  6. 


•*4- 


^  Even  in  tbe  time  of  GHbboQ,  Meeelt  bed  not  lieen  ao  inacoeialUe  to 
JBaropenns.  It  had  ]>een  wonted  by.Lndovioo  Ba]thema«  and  by  one  Joiepb 
Pitt%  of  Sxeter,  who  waiT  te^ken  prisoner  by  tbe.Moor%  and  fordUy  ooo> 
verted  to  MabometaniBn^.  ^i8  volume  is  a  corioas,  tboagh  plain,  aqoonni 
of  bis  mtSSerin^  and  travels.  Since  that  time  Mecca  has  been  entered,  and 
the  ceremonies  witnessed,  by  Dr.  Seetten,  whose  papers  were  unfbrinnately 
lost;  by  the  Spaniard,  who  oaDed  himself  All  Bey ;  and,  lastly,  by  Bnrck 
baxdL  whose  descris^ion  leaves  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy  the  coxlQ» 
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iiavigat!<m  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and  Merah^ 
in  the  harbors  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Eoreishites 
were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatks;  a  snpply  of 
com  and  manufactures  was  purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostra 
and  Damascus;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty  and 
riches  in  the  streets  of  Mecca;  and  the  noblest  of  her  son* 
united  the  love  ot  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise.** 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the 
theme  of  praise  among  strangers-  and  natives ;  and  the  arts 
of  controv^y  transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophe^ 
and  a  miracle,  in  favor  of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.^'  Some 
exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dismissed  nor  eluded,  render 
this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous ;  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued  by  the 
Abjrssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,**  and  the 
Turks;**  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeat- 
edly bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant;  and  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Arabia**  embraced  the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which 

*®  Minim  dictiui  ez  inaameris  popalis  pars  fleqna  in  tomatMTciu  aut  ia 
latrociniis  degit,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat  vi.  82.)  See  Sale's  Koran,  Siira.  cvi. 
p.  503.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  2.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  361. 
Prideaoz's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  h.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  SfiJiometj  torn.  i. 
p.  '?2, 120, 126,  Ac: 

'^  A  nameless  doctor  (Umvereal  Hist  voL  zz.  octavo  ediUoo)  has 
formallv  demonstrated  the.  truth  of  Chriatianitj  by  the  independence 
of  the  Arabs.  A  critic,  besides  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might,  dispute 
the  meaning  of  the  t^zt'  (Gen.  zvl  12,)  the  eztent  of  the  apt>licatioo, 
and  the  foundation  of  th6  pedigree.* 

"  It  was  rabdued,  A  B.  U79;  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Salikdin, 
who  founded  a  dynasty-  of  Curds  or  Ayoufaites,  (Guignes^  Hist  des 
Huns,  tom.  I  p.  425.    D'Herbelot,  p.  477.) 

"  9y  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  L  (A.  D.  1538)  and  Selim  IT., 
(1668.)  See  Caatemir's  Hist  of  the  Otiiman  Empire,  p,  201)  22L  The 
pacha,  who  resided  at > Saana, commanded  twenfy-one'  beys;  but  no 
revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  the  Porte,  (MarsigU,  Stato  MiUtare  dell' 
Imperio  Ottemanno,  p.  124^)  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  about  the 
year  1630,  (Niebuhr,  p.  167,  168.) 

^*  Of  the  Roman  province,  unaer  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third 
Palestine,  the  prjoeipal  cities  were  Bostra  and  Petra,  which  dated 
Iheir  isra  from  the  year  105,  when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan,  (Dion.  Casnws,  L  Izviil.)  Petra  was  the  capital 
of  the  Kabathaeans;  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Ismael,  (Gen.  xzv.  12,  Ac.,  with  the  Commentaries*  of  Jerom, 


*  See  note  3  to  chap.  x\n.     The  al£er  point  is  probably  (he  leeit 
icfllable  of  the  three.— M. 
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Ismael  and  his  sons  must  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  Smm 
of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  exceptions  are  temporary  or 
local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  joke  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchies :  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus, 
of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Arabia;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks'*  may  exercise  a 
shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and 
fruitless  to  attack. .  The  obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are 
inscribed  on  the  character  and  country  of  the  Arabs.  Many 
ages  before  Mahomet,**  their  intrepid  valor  had  been  se- 
verely  felt  by  their  neighbors  in  offensive  and  defensive  war. 
The  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insensibly 
nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The 
care  of  the  sheep  and  cancels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of 
the  tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir, 
is  ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise 
of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  cimeter.  The  long  memory 
of  their  independence  is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity, 
and  succeeding' generations  ate  animated  to  prove  their  de- 
scent, and  to  maint^n  their  inheritance.  Their  domiestic 
feuds  are  suspended  on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy ; 
and  in  their  last  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of 
Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the 
confederates.  Whek  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory 
is  in  the  'firont ;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.    Their 

•; — ■ '■ — T-i 

Le  Olerc,  and  Calmet.)*  '  Justiman  relinquiahed  tipalm  country  of 
ten  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  ^lah,  (Procop.  de^elL  Sersio.  L  i 
c.  19^)  and  the  Romans  maintftined  a  centovion  and  a  au^toajj^hoiMe, 
(Arrian  in  Periplo  Maris  Erythreei,  p.  11,  in' Hudson,  toml' C)  at  a 
place  (XlvKti  Artufii;,  Pagus  Albus,  Hawara)  /in  the  f^ritorr  of  Medina, 
(D*AilviUe,  M^moire  sur  TEgypte,  p.  248.)  These  r«Al  possessions, 
and  some  naval  inroads  of  Trajan,  (reripL  p.  H^  16,^  are  magnified  by 
history  and  medals  into  the  Roman  conquest  of  Arabia. 

'^  r^iebuhr  (Description  de  TArabie,  p  802,  308,  829—831)  affords 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Arabia.f 

'*  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  ii.  L  xiz.  p.  890 — 898,  edit.  Wesselmg) 
kaui  clearly  exposed  the  freedom  pf  iiie  iMabathean  Arabs,  who  resisted 
^  arms  of  Aiitigonus  and  his  sbzL 


*  On  the  rains  of  Petra,  see  the  travels  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  and 
«f  Iiecm  de  Laborde. — M. 

t  Niebuhr's,  notwithstandme  the  maltitade  of  later  travellem»  mawlaiaa 
Jts  gnrand,  as  the  classical  work  on  Arabia. — ^M. 
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bones  and  camels,  who,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  can  perfoim  a 
march  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  disappear  before  th« 
conqueror ;  the  secret  waters  of  the  desert  elude  his  search , 
and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with  thirst,  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his 
efiorts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  boli- 
tude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the  Bedoweens  are  not  only 
the  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  barriers  ako  of 
the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  aro 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  legions 
of  Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude;*'  and  it 
is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  reduction  of  Yemen  has 
been  successfully  attempted.  When  Idiihomet  erected  his 
holy  standard,*'  that  kingdom  was  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire;  yet  seven  princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned  in 
the  mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Ghosroes  was  tempted 
to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate  master.  The 
historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of  the 
independent  Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  affection 
in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  East:  the  tribe  of.  Gossan  was  al- 
lowed to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  territory :  the  princes  of  Jlira 
were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  field  was 
speedy  and  vigorous ;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their 
faith  inconstant,  their  enmity  capricious :  it  was  an  easier 
task  to  excite  than  to  disarm  these  roving  barbarians ;  and,  in 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to 
despise,  the  splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and  of  Persia. 
From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes'*  were  con- 

■^  Strabo,  L  xvl  p.  1157—1129.  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  vi  82.  JElias 
GaUiifi  landed  near  Medina,  and  marched  near  a  thousand  miles  inta 
the  part  of  Yemen  between  Mareb  and  the  Ocean.  The  non  ante 
devictis  Sabes  regibus,  (Od.  i.  29,^  and  the  intacti  Arabum  thesauri 
(Od  ill  24)  of  Horace,  attest  the  virc^  purity  of  Arabia. 

'*  See  the  imperfect  historr  of  Yemen  in  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  55 
—^6,  of  Hira,  p.  66-^*74,  of  Gassan,  p.  75 — ^78^  as  far  as  it  could  Im 
known  or  ^reserved  in  the  time  of  ignorance.* 

'*  The  iMpoKtiviKh  0i)Xa,  nvptaSes  raira^  xal  rd  ■  nXelcrov  airtav  ipv 
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bad  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  the  reig^  of  Marcus. 

*  Compare  the  Hist  Yemanas,  puhlished  hy  JdhaiiQsei)  at  Buni^  U^ 
ptftlcvkrly  the  translator's  prefiu)e.-^M. 
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founded  by  tlie  Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Saracens,**  a  name  winch  every  Christian  mouth  hag 
been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  and  abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their 
national  independence :  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free ;  and 
he  enjoys,  in  some  degree,  the  benefits  of  society,  without 
forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In  every  tribe,  super- 
itition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  family 
above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  sheick  and 
emir  invariably  descend  in  this  chosen  race;  but  the  or^ler  of 
succession  is  ioose  and  precarious;  and  the  most  worthy  or 
aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the  simple,  though 
important,  office  of  composing  disputes  by  their  advice,  and 
guiding  valor  by  their  example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and 
vmiii  has  been  permitted  to  command  the  countiymen  of 
Zenobia."  The  momentary  junction  of  several  tribes  pro- 
duces an  army :  their  more  lasting  union  constitutes  a  nation ; 
and  the  supreme  chief^  the  emir  of  emirs,  whose  banner  la 
displayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
the  honors  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse 
their  power,  they  are  quickly  punished  by  the  desertion  of 
their  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  paren- 
tal jurisdiction.    Their  spirit  is  free,  their  steps  are  uncon- 

--~-"  ' '  ■ <  ""■■  ■        '     ' 

*®  The  name  whicfa«  used  by<  Ptolemy  dnd  VUnj  m  a  more  copied, 
by  Ammiapus  iind  Procopins  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  derircKi, 
ridiculously,  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Saraka,  (jisra  NapaTaiovs.  Steplian.  de  ITrbibus,)  more  plausi- 
bly .  from  the  Arabic  words,  which  signify  a  thievish  character,  or 
OrierittU  skuation,  (Hottinger,  Hist  Oriental  L  I  c.  i  p.  7,  8.  Pococl:, 
Specimen,  p.  83,  85.  Assonaa  Bibliot  Orient,  torn,  iv,  n.  M7.)  Tet 
the  last  ana  most  popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refutep  by  Ptplemy, 
(Arabia,  p.  2,  18,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iv.,)  who  expressly  remark  the 
western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt  The  appellation  cannot  therefore  allude  to 
any  national  character ;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it 
must  be  found,  not  in  the  Aral^e,  but  in  a  foreign  language.* 

*^  Saraceni  .  .  .  mnlier^s  aiunt  in  eos  regnare,  (Ezpositio  totio* 
Mundi,  pi  8,  in  Hudson,  torn.  m>)  The  reign  of  Mayia  is  lunoua  ia 
mdeeiafitical  story     Pocodc,  Specimen,  p.  69,  83. 


*  Br.  Clarke^.  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  491,)  after  expressing,  oontsmptaoiu 
mty  for  Gibbon's  ignorance,  derives  the  word  from  Zara,  Zaara,' San*  the 
gesert,  whence  Saraceni,  the  ehUdaen  of  the  f^esert.    De  lAsMf  adopts 
'^    derivation  from  Saiafik,  a  Tdbli)er((Hi8t  des  Aral^a^  vol..  i..p  36,)  flc 
tfai  from  Sdnridoon,  or  SharkOn,  Ettstem,  voL  xi  p.  55.  -^M . ' 
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fined,  the  desert  is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held 
together  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compact.  The  softer 
natives  of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  mon 
arch  ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endanger- 
ing his  life,*"  the  active  powers  of  government  must  have  been 
devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  present,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather 
the  substance,  of  a  commonw^th.  The  grandfather  of  Ma 
hornet,  and  his  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic 
transactions  as  the  princes  of  their  country ;  but  they  reigned, 
like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medid  at  Florence,  by  the 
'  opinion  of  their  wisdom  and  integrity ;  their  influence  was 
divided  with  their  patrimony ;  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred 
(rom  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occasions  they  convened  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  and,  since  mankind  must  be  either 
compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use  and  reputation  of 
oratory  among  the  ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence 
of  public  freedom.**  But  their  simple .  freedom  was  of  a  very 
different  cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each  member  pos- 
sessed an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
the  community.  In  the  more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs,  the 
nation  is  free,  because  each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  sub- 
missioa  to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast  is  fortified  by  the 
austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety;  the  love 
of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self- 
command  ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonor  guards  him  from  the 
meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The 
gravity  and.  firmness  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward 
demeanor;  his  speech  is  low,  weighty,  and  concise;  he  is 
seldom  provoked  to  laughter;  his  only  gesture  is  that  of 
stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable  symbol  of  manhood ;  and 

""  *Ek  rwr  fiwi>ki((a¥  fiii  l^fA«e?y  is  the  report  of  Agatharcides,  (de 
Mftri  Babro,  p.  68,  64,  in  Hudmn,  torn,  i.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn,  i 
L  iii  c  47,  p.  216,)  and  Strabo,  (1.  xvl  p.  1124.)  But  I  much  suspect 
that  this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  which 
the  credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a  fact,  a  custom, 
and  a  law. 

**  Noa  gloriabantur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospite,  et  e/o- 
yuen«»d  (^phadius  apud  Pocock,  Specimen^  p.  161,  1(92.)  This  gill 
of  spe^di  toey  shared  only  with  the  Persians ;  and  the  sententioui 
Arabs  Would  pr<ob%b1y  have  4isdakied  the  E»mple  and  subUme  logic  ai 
DemiMtheiies. 
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Hie  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches  him  to  accost  liis 
equals  witho  Jt  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.**  The 
liberty  of  the  Saracens  sunriyed  their  conquests:  the  first 
caliphs  indulged  the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  they  ascended  the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the  con- 
gregation ;  nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbasides  adopted  the  proud  and  pomp- 
ous ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  Byasantine  courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  tlie  causes 
that  render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to 
narrow  or  enlai^e,  to'  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social  charac- 
ter. The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger  and 
enemy ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim 
of  jurisprudence,  which  they  believe  and  practise  to  the  pres- 
ent hour.  •  They  pretend,  tiiat,  in  the  division  of  the  earth, 
the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  human  family ;  and  that  the  posterity  of  the 
outlaw  Ismael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion 
of  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  Ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally 
addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise ;  the  caravans  that  traverse 
the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged;  and  their'  neighbors, 
since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sesostris,'*  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit  If  a  Bedoween  discovers 
from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him, 
crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "Undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  (my 
toife)  is  without  a  garment."  A  ready  submission ,  entitles 
him  to  mercy ;  resistance  will  provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his 
own  blood  must  expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed 


**  I  must  renund  th^  f^<^^4jm|^^^vi^^^*  B'Herbeloti  and 
Kiebuhr,  represent^  in  the  most  '^iM^^^Hpbe  manners  and  goyem- 
ment  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  iUusSifllfSlymany  incidental  passages 
in  the  life  of  Mahomet* 

**•  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1600  stadia 
mboA  Sesofttris  built  from  Peluiium  to  Heliopolia,  (Diodor.  SkniL 
torn.  i.  L  i  p.  67.)  Under  the  name  of  Hye8o$,  the  shepherd  kings, 
they  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt,  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  98— 
163)  Ac)t 

*  See,  Hkewisa  the  cations  romance  of  Antar,  the  most  vivid  and  au 

ikentio  pietdre  of  Arabian  maxmers.-^-^. 
t  Ttk  or^  of  the  HyeoMS  thimi^  ^MbaMe.  w- b;r  no  m^aai  i^ 

hmn  is  somi»  i«ason  for  sopQOfling  tbem  Scythians.— M. 
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in*  legitimate  defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  aasociatei^ 
are  branded  with  their  genuine  name ;  but  the  exploits  of  a 
numerous  band  assume  ihe  character  of  lawful  and  honorable 
war.  The  temper  of  a  people  thus  armed  against  mankind 
wa9  doubly  inflamed  bj  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,  mur- 
der, and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right 
of  peace  and  war  is  now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual 
ixercise  to  a  much  smaller,  list  of  respectable  potentates ;  but 
each  Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  javelin 
against  the  life  of  his  countrymen.  The  union  of  the  natiom 
consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language  and  man- 
ners ;  and  in  each  community,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trate was  mute  and  impotent  Of  the  time  of  ignorance 
which  preceded  Mahomet^  seventeen  hundred  battles'*  are 
recorded  by  tradition:  hostiUty  was  imbittered  with  the  ran- 
cor of  civil  faction ;  and  the  recital,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  an 
obsolete  feud,  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  same  passions 
among  the  descendants  of  the.  hostile  tribes.  In  private  life 
every  man,  at  least  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger 
of  his  own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honor,  whieh 
weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly 
venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the  honor  of  their  wo- 
men, and  of  their  beards,  is  most  easily  wounded ;  an  inde- 
cent action,  a  contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by 
the  blood  of  the  offender;  and  such  is  their  patient  in  vet-' 
eracy,  that  they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  opportu- 
nity of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is  familiar 
to  the  Barbarians  of  every  age :  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen 
of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exer- 
cise with  their  own  hands  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined 
malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer, 
substitutes  an  innocen^tt^te  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the 
penalty  to  the  best  a^^^wi(ttBideraUe  of  the  race  by  whom 
they  have  been  injurfl^jl^gg^jEallB  by  their  hands,  they  are 
exposed,  in  their  turn,  tS^redanger  of  reprisals,  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated :  the  indi- 
viduals of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspidon^ 


**  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200,  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ne 
Qiientale,  p.  75 :)  the  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  Arab, 
th9  battles  of  the  Arabs,  lived  in  the  9th  and  10th  century.  The 
fiunous  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah  was  occasioned  by  two  hor8a% 
lailed  fortv  Vi^arsi  and  ended  in  a  preverb,XPopD«k,  SpeeivieQ,;  p^  4jB^) 
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and  fifly  years  may  sometimes  elapse  before  the  aeoonnt  oi 
vengeance  be  finaljy  settled."  This  sanguinary  spirit^  ignorant 
of  pity  or  forgiveness,  has  been  moderated^  however,  by  tbe 
maxims  of  honor,  which  require  in  every  private. encounter 
some  decent  equality  of  age  and  stren^tih,  of  numbers  and 
weapons.  -An  annu^  festival  of  two,  perihapa  of  four,  monthi , 
was. observed  by  the  Arabs  before  die  time  of  Mahomet,  dar- 
ing which  their  swords  were  religiously  sheathed  both  im  £:>?- 
eign  and  domestic  hostility;  and  this  partial  truce  is  moie 
strongly  expressive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy  and  warfate.'* 

But  the  spirit  of  rapii^e  and  revenge  was  attempered  by  the 
milder  influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary  penin- 
suli^  is  encompassed  by  the  most  civili^ied  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world ;  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  mankind ;  and  the 
annual  caravans  imported  the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
politeness  into  the  cities,  and  even  the  camps  of  the  desert 
Whatever  may  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs,  their  laiQguage 
is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  with  the  Hel»rew,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Ohaldsean  tongues;  the  independence  of  the- 
tribes  was  marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects;**  but  each, 
after  their  own,  allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and 
perspicuous  idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Aral»a,  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
the  perfection  of  language  outstripped  the  refinement  of  man- 
ners ;  and  her  speech  could  diversify  the  fourscore  names  of 
honey,  the  two  hundred  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a 
lion,  the  thousand  of  a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious 
dictionary  was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  people. 

"  The  modem  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of 
murder  are  described  oy  Niebuhr,  (Description,  p.  26 — 31.)  The 
harsher  features  of  antiquity  may  be  traced  m  the  Koran,  e.  2,  p.  20, 
e.  1*7,  p.  280,  with  Sale's  Observations. 

'*  Procopius  (de  BelL  Persic.  L  L  a  16)  places  the  two  holy  months 
about  the  sununer  solstice.  The  Arabians  consecrate  four  months 
of  the  year— 'the  firsts  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth ;  and  pretend, 
that  in  a  long  series  of  ages  the  truce  was  infringed  only  four  or  six 
times,  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147 — 150,  and  Notes  on  the 
ixth  duipter  of  the  Koran,  p.  164,  dec.  Casiri,  Kbliot.  Hispano-Arab- 
ica,  torn,  il  p.  20,  21.) 

**  Arrian,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (in  Periplo  Maris  Kry* 
thriei,  p.  12)  the  partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the  Araos. 
Their  language  and  letters  are  copiously  treated  by  Pocock,  (Speci<- 
men,  p.  150 — 164,)  Casiri,  (Bibliot  His^no-Arabica,  torn.  L  p.  1,  8S, 
292,  tom.  il  p.  26,  Aa,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  I'Arabio,  p.  *li 
--M.)-  I  pass  dightly ;  I  am  not  fonid  of  repeating  words  like  a  par 
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TLe  iiK>iraini.nts  of  the  Homerites  were  inscribed  with  ati  ol>- 
Bolote  and  mysterious  character;  but  tht  Cufic  letters,  the 
groundwork  of  the  present  alphabet,  were  invented  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  recent  invention  was  taught 
at  Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  after  the  birth 
of  Mahomet  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric, 
were  unknown  to  the  freebom  eloquence  of  the  Arabians ;  but 
their  penetration  was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit 
strong  and  sententious,^  and  their  more  elaborate  compositions 
were  addressed  with  energy  and  effect  to  the  minds  of  their 
hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  celebrated 
by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  solemn 
banquet  was  prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  striking  their 
tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in 
the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vindicate 
their  rights ;  that  a  herald  had  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize 
their  renown.  The  distant  or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  an- 
nual fair,  which  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first 
Moslems ;  a  national  assembly  that  must  have  contributed  to 
refine  and  harmonize  the  Barbarians.  Thirty'  days  were  em- 
ployed in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  com  and  wine,  but  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  disputed  by  the  gen 
erous  emulation  of  the  bards ;  the  victorious  performance  was 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs ;  and  we  may 
read  in  our  own  language,  the  seven  original  poems  which 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca.^^      The   Arabian  poets   were  the  historians  and 


*'^  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire'a  Zadiff  (le  Cbien  et  le  Cheval)  is  re- 
lated, to  prove  the  natural  eagacity  of  the  Arabs,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Qrient.  p.  120, 121.  Gagdier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  I  p.  S7-^6 :)  but 
D'Arvieux,  or  rather  Ia  Boque,  (Voyage  de  Palestine,  p.  92,)  dfenies 
the  .boasted  superiority  of  the  Bedoweens.  The  one  hundred  andsizfy- 
nine  sentences  of  All  (translated  by  Ockley,  London,  1718)  afford  a 
*u9t  and  favorable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit  * 

*^  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  158 — 161)  and  Casiri  (Bibliot  Hispano- 
Arabica,  tom.  i.  p.  48,  84,  <&a,  119,  tom.  iL  p.  17,  <fec.)  speak  of  the 
Arabian  poets  before  Mahomet ;  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba  have 
been  published  in  English  by  Sir  William  Jones ;  but  his  honorable 
mission. to  India  has  deprived  us  of  his  own  notes,  fax  more  interesting 
than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text. 


*  Compttns  Uie  Arabic  proverbs  translated  by  BavcUiardt     Lcnda^ 
itM.— M. 
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tBoral^ste  of  the  age ;  and  if  thej  Bymjwthized  with  the  prejo- 
dioes,  they  inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues,  of  their  oountiy- 
men.  Tlie  iodissoluble  union  of  generosity  and  valor  wa«  the 
darling  theme  of  their  song;  and  when  they  pointed  their 
keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  how  to  give, 
nor  the  women  to  deny/'  The  same  hospitality,  which  was 
practised  by  Abraham,  and  celebrated  by  Uomer,  is  still  re- 
newed in  the  camps  of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedoweens, 
the  terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hesitation, 
the  stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honor  and  to  enter 
their  tent  His  treatment  is  kind  and  respectful:  he  shares 
the  wealth,  or  the  poverty,  of  his  host;  and,  after  a  needful 
repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings, 
and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  are  more  largely 
expanded  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend ;  but  the  heroic 
acts  that  could  deserve  the  public  applause,  must  have  sur- 
passed the  narrow  measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A 
dispute  had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca,  was 
entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity ;  and  a  successive  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  tiiree  who  were  deemed  most  worthy  of 
the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  had  undertaken  a  dis- 
tant journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when  he  heard 
the  vdce  of  a  suppliant,  **  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle 
of  Grod,  I  am  a  traveller,  and  in  distress!"  He  instantly 
dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich 
caparison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  ex- 
eepting  only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the 
gift  of  an  honored  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed 
the  second  suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep :  but  he  im- 
mediately added,  **  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  (it  is  all  we  hav^  in  the  house,)  and  here  is  an  order, 
that  will  entitle  you  to  a  camel  and  a  slave  f  the  master,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and  enfranchised  his  &ithful  stew- 
ard, with  a  gentle  reproof,  that  by  respecting  his  slumbers  he 
had  stinted  his  bounty^  The  third  of  these  heroes,  the  blind 
Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  slaves.  "Alas!"  he  replied,  "my  coffers 
are  empty  !  but  these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce 
them."  At  these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped 
ddong  the  wall  with  his  staff.     The  character  of  Hatem  is  the 

^— ^W—  I  ■■■■  ,—        —■■■■,■  ■■■  ■■,  ■■-■I  ■■  ■■■■■!  .Ill  -■■■■  —  ^^-^^^^     ««^^^i^ 

«*  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  29,  80. 
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perfect  modd  of  Arabian  virtue :  *'  he  was  brare  and  lib^sa), 
an  eloquent  poet,  and  a  suoceseful  robber ;  fortj  camels  were 
roasted  at  his  hospitable  feast;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  sup- 

?liant  enemj  he  restored  both  the  -captives  and  the  spoiL 
'he  freedom  of  his  countrymen  disdainea  the  laws  of  justice ; 
they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pty  and 
benevolence. 

The  rdigion  of  the  Arabs,*^  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  con- 
sisted in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  ih^  fixed 
stars;  a  primitive  and  specious  mode  <^  superstition.  The 
bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  the  .visible  image  of  a 
Deity :  their  number  and  distance  convey  to  a  philosophic,  oi 
even  a  vulgar,  eye,  the  idea  of  boundless  space :  the  char- 
acter of  eternity  is  marked  on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem 
incapable  of  corruption  or  decay:  the  regularity  of  their 
motions  may  bo  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ; 
and  their  real,  or  imaginary,  influence  encourages  the  vain 
belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their 
peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated  at 
Babylon ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  dear  firmament 
and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches,  ihey.  steered 
by  the  guidance  of.  the  stars :  their  names,  and  order,  and 
daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and.  devotion  of 
the  Bedoween;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide,  .in 
twenty^ight  parts,  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  t6  bless^  the 
constellations  who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst  of 
the  desert  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere ;  and  some  metaphysical 
powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls 
and  the  resurrection  of  bodies  :  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on 
the  grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  inastor  in  another  life ;  and 

«*  D'Herhelot^  Bibliot  Orient  p.  458.  Gagoier,  Vie  de  MahamAt, 
torn.  ill.  p  118..  Caab  and  HesnuB  (Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  43,  46,  48) 
were  likewise  conspicuous  for  their  liberab'ty ;  and  the  latter  is  ele* 
gontly  praised  bj  an  Arabian  poet :  "  Yidebis  eum  cum  accesseris  ex* 
ultantem,  ac  si  cures  illi  quod  ab  illo  petis."^ 

**  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians may  be  found  in  Pocock,  (Spdmen,  p  89 — 136^  163,  164.)  His 
profound  erudition  is  more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale, 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p  14 — 24 ;)  and  Assemanni  ^ibliot  Orient 
torn.  iv.  p.  680 — 690)  has  added  some  valuable  remarks. 

*  See  the  translation  of  the  anrnsing  Persian  romance  of  Hatim  Tai,  by 
Duncan  yorbes,  Esq.,  among  the  works  published  by  the  Oriental  Tramiia 
tion  Fond.— M. 
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the  invocation  of  de{>arted  spirits  implied  that  they  were  stiH 
endowed  with  consdotniiess  dnd  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and 
I  am  careless,  of  the  blind  mytholc^  of  the  Barbarians;  of 
the  local  deities,  X)f  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their 
sex'  or  tatles,  their  attributes  or  subordination.  £ach  tribe, 
each  iamilj,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and  changed 
the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship;  but  the 
nation,  in  every  age,  nas  bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to 
tiiie  language,  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba 
aacends  beyond  the  Christian  sera ;  in  describing  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Greek  historian  Diodorus^'has  remarked, 
between  the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabasans,  a  famous  temnle, 
whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered  by  cUl  the  Arabians ; 
the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which'  is  annually  renewed  by  the 
Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious  king  of  the  Ho- 
merites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet.**  A  tent,  or  a  cavern,  might  suffice  for  the  wor- 
slup  of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been 
erected  in  its  place ;  and  the  art  and  power  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  East  have  been  confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original 

model.*'     A  spacious  portico  encloses  the  quadrangle  of  the 

'  I  

**'*l€f>dv  iy^^^^^^^  iSipvrai  rtftbiiievotf  {ird  irdvrav  'A^dffup  ireptrrd 
Ttfow,  (Diodor.  SicoL  torn,  l  L  iiL  p.  211.)  The  character  and  position 
are  so  correoUy  apposite,  that  J  am  surprised  how  this  carious  passage 
should  have  been  read  without  notice  or  applicatioo.  Yet  this  famous 
temple  had  been  oyerlooked  by  Agatharcides,  (de  Marl  Rubro,  p.  58, 
in  Hudson,  torn,  i,)  whom  Piodorus  copies  in  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion. Was  ^e  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  Egyptian  I  Or  was 
die  Caaba  built  between  the  jeare  of  Rome  660  and  746,  the  dat^s  of 
iheir  respectiye  histories  ?  (I)odwell,  in  Dissert  ad  torn.  L  Hudson,  p* 
72,    Fabricius,  Bibliot  Grasc.  torn.  ii.  p.  770.)* 

**  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we 
ascend  to  68,  from  his  birth  to  129,  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  veil  or  curtain,  which  is  now  of  fdik  and  gold,  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  Egyptian  linen,  (Abulfeda,  in  Yit  Mohammed,  c.  6,  p.  14.) 

*^  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale, 
the  tTftiv^rsaS  History,  Ac)  was  a  Turkish  draught,  wnich  Reland  (de 
Retigiotie  Moh&mmedicft,  p.  118 — 128) -has  corrected  and  explained 
firom  the  best  authorities.    For  the  description  and  legend  of  the 

•  Mr.  Forster  JOeomj^y  of  Arabia,  vol  ii.  p.  118,  et  seqj  has  raised 
tn  ol^ectioD,  as  IithinJE,  tattd  to  this  hypothesis  of  Qibbon.  The  temple, 
situated  in  the  ooantry  of  the  Banizomeneis,  was  not  between  the  Thama- 
4ilea  and  the  SabmBiaa,  bat  higher  up  than  the  coast  inhabited  by  the 
former.  Mr.  Forster  woald  pl^  it  as  far  north  as  Moiiah.  I  am  not 
fBite  satisfied  Uiat  this  will  agree  with  the  whole  description  of  Diodoras 
"     1845. 
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Caaba ;  a  square  ^sbapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twentj-thfee 
broad,  and  twenty-seven  bigb :  a  door  and  a  window  admit 
the  light ;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three  pillars  of 
wood ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  the  rain*water,  and 
the  well  Zemzen  is  protected  by  a  dome  from  accidental 
pollution.  The  tribe  of  Eoreish,  by  fraud  and  force,  had 
acquired  the  custody  of  the  Caaba :  the  sacerdotal  office  de* 
volved  through  four  lineal  descents  to  the  grandfather  of  Ma* 
hornet ;  and  the  £unily  of  the  Hashemites,  from  whence  he 
sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
their  country/*  The  precincts  of  Meooa  enjoyed  the  righta 
of  sanctuary ;  and,  in  the  last  month  of  each  year,  the  city 
an\l  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrims, 
who  presented  their  tows  and  ofi^ngs  in  the  house  of  God. 
The  same  rites  which  are  now  accomplished  by  the  faithful 
Mussulman,  were  invented  and  practised  by  the  superstition 
of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  distance  they  cast  away  their 
garments:  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  they  endrcled  the 
Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone :  seven  times  they  visited 
and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains ;  seven  times  they  threw 
stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina;  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and 
camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  con- 
secrated  ground.  Each  tribe,  either,  found  or  introduced  in 
the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship-:  the  temple  was  adorned, 
or  defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men,  eagles, 
lions,  and  antelopes ;  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  statue  of 
Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows,  with- 
out heads  or  feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbols  of  profano 
divination.  But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts : 
the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  a 
tablet ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or 
altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black  stone**  of  Mecca,  which  b 


Caaba,  consult  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  115—122,)  the  Bibliofh^ne 
Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  {OaabOj  nagir,  Zemzem,  dtCy)  and  Sale 
(Preliminary  Disoourse,  p.  114 — 122.) 

**  Cosa,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  must  have  usurped  the 
Caaba  A.  D.  440;  but  the  storj  is  differently  told  bv  Jamiabi,  (Gag- 
nier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  i  p.  66 — 69,)  and  by  Abnlfeda,  (in  Vit. 
MofaanL  c  6,  p.  IS.) 

**  In  the  second  oenturj,  Maximus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Arabs 


the  worship  of  a  stone — 'Apa/Siot  ctffowi  iili>,5vTiva  ii  o^  liiSa,  ri  Si 
iyoX/ia  tido¥'  XiBos  ^v  ttrpayfitvoSf  (Dissert  viil. 


torn.  i.  p.  143,  e^H 
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deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  .an  idolatrous  or^(iii» 
f^rom  Japan  to  Peru,  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  uniTenallj  pro- 
vailed  ;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his  gratitude,  or  laar, 
by  destrojdng  or  ccmsuming,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  dearest 
and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man"*  is  thtf 
most  prions  oblation  to  deprecate  a  pubUo  calamity :  the 
altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Home  .and  Carthage,  have 
been  polluted  with  human  gore :-  the  cruel  practice  was  long 
preserved  among  the  Arabs ;  in  the  third  century,  a  boy  was 
annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians ;  *'  and  a 
royal  captive  was  piously .  slaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the 
Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  empenor  Justinilin.*'  A 
parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar,  exhibits  the  most  pain- 
ful and  sublime  effort  of  &naticism:  the  deed,  or  the  inten- 
tion, was  sanctified  by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes ;  and 
the  father  of  Mahomet .  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash  vow, 
and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred. camels. 
In  the  time  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and 
Egyptians,  abstained  from  the  taste  of  swine^s  flesh ;  **  they 


Reiske;)  and  the  reproach  i^  furiously  reSchoed  by  the  Christians, 
(Olemeos  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  40.  Amobius  contra  Gentes,  L  yi.  p. 
246.)  Tet  these  stones  were  no  other  than  the  /?cirv>«  of  Syria  and 
Greece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and  profioie  aotiquitj,  (Euseb.  Pr»p. 
Evang^.  Lip.  37.    Marsham,  Canon.  Chroa  p.  64—56.) 

^  liiie  two  horrid  subjects  of  ^AvSpoSwia  and  IlaifoBvaia  are  accu- 
rately discussed  by  the  learned  Sir .  John  Marsham,  (Canon.  Chron.  p. 
76 — ^78,  301 — 304.)  Saochontatho  derives  the  Phoenician  sacrifices  from 
the  example  of  Chronus ;  bat  we  are  ignorant  whether  Chronns  lired 
before,  or  after,  Abraham,  or  indeed  whether  he  lived  at  all. 

•*  Kar*  irds  Uaorov  naiia  idvov,  is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry ;  but  he 
likewise  imputes  to  the  Roman  the  same  barbarous  custoni,  which,  A. 
U.  C.  657,  had  been  finally  abolished  DumsBtha,  Daoqaiit  al  Gendal, 
is  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (Tabul.  p.  37,  Arabia,  p.  9 — 29)  and  Abiilfeda, 
(p.  57,)  and  may  be  found  in  D^Anville's  maps,  in  the  mid-desert  be- 
tween Chaibar  and  Tadmor. 

•*  Prcoopius,  (de  BelL  Persico,  Lie  28,)  Evagrius,  (1.  vi.  c.  21,) 
and  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  72,  86,)  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  vith  century.  The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah  is 
a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact,  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  82 
—84.) 

**  SuHlis  carnibus  abstinent,  says  Solinus,  (Polyhistor.  c.  83,)  who 
copies  Pliny  (i  viit  c  68)  in  the  strange  supposition,  that  hogs  can- 
not live  in  Arabia.  The  Egyptians  were  actuated  by  a  natural  and 
superstitious  horror  for  that  unclean  beast,  (MarslAm,  Canon,  p.  205.) 
Hie  old  Arabians  likewise  practised,  post  centum^  the  rite  of  abli^ioiv 
(Herodot  Lie  80,)  which  is  sanctified  by  the  Biahometan  law; 
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cmmmcis^  **  their  children  at  the  age  of  puberty :  the  same 
eastofiis,  without  the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran, 
have  been  silently  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  proselytes. 
It  has  been  sagaciously  conjectured,  that  the  artful  legislator 
indulged  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
more  simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  and  opin- 
ions of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  practice  congenial 
to  the  climate  of  Mecca  might  become  useless  or  inconvenient 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  free:  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken 
by  the  storms  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted 
sects  fled  to  the  happy  land  where  they  might  profess  what 
they  thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed.  The 
rdigions  of  the  Sabianis  and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  were  disseminated  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Red  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianism 
was  diffused  over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldseans** 
and  the  arms  of  the  Assyrians.  From  the  observations  of 
two  thousand  years,  the  priests  and  astronomers  of  Baby- 
lon*' deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
They  adored  the  seven  gods  or  angels,  who  directed  the 
course  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influ- 
ence on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  twenty-foUr  constella- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were  repre- 
sented by  images  and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week 
were  dedicated  to  their  respective  deities ;  the  Sabians  prayed 
thrice  each  day ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was 

(Reland,  p.  76,  <bc,  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mollah  of  Shah  Abbas,  torn, 
iv.  p.  71,  Ac) 

**  The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject ;  yet  they 
hold  circumcision  necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  pretend  {hat  Ma- 
homet was  miraculously  l)om  without  a  foreskin,  (Foco^k,  Spedmeo, 
p.  319,  320.    Sale's  Preliminarv  Discourse,  p.  106, 107.) 

••  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn,  i.  I IL  p..  142 — 146)  has  cast  on  their  reli- 
gion the  curious  but  superficial  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy 
would  be  &r  more  valuable :  they  had  looked  through  the  telescope 
of  reason,  since  they  could  doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  number 
of  the  planets  or  of  the  fixed  stars. 

••  Simplicius,  (who  quotes  Porphyry,)  de  Cqelo,  L  ii.  com.  advi. 
p.  123,  lia  18,  apud  Marsham,  Canoa  Chron.  p.  474,  who  doubts  the 
fact,  because  it  is  adverse  to  his  systems.  Olie  earliest  date  of  the 
Chaldsan  observations  is  the  year  2234  before  Christ.  After  the  con* 
quest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  they  were  communicated  at  the  re- 
quest of  Aristotle,  to  the  astronomer  Hipparchus.  What  a  moibcnl 
in  the  annals  of  science  I 
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tlie  tenn  of  thdr  pilgrimage.*'  But  the  flexible  genius  of 
their  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn :  in 
the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs, 
they  held  a  singular  agreement  with  their  Jewish  captives ; 
they  appealed  to^the  secret  books  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ; 
and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Polytheista  into  the  Christimis  of  St.  John,  in 
the  territory  of  Bassora.**  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  over- 
turned by  the  Magians ;  but  the  injuri<»  of  the  Sabians  were 
revenged  by  the  sword  of  Alexander ;  Persia  groaned  above 
Gve  hundred  yea^s  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  'and  the  purest  dis- 
dples  of  ^iD^ter  escaped  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry, 
and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the  freedom  of  the  des- 
ert** Seven  hundred  years  before  tbe^  death  of  Mahomet, 
the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia ;  and  a  bx  greater  multitude 
was  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian;  The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  Hberty  and  power : 
they  erected  synagogues  in  the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  their  Gentile  converts  w^e  confounded  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark 
of  circumcision.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  stiil  more 
active  and  successful :  the  Catholics,  asserted  their  universal 
reign;  the  sects  whom  they  oppressed,  successively  retired 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empiiid ;  the  Mardonites  and 
Maniclueans  dispersed  their  fantastic  c^anions  and  apocryphal 
gospels ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  Uie  princes  of  Hira  and 

*^  Pooock»  (Specimen,  p.  136 — 146,)  Hottinger,  (Hist  Orient  p.  162 
—203,)  Hyde,  (de  Religione  Vet  Peraaruxn,  p.  124,  128,  Ac,)  D'Her- 
belot,  (SMy  p.  725,  '726^  and  Sale,  (Preliminju'y  Diseourse,  p.  14, 15,) 
rather  excite  than  gratify  our  curioBity ;  and  the  last  of  these  writers 
confouDds  Sabianism  with  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Arabs. 

*•  D'AnviUe  (rEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  130— 187)  will  fix  the  po- 
sition of  these  ambiguous  Christians ;  Assemanmus  (Bibliot.  Oriental 
torn.  iv.  p.  607 — 614)  may  explain  their  tenets.  But  it  b  a  slippery 
task  to  ascertain  the;  creed  of  an  ignorant  people,  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  disclose  their  secret  traditions.* 

**  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  B^ein,  (Qagnier,  Yie 
de  Mahomet,  tom,  iil  p.  114,)  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians, 
(Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  146 — 150.) 


*  The  Codex  Nasinras,  their  sacred  book,  has  been  published  bv  Norberg 
wbosB  researches  contain  almost  all  that  is  known  of  this  sin^ur  people. 
But  their  origin  is  almost  as  obsoare  as  ever:  if  ancient*  their  creedjna 
beoi  so  corrupted  with  myttlcwaand  Mshomitfaniwn,  that  its  pathre  mm^ 
adDts  are  very  indiatiact— -If. 
VOX.  v.— E 
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Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and 
Nestorian  bishop.*'  The  liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to 
the  tribes :  each  Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his 
private  religion :  and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was 
mingled  with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  philosophers. 
A  fundamental  article  of  faith  was  inculcated  by  the  consent 
of  the  learned  strangers ;  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God, 
who  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who 
has  often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his 
angels  and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted, 
by  seasonable  miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational 
of  the  Arabs  acknowledged  his  power,  though  they  neglected 
his  worship ;  '^  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction  that  still 
attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  the  people  of  the  Book ;  the  Bible  was  already 
translated  into  the  Arabic  language,**  and  the  volume  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  implaca- 
ble enemies.  In  the  story  <k  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the 
Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation. 
They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael ;  revered  the 
faith  and  virtue  of  Abraham ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their 
own  to  the  creation  of  the  :first  man,  and  imbibed,  with  equal 
credulity,  the  prodigies  of  the  h6ly  text,  and  the  dreams  and 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful 
calumny  of  the  Christians,**  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading 

••  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia  is  described  by 
Pooock  from  Sharestani,  <fec,  (Specimen,  jp.  60, 184,  &6^)  Hottinger, 
(Hist  Orient  p.  212—238,)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient  p.  474—476,) 
Basnage,  (Hist  des  Joifs,  torn,  vil  p.  185,  torn,  viii  p.  280,)  and  Sale, 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22,  Ac,  88,  <ta) 

*^  In  their  ofiFerings,  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit 
of  the  idol,  not  a  more  poteiit,  but  a  more  irritable,  patron,  (Pocock, 
Specimen,  p.  108,  109.)  '' 

•'  Our  Tersions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear 
more  recent  than  the  Koran ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation 
may  be  fairly  inferred, — 1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of.  the 
synagogue  of  expounding  the  Hebrew  lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  country ;  2.  From  the  analogy  of  the  Armenian, 
Persian,  ^thiopic  versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  fiftt 
century,  who  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  all  the 
Barbaric  languages,  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p.  84, 
f8 — 97.    Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Y.  et  du  K.  Testament,  torn,  l 


p.  UiO,  181,  282—286,  298,  805,  806,  torn.  iy.  p.:  206.) 
**  In  ed  oonveniunt  omnes,  ut  ^beio  vibt^ue  ^ 


.g€nere  ortnin,  ACf 
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ihe  merit  of  their  adrersaiy.  His  descent  from  Ismael  was  a 
national  privilege  or  fable ;  but  if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedi« 
gree  **  are  dark  and  donbtfbl,  he  oonld  produce  many  gener- 
ations of  pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  the  tribe 
of  Eoreish  amd  the  faamlj  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians 
of  &•  Caaba.  The  grand&ther  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Mo- 
taileb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen, 
who  rolieved  the  distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  com- 
merce. Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the 
fether,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom 
of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the  Ohristiatt  princes  of  Abyssinia ; 
their  vassail  Abrah^  was  provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge  the 
honor  of  the  cross ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invested  by  a  train 
of  elephants  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  pro- 
posed ;  and,  in  the  first  audience,  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet 
demanded  the  restitution  of  his  cattle.  **And  why,''  said 
Abrahah,  "do  you  not  rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favor 
of  your  temple,  which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  ?"  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  intrepid  chief,  "the  cattle  is  my  own; 
the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they  will  defend  their 
house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  provisions, 
or  the  valor  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a 
disgraceful  retreat :  their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with 
a  miraculous  fiight  of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones  on 
the  heads  of  the  infidels ;  and  the  deliverance  was  long  com- 
memorated by  Uie  aera  of  the  elephant."    The  glory  of  Abdol 

■I  ■—  ■■—  ■  MP  m     I  >     m   a  »■■■ —>     ^        ^™^^  ■  ■   ■  ■  ^b^— ■^■n  ■*  ^m  ■»■■■■      ■  i  ■    »  »  ■   ■    n  i     ■■    ■  ■■    ii^  ^ 

(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient  p^  1S6.)  Yet  Theophanes,  the  mosi  ancient 
of  the  Greeks^  and  the  father  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  Mahomet 
was  of  the  race  of  Ismael,  Ik  jiids  ycyucurarirr  ^vA^r,  (Chronograph, 
p.  27Y.) 

*^  Abdifeda  (in  Yit.  Mohammed,  c.  1,  2)  and  Gagnier  (Yie  d« 
Mahomet,  p.  25 — 97)  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy  of 
the  prophet  At  Mecca,  I  woula  not  dispute  its  authenticity :  at 
Lausanne*  I  will  venture  to  obaerve,  1.  That  from  Ismael  to  Ma- 
homet, a  period  of  2500  years,  they  reckon  thirty,  mstead  of  seventy^ 
five,  generations :  2.  That  the  modem  Bedoweens  are  ignorant  of 
their  history,  and  earelesa  of  their  pedigree,  (Yoyage  de  D'Arvieux 
p.  100,  lOS.)* 

•*  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fsible,  is  contained  in  the  cvth  diap- 
ter  of  the  Koran;  and. Gagnier  (in  Prasiat  ad  Yit  Moham.  p.  18, 


•  Hie  most  orthodox  Mahometans  only  reckon  back  the  ancestry  of  th^ 
prophet  fca  twenty  generations,  to  Adnan.  Weil,  Mohammed  d&  fropbo^ 
^  1«— M.    1843 
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Motalleb  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness ;  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years ;  and  he 
became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His 
best  beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  c^ 
the  Arabian  youth ;  and  in  the  first  nighty  when  he  consum- 
mated his  marriage  with  Amina,f  of  Qie  noble  race  of  the 
Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said  to  have  expired  of 
jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Moham- 
m%d,  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was  born  at  Mecca, 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,'*  whose  victory  would  have 
Introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians.  In 
his  early  in&ncy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  &ther,  his  mother, 

4re.)  has  tranaiUted  the  historical  narratiTe  of  Abulfeda,  which  may  be 
illustrated  from  D'Herbebt  (Bibliot  Qrientale,  p  12)  and  Pooodc, 
(Specimen,  p.  64.)  .  Prideauz  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  48)  calls  it  a  lie  of 
the  coinage  of  Mahomet ;  but  Sale,  (Koran,  p.  601 — 603,)  who  im  half 
a  Mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the  Doctor  for  believ- 
ing the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apolla  Maraod  (Alcoran,  torn.  i. 
part  il  p.  14,  torn,  il  p.  823)  ascribes  the  miracde  to  the  devil,  aod 
extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  God  would  not  have 
defended  agunst  the  Christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba.* 

••  The  safest  aras  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  c  i.  p.  2,)  of  Alexander,  or 
the  Greeks,  862,  of  Bocbt  Naser,  or  Nabonassar,  1816^  equally  lead  us 
to  the  year  669.  The  old  Arabiao  calendar  is  too  dark  and  uneertain 
to  support  the  Benedictines,  (Art  de  Yerifer  lea  Dates,  p.  15,)  who, 
from  tne  day  of  the  month  and  week,  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ  570,  the 
lOth  of  November.  Yet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  882  of 
the  Greelo,  which  is  assigned  by  Ehnacin  (Hist  Saracen,  p  5)  and 
Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p>.  101,  and  Errata^  Pooock's  version.)  While 
we  refine  our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  prophet  was 
ignorant  of  his  own  age.^ 

*  Dr.  Weil  sa^  that  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  army  of  A]>rahah, 
bat  he  does  not  give  his  authority,  ]).  10. — M.    1845. 

t  Amina,  or  Emina,  was  of  Jewish  birth.  Y.  Hammer,  Geschichte  der 
Assaas.  p.  10. — ^M. 

X  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet  is  not  yet  fixed  with  precision.  It 
is  only  known  from  Oriental  authors  that  he  was  bom  on  a  Monday,  the 
10th  Eeby  1st,  the  third  month  of  the  Mahometan  year;  the  year  40  or 42 
of  Cbosroes  Nashinran,  king  of  Persia;  the  year  881  of  the  Seleucidan 
»ra ;  the  year  1316  of  the  ura  of  Nabonassar.  This  leaves  the  point  un- 
decided lietween  the  years  569,  570,  571,  of  J.  C.  See  the  Memoir  of  M. 
Bilv.  de  Sacy,  on  divers  events  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs  before  Mahomet* 
Mem.  Acad,  des  lascript  voL  xlvli.  p.  537,  531.  8t.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p. 
59.— M. 

Dr.  Weil  decides  on  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  died  in  632,  aged  63 ;  but  Af 
Arabs  reckoned  his  life  by  lupar  years,  which  reduces  his  life  nearfy  to  il 
>.ai.)— M.    1846 
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and  kb  grand&ther ;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  nuinerooB ; 
and,  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan^s  share  was 
reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  Ethiopian  maid-servant  At 
home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  Abu  Taleb,  the  most 
respectable  of  his  undes,  was  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his 
youth;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon 
rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune. 
The  marriage  contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity,  recites 
the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and  Cad^ah ;  describe  him  as 
the  most  accomplished  of  the  tribe  of  Eorei^ ;  and  stipulates 
a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty  camels,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle.*'^  By  this  alliance^ 
the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic 
virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,**  he  assumed  the 
title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet** 
was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has 

*'  I  copy  the  honorable  testimony  of  Aba  Taleb  to  hia  family  and 
nephew.  Laui^  Dei,  ^ui  nos  a  stirpe  Abraham!  et  semine  Ismaelia 
oonatitait,  et  nobia  regionem  sacram  dedit,  et  noa  judioea  hominibus 
itatuit  Porro  Mohammed  filios  AbdoUafai  nepotia  mei  {nepo9  meui) 
quo  cmn  ex  squo  librabitur  e  Koraishidis  quispiam  cui  non  prspon- 
aeratunia  eat,  bonitate  et  excellentift,  et  intellectu  et  glorift,  et  acmnine, 
etai  opum  inops  faerit^  (et  eerie  opea  imibra  tTandeoa  aunt  et  depoai- 
tum  quod  reddi  debet,)  deaiderio  Ohadiiaa  fiU»  Ghowailedi  tenetur,  et 
ilia  Tidaakn  ipaina,  quio|^iiid  autem  dotia  vice  petieritia,  ^o  in  me 
auacipiam,  (Pocodc,  Specimen,  e  aeptim&  parte  libri  £bo  HamdanL) 

**  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  fairth  to  his  miaalon,  ia 
preaerved  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Yii  c.  8— -7,)  and  the  Arabian  writera  of 
gfenuine  or  apocryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hottinger,  (Hist 
Orient  p.  204—211,)  Maraoci,  ^iom.  I  p.  10—14,)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie 
de  Mahomet^  torn,  l  p.  07—184.) 

"*  AbuUeda,  in  Yit  c.  Izy.  Izvl  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet^  torn.  iii. 
pk  272—289.  The  beat  traditiooa  of  the  peraon  and  conversation  of 
the  propihet  are  derived  from  Ayeaha,  All,  and  Abu  Horaira,  (Gagnier, 
torn.  n.  p.  267.  Ockley'a  Hiai  of  the  Saracena,  voL  ii  p.  149,)  Bar- 
named  the  Father  of  a  Oat,  who  died  in  the  year  59  <^  tne  Hegira.* 


*  Compare,  likewise,  the  new  Life  of  Mahomet  (Mohammed  der  prophet) 
by  Dr.  WeU,  (Stuttgart,  i843.)  Dr.  Weil  has  a  new  tradition,  that  Mahomet 
was  at  one  time  a  shepherd.  This  assimilation  to  the  life  of  Moses,  instead 
•f  giving  probahility  to  the  stovy,  mt  Dr.  Weil  saggests,  makea  it  mora 
napicioQs.    Note,  p.  34.— M.  1845. 
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been  n^fused.  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his 
nde  the  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They 
applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his 
piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smife,  his  flowinjg  beard,  his  counte* 
nance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his  ges* 
tures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave 
and  ceremonious  politeness  of  his  country :  his  respectful 
attention  to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  conde- 
scension and  affabihty  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca :  the 
frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views ; 
and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friendship 
or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capacious  and 
retentive;  his  wit  easy  and  social;  his  imagination  sublime; 
his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the 
courage  both  of  thought  and  action ;  and,  although  his  designs 
might  gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which 
he  entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an 
original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the 
purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency  of  his  speech  was 
corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  sea- 
sonable silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet 
was  an  illiterate  Barbarian:  his  youth  had  never  been  in- 
itructed  in  the  wrta  of  reading  and  writing ;  ^^  the  common 


^®  Those  who  bel]^>ve  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write  are  incapa- 
ble of  reading  what  is  written  with  another  pen,  in  the  Suras,  or 
iibapters  of  the  Kora^  vii.  xidz.  zcvL  These  texts,  and  the  tradition 
vf  the  Sonna,  are  ai^imitted,  without  doubt,  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Yit. 
«t  vii,)  Gagnier,  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  16,)  Pooock,  (Spedmen,  p.  161,) 
Inland,  (de  Religion^  Mofaammedica,  p.  236,)  and  Sale,  (Prehminary 
Discourse,  p.  42.)  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance,  to 
accuse  the  impostur««.  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  £Eur  from 
satisfactory.  Two  short  trading  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria  were 
surely  not  sufficient  to  infuse  a  science  so  rare  among  the  citizens  of 
Mecca :  it  was  not  in  the  cool,  deliberate  act  of  treaty,  that  Mahomet 
would  have  dropped  4ie  mask ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
the  words  of  disease  and  delirium.    The  lettered  youth,  before  he  as* 

{>ired  to  the  prophetic  character,  must  have  often  exercised,  in  private 
ife,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  his  first  converts,  of  his  own 
family,  would  have  been  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous 
kypocrisy,  (WhiteV  Sermons,  p.  203,  204,  Notes,  p.  xzxvl— -xzxviii.)  * 

*  BQv«r^  i!^  %ui^  (Acad^m.  des  Inscript.  I.  p.  S95)  has  observed  thiM 
Ubm  tcx^  of  <^v  ivnvith  Sora  implies  that  Mahomet  could  read ,  the  vtM 
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gnorance  exempted  bim  from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was 
reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  deprived  of  those 
tetithful  mirrors,  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  sages 
and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to 
bis  view ;  and  some  fistncj  has  been  indulged  in  the  political 
and  philosophical  observations  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Arabian  traveller. ^^,  He  compares  the  nations  and  the  reli- 
?ions  of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  aud 
Roman  monarchies ;  beholds,  with  pity  and  indignation,  the 
iegeneracy  of  the  times;  and  resolves  to  unite  under  cue 
God  and  one  king  the  invincible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues 
of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry  will  suggest,  that, 
instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples,  of  the 
East,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined 
to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle ; 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In  these  hasty  and 
superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of  genius  might  discern  some 
objects  invisible  to  his  grosser  companions;  some  seeds  of 
knowledge  might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  igno- 
rance of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity ; 
and  I  cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that 
his  prospect  was  &r  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ara- 
bian world.  From  every  region  of  that  solitary  world,  the 
pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually  assembled,  by  the  calls  of 
devotion  and  commerce :  in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes, 
a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political 
«tate  and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strano^ers  mis:ht  be 
tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  and 
the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian, 

^'  The  count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  p.  202 — 228) 
leads  his  Arabian  pupil,  like  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelou,  or  the  Cjnu 
of  Ramsay.  His  journey  to  the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fiction, 
Qor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  exclamation,  **  Les  Grecs  sont  pour- 
tant  des  hommes."  The  two  Syrian  journeys  are  expressed  by  almost 
all  the  Arahian  writers,  both  liahometans  and  Christians,  (Qagnier  ad 
Abulfed  p  10.) 

tion  alone  denies  it,  and.  according  to  Dr.  Weil,  (p.  4:6,)  there  is  anothef 
reading  of  the  tradition,  that  "  be  coald  not  read  tce2^"  Dr.  Weil  is  nM 
({aite  so  sncoessfal  in  explaining  away  Sara  xxix.  It  mean?,  be  think% 
that  he  had  not  read  any  books,  from  which  be  coald  hare  borrowed^ 
ILlSiS. 
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Mid  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse  of  lending  their 
secret  aid  to  the  composition  of  the  Koran/'  Conversation 
enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of 
genius ;  and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a 
single  artist  From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted 
to  religious  contemplation ;  each  year,  daring  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  from  the  arms 
of  Cadijah :  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca,'* 
he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose  abode  is 
not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  The 
faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam,  he  preadied  to  his 
femily  and  nation,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a 
necessary  fiction.  That  there  is  oklt  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that  while  the  learned 
nations  of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polytheism, 
their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah 
may  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  vir 
tue :  his  metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each 
page  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his 
power :  the  unity  of  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table 
of  the  law ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any  visible 
image  of  the  invisible  essence.  Afler  the  ruin  of  the  temple^ 
the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  en 
lightened,  by  the  spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue ;  and  the 
authority  of  Mahomet  will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach, 
that  the  Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of 
God.^^    But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people ; 


^'  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  ffibles  or  oonjectures  which 
name  the  strangers  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca, 
(Koran,  c.  16,  p.  228,  c  35,  p.  297,  with  Sale's  Kemarks.  Prideaux's 
Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22 — 27.  Gagnier,  Not  ad  Abulfed.  p.  11,  74. 
Maracci,  tom.  li.  p.  400.)  Even  Prideauz  has  observed,  that  Uie 
transaction  must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  sceoe  lay  in  the  heart 
of  Arabia. 

"  Abulfeda  in  Vit  c.  7,  p.  15.  Gagnier,  tom.  i  p.  133, 135.  The 
situation  of  Mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda,  (Geograph.  Arab 
p.  4.)  Yet  Mahomet  had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria,  ubi  noc 
turnse  Numa  constituebat  amicae,  of  the  Idaean  Mounts  where  Mino« 
conversed  with  Jove,  <&c 

"**  Koran,  c.  9,  p.  158.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  ccmmentaton 
footed  by  Sale,  adhere  to  the  charge ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  ii 
H  oolored  by  the  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the  Talmudisto 
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and  the  religions  of  the  world  were  guilty,  at  Kist  in  the  eyea 
of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions, 
to  the  supreme  God.  In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the 
crime  is  manifest  and  audacious :  the  Sabians  are  poorly  ex- 
cused by  the  preeminaice  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence, 
}n  their  celestial  hieraichy;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the 
conflict  <^  the  two  piin(»ples  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Christians  of  the  scTenth  century  had  insen* 
«ibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of  Paganism :  their  public  and 
private  vows  were  addressed  to  the  reJics  and  images  that  dis- 
graced the  temples  of  the  East :  the  throne  of  £e  Almighty 
was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels, 
the  objects  of  popular  veneration ;  and  the  GoUyridian  heretics, 
who  flourished  in  the  ihiitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Vir- 
gin Maiy  with  the  name  and  honors  of  a  goddess.'*  The 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict 
the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious  sense,  they 
introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus 
into  the  substance  of  the  Son  of  God : "  an  orthodox  com- 
mentary will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mind:  intemperate 
curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  oi  the  sanctuary;  and 
each/  of  the  Oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  ex- 
cept themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism. The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or 
ambiguity ;  and  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity 
of  God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  Uie  worship  of  idols 
and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that 
whatever  rises  must  set^  that  whatever  is  bom  must  die,  that 


T>  HottiDger,  Hist.  Orient  p^  226^228.  The  Collyridian  heresy 
was  carried  from  Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  wea 
borrowed  from  the  KiXXvpif,  or  cake,  which  they  offered  to  the  goddesa 
This  example,  that  of  Beryllus  bishop  of  Bostra,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdes. 
L  vi  c  88,)  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach,  Arabia 
hiBrese6»n  ferax. 

^*  The  three  gods  in  the  Koran  (c  4,  p.  81,  c.  6,  p.  92)  are  obyionsly 
directed  against  onr  Catholic  mystery :  out  the  Arabic  commentators 
trnderstand  them  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an 
heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  Barbarians  at  the 
CSouncil  of  Nice,  (Eutych.  Annal.  tom.  i  p.  440.)  But  the  existence 
of  the  Matianites  is  denied  by  the  candid  Beausobre,  (Hist  de  Mani- 
cheisme,  tom.  i.  p.  682 ;)  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word 
RofKoh^  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  Oriental  tongues  is  of  the 
iNumne  sender,  and  is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the 
Ootnel  of flie  Nacarenes. 
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whatever  is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish/^  In  the  Au* 
thor  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and 
adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  without  form  or  place, 
without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts, 
existing  hj  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  tom 
himself  all  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime 
truths,  thus  announced  in  the  langui^e  of  the  prophet,'*  are 
firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  metaphysical 
precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  A  philosophic 
theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mahometans;'* 
a  creed  too  subhme,  perhaps,  for  our  present  faculties.  What 
object  remains  for  the  £uicy,  or  even  the  understanding,  when 
we  have  abstracted  from  the  unknown  substance  all  ideas  of 
time  and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion ?  The  first  principle  of  reason  and  revolution  was  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  Mahomet:  his  proselytes,  from  India 
to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Unitarians  ;  and 
the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by  the  interdiction 
of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and  absolute  pre* 
destination  is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  they 
struggle,  with  the  common  difficulties,  how  to  reconcile  the 
prescience  of  Gk>d  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man ; 
now  to  explain  the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reign  of  infinite 
power  and  infinite  goodness. 

The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his 
works,  and  his  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the 
knowledge  of  the  one,  and  the.praetioe  of  the  other,  has  been 
the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  the  prophets  of  eveiy  age :  the 
liberality  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same 
credit  which  he  claimed  for  himself;  and  the  chain  of  inspi- 
ration was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulga- 


^^  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  ezeniplified  in  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham,  who  opposed  in  ChaldaQa  the  m'st  introductioii  of 
idolatry,  (Koran,  c  6,  p.  106.    lyHerbelot^  Bibliot  Orient  p.  13.) 

^'  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second,  ^p.  S0»)  the  fifty-fleyenth, 
(p.  487,)  the  fifty-eighth  (p.  441)  chapters,  which  proclaim  the  <»nnipo- 
tence  of  the  Creator. 

^*  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock,  (Specimen, 
p.  2*74,  284—292,)  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  yoL  il  p.  hozii.-* 
scy.,)  Beland,  (de  Religion.  Moham.  1.  L  p.  7-*13,)  and  Ghardiab 
(Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iy.  p.  4 — 28.)  The  ereat  truth,  that  God  is 
without  similitude,  is  foolishly  criticized  by  Maracci,  (Alcoran,  toak  i 
part  iil  p^  87—94,)  because  he  made  man  uter  his  own  imagai 
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tion  of  the  Koran.'*  During  that  period,  some  rays  of  prO" 
phetic  light  had  been  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  of  the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  meaa- 
ure  of  virtue  and  grace ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles 
were  sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their  country 
from  idolatry  and  vice ;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes  have 
been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  six  legislators  of  tran- 
scendent brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  suc- 
cessive revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable 
religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation  above 
each  other;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the 
prophets  is  numbered  with  the  infidels^  The  writings  of  the 
patriarchs  were  extant  only  in  the  apocryphal  copies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  :'*  the  conduct  of  Adam  had  not  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  children;  the  seven 
precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  imperfect 
class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  synagogue  \^  and  the  memory 
of  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by  the  Sabians  in  his  na- 
tive land  of  Ghaldaea :  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and 
Christ. alone  lived  and  reigned;  and  the  remnant  of  the  in- 
spired writings  was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  The  miraculous  story  of  Moses  is  conse- 
crated and  embellished  in  the  Koran ;''  and  the  captive  Jews 
enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the 

'**  Beland,  de  Relig.  Moham.  Lip.  l*!-^*!.  Sale's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, p.  7S — 76»  Voyage  de  Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  28-r37,  and  87 — 
47,  for  the  Persian  addition,  **  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  Ood  T  Yet  the  pre- 
cise number  of  the  prophets  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 

^*  For  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricius,  Codes  Pseu-  • 
depigraphus  V.  T.  p.  27 — 29 ;  of  Seth,  p.  154 — 167 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160 
— 219.    But  the  book  of  Enoch  is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  quotation  of  the  apostle  St  Jude ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment 
is  alleged  by  Syncellus  and  Scaliger.* 

''  The  seven  precepts  of  Koah  are  explained  by  Marsham,  (Canon 
Chronicus,  p.  154 — 180,)  who  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and 
credulity  of  Selden. 

*'  The  articles  of  Adam,  Nook,  Abraham^  MoseSf  <&a,  in  the  Biblio- 
kh^que  of  D'Herbelot,  are  gayly  bedecked  with  the  fanciM  legends  of 
ihe  Mahometans,  who  have  built  on  the  groundwork  of  Scripture  and 
the  Tahnud. 

*  The  whole  book  has  rince  been  recovered  in  the  Ethiopic  language** 
•Ud  has  been  edited  and  tnnslated  by  Archbishop  Lawrence,  OxSmd,  lltt. 
-If. 
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notions  whose  recent  creeds  they  deride.  For  the  author  of 
Christianity,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the  prophet  to 
entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence."*  "  Verily,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word, 
which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding 
from  him ;  honorable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ; 
and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of 
Grod.""  The  wonders  of  die  genuine  and  apocryphal  gos- 
pels" are  profusely  heaped  on  his  head;  and  the  Latin 
church  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  im- 
maculate conception  *'  of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was 
a  mere  mortal ;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment^  his  testimony 
will  servd  to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d. 
The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed  his  reputation,  and  con- 
spired against  his  ife;  but  their  intention  only  was  guilty;  a 
phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on  the  cross ;  and  the 
innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven.**  Dur- 
ing six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and 
salvation;  but  the  Christians  insensibly  forgot  both  the 
laws  and  example  of  their  founder;    and  Msdhomet  was  in- 

•*  Koran,  c.  7,  p.  128,  Ac.,  c.  10,  p.  173,  Ac.    D*Herbelot,  p.  «4T,  Ad 

**  Koran,  c.  8,  p.  40,  c  4.  p.  80.    IXHerbelot,  p.  899,  Ac. 

**  See  the  GkMpel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  InfEuu^,  in  the  Oodez 
Apocryphus  N.  T.  of  Fabricios,  wh?  collects  the  various  testimonies 
concemmg  it,  (p.  128 — 158.)  It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotelier, 
and  in  Arabic  by  SIke,  who  thinks  our  present  copy  more  recent  than 
Mahomet  Tet  his  quotations  agree  with  the  original  about  the 
speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  hu  living  birds  of  clay,  Ac.  (8ike, 
c  I  p.  168,  169,  c.  86,  p.  198,  199,  c.  46,  p.  206.  Cotdier,  a  2,  p.  160, 
161.) 

*"*  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran,  ^c  8,  p.  89,)  and  more  clearly 
expUuned  hy  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites,  (Sale's  Kote,  and  Maracci, 
torn.  Up.  112.)  In  the  ziith  century,  the  immaculate  conception  was 
condemned  by  St  Bernard  as  a  presumptuous  novelty,  (Fra  Paolo^ 
Istoria  del  Goncilio  di  Trento,  L  il) 

^  See  the  Koran,  c.  8,  v.  68,  and  c.  4,  v.  166,  of  Maracci's  edition. 
Deus  est  prfistantissimus  dolose  agentium  (an  odd  praise) .  .  .  nee 
crudfizerunt  eum,  sed  objecta  est  eis  similitude;  an  expression  that 
may  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Docetes ;  but  the  commentators  be- 
lieve (Maracd,  t<Hn.  il  p.  118 — ^115,  178.  Sale,  p.  42,  48,  79)  that 
another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness  of 
Jesus ;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  Gospcd  of  St  Bamabus,  and 
which  had  been  startea  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenieua,  by  somis 
£)uonite  heretics,  (Beausobre,  Hist  da  Manieheisme,  torn,  il  p.  26^ 
IfoBbeim,  de  Reb.  Christ  p.  868.) 
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Btracted  by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  church,  as  wed  as  the 
synagogue,  of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text** 
The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of 
a  future  piophet,  more  illustrious  than  themselves:  the  evan- 
gelical  promise  of  the  Paraclete^  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured 
in  the  name,  and  accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,** 
the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  Qod. 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of 
thought  and  language :  the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would 
vibrate  without  effect  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant ;  yet  how  mi- 
n^ite  is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  £iite  mind,  with  the 
word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a  mortal ! 
The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  of  Christ)  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  reason  ^nd  memory ;  and  the  diversity  of  their 
genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  But  Mahomet  was 
content  with  a  diaracter,  more  humUe,  yet  more  sublime,  of 
a  simple  editor  ;  the  substance  of  the  Eoran,'^  according 
to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  eternal;  sub- 
sisting in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a 
pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees.  A 
paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems,  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under 
the  Jewish  ecotiomy,  had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the 
most  important  errands;  and  this  tru&cy  messenger  succes* 
sively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian 
prophet    Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the 

**  Thia  diaige  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran,  (c.  8,  p.  46 ;)  but 
Dsither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followers,  are  sufficiently  yersed  in  lan- 
guages and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  color  to  their  suspicioos. 
Yet  the  Arians  and  Nestorians  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the 
dliterate  prophet  might  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Mani- 
Uueans.    See  Beausobre,  tom.  i.  p.  291 — 806. 

'*  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are 
perverted  by  the  firaud  or  ignorance  of  the  Mussulmans,  the^  apply 
to  the  prophet  the  promise  of  the  Paradete,  or  Comforter,  wmch  had 
been  akeiuly  usurped  by  the  Montanists  and  Mauichssans,  (Beausobre, 
Hist  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  tom.  i.  p.  263,  <fec.;)  and  the  easy 
change  of  letters  vtpiKkvrdi  for  ira^dirXifrof,  affords  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed,  (BCaraod,  tom  l  part  i  p.  16 — 28.) 

n  For  the  Koran,  see  I^Herbeloty  p.  86—88.  Maracd,  torn.  I  it 
Vit  Mdhunmed.  p.  82—46.    Sale,  PreUmioary  Disooorae,  p.  66— la 
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divine  will,  tbe  fragments  of  the  Koran  were  produced  at  the 
discretion  of  Mahomet ;  each  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emer* 
gencies  of  his  policy  or  passion ;  and  all  contradiction  is  re- 
moved by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any  text  of  Scripture  ia 
abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The  word 
of  God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  his 
disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the  shoulder*bones  of  mutton; 
and  the  pages,  without  order  or  connection,  were  cast  into  a 
domestic  chest,  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was 
collected  and  published  by  his  friend  and  successor  Abubeker : 
the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph  Othman,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  Hegira ;  and  the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert 
the  same  miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible 
text  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet 
rests  the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book; 
audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  the 
beauties  of  a  single  page ;  and  presumes  to  assert  that  God 
alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  performance.*'  This 
argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian, 
whose  mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  rapture;  whose  ear  is 
delighted  by  the  music  of  sounds  ;  and  whose  ignorance  is 
incapable  of  comparing  the  productions  of  human  genius.** 
The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a 
version,  the  European  infidel :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience 
the  endless  ipcoherent  rhapsody  of  £Eible,  and  precept,  and 
declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea, 
which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in 
the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the 
Arabian  missionary ;  but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote 
age,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  the  same  language.'^     If 

•  ■■■■         ■■■■■■■■  ■■■■_  ■  I  ■■■■■■■■    II  II      111!       ■■i»ii  I  I  —^M^— ^— ^^^— ^^^M^^^^^^— — —  •mma^ 

•*  Koran,  c  lly  v.  89.  In  Sale,  p.  236,  236.  In  Maracci,  p.  410.* 
"  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  that  it  might  be  equalled 
or  surpassed  by  a  human  pen,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  221,  <&c. ;)  and 
Maracci  (the  polemic  is  top  hard  for  the  translator)  aerides  the  rhym- 
ing  affectation  of  the  most  applauded  passage,  (torn.  L  part  il  p.  69 
-^6.) 

'*  Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  mediH  Arabia  atque  ab 
Ajabibus  habita,  (Lowth,  de  l^oesi  Hebraiorun.  Prselect  zxziL  xxxiii 
DOUT^  with  his  German   editor,  Michaelis,   Epimetron  iv.)     "Set 


*  Compare  Von  Hammer  Geschiohta  der  Ausmmuea  p  11/— If. 
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the  oompOBition  of  the  Koran  exceed  the  faculties  of  a  mai^ 
to  what  superior  iDtelligence  should  we  ascribe  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  ?  In  all  religions, 
the  life  of  the  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  bis  written  reV« 
elation :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  man j  lessons  of 
truth ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue ;  and  the  pub- 
lic and  private  memorials  were  preserved  by  his  wives  and 
companions.  At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sonna, 
or-  oral  law,  was  fixed  and  consecrated  by  the  labors  of  Al 
Bochari,  who  discriminated  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three  hundred 
thousand  reports,  of  a  more  ^doubtfiil  or  spurious  character. 
Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
and  performed  his  ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzera :  the 
pages  werel  successively  deposited  on  the  pulpit  and  the  sep- 
ulchre of  the  apostle ;  and  the  work  has  been  approved  by  the 
four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Sonnites.** 

The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus, 
had  been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies;  and  Ma« 
homet  was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his  divine  legation  ; 
to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel  or  the  volume  of  his  rev- 
elation, to  create  a  garden  in  the  desert,  or  to  kindle  a  confla- 
gration in  the  unbelieving  city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  by 
the  demands  of  .the  Eor^h,he  involves  himself  in  the  obscure 
boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal  proo& 
of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of 
God,  who  refuses  those  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depre- 

_    ■ ~- 

^chaelis  (p.  671—673)  has  detected  many  Egyptian  images,  the  ele- 
phantiasis, papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile,  Ac  The  laogus^®  '^  ambiguously 
styled  AralicoSebract.  The  resemblance  of  the  sister  dialects  was 
much  more  visible  in  their  childhood,  than  in  their  mature  age,  (Mi- 
chaelis,  p.  682.    Schultens,  in  Prasfat  Job.)* 

"*  Al  Bochaii  died  A.  H.  224.  See  D^Herbelot,  p.  208,  416,  827. 
Gagnier,  Not  ad  Abulfed  c.  19,  p.  38. 


*  The  age  of  the  hook  of  Joh  is  still  and  proliahly  will  stiU  he  disputed. 
BosenmuUer  thus  states  his  own  opinion :  **  Certe  serioribns  reippblica 
temporihas  assignandam  esse  Hbram,  soadere  videmr  ad  Chaldaismnm 
Tergcais  senno."  Yet  the  observations  of  Kosegarten,  which  Kosenmuller 
has  eiven  in  a  note,  and  comnum  reason,  suggest  that  this  Chaldaism  may 
be  toe  native  form  of  a  much  earlier  dialect;  or  ihe  Cbaldaio  may  hav« 
idopled  the  poetical  archaisms  of  a  dialect,  differing  from,  bat  not  jhesa 
MKSMnt  than,  the  Hebrew.  See  Aosenmuller,  Proleg.  on  Job.  p.  41.  Tht 
apf  ean  to  me  to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  periodj-->lf« 
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date  the  merit  of  faith,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity 
But  the  modest  or  angry  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays  his 
weakness  and  vexation ;  and  these  passages  of  scandal  estab- 
lished, beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of  the  Koran."  The 
votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  than  himself  of  his 
miraculous  gifts ;  and  their  confidence  and  credulity  increase 
as  they  are  farther  removed  fi'om  the  time  and  place  of  his 
piritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went 
forth  to  meet  him  ;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones ;  that  water 
gushed  from  his  fingers ;  that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  the 
sick,  and  raised  the  dead ;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  him ;  that 
a  camel  complained  to  him  ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed 
him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature  were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle  of  God.'^  His 
dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described  as  a  real 
and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterious  animal,  the  Borak, 
conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem : 
with  his  companion  Gabriel  he  successively  ascended  the 
seven  heavens,  and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  respec- 
tive mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone 
was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity,  ap- 
proached within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar,  though  important 
conversation,,  he^  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted 
the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the  tenth 
part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.**    Ac- 

**  See,  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  2,  6, 12, 18,  17.  Prideaoz  (late 
of  Mahomet,  p.  18, 19)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Maracd,  with  a 
more  learned  apparatos,  has  shown  that  the  passages  which  deny  his 
miracles  are  clear  and  positive,  (Alcoran,  torn.  i.  part  ii  p.  7 — 12,;  and 
those  which  seem  to  assert  them  are  amlHgaotis  and  insufficient,  (p.  12 
—22.) 

"  See  the  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abulpharagius,  p. 
17,  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  187— 19a  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheoue  On- 
entale,  p.  76, -77.  Voyages  de  Chai*din,  tom.  iv.  p.  200 — 203.  Maracci 
(Alcoran,  tom.  l  p.  22 — 64)  has  most  laboriously  collected  and  ooofuted 
the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  amount  to  three  thousand. 

•*  The  nocturnal  journey  is  circumstantially  related  by  AbulfedAj 
(m  Vit  Mohammed,  c  19,  p.  83,)  who  wishes  to  think  it  a  vision;  by 
Prideauz,  (p.  81—40,)  who  aggravates  the  absurdities ;  and  by  Gagnier, 
(torn.  L  p.  262—843,)  who  declares,  from  the  zealous  Al  Jannabi, 
iliat  to  deny  this  journey,  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koraa    Yet  the  Koam 
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oordiDg  to  another  legend,  the  apostle  confounded  lu  a  national 
assemUy  the  malicious  challenge  of  the  Koreish.  His  resist- 
less word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedient 
planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the 
seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the 
Arabian  tongue,  and,  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensions,  en- 
tered at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his 
•hirt''  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these  marvellous  tales ; 
but  the  gravest  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  imitate  the  modesty 
of  their  master,  and  indulge  a  latitude  of  £uth  or  interpreta- 
tion.^"^ They  might  speciously  allege,  that  in  preaching  the 
religion  it  was  needless  to  violate  the  harmony  of  nature ;  that 
a  creed  unclouded  with  mystery  may  be  excused  from  miracles ; 
and  that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the 
rod  of  Moses. 

The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety 
of  superstition:  a  thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin  were 
interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the  church. 
The  pophet  of  Mecca  was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy, 
or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the 
custom  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.    But  the  pre- 

without  naming  either  heaven,  or  Jerosalem,  or  Mecca,  has  only  dropped 
a  mysterious  hint:  Iaos  illi  (|m  transtulit  servma  suum  ao  oratorio 
Haram  ad  oratorium  remotJRRimnm,  (Koran,  c.  17,  v.  1 ;  in  Maracd, 
tom.  11  p.  407 ;  for  Sale's  version  is  more  licentious.)  A  slender  basis 
for  the  aerial  structure  of  tradition. 

"  In  the  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  fu- 
ture, Mahomet  had  said,  Appropinquavit  hora,  et  scissa  est  luna,  (Ko- 
ran, c  54,  Y.  1 ;  in  Maracci,  tom.  ii.  p.  68S.)  ijiis  figure  of  rhetoric  has 
been  converted  into  a  &ct,  which  is  said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  re- 
spectable eye-witnesses,  (Maracci,  tom.  ii.  p.  690.)  The  festival  is  still 
celebrated  by  the  Persians,  (Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  201 ;)  and  the  legend 
is  tediously  spun  out  by  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  I  p.  188 — 
284,)  on  the  faith,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous  Al  JannaoL  Yet 
a  Mahometan  doctor  has  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal  witness, 
(apud  Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  187 ;)  the  best  interpreters  are  content  with 
the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran*  (Al  Beidawi,  apud  Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient  t  ii.  p.  802 ;)  and  the  silence  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of  a  prince 
and  a  philosopher.* 

^**  Abulphara^us,  in  Specimen  Hist  Arab.  p.  17 ;  and  his  scepti- 
cism is  justified  m  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190«-*194,  from  the  pureed 
authorities. 


"  Compare  Hancaker,  Notes  to  Inc.  Auct  Lib.  de  Exped.  MemphUbi^  m 
•8. -U. 
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eepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcates  a  more  simple  and  rational 

Siety :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  religious  duties  of  a 
[ussulman ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to  hope,  that  prayer  will 
carry  him  half  way  to  God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door 
of  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him  admittance.^^^  L  Ac* 
curding  to  the  tradition  of  the  nocturnal  journey,  the  apostle, 
in  his  personal  conference  with  the  Deity,  was  commanded  to 
impose  on  his  disciples  the  daily  obligation  of  fifty  prayers. 
By  the  advice  of  Moses,  he  applied  for  an  alleviation  of  this 
intolerable  burden;  the  number  was  gradually  reduced  to 
five;  without  any  dispensation  of  business  or  pleasure,  or 
time  or  place :  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  repeated  at  day- 
break, at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
first  watch  of  the  night ;  and  in  the  present  decay  of  religious 
fervor,  our  travellers  are  edified  by  the  profound  humility 
and  attention  of  the  Turks  and  Persians.  Cleanliness  is  the 
key  of  prayer :  the  frequent  lustration  of  the  hands,  the  face, 
And  the  body,  which  was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Koran ;  and  a  permission  is  formally 
granted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  The 
words  and  attitudes  of  supplication,  as  it  is  performed  either 
sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate  on  the  ground,  are  pre- 
scribed by  custom  or  authority;  but  the  prayer  is  poured 
forth  in  short  and  fervent  ejaculations ;  the  measure  of  zeal  is 
not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturgy  ;  and  each  Mussulman  for 
his  own  person  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest 
Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy,  by 
directing  the  eye  and  the  thought  towards  a  kebla,  or  visible 
point  ojf  the  horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to 
gratify  the  Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality ;  and  five  times  every 
day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are 

10^  The  most  authentic  account  of  these  precepts,  pilgrimuge,  prayer. 
Casting,  alms,  and  ablutious,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
theologians  by  Maracci,  (ProdronL  part  iy.  p.  9 — 24,)  Reland,  (ki  his 
excellent  treatise  de  Religione  Moharomedicst,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  67-^ 
123,)  and  Chardin,  (Voyages  in  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  47 — 195.)  Maracci 
is  a  partial  accuser;  but  the  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the  eyes  of  a  phi- 
losopher ;  and  Reland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over  the  East 
in  hiR  closet  at  Utrecht.  The  xivth  letter  of  Touraefort  (Voyage  du 
lA-Ysnt,  torn.  ii.  p.  825 — 360,  in  octavo)  deacribea  what  he  had  seen  of 
ih«   -sligion  of  the  Turks. 
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deToutly  turned  to  the  holy  temple  of  Meoca.  Yet  oveiy 
spot  for  the  service  of  God  is  equally  pure :  the  Mahometaoa 
mdifierently  pray  in  their  chamber  or  in  the  street  .  As  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Friday  in  each 
week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of  public  worship : 
the  people  is  assembled  in  the  mosch ;  and  the  imam,  some 
respectable  elder,  ascends  the  pulpit,  to  begin  the  prayer  and 
pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan  religion  is  desti- 
tute of  priesthood  or  sacrifice ;  and  the  independent  spirit  of 
fimatidsm  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  ministers  and  the 
Blaves  of  superstition.*  II.  The  voluntary  ^**  penance  of  the 
ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory  of  their  lives,  was  odious  to 
a  prophet  who  censured  in  his  companions  a  rash  vow 
of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sleep ;  and  firmly 
declared,  that  he  would  sufler  no  monks  in  his  religion.'*' 
Tet  he  instituted,  in  each  year,  a  fast  of  thirty  days ;  and 
strenuously  recommended  the  observance  as  a  discipline 
which  purifies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary 
exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  apostle. 
During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes ;  from  all  nourishment 
that  can  restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify 

^"^  ICahom«t  (Sale's  Koran,  e.  9,  p.  168)  reproaches  the  Ofaristiaoa 
with  taking  their  priests  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  Yet 
Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iii.  p.  69,  70)  excuses  the  worship,  espe< 
dally  of  the  popn,  and  quotes,  from  the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of 
Eblis,  or  Satan,  who  was  cast  from  heaven  for  refusing  to  adore 
Adaln. 

'''  Koran,  c  5,  p.  94,  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority 
of  Jallaloddin  and  A1  Beidawl  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet 
condenmed  ia  vie  reHgieuse;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs,  der- 
vises,  <feCL,  did  not  appear  till  after  the  year  800  of  the  Hegira,  (Bibliot 
Orient  p.  292,  718.) 

*  Such  is  Mahometanism  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  City.  Bat 
Mahomet  retained,  and  the  Koran  sanctions,  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  5,  in  inic  c.  22» 
voL  iL  p.  171,  172.)  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels  (probably  according  to 
the  old  Arabian  rites)  at  Mecca;  and  the  pilgrims  complete  tleir  cere- 
monial with  sacrifices,  sometimes  as  nomeroas  and  costly  as  those  of  King 
Solomon.  Compare  note,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxiii  p.  96,  and  Forster's  Mahometanism 
(Jnvciled,  voL  i.  p.  420.  This  author  quotes  the  questionable  authority 
of  Benjamin  of  Tadela,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel  by  the  caliph  at  Bosra ; 
but  sacrifice  undoubtedly  forms  no  part  of  the  ordinary  Mahometan  rimal; 
BOf  will  the  sanctity  of  the  caliph,  as  the  earthly  representative  of  ^ 
prophet,  bear  any  dose  analogy  to. the  priesthood  of  the  Mosaicor  OeaBlt 
'4ligion& — M. 
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his  senses.  la  the  revolutioD  of  the  lunar  year,  the  RamadaD 
eoincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold  and  the  summei 
heat;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assuaging  his  thirst 
with  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and 
sultry  day.  The  interdiction  of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders 
of  priests  or  henmts,  is  oonyerted  by  Mahomet  alone  into  a 
positive  and  general  lavi^  ^^  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe  has  adored,  at  his  command,  the  use  of  that  salutarfi 
though  dangerous,  tiquor.  These  painful  restraints  are,  doubt- 
less, infringed  by  the  libertine,  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite ; 
but  the  l^islator,  by  whom  they  are  enacted,  cannot  surely 
be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
sensual  appetites.  UI.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  de- 
scends to  the  animal  creadon ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  in- 
culcates, not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indispensaUe  duty, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Mahomet,  per- 
haps, is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the  precise  measure 
of  charity :  the  standard  may  vary  with  the  degree  and  nature 
of  property,  as  it  oonsists  either  in  money,  in  com  or  cattle, 
in  fruits  or  merchandise ;  but  the  Mussulman  does  not  aocom* 
plish  the  law,  unless  he  bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revalue ;  and 
if  his  conscience  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth, 
under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  ffth}**  Benev- 
olence is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to 
injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist  A  prc^het  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity;  but  in  his 
moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own 
hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  practical  duties,  of 
Islam,  are  guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments;   and  the 

—  -    -  II,        II    1 1  f  ■  I      1    ~-    -- — • — - 

*'*  See  the  double  prohibitioD,  (Koran,  c  2,  p.  25,  c.  5,  p.  94 ;)  the 
one  in  the  style  of  a  legblator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fiiaatic.  The 
public  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prideauz 
(Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  62—64)  and  Sale,  (Prehminary  Discourse, 
p.  124) 

^®*  The  jealousy  of  Maraod  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  33)  prompts 
him  to  enumerate  the  more  libra'al  alms  of  the  Catholics  of  Rome. 
Fifteen  great  hospitals  are  open  to  many  thousand  patients  and  pil- 
grims; fifteen  hundred  maidens  are  annually  portioned;  fifty-six 
charity  schools  are  founded  for  both  sexes ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cunfratemities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  <&c.  The  benevo- 
kqce  of  London  is  still  more  extensive ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much 
mora  |a  to  be  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  than  to  the  religion,  oi  tht 
peopla 


bith  of  the  Mussulman  is  ddvoutlj  fixed  on  the  event  of  the 
judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed 
to  determine  the  moment  of  that  awful  catastrophe,  though 
he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  hoth  in  heaven  and  ear&, 
which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall 
he  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  he  confounded 
in  the  primitive  diaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new 
worlds  will  start  into  being :  angels,  gexm,  and  men  will  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  the  human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the 
body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first  entertained 
by  the  Egyptians;"*  and  their  mummies  were  embalmed^ 
their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve  the  ancient 
mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of  three  thousand  years. 
But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing ;  and  it  is  with  a 
more  philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  reUes  oil  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the  breath- 
less clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer 
retain  their  form  or  substance."^  The  intermediate  state  of 
the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those  who  most  firmly  be- 
lieve her  immaterial  nature,  are  at  a  loss  to  und«»tand  how 
she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of 
sense. 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind ;  and  in  his  copy  of  the  Magiau 
picture,  the  prophet  has  too  &itMully  r^[>resented  the  forms 
of  proceeding)  and  even  the  slow  >nd  successive  operations, 
of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intolerant  adversaries  he  i» 
upbraided  for  extending,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, ibr  asserting  the  blackest  heresy,  that  every  man  who 
believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes  goodr  works,  may  expect 
in  the  last  day  a  bvorable  sentence.  Such  rational  indifier- 
ence  is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  a  messenger  from  heaven  should  depreciate  the 
value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revelation.    In  the  idiom  of 


^^*  See  Herodotus  (L  iL  &  123)  and  oar  learned  countryman  Sir 
John  Marsham,  (Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  46.)  The  *A^i7$  of  the  same 
writer  (p.  264 — 274)  is  an  eUborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  as 
they  were  painted  hy  the  &ncy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the 
poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

""^  The  Koran  (c.  2,  p.  269,  <fec ;  of  Sale,  p.  82 ;  of  Maracci,  p.  »t) 
rtlates  an  in|;eniou8  mirade,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and  r-^ 
firmed  the  £uth,  of  Abraham. 
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the  Koran/**  the  belief  of  God  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
Mahonaet:  the  good  works  are  tliose  which  he  has  enjoined; 
and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the  pro^bBsion  of  Idam,  tc 
which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are  equally  invited.  Theif 
spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance  and  crowned 
with  virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments ;  am! 
the  tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  mother 
for  whom  he  was  forl»dden  to  pray,  display  a  striking  con- 
trast of  humanity  and  enthusiasm/**  The  doom  of  the  infi 
dels  is  common :  the  measure  of  their  guilt  and  punishmeni 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  they  have  re- 
jected, by  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  they  have  enter- 
tained :  the  eternal  mansions  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the 
Sabians,  the  Magians,  and  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each 
other  in  the  abyss ;  and  the  lowest  hell  is  reserved  for  the 
faithless  hypocrites  who  have  assumed  the  mask  «of  religion. 
After  the  greater  part  of  mankind  has  been  condemned  for 
their  opinions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be  judged  by  their 
actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  Mussulman  will  be  accu- 
rately weighed  in  a  real  or  alle^rical  balance ;  and  a  singular 
mode  of  compensation  will  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  in- 
juries :  the  aggressor  will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own 
good  actions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  has 
wronged ;  and  if  he  should  be  destitute  of  any  moral  property, 
the  weight  of  his  sins  wiH  be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share 
of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer.  According  as  the  shares  of 
guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponderate,  the  sentence  will  be  pro^ 
nounced,  and  all,  without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp 
and  perilous  bridge  of.  the  abyss ;  but  the  innocent,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will  gloriously  enter  the  gates 
6(  paradise,  while  the  guilty  will  fall  into  the  first  and  mildest 
of  the  seven  hells.     The  term  of  expiation  will  vary  from 


'**"  The  caDdid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all 
unbelievers,  (de  Religion.  Moham.  p.  128 — 142 ;)  that  devils  will  not 
bo  finally  saved,  (p.  196 — 199;)  that  paradise ,  will  not  so/eZy  consist 
of  corporeal  delights,  (p.  199 — 205 ;)  and  that  women's  souls  are  im- 
mortal, (p.  205 — 209.)  * 

"•  Al  Beidawi,  apud  Sale.  Koran,  c  9,  p.  104.  The  refuisal  to 
pray  for  an  unbelieving  kindred  is  justified,  according  to  MaJiomet,  br 
the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobateo 
hia  cwn  father  as  an  enemy  of  God.  Yet  Abraham  (he  f>J<n,  c  9,  V 
lid    Maraed,  torn.  IL  p.  81*7)  fait  sane  piu%  mitia. 
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nine  hundred  to  s€ren  thousand  years;  but  the  prophet  hen 
judiciously  pronaised,  fhat  all  his  disciples,  \7hatever  may  be 
their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faith  and  his  interces- 
sion, from  eternal  damnation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  super- 
stition should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of  her  votaries, 
lince  the  human  fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy  the  mis- 
ery than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple  ele- 
ments of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain, 
which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of 
endless  duration.  But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  oppo- 
site effect  on  the  continuity  of  pleasure ;  and  too  tnuch  of  our 
present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  com- 
parison, of  evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet 
should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and 
the  rivers  of  paradise ;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed 
inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  con- 
versation and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and 
diamonds,  the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold, 
rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the 
whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury,  which '  becomes  in- 
sipid to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  life. 
Seventy-two  Houris^  or  black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent  beauty, 
blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will 
be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer;  a  moment  of 
pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years ;  and  his  facul 
ties  will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold,  to  render  him  worthy 
of  his  felicity.  Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates 
of  heaven  will  be  open  to  both  sexes ;  but  Mahomet  has  not 
specified  the  male  companions  of' the  female  elect,  lest  he 
should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their  former  husbands,  or 
disturb  their  felicity,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  mar- 
riage. This  image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the 
indignation,  perhaps  the  envy,  of  the  monks:  they  declaim 
against  the  impure  relidon  of  Mahomet;  and  his  modest 
apologists  are  driven  to  we  poor  excuse  of  figures  and  allego* 
nes.  But  the  sounder  and  more  consistent  party  adhere* 
without  shame,  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  E(N*an: 
useless  would  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were 
restored  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  faci\l- 
ties ;  and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is 
requisite  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  double  animal,  the 
perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the  Mahometan  paradise  will 
~  '  be  oonfined  k>  the  indalgeoee  of  Uizury  and  appetite^  wbA 
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the  p/ophet  has  expressly  declared  that  all  meaner  happineas 
will  be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision."* 
The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet  "*  were 


"'  For  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  paradise,  Ac.,  consult  the  Koran, 
(c  2,  T.  25,  c  56,  78,  Ac.  *)  with  Maracci's  viruleDt,  bat  learned,  refit- 
tation,  (in  his  notes,  and  in  the  Prodrosnus,  part  iv.  p.  78,  120,  122; 
Ac,])  D'Herbelot,  (Biblioth^que  Orientaie,  p.  868,  875;)  Reland, 
(p  47 — 61 ;)  and  Sale,  (p  76—103.)  The  original  ideas  of  the  Magi 
are  darkly  and  doabtfully  explored  by  their  apologist^  Dr.  Hyde, 
(Hist  Beligionis  Persarum,  c.  88,  p.  402—412,  Oxon.  1760.)  In  tibo 
article  of  Mahomet,  Bayle  has  shown  how  indifferently  wit  and  philos- 
ophy supply  the  absence  of  genuine  information. 

"^  Before  I  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  produce  my  evidence.  The  Latin,  French,  and  English  versions 
of  the  Koran  are  preceded  by  historical  discourses,  and  the  three 
translators,  Maracci,  (torn.  i.  p.  10 — 82,)  Savary,  (tom.  I  p.  1 — 248,) 
and  Sale,  (PreUminary  Discourse,  p.  83 — 56,)  had  accurately  studied 
the  language  and  character  of  their  author.  Two  professed  Lives  of 
Mahomet  have  been  oompoeed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  ([Life  of  Mahomet, 
seventh  edition,  Ix>ndon,  1718,  in  octavo)  and  the  count  de  Boolain- 
villiers,  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  Londres,  1730,  in  octavo:)  but  the  adverse 
wish  of  finding  an  impostor  or  a  hero,  has  too  often  corrupted  the 
learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  count  The  article  in 
D'Herbelot  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  598—608)  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
Novairi  and  Mirkond ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides 
is  M.  Gagnier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  professor  at  Oxford  of  the 
Oriental  tongues.  Li  two  elaborate  works,  (Ismael  Abulfeda.de 
Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Mdhttmmedis,  Ac  Latine  vertit,  Praefatione  e( 
Notis  illustravit  Johannes  Gagnier,  Oxon.  1728,  in  folio.  La  Tie  de 
Mahomet  traduite  et  oomp^ee  de  TAlcorap,  des  Traditions  Authenti- 
ques  de  la  Sonna  et  des  meillecirs  Auteurs  Arabes ;  Amsterdam,  1748, 
8  vols,  in  12mo.,)  he  has  interpreted,  illustrated,  and  supplied  the  Arabic 
text  of  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannaln ;  the  first,  an  enlightened  prince, 
who  reigned  at  Hamah,  in  Syria,  A.  D.  1810 — 1832,  (see  Gagnier 
Pr»£Eit  ad  Abulfed.;)  the  second,  a  credulous  doctor,  who  visited 
Mecca  A.  D.  15{t6.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  897.  Gagnier,  torn,  iil  p.  209, 
210.)  These  are  mv  general  vouchers,  and  Sie  inquisitive  reader 
may  follow  the  order  of  time,  and  the  division  of  chapters.  Yet  I 
must  observe  that  both  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi  are  modem  histo- 
rians, and  that  they  cannot  appeal  ta  any  writers  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Hegira.* 

*  A  new  Life,  by  Cr.  Weil,  (Stuttgart  1843,)  has  added  some  few  tra- 
ditions unknown  in  Europe.  Of  Dr.  Weil's  Arabic  scholarsfaip,  which 
fwofesses  to  correct  many  errors  in  Gkignier,  in  Maracci,  and  in  M.  Ton 
Hammer,  I  am  no  judge.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  seem 
•cquaiiied  with  the  passage  of  Tabari,  translated  by  Colonel  Vans  Kcm- 
B  wr,  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  (vd.  iii.,\  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
iMt  addition  made  to  Hit  traditiniaiy  Lift)  of  Mahowe^.    I  am  iuiltiii 
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those  of  his  \iife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend;"' 
since  he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with  his  infirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah 
believed  the  words,  and  cherished  the  glory,  of  her  husband ; 
the  obsequious  and  affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  freedom ;  the  illustrious  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu 
Taleb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with  the  spirit 
of  a  youthful  hero ;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation,  the 
veracity  of  Abubeker  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet 
whom  he  was  destined  to  succeed.  By  his  persuasion,  ten 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca  were  introduced  to 
the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  enthusiasm;  they  repeated  the  fundamental 
creed,  "There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle 
of  God;"  and  their  faith,  even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded 
with  riches  and  honors,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silenUy  em- 
ployed in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first-firuits 
of  his  mission ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  assumed  the  pro- 
phetic office,  and  resolving  to  impart  to  his  family  the  Jight 
of  divine  truth,  he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said, 
and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of 
the  race  of  Hashem.  "Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Ma- 
homet to  the  assembly,  "  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer, 
the  most  precious  of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of 
the  world  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to 
bis  service.  Who  among  you  will  support  my  burden  ?  Who 
among  you  will  be  my  companion  and  my  vizier  ?"  *"  No 
answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonishment,"  and 
doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impatient 
courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 

r  -  -  —    -      -      — -     -     - —  -    -_  -   ■   ^  .  _ ^^  ^      -    ^     y        I  ■  I  1  MP 

^^'  After  the  Greeks,  Prideauz  (p.  8)  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of 
ibe  wife  of  Mahomet.  As  if  he  had  been  a  priyy  oounsellor  of  the 
prophet,  Boulainvilliers  (p.  272,  <&c.)  unfolds  the  sublime  and  patriotic 
views  of  Cadijah  and  the  first  disciples. 

^^*  VeziruSt  partitar,  baJtUtUy  onw  ferena ;  and  this  plebeian  name 
was  transferrea  by  an  apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  state,  {Qt^' 
.\ier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed  p.  19.)  I  endeavor  to  preserye  the  Arabian 
idiom,  as  far  as  I  can  feel  it  myself  in  a  Latin  or  French  tranalatioD. 

to  think  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy's  appreciation  of  the  prophet's  character, 
which  may  be  overlooked  in  a  criticism  on  Yoltaire'*  Mahomet,  the  most 
lost  which  I  have  ever  read.  The  work  of  Dr.  Weil  appears  to  me  most 
valuable  in  its  dissection  and  chronological  view  of  the  KoraD. — M.  184& 

vol-  V. — F 
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**  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man :  whosoever  rises  against  thee, 
I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  breaS  his  legs,  rip 
np  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizier  over  them." 
Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taled 
was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity  of  his 
son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Ali  advised  his 
nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  **  Spare  youi 
remonstrances,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and 
lienefactor ;  "  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand, 
and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  me  from  my 
course."  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  exercise  of  his 
mission :  and  the  relijdon  which  has  overspread  the  East  and 
the  We^t  advanced  with  a  slow  and  pWul  progress  within 
the  walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infent  congregation  of  Unita- 
rians, who  revered  him  as  a  pirophet,  and  to  whom  he  season- 
ably dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The 
number  of  proselytes  may  be  esteemed  by  the  absence  of 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  -Ethio- 
pia in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission;  and  his  party  was 
fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of 
the  fierce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause 
of  Islam  the  same  zeal,  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe 
of  Koreish,  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca:  on  solemn  festivals, 
in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted 
the  strangers  of  every  tribe,  and  urged,  both  in  private  con- 
verse and  public  discourse,  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole 
Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he 
asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of 
religious  violence :  "*  but  he  called  the  Arabs  to  repentance, 
and  conjured  them  to  remember  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Ad 
and  Thamud,  whom  the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth."* 


"•  The  passages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleration  are  strong  and . 
numerous:  c.  2,  v.  267,  c  16,  129,  c.  17,  54,  c.  46,  15,  c.  60,  39,  c.  88, 
21,  dec.,  with  the  notes  of  Maracci  and  Sale.    This  chaxacter  alone  may 
generally  decide  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was 
revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

"*  See  the  Koran,  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7,  p.  123,  124,  Ac,) 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  35 — 37.)  The 
Mvems  of  the  tribe  of  Thamud,  fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  stature, 
wore  shown  in  the  midway  between  Medina  and  Damascus,  (Abulfed 
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The  people,  of  Mecca  were  hardened  in  their  unbelief  bj 
superstition  and  envy.  The  elders  of  the  city,  the  uncles  of 
the  prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan, 
the  reformer  of  his  country :  the  pious  orations  of  Mahomet 
in  the  Caaba  were  answered  by  the  clamors  of  Abu  Taleb. 
^*  Citizens  and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not 
to  his  impious  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  L&ta 
and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to 
the  aged  chief:  and  he  protected  the  fame  and  person  of  his 
nephew  against  the  assaults  of  the  Koreishites,  who  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  preeminence  of  the  family  of  Hashem. 
Their  malice  was  colored  with  the  pretence  of  religion :  in 
the  age  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Ara- 
bian magistrate ;  ''*  and  Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and 
denying  the  national  deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of 
Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  accusing 
a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  employ  the  measures  of  per- 
suasion or  violence.  They  repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb 
in  the  style  of  reproach  and  menace.  !^  Thy  nephew  reviles 
our  religion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and 
folly ;  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult  and  discord 
in  the  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords 
against  him  and  his  adherents,  and  thou  wilt  be  responsible 
for  the  blood  of  thy  fellow-citizens."  The  weight  and  mod- 
eration of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction ; 
the  most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to  JSthio- 
pia,  and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of 
strength  in  the  town  and  country.  As  he  was  still  sup- 
ported by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged 
themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of 
Hashem,  neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to  give 
in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  with  implacable  enmity,  till 
they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet  to  the  justice  of 
the  gods.    The  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Caaba  before 

Jtrabia  Descripi  p.  48,  44,)  and  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the 
Tbroglodytes  of  the  primitiye  world,  (Micbaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi 
HebriBor.  p.  181 — 134.  RechercheB  snr  lea  Egyptiens,  torn,  il  p. 
48,  <fea) 

"•  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  th« 
Arabian  magistbite,  (c.  21,  t.  26,  27,  28.)  I  blush  for  a  respeetabk 
]Mrelate  (de  Poesi  HebrsBorum,  p.  660,  651,  edit  Michaelis;  and  letter 
of  a  late  ^nrofeasor  in  the  muversity  of  Oxford,  p.  15 — 68,;  who  iuoti 
fifli  and  applauds  this  patriarchal  inquisitioiL 
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the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  messen^rs  of  the  Koreish  pur- 
sued the  Mussulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Afirica :  they  be- 
sieged the  prophet  and  his  most  i^thful  followers,  intercepted 
their  water,  and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity  by  the 
retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubtful  truoe  restored 
the  appearances  of  concord  tall  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  aban- 
doned Mahomet  to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by  the  loss 
of  his  faithful  and  generous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief 
of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the  principality  of 
the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mor- 
tal foe  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  he  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  Koreishites  and  their  allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apos- 
tle. His  imprisonment  might  provoke  the  despair  of  his 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  exile  cf  an  eloquent  and  popular  fanatic 
would  diflfuse  the  mischief  through  the  provinces  of  Arabia. 
His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  sword  from 
each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of 
his  blood,  and  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites.  An 
angel  or  a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy  ;  and  flight  was  the 
only  resource  of  Mahomet.'"  At  the  dead  of  night,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from  his 
house :  ihe  assassins  watched  at  the  door ;  but  they  were  de- 
ceived by  the  figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was 
covered  with  the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.  The  Koreish 
respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth ;  but  some  verses  of 
Ali,  which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  picture  of  his 
anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  his  religious  confidence.  Three 
days  Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave 
of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca ;  and  in  the 
close  of  each  evening,  they  received  from  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker  a  secret  supply  of  intelligence  and  food. 
The  diligence  of  the  Koreish  explored  every  haunt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  dty :  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  oi  the 
cavern ;  but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  is  supposed  to  convince  them  that  the  place 
was  solitary  and  inviolate.  "We  are  only  two,"  said  the 
trembling  Abubeker.  "  There  is  a  third,"  replied  the  prophet; 
^  it  is  God  himself."  Ko  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated  than 
the  two  fugitives  issued  from  the  rock,  and  mounted  their 
■    ■  I'      ■        I  ■     III      ■ .  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  ■   I  i« 

"*  D*Herbelot,  Bibtiot  Orient,  p.  445.    He  quotes  a  partiealir 
Urtory  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
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camels :  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were  o\ertaken  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Eoreish;  they  redeemed  themselves  with 
prayers  and  promises  from  their  hands.  In  this  eventful  mo 
ment,  the  lance  of  an  Arab  might  have  changed  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Me 
dina  has  fixed  the  memorable  sera  of  the  JTc^Vo,"*  which,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar  years 
of  the  Mahometan  nations.^^' 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  cradle, 
had  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy 
outcasts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  eity,  known  under  the 
name  of  Yathreb,  before  it  was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the 
prophet,  was  divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites  and 
the  Awsites,  whose  hereditary  fend  was  rekindled  by  the 
slightest  provocations :  two  colonies  o^  Jews,  who  boasted  a 
sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble  allies,  and  without  con- 
verting the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science  and 
religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the  Book. 
Some  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Canaba, 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet ;  on  their  return, 
they  difliised  the  belief  of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new 
alliance  was  ratified  by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  tuid  noc 
turnal  interviews  on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the 
firsts  ten  Charegites  and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith  and  love, 
protested,  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
absent  brethren,  that  they  would  forever  profess  the  creed, 
and  observe  the  precepts,  of  the  Koran.  The  second  was  a 
political  association,  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens,"*     Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina 

'  "'  The  Hegira  was  institated  by  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  lera  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Christians,  (D'Herbelot,  p.444 ;) 
and  properly  commenced  sixty-eight  days  before  the  flight  of  Ma- 
homet, with  the  first  of  Mohimren,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year 
which  coincides  with  Friday,  July  16th,  A.  D.  622,  (Abulfeda,  Yit 
Moham,  c.  22,  28,  p.  46 — 60 ;  and  Greaves's  edition  of  XJllug  Beg'a 
Epochs  Arabum,  <&c^  &  1,  p.  8, 10,  <fec.)* 

^^*  Mahomet's  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  found 
in  Abulfeda  (p.  14—46)  and  Oagnier,  (torn,  i  p.  134—261,  9i2— 883.) 
The  legend  from  pw  187 — 234  is  vouched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  disdained 
by  Abulfeda. 

"•  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  bj  /».bulfed« 


•  Chnmologists  dispute  between  the  15th  and  16th  of  Ju'j.    St-  Marth 
■e<liiea  to  the  18tb,  eh.  xi.  p.  70.^M. 
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held  a  Bolemn  confereoce  with  Mahomet,  his  kinsman,  and  his 
disciples ;  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  routual 
oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  dty, 
that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they  would  receive  him  as  a 
confederate,  obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the 
last  extremity,  like  their  wives  and  children.  ^  But  if  you  are 
recalled  by  your  country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anxi- 
ety, "  will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies  ?"  "  All  things," 
replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  "  are  now  common  between  us 
your  blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my  rain.  We  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  honor  and  interest.  I  am  your 
friend,  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes."  "  But  if  we  are  killed 
in  your  service,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Medina, 
"will  be  our  reward?".  "Paradise,"  replied  the  prophet 
"Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they 
reiterated  the .  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the 
profession  of  Islam ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle, 
but  they  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his 
arrival.  After  a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along  the  sea- 
coast,  he  halted  at  Koba,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  made 
his  public  entry  into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  flight  from 
Mecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  dtizens  advanced  to  meet  him ; 
he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion ;  Ma- 
homet was  nu>unted  on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his 
head,  and  a  turban  was  unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  a  standard.  His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been 
scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person ;  and  the 
equal,  though  various,  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Mohagerians  and  Ansars,  the  fugitives  of 
Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina.  To  eradicate  the  seeds 
of  j^ousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal  follow- 
ers with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren;  and  when 
Ali  found  himself  without  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of  the 
noble  youth.  The  expedient  was  crowned  with  success;  the 
holy  fraternity  was  respected  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two 
parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of  cour- 
age and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled 
by  an  accidental  quarrel :  a  patriot  of  Medina  arraigned  tlie 

(p.  80,  S3,  40,  86)  atid  Gagnier,  (torn,  i  p.  842,  <fr(\  £49,  &c,  tooL  ii 
pu  223,  &c.) 
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insolence  of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was 
heard  with  abhorrence;  and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  oflfered 
to  lay  at  the  apostle's'  feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  the 
exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  impious 
to  appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the 
divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of 
two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase;"*  on  that 
chosen  spot  he  built  a  house  and  a  mosch,  more  venerable  in 
their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed 
with  the  apostolic  title ;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the 
weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ; 
and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  a 
chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber.""  After  a  reign  of  six  years, 
fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arras  and  in  the  field,  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief  repeated  the  assur- 
ance of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last  member,  or  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  that 
the  deputy  of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the 
faithful  to  the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagei- 
ness  with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair  that  dropped 
on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations,  as  if  they 
participated  in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue.  **  I  have 
seen,"  said  he,  ^*  the  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of 
Elome,  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like 
Mahomet  among  his  companions.''  The  devout  fervor  of  en- 
thusiasm acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  than  the  cold  and 
formal  servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by 

^'^  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the 
impostor,  who  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter ;  a 
reproach  which  he  drew  from  the  Disputatio  contra  Saracenos,  com- 
posed in  Arabic  before  the  year  1180;  but  the  honest  Qagnier  (ad 
Abalfed  p.  58)  has  shown  that  they  were  deceived  bv  the  word  Al 
NagjaVy  which  signifies,  in  this  place,  not  an  obscure  trade,  but  a  noble 
tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the  ground  is  described  by 
Abulfeda ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bodiari,  the 
offer  of  a  price ;  from  Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase ;  and  from  Ahmed 
Ben  Joseph,  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous  Abubeker 
On  these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be  honorably  acquitted. 

"'  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  246, 324)  describes  the  seal 
Mid  pulpit,  as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  the 
Dortriit  of  his  court  is  taken  from  Abulfeda,  (c.  44,  p.  86.) 
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force  of  arms,  his  person  and  his  possessions ;  to  repel,  or 
even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend 
his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satis&ction  and 
retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  tl^e  Arabs,  the  duties  of 
subject  and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  restraint;  and  Mahomet, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mission,  had 
been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his  country- 
men.  The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  exalted  the 
fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign ;  and  he  was 
invested  with  the  just  prerogative  of  forming  alliances,  and  of 
waging  offensive  or  defensive  war.  The  imperfection  of 
human  rights  was  supphed  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of 
divine  power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new 
revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary  tone,  which  proves 
that  his  former  moderation  was  the  effect  of  weakness  :"*  the 
means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance 
was  elapsed,  and  he  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his 
religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry, 
and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to 
pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  The  same  bloody 
precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed 
by  the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the 
mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambiguous 
text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword : 
his  patient  and  humble  virtues  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  intolerant  zeal  of  princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war, 
Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the  example 
of  Moses,  of  the  Judges,  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  mili- 
tary laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the 
Arabian  legislator."*  The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person 
before  the  Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males, 
without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword :  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither  repent- 

"*  The  viiith  and  ixth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and 
most  yehement ;  and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  59 — 64)  has  in- 
veighed with  more  justice  than  discretion  against  the  double  dealing 
of  &e  impostor. 

*^*  The  xth  and  xxth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical 
eomments  of  Joshua,  David,  <&c.,  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfac 
tion  by  the  pious  Christians  of  the  present  age.    But  the  bishops,  a9 
well  as  the  rabbis  of  former  times,  have  beat  the  drum-ecclesiastic  with 
pleasure  and  success.    (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  142,  348.) 
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ance  nor  conversioD,  could  shield  them  from  the  inevitable 
doom,  that  no  creature  within  their  precincts  should  be  lefl 
alive.*  The  fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle, 
was  proposed  to  the  enemies  o^  Mahomet.  If  they  professed 
the  creed  of  Islam,  the^  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under 
the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had  em* 
braced.  The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his 
interest :  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate  enemy ;  and 
he  seems  to  promise,  that  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the 
least  guilty  of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in 
their  worship,  or  at  least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  reign  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare, 
and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of  Medina :  the 
martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at  nine  Jbattles  or  sieges  ;^** 
and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  years  by 
himself  or  his  lieutenants.  The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the 
professions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty  excur^ 
sions  for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensibly 
prepared  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law :  "*  the 
whole  was  faithfully  collected  in  one  common  mass :  a  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  movables 
and  immovables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious  and 
charitable  uses;  the  remainder  was  shared  in  adequate  por 
tions  by  the  soldiers  who  had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded 
the  camp :  the  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows 
and  orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  b) 
the  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man. 
From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard 
of  religion  and  plunder :  the  apostle  sanctified  the  license  of 


"•  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  166.  The  private  arsenal  of  the 
apostle  consisted  of  nine  swords,  three  lances,  seven  pikes  or  half-pikes, 
a  quiver  and  three  bows,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shields,  and  two  hel- 
mets,  (Gagnier,  torn,  iii  p.  828 — 334,)  with  a  large  white  standard,  a 
black  banner,  (p.  886,)  twenty  horses,  (p.  822,  Ac)  Two  of  his  mar- 
tial sayings  are  recorded  by  tradition,  (Gagnier,  torn.  iL  p.  88,  884.) 

"•  The  whole  subject  de  jure  belli  Mohammedanorum  is  exhausted 
in  a  separate  dissertation  by  the  learned  Reland,  (Dissertationes  Mia- 
Ctllanefie,  torn.  iii.  Dissertat  x.  p.  8 — 63.) 


■  The  editor's  opinions  on  this  subject  may  be  read  in  ihe  History  of  tha 
Itwt.  vol.  i.  p.  137.— M. 


F* 
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embracing  the  female  captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines ; 
and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of 
the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the 
faith.  ^  The  sword,''  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  of  hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night 
spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  faisting  or 
prayer :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven :  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion, 
and  odoriferous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim."  The  intrepid 
souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm :  the  picture  of 
the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their  imagination ; 
and  the  death  which  they  had  always  despised  became  an 
object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in  the 
most  absolute  sesse,  the  tenets  of  £%te  and  predestination, 
which  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions 
of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet  their 
influence  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks.  The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced 
to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence :  there  is  no  danger  where 
there  is  no  chance:  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their 
beds ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of 
ihe  enemy.*" 

Perhaps  the  Eoreish  would  have  been  content  with  the 
dight  of  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed 
by  the  vengeance  of  an.  enemy,  who  could  intercept  their 
Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed  through  the  territory 
of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty 
followers,  conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels ; 
the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Mahomet ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Eoreish  was  informed  that  the 
holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they 
were  roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and 
their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief  with  the 
military  force  of  the  city.    The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was 


^"  The  dociriDe  of  absolute  predestiDation,  on  which  few  religions 
^an  reproach  each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran,  (c.  8,  p.  52, 
18,  c  4,  p.  70,  <&c.,  with  the  notes  of  Sale,  and  c.  17,  p.  413,  with  those 
of  MaraocL)  Reland  (de  Relig.  Moham.  p.  61 — 64)  and  Sale  (Prelim. 
Discourse,  p.  103)  represent  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  and  our 
eiodem  travellers  the  confidence,  the  fading  confidence,  of  the  Tnrkik 
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formed  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  Trhom 
Beventy-seven  were  fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries;  they 
mounted  by  turns  a  train  of  seventy  camels,  (the  camels  of 
Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war ;)  but  such  was  the  poverty 
of  his  first  disciples,  that  only  two  ccmld  appear  on  horseback 
in  the  field.*"  In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  Beder,*** 
three  stations  from  Medina,  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of 
the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side ;  of  the  Koreish, 
one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  who  advanced 
on  the  other.  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed  the  prospect 
of  wealth  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge,  and  a  slight 
intrenchment  was  formed,  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  that  glided  through  the  valley.  "  O  Grod,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  numbers  of  the  Eoreish  descended  from  the 
hills,  "  O  God,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be 
worshipped  on  the  earth  ? — Courage,  my  children ;  close 
your  ranks ;  discharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your 
own.^  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abubeker, 
on  a  throne  or  pulpit,"*  and  instantly  demanded  the  succor 
of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  His  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  field  of  battle  :  the  Mussulmans  fainted  and  were  pressed : 
in  that  decisive  moment  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air : 

"*  Al  Jannabi  (apnd  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  9)  allows  him  seventy 
or  eighty  horse ;  ana  on  two  other  occasions,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Ohudj  he  enlists  a  body  of  thirty  (p.  10)  and  of  600  (p.  66)  troopers. 
Yet  the  Mussulmans,  in  the  field  of  Ohud,  had  no  more  than  two 
horses,  according  to  the  better  sense  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  Moham.  c. 
xxzi  p.  66.)  In  the  Stony  province,  the  camels  were  numerous ;  but 
the  horse  appears  to  have  been  less  numerous  than  in  the  Happy  or  the 
Detert  Araoia. 

^^*  Bedder  Houneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from 
fif  ecca,  is  on  the  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pilgrims 
annually  commemorate  the  prophet's  victory  by  illuminations,  rockets, 
Ac.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  417. 

"*  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled 
by  Gagnier  (in  Abulfeda,  c.  27,  p.  68.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  u.  p.  80, 
83)  Umbracidum,  vne  lege  de  bois  avee  uneporte.  The  same  Aiabic 
word  is  rendered  by  Reiske  (Annales  Moslemici  Abulfedse,  p.  23)  by 
Solium,  Suggesttu  editior  ;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  the  honor  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hero.  I  am^  sony  to 
observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiske  chastises  his  fellow- 
laborer.  Saepl  sic  vertit,  ut  integras  pagina  nequeaot  nisi  uni  litorft 
corrigl  Arabice  non  satis  callebat,  et  carebat  judicio  critico.  J.  J. 
Reisko,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Ohalisa  Tabulas,  p.  228,  ad  caloen 
▲bulfeda  Syria  Tabulie ;  Lipsiss,  1766,  in  4to. 
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"Let  their  faces  be  covered  with  confusion."  Both  armiei 
heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice  :  their  fancy  beheld  the 
angelic  warriors  :  *"  the  Koreish  trembled  and  fled :  seventy 
of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and  seventy  captives  adorned  th« 
first  victory  of  the  faiMil.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreisb 
were  despoiled  and  insulted :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  pris- 
oners were  punished  with  death  ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  others, 
four  thous^d  drams  of  silver,  compensated  in  some  degree 
the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels 
of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road  through  the  desert  and 
along  the  Euphrates :  they  were  overtaken  by  the  diligence 
of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  wealthy  must  have  been  the  prize, 
if  twenty  thousand  drams  could  be  set  apart  for  the  fifth  of 
the  apostle.  Thd  resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss 
stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with  cuirasses,  and 
two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback ;  three  thousand 
camels  attended  his  march ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen 
matrons  of  Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  ani- 
mate the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  Hobal,  the 
most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard  of  God  and 
Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty  believers : 
the  disproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming  than  in 
the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their  presumption  of  victory  prevailed 
against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of  the  dpostle.  The  sec- 
ond battle  was  fought  on  Mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north 
of  Medina ;  "*  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent ;  and  the  right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled,  the 
fiercest  and  most  successful  of  the  Arabian  warriors.  The 
troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully  posted  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill ;  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty 
archers.  The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the 
centre  of  the  idolaters :  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted  their  station  :  the 
Mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  gen- 


"1  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (a  3,  p.  124,  126,  c  8,  p.  9) 
allow  the  commentators  to  fluctuate  beween  the  numbers  of  1000, 
8000,  or  9000  angels ;  and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  tibe 
slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish,  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  tom,  ii.  p.  181.) 
Yet  the  same  scholiasts  confess  that  this  angelic  band  was  not  visible 
to  any  mortal  eye,  (Maracci,  p.  297.)  They  refine  on  the  words  (c.  8, 
16)  «  not  thou,  but  God,"  <&c.  (D'Herbelot.  BibUot  Orientale,  p.  600^ 
•01.^ 

"•  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  4T. 
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eral,  and  disordered  their  ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheel* 
ing  his  cavalry  on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed  wounded  in 
the  &ce  with  a  javelin  :  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered  with 
a  stone ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproacher]^ 
the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet;  and  blessed  the 
friendly  hand  that  stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
plaoo  of  safety.  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  ;  they  fdl,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  em- 
bracing his  lifeless  companion ;  ^*'  their  bodies  were  mangled 
by  the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca ;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  So- 
phian  tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet 
They  might  applaud  their  superstition,  and  satiate  their  fury ; 
but  the  Mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  the  Koreish 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Medina. 
It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
enemies ;  and  this  third  expedition  is  variously  named  from 
the  nations,  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian, 
from  the  ditch  which  was  dravm  before  the  city,  and  a  camp 
of  three  thousand  Mussulmans.  The  prudence  of  Mahomet 
declined  a  general  engagement:  the  valor  of  Ali  was  sig 
nalized  in  single  combat ;  and  the  war  was  protracted  twenty 
days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confederates.  A  tempest 
of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their  tents :  their  private 
quarrels  were  fomented  by  an  insidious  adversary ;  and  the 
Koreish,  deserted  by  their  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subveit 
the  throne,  or  to  check  the  conquests,  of  their  invincible  ex 
ile."* 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  ihe  first  kebla  of  prayer  dis- 
covers the  early  propensity  of  Mahomet  in  favor  of  the 
Jews ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their  temporal  in- 


"'  In  the  iiid  chapter  of  the  Koran,  (p.  50 — 63,  with  Sale's  notes, 
the  prophet  alleges  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud* 

^'^  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and 

of  the  ditch,  peruse  Abulfeda,  (p.  66 — 61,  64 — 69,  TS — 77,)  Gagnier 

Ctom.  i  p.  23 — 46,  70—96,  120—189,)  with  the  proper  articles  of 

^D'Heroelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Ehnacin  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  6,  7) 

Vkd  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  102.) 


*  Dr.  Weil  has  added  some  curioas  circnmstances,  which  he  gives  as  on 
good  traditional  aathoritv,  on  the  resoae  of  Mahomet  The  prophet  was 
attacked  W  Ubeij  j  Ibn  Cnallaf,  whom  he  struck  on  the  neck  with  a  mortal 
woand.  This  was  the  only  time,  it  is  added,  Uiat  Mahomet  personally 
engaged  in  battle,    (p.  128.}--M.  1845. 
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terest,  had  they  recognized,  in  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  hope 
of  Israel  and  the  promised  Messiah.  Their  obstinacy  con- 
verted his  friendship  into  inoplacable  hatred,  with  which  he 
pursued  that  unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life; 
and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror, 
his  persecution  was  extended  to  both  worlds."'  The  Kainoka 
dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the  city ;  he  seiasod 
the  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  summoned  them  to 
embrace  his  religion,  or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  ^  Alas !" 
rephed  the  trembling  Jews,  "  we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  our  fathers ; 
why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  ?^ 
The  unequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  fifteen  days ;  and  it 
was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  im- 
*)ortunity  of  his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
aptives.  But  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms  be- 
rime more  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  a 
wretched  colony  of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  implore  a  refuge  on  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  Nadhirites  were  more  guilty,  since  they  con- 
spired, in  a  friendly  interview,  to  assassinate  the  prophet.  He 
besieged  their  castle,  three  miles  from  Medina ;  but  their  reso- 
lute defence  obtained  an  honorable  capitulation ;  and  the  gar- 
rison, sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums,  was 
permitted  to  depart  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  Jews  had 
excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish  :  no  sooner  had  the 
nations  retired  from  the  ditch,  than  Mahomet,  without  laying 
aside  his  armor,  marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate  the 
hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.  After  a  resistance 
of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina ;  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  A  venerable  elder,  to  whose  judgment  they 
appealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death;  seven 
hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of 
the  city ;  they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  for 
their  execution  and  burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with  an 
inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.  Their 
sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  Mussulmans :  three 

>'*  Tbd  wars  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Kainoka,  the 
Nadhirites,  Eorfudha^and  Chaibar,  are  related  by  Abolfeda  (p.  61,  71, 
*11,  87,  Ac)  ani  Gagnier,  (torn,  ii  p.  61—65, 107—112,  139—148,  2oi 
—294.) 
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hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  piles,  a  thousand  lanoee, 
cotnposed  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days' 
journey  to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy 
town  of  Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia : 
the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in.  the  desert,  was  covered  with 
plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some  of 
which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable  strength.  The  forces 
o^  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  bun- 
dled foot:  in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and  painful 
sieges  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger  ; 
and  the  most  undaunted  chiefe  despaired  of  the  event  The 
apostle  revived  their  faith  and  courage  by  the  example  of  Ali, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  lion  of  God :  per- 
haps we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  champion  c^  gigantic 
stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  cimeter; 
but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of  romance,  which  rep- 
resents him  as  tearing  from  its  hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress 
and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in  his  left  hand."*  After 
the  reduction  of  the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to 
the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in  the  presence 
of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of  his  hidden  treasure :  the 
industry  of  the  shepherds  and  husbandmen  was  rewarded  with 
a  precarious  toleration:  they  were  permitted,  so  long  as  it 
should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony,  in 
equal  shares,  for  his  emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the 
reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  were  transported  to 
Syria;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the  injunction  of  his  dying 
master ;  that  one  and  the  true  religion  should  be  professed  in 
his  native  land  of  Arabia."^ 

Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned 
towards  Mecca,"*  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred  and 
powerful  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  the 

"'  Aba  Rafe,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm  that  he  him 
sel^  and  seven  other  men,  afterwards  tried,  without  success,  to  move 
the  same  gate  from  the  CTomid,  (Abulfeda,  p.  90.)    Abu  Rafe  was  an 
eye-witness,  but  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu  Rafe  ? 

**7  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmacin  (Hist  Sara- 
cen, p  9)  and  the  great  Al  Zabari,  (Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  285.)  Yet 
Niebuhr  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  (p.  324)  believes  that  the  Jewisli 
religion,  and  Karaite  sect,  are  still  professml  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar ; 
and  that,  in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans,  the  disciples  of  Moses  are 
the  confederates  of  those  of  Mahomet. 

*••  The  successive  steps  of  the  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related  by 
Abulfeda  (p.  84—87.  97—100, 102—111)  and  Gamier,  (tom.  ii.  p.  201 
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temple  from  whence  be  bad  been  driven  as  an  exile.  Tlie 
Caaba  was  present  to  bis  waking  and  sleeping  fancy :  an  idle 
dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  propbecy ;  be  unfarled 
tbe  boly  banner;  and  a  rash  promise  of  success  too  bastily 
dropped  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe  apostle.  His  marcb  from  Medina 
to  Mecca  displayed  tbe  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pil- 
grimage: seventy  camels,  cbosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice, 
>receded  tbe  van ;  tbe  sacred  territory  was  respected ;  and  tbe 
captives  were  dismissed  witbout  ransom  to  proclaim  bis  clem- 
ency and  devotion.  But  no  sooner  did  Mabomet  descend 
into  tbe  plain,  witbin  a  day's  journey  of  tbe  city,  tban  be  ex 
claimed,  ^^Tbey  have  clotbed  tbemselves  witb  tbe  skins  of 
tigers :"  tbe  numbers  and  resolution  of  tbe  Koreisb  opposed 
bis  progress ;  and  tbe  roving  Arabs  of  tbe  desert  migbt  desert 
or  betray  a  leader  wbom  tbey  bad  followed  for  tbe  bopes  of 
spoil.  Tbe  intrepid  fanatic  sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautious 
politician :  be  waived  in  tbe  treaty  bis  title  of  apostle  of  God ; 
concluded  witb  tbe  Koreisb  and  tbeir  allies  a  tmce  of  ten 
years ;  engaged  to  restore  tbe  fugitives  of  Mecca  wbo  sbould 
embrace  bis  religion;  and  stipulated  only,  for  tbe  ensuing 
year,  tbe  bumble  privilege  of  entering  tbe  city  as  a  friend, 
and  of  remaining  tbree  days  to  accomplish  tbe  rites  of  tbe 
pilgrimage.  A  cloud  of  sbame  and  sc»rrow  bung  on  tbe  retreat 
of  tbe  Mussulmans,  and  tbeir  disappointment  migbt  justly 
accuse  tbe  failure  of  a  propbet  wbo  bad  so  often  appealed  to 
tbe  evidence  of  success.  Tbe  faitb  and  bope  of  tbe  pilgrims 
were  rekindled  by  tbe  prospect  of  Mecca :  tbeir  swords  were 
sbeatbed ;  *  seven  times  in  tbe  footsteps  of  tbe  apostle  tbey 
encompassed  tbe  Caaba :  tbe  Koreisb  bad  retired  to  tbe  bills, 
and  Mabomet,  after  tbe  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  tbe 
city  on  tbe  fourth  day.  Tbe  people  was  edified  by  bis  devo- 
tion; tbe  hostile  chiefe  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced; 
and  both  Kaled  and  Amrou,  tbe  future  conquerors  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  tbe  sinking  cause  of 
idolatry.  The  power  of  Mabomet  was  increased  by  the  sub- 
mission of  tbe  Arabian  tribes;  ten  thousand  soldiers  were 
assembled  for  tbe  conquest  of  Mecca ;  and  tbe  idolaters,  tbe 

—246,  809—322,  torn,  iil  p.  1—58,)  Ebnacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  8,  9; 
10,)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  103.) 

*  This  peaceful  entrance  into  Mecca  took  p7ace,  according  V)  tbe  tret^ 
Hm  following^  year.    Weil,  p.  20»  -M.    1845. 
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weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of  violatiDg  the  truce. 
Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  march,  and  preserved 
the  secret  till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to 
the  astonished  Koreish  the  design,  the  approach,  and  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  pre- 
sented the  keys  of  the  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and 
ensigns  that  passed  before  him  in  review ;  observed  that  the 
son  of  Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  con 
fessed,  under  the  dmeter  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the  apostle 
of  the  true  God.  The  return  of  Marius  and  Scylla  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans :  the  revenge  of  Ma- 
homet was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured 
followers  were  eager  to  execute  or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a 
massacre.  Instead  of  indulging  their  passions  and  his  own,"' 
the  victorious  exile  forgave  the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions, 
of  Mecca.  His  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the 
city:  eight-and-twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the 
sword  of  Caled ;  eleven  men  and  six  women  were  proscribed 
by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  blamed  the  cruelty  of 
his  lieutenant;  atd  several  of  the  most  obnoxious  victims 
were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt 
The  chiefe  of  the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at  his  feet  **  What 
mercy  can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have 
wronged?"  "We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kins 
man."  "  And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain :  begone  1  you 
are  safe,  you  are  free."  The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their 
pardon  by  the  profession  of  Islam;  and  after  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the 
prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  country."*  But  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  ignominiously 
broken :  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and  adorned :  as  an 

^^  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines 
and  perpetuates  the  most  horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses,  that  he 
18  not  supported  by  the  truth  of  hbtory,  and  can  only  allege,  que  celni 
qui  flEdt  la  guerre  a  sa  patrie  au  nom  de  Dieu,  est  capable  de  tout, 
(CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xv.  p.  282.)  The  maxim  is  neither  chari- 
table nor  philosophic ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to  the  fi&me 
of  heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  representation  of 
this  tragedy. 

^**  Tlie  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  re- 
duced by  force  or  consent,  ( Abulfeda,  p.  lO'T;  et  Gagnier  ad  locum ;)  and 
this  verbal  controversy  is  of  as  mudi  moment  as  our  own  about  WiV 
liam  the  Conqueror. 
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example  to  future  times,  the  apofitle  aguin  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  a  pilgrim ;  and  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  un* 
believer  should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the 
holy  city."* 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  Arabian  tribes ;  "*  who,  according  to  the  vicissitades 
of  fortune,  had  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  the  eloquence  or  the 
arms  of  the  prophet  Indifference  for  rites  and  opinions  still 
marks  the  character  of  the  Bedoweens;  and  they  might 
accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran. 
Yet  an  obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and  lib- 
erty of  their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Honain  derived  a  propei 
appellation  from  the  idols,  whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to 
destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to 
defend."'  Four  thousand  Pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and 
speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror :  they  pitied  and  despised  the 
supine  neghgence  of  the  Eoreish,  but  they  depended  on  the 
,  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a  people  who  had  so  lately 
renounced  their  gods,  and  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their 
enemy.  The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed 
by  the  prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the  strength 
or  numbers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thousand  Mussulmans 
entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their  invincible 
strength.  They  descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley 
of  Honain:  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  archers 
and  slingers  of  the  confederates;  their  numbers  were  op- 
pressed, their  discipline  was  confounded,  their  courage  was 
appalled,  and  the  Koreish  smiled  at  their  impending  destruc* 
tion.    The  prophet,  on  his  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by 


^*^  In  excluding  the  Christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the 
province  of  Hejaz,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  Chardin  (Voyages 
en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  166)  ana  Reland  (Dissertai  Miscell.  torn,  iil  p. 
51)  are  more  rigid  than  the  Mussulmans  themselves.  The  Christians 
are  received  without  scruple  into  the  ports  of  Mocha,  and  even  of 
Gedda;  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  of  Mecca  that  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  profane,  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  TArabie,  p.  808,  SOU, 
Voyage  en  Araoie,  torn.  i.  p.  205,  248,  <&c.) 

"'  Abulfeda,  p.  112—115.    Gagnier,  tom.  ia  p.  67—88.    D'Herbe- 

lot,  MOHAJIMED. 

"•  The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  Ac,  are  related  by 
Abulfeda  (p.  117—128)  and  Gagnier,  (tom.  iil.  p.  88—111.)  It  is  Al 
Jannabi  who  mentions  the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  Dawa 
The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  <«f 
Syria  detached  and  dropped  in  the  general  deluge. 


t 
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tiie  enemies:  he  attempted  to  rush  against  their  spears  in 
search  of  a  glorious  death :  ten  of  his  faithful  companions 
interposed  their  weapons  and  their  hreasts;  three  of  these 
fell  dead  at  his  feet :  ^  O  my  brethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried, 
with  sorrow  and  indignation,  ^  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I  am 
the  apostle  of  truth!  O  man,  stand  fast  in  the  &ithl  O 
Crod,  send  down  thy  succor !"  His  uncle  Abbas,  who,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
made  the  valley  resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and 
promises  of  God :  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides 
to  the  holy  standard ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with  pleasure 
that  the  furnace  was  again  rekindled:  his  conduct  and  ex- 
ample restored  the  battle,  and  he  animated  his  victorious  troops 
to  inflict  a  merciless  revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame. 
From  the  fleld  of  Honain,  he  marched  without  delay  to  the 
siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  a  for- 
tress of  strength,  whose  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of 
Syria  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabian  desert  A  friendly  tribe, 
instructed  (I  know  not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him 
with  a  train  of  battering-rams  and  military  engines,  with  a 
body  of  five  hundred  artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
oflered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef;  that  he  violated  his 
own  laws  by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees ;  that  the  ground 
was  opened  by  the  miners ;  that  the  breach  was  assaulted  by 
the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty-days,  the  prophet  sounded 
a  retreat ;  but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  devout  triumph, 
and  affected  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbe- 
lieving city.  The  spoils  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted 
to  six  thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels,  forty 
thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe 
who  had  fought  at  Hoinan  redeemed  their  prisoners  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  idols ;  but  Mahomet  compensated  the  loss, 
by  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and 
wished,  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of 
cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.  In- 
stead of  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish,  he  endeav- 
ored to  cut  out  their  tongues,  (his  own  expression,)  and  to 
secure  their  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of  liberality : 
Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  witli  three  hundred  camels 
and  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and  Mecca  was  sincerely  con- 
verted to  the  profitable  religion  of  the  Koran. 

The  fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that   they  who 
had  borne  the  burden  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory. 
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'^AlasP'  replied  their  artful  leader,  "suffer  me  to  conciliate 
these  recent  enemies,  these  doubtful  proselytes,  by  the  gift 
of  some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  intrust  my  life 
and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  my 
kingdom,  of  my  paradise."  He  was  followed  by  the  depu- 
ties of  Tayef,  who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.  "  Grant 
us,  O  apostle  of  God  I  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the  toler» 
tion  of  our  ancient  worship."  "  Not  a  month,  not  an  hour." 
"  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  prayer."  "  With- 
out prayer  religion  is  of  no  avail."  They  submitted  in  silence : 
their  temples  were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  de- 
struction was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  Bjs  lieu- 
tenants, on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful 
people ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  knelt  before  the  throne 
of  Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  proverb)  as 
the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The 
nation  submitted  to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the 
opprobrious  name  of  tribute  was  abolished :  the  spontaneous 
or  reluctant  oblations  of  arms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the 
service  of  religion ;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.^^^ 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian 
war,  he  entertained,  at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Mahomet,  who  invited  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to 
the  profession  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the 
Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  Christi^ 
emperor :  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal 
visit  of  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from  the  royal 
bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the  province 
of  Syria."*  But  the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet 
was  of  short  continuance:  the  new  religion  had  inflamed 
rather  than  assuaged  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  afiforded  a  decent  pretence  for 
Invading,  with  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.    The  holy 

^**  The  last  conquests  and  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  contained  iu 
Abolfeda,  (p.  121,  183,)  Gagnier,  (torn,  ill  p.  119—219,)  Elmacin,  (p. 
10, 11,)  Abulpharagius,  (p.  103.)  The  ixth  of  the  Hegii'a  was  styled 
the  Year  of  Embassies,  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  AbulfeA  p.  121.) 

^^  Compare  the  bigoted  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  282 
— ^266)  witn  the  no  less  bigoted  Greeks,  Theophanes,  (p.  276 — 227,) 
SSonaras,  (torn.  li.  1.  xiv.  p.  86,)  and  Oedrcnns,  (p.  421.) 
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banner  was  intrusted  to  Zeid ;  and  such  was  the  discipline  or 
enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the  noblest  chiefe  served 
without  reluctance  under  the  slave  of  the  prophet  On  the 
event  of  his  decease,  Jaa&r  and  Abdallah  were  successively 
substituted  to  the  command ;  and  if  the  three  should  perish 
in  the  war,  the  troops  were  authorized  to  elect  their  general. 
The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Muta,'^'  the 
first  military  action,  which  tried  the  valor  of  the  Moslems 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Z^d  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the 
foremost  ranks :  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memora- 
ble: he  lost  his  right  hand:  he  shifted  the  standard  to  his 
left:  the  left  was  severed  from  his  body:  he  embraced  the 
standard  with  his  bleeding  stumps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to 
the  ground  with  fifty  honorable  wounds.*  *' Advance,"  cried  | 
Abdfulah,  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  "  advance  with 
confidence:  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our  own."  The 
lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative;  but  the  &lling 
standard  was  rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca :  nine 
swords  were  broken  in  his  hand ;  and  his  valor  withstood  and 
repulsed  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Christians.  In  the  noc- 
turnal council  of  the  camp  he  was  chosen  to  command :  his 
skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory 
or  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens ;  and  Caled  is  renowned  among 
his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the  glorious  appellation  of 
the  Sword  of  Ghd,  In  the  pulpit,  Ms^omet  described,  with 
prophetic  rapture,  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  but  in 
private  he  betrayed  the  feelings  of  human  nature :  he  was 
surprised  as  he  wept  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid :  **  What  do  I 
see?"  said  the  astonished  votary.  "You  see,"  replied  the 
apostle,  "  a  friend  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  fiuth- 
(ul  fnend."  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  sovereign  of 
Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  Herac- 

!«•  Far  the  battle  of  Huta,  and  its  consequences,  see  Abulfeda  (p 
100—102)  and  Gagnier,  (torn,  it  p.  827-843.)    XoXe^oj  (says  Theoph- 

aiies)  8»  \iyovcrt  fL&j(«iipw  Toi  -Oeot^. 


*  To  ooDflole  the  afflicted  relatives  of  his  kinsman  Janffer,  he  (Mahomet) 
represented  that,  in  Paradise,  in  escchange  for  the  arms  which  he  had  lost, 
he  had  heen  furnished  with  a  pair  of  wings,  resplendent  with  the  hloshing 
l^lories  of  the  rahv,  and  with  which  he  was  hecome  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  the  arcnangal  Gabriel,  in  his  roHtations  throagh  the  regions  of 
eternal  bliss;  Hence,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  martvrs,  he  has  been  denote- 
Im^  Janflfer  teyanr,  the  win^d  Janffer.  Price,  Chronological  Retrospeol 
af  Mohammedan  History,  vol.  i.  p.  5.--M. 
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lius  ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Romans, 
without  attempting  to  disguise  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  enterprise."^  The  Moslems  were  discouraged :  they 
alleged  the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions;  the 
season  of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer : 
"'  Hell  is  much  hotter,"  said  the  indignant  prophet.  He  dis- 
dained to  compel  their  service :  but  on  his  return  he  admon- 
ished the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  ^!tj  days. 
Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman, 
and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Painful  indeed 
was  the  distress  of  the  march :  lassitude  and  thirst  were 
liggravated  by  the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the 
desert :  ten  men  rode  by  turns  on  one  camel ;  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water 
from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  mid-way,  ten 
days'  journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they  reposed 
near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place 
Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  he  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he  was  more 
probably  daunted  by  the  martial  array,  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East.  But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled  spread  around  the 
terror  of  his  name  ;  and  the  prophet  received  the  submission 
of  the  tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  his  Christian  subjects,  Mahomet 
readily  granted  the  security  of  their  persons,  the  freedom  of 
their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of 
their  worship."       The   weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren 

^^^  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  historians. 
Abulfeda  (VitMoham.  p.  123 — 12*7)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  147 — 163 :)  but  we  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to  the 
original  evidence  of  uie  Koran,  (c.  9,  p.  154,  166,)  with  Sale's  learned 
and  rational  notes. 

'^^  The  Diploma  aeeitritatU  Ailensibus  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Ben 
Joseph,  and  me  author  Zibri  Splendorum^  (Gagnier,  I^ot  ad  Abulfe* 
dam,  p.  125 ;)  but  Abulfeda  himself,  as  well  as  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Sara* 
cen.  p.  11,)  though  he  owns  Mahomet's  regard  for  the  Christians,  (p 
13,)  only  mentions  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  1630,  Sionita  pub 
lished  at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  favor  of 
tlie  Christians;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  opposite 
taste  of  Salmasius  and  Grolius,  (Bajle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  AA.)  Hot* 
tinger  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  (Hist  Orient. .  p.  287 ;)  Kenaudot 
urges  the  consent  of  the  Mohametans,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169 ;) 
but  Mosheim  (Hist  Ecdes.  p  244)  shows  the  futility  of  their  opinioi^ 
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had  restrained  them  from  opposing  his  ambition ;  the  diad-* 
pies  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enemy  of  the  Jews ;  and 
it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation 
to  the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 

Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet 
was  equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  Migues  of  his  mission, 
nis  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be 
an  object  of  pity  rather  than  abhorrence  ;"•  but  he  seriously 
believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Ohaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a 
Jewish  female.***  During  four  years,  the  health  of  the  prophet 
declined ;  his  infirmities  increased  ;  but  his  mortal  disease  was 
a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprived  him  by  intervals  of 
the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  edified  his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or 
penitence.  "  If  there  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle  from  the 
pulpit,  "  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own 
back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him  proclaim  my  thoughts  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
goods  ?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt"     "  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from 


and  iocllDes  to  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulpharagius  quotes  the 
impostor*8  treaty  with  the  Kestorian  patriarch,  (Asseman.  Bibliot 
Onent  torn,  il  p.  418 ;)  but  Abulpharagius  was  primate  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. 

^**  The  epilepsy,  or  falling-sickness,  of  Mahomet  is  asserted  by 
Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  is  greedily 
swallowed  by  the  gross  bigotry  of  Hottin^er,  (Hist  Orient  p.  10,  11,) 
Prideauz,  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12,)  and  Maracci,  (torn,  il  Alcoran,  p. 
762,  763.)  The  titles  {the  tBrappechipy  the  covered)  of  two  chapters 
of  the  Koran,  (78,  74)  can  hardly  be  strained  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion :  the  silence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  commentators,  is 
more  conclusive  than  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable 
side  is  espoused  by  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  tom.  i.  p.  801,)  Gag- 
nier,  (ad  Abulfedam,  p.  9.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  118,)  and  Sale, 
(Koran,  p.  469—474.)* 

^^  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of 
his  prophetic  knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  zealous  votaries, 
Abrnfeoa  (p.  92)  and  Al  Jannabi,  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  286— 
288.)  . 

*  Dr.  Weil  believes  in  the  epilepsy,  and  addaces  strong  evidence  for  it ; 
tnd  surely  it  may  be  believed,  in  perfect  charity ;  and  that  the  prophet's 
▼iiioiia  were  connected,  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  with  these  fits.  ] 
have  little  donbt  that  he  saw  and  believed  these  visions,  and  visions  tbej 
weie.    Weil.  p.  43.— M.  1845. 
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the  crowd,  ^'I  am  entitled  to  three  drams  of  silver:^  Ma- 
homet heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked 
his  creditor  for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the 
day  of  judgment  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  enfranchised  his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as 
they  are  named,  and  eleven  women ;)  minutely  directed  the 
order  of  his  funeral,  and  moderated  the  lamentations  of  his 
weeping  friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of 
peace.  Till  the  third  day  before  his  death,  he  regularly  per- 
formed the  function  of  public  prayer :  the  choice  of  Abubeker 
to  supply  his  place,  appeared  to  mark  that  ancient  and  faithful 
Mend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ;  but 
he  prudently  declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit 
nomination.  At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  visibly 
impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplish- 
ment of  all  his  revelations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber, 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  inde- 
cent vehemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the  slightest  credit  may 
be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions,  he 
maintained,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  the  dignity*  of  an  apostle,  and  the  faith  of 
an  enthusiast ;  described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an 
everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  con- 
fidence, not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favor,  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  In  a  familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned  his 
special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted;  and  Mahomet 
immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution :  his  head 
was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesh^  the  best  beloved  of  all  his 

*  Major  Price,  who  writes  with  the  authority  of  one  widely  conversant 
with  the  original  sources  of  Eastern  knowledge,  and  in  a  very  candid  tone, 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  prophet's  death.  "  In  tracing  the  circam* 
stances  of  Mahommed's  illness,  we  look  in  vain  for  an^  proofs  of  that  lueek 
and  heroic  firmness  which  might  he  expected  to  dignify  and  emhellish  the 
last  moments  of  the  apostle  of  Qod.  On  some  occasions  he  hetrayed  sach 
vrsnt  of  ibrtitade,  such  marks  of  duldish  impatience,  as  are  in  general  to  he 
fonnd  in  men  only  of  the  most  ordinary  stamp ;  and  such  as  extorted  from 
his  wife  A^esha,  in  particular,  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  in  herself,  or  any 
of  her  fronily,  a  similar  demeanor  would  long  since  have  incurred  his  severe 
displeasure.  *  *  *  He  said  that  the  acuteness  and  violence  of  his  suflbt. 
logs  were  necessarily  in  the  proportion  of  Ihose  honors  with  which  it  htA 
ever  pleased  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  distinguish  its  peculiar  hwntm 
IMoe,  ToL  i.  p,  13.— M 
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wives;  he  fainted  with  the  violeDce  of  pain;  recovering  his 
spirits,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and^ 
with  a  steady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the  last 

broken,  though  articulate,  words :  ^  O  God ! pardon 

my  sins.  ......  Yes, I  come, among 

my  fellow-citizens  on  high ;"  and  thus  peaceably  expired  on 
a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor.  An  expedition  for  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this  mournful  event ;  the  army 
halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina;  the  chie&  were  assembled 
round  their  dying  master.  The  dty,  more  especially  the 
house,  of  the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  oi 
silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could  suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and 
consolation.  "  How  can  he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our  interces- 
sor, our  mediator,  with  God  ?  By  God  he  is  not  dead :  like 
Moses  and  Jesus,  he  is  wrapped  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily 
will  he  return  to  his  faithful  people."  The  evidence  of  sense 
was  disregarded ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  cimeter,  threat- 
ened to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  who  should 
dare  to  afi^m  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult 
was  appeased  by  the  weight  and  moderation  of  Abubeker. 
"Is  it  Mahomet)' -  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  multitude,  "or 
the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  ?  The  God  of  Ma- 
homet liveth  forever ;  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  our- 
selves, and  according  to  his  own  prediction,  he  has  experi- 
enced the  common  fete  of  mortaUty."  He  was  piously  in- 
terred by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot 
on  which  he  expired :  "*  Medina  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
death  and  burial  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  innumerable  pilgrims 

^  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  story,  that  Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  suspended  in  the 
air  at  Mecca,  {fffma  fiereapi^vnevov,  Laonicus  ChalcondyleSy  de  Rebus 
Turcicis,  L  iil  p.  66,)  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  loadstones, 
(Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  Mahomet,  Bem.  EE.  FF.)  Without  any 
philosophical  inquiries,  it  may  suffice,  that,  1.  The  prophet  was  not 
buried  at  Mecca ;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has  been 
visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  ground,  (Reland,  de  Belig.  Mo- 
ham.  1.  il  c.  19,  p.  209 — 211.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  ton^  iii.  p 
263—268.)*  

*  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Eastern  authors,  Mahomet  died  on 
Monday  the  12th  Reby  Ist,  in  the  year  11  of  the  Hegira,  which  answers  in 
reality  to  the  8th  June,  632,  of  J.  C.  We  find  in  Ockley  (Hist,  of  ffaracens) 
that  it  was  on  Monday  the  6th  June,  632.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for  the  6ta 
June  of  that  year  was  a  Saturday,  not  a  Monday ;  the  8th  June,  tberefciv^ 
was  a  Monday.  It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  lunar  year,  in  this  calcalalaiiii 
Ins  been  confounded  with  the  solar.    8t.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p.  186. — M. 

VOL.  V.-~G 
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of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the  way,  to  bow,  in  voluntary 
devotion,"*  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the  prophet"* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  maj  perhaps 
be  expected,  that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues, 
that  I  should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impos- 
tor more  properly  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I 
been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task 
would  still  be  difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain :  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade 
through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense ;  and  could  I  truly  de- 
lineate the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting  resemblance 
would  not  equally  apply  to  the  soHtary  of  Mount  Hera,  to  the 
preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The 
author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition:  so  soon  as  mar- 
riage had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  he  avoided 
the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  till  the  age  of  forty, 
he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  without  a 
name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to 
nature  and  reason ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews 
and  Christians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and  detest  the  idol- 
atry of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to 
impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  inces« 
santly  bent  on  the  same  objectj  would  convert  a  general  obli- 
gation into  a  particular  call;  the  warm  suggestions  of  the 
understanding  or  the  fancy  would  be  felt  as  the  inspira- 
tions of  Heaven;  the  labor  of  thought  would  expire  in 
rapture  and  vision;  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  invisible 
monitor,  would  be  described  with  the  form  and  attributes  of 
an  angel  of  God."*    From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,  the  step 

'•*  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ill.  p.  872 — 891) 
the  multi&rious  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  yisits  the  tombs  of  the 
prophet  and  his  companions ;  and  the  learned  casuist  decides,  that  this 
act  of  deyotion  is  nearest  in  obligation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept 
The  doctors  are  divided  which,  of  Mecca  or  Medina,  be  the  most  ex 
cellent^  (p.  391—894.) 

^'^  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet^  are  described 
by  Abulfeda  and  Gagnier,  fVit.  Moham.  p.  138 — 142.  Vie  de  Ma 
homet,  tom.  iii.  p.  220 — 271.)  The  most  private  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances were  originally  received  from  Ayesha,  Al^  tlie  sons  of 
Abbas,  &c ;  and  as  they  dwelt  at  Medina,  and  survived  the  prophet 
many  years,  they  might  repeat  the  pious  tale  to  a  second  or  third  gen* 
•ration  of  pilgrims. 

"*  The  Christians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned  to  Mahomet  t 
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»  perilous  and  slippery:   the   dasmon  of  Socrates"*  affbrda 
a  memorable  instanoe,  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  him 
self,  how  a  good  man   may  deceive  others,  how  the  con- 
science may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between 
self-illusion  and  voluntary  fraud.     Charity  may  believe  thai 
the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  gen- 
uine benevolence;   but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of 
cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his  claima 
despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute  his  life ;  he  might  fo^ 
give  his  personal  adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hate  the  ene- 
mies of  God ;   the  stern  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were 
kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the 
prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he 
had  condemned.      The  injustice  of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of 
Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a  prince,   the  humble 
preacher  into  the  leader  of   armies;    but    his   sword  was 
consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  saints ;  and  the  same  Grod 
who  afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes, 
might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valor 
of  his  servants.    In  the  exercise  of  political  government,  he  was 
compelled  to  abate  of  the  stem  rigor  of  fanatidsm,  to  com- 
ply in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his 
followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the 
instruments  of  their  salvation.      The  use  of  fraud  and  perfidy, 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subservient  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith ;  and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved 

tame  pigeon,  that  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  hin 
ear.  As  this  pretended  miracle  i»  urged  by  Grotius,  Me  Veritate  Re- 
ligionis  Christians,)  his  Arabic  translator,  the  learned  rooock,  inquired 
of  him  the  names  of  his  authors ;  and  Qrotius  confessed,  that  it  is 
unknown  to  the  Mahometans  themselves.  Lest  it  should  provoke 
iheir  indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Ara- 
bic version ;  but  it  has  maintainea  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  Latin  text,  (Pocock,  Spedmea,  Hist  Arabum,  p.  1  S6| 
187.    Rehmd,  de  Religion.  Moham.  L  ii.  a  89,  p.  259 — 262.) 

^**  '£/iol  il  To9r6  iffriv  Ik  waiidg  StpiajtevoVf  ^oiy^  rig  ytyvn^lvn'  fi  8rah 
yivrirai  del  kvorphnt    ut  ro6ro«  S  iw  ^fXXw   rrp&TTtiVy   irporpint    6i   o^ort 

(Plato,  in  Apolog.  Socrat  c.  19,  p.  121,  122,  edit  Fischer.)  The 
familiar  examples,  which  Socrates  urges  in  his  Pialogue  with  Theages» 
(Platon.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  128, 129,  edit  Hen.  Stephaa)  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  foresight  *,  and  the  divine  insporation  (the  iWM^(oy) 
of  the  philosopher  is  dearly  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon. 
The  ideas  of  thq  most  rational  Fmtonists  are  expresseil  bj  Cicero,  {dm 
IKvinat  i.  54,)  and  in  the  zivth  and  xvth  Dissertations  of  Maximua  oC 
Tyre,  (p.  158—172,  edit  Davis.) 
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the  assassination  of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the 
character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually  stained ;  and 
the  influence  of  such  pernicious  habits  would  be  poorly  com- 
pensated by  the  practice  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  prophet 
among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  ambition 
was  the  ruling  passion ;  and  a  politician  will  suspect,  that  he 
secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  impostor !)  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  youth,  and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes."*  A  phi- 
losopher will  observe,  that  their  credulity  and  his  success 
would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of  his 
divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and  religion  were  inseparably 
connected,  and  that  his  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  the 
persuasion,  that  he  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from  the 
obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any 
vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet  may  be 
allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  support  of 
truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed  less  crimi- 
nal ;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of  the  means, 
had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the 
end.  Even,  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word 
or  action  of  unaffected  humanity;  and  the  decree  of  Ma- 
homet, that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should  never 
be  separated  from  their  children,  may  suspend,  or  moderate, 
the  censure  of  the  historian."^ 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet"*  despised  the  pomp  of  roy- 
alty :  the  apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of 
the  family :  he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the 

■  .   .  -    M  -  -      -         -       II     I  -     1  T  1 -^ — — 

"•  In  some  passage  of  his  yolnminous  writings,  Voltaire  compares 
the  prophet)  in  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir,  **  qui  d^tache  la  chaine  de  son 
cou  pour  en  donner  sur  les  oreilles  a  ses  confreres." 

"'  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law 
of  the  prophet^  and  the  murders  of  Caab,  and  Sophian,  which  he 
prompted  and  approved,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  E  p.  69,  9*7,  208.) 

"•  For  the  domestic  hfe  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  th 
corresponding  chapters  of  Abulfeda ;  for  his  diet,  (tom.  iii.  p.  285 — 
288 ;)  his  chUdren,  (p.  189,  289 ;)  his  wives,  (p.  290—808 ;)  his  mar- 
riage with  Zeineb,  (torn.  ii.  p.  162 — 160;)  his  amour  with  Mary,  (p. 
808 — 809 ;)  the  fjolse  accusation  of  Ajesha,  (p.  186 — 199.)  The  most 
original  evidence  of  ^e  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the 
sdvth,  zxziiid,  and  Izvith  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Salens  Oom 
mentary.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  80 — 90)  and  Maracci  (Pro- 
drom.  Alcoran,  part  iy.  p.  49-— 59)  haye  maliciously  exaggerated  the 
fraflties  of  Mahomet 
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ewes,  and  mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his 
woollen  gannent.  Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit  of  a 
hermit,  he  ohserved,  without  effort  or  vanity,  theahstemious 
diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  occasions  he 
feasted  his  companions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty; 
but  in  his  domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a 
tire  being  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  inter- 
diction of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example ;  his  hunger 
was  app^ed  with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley-bread:  he 
delighted  in  the  ta^te  of  milk  anoL  honey ;  but  his  ordinary 
food  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes  and  women 
were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature  required, 
and  his  religion  did  not  forbid ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed,  that 
the  fervor  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent 
pleasures.  The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  their  libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity.*"  Their  incontinence  was  regulated 
by  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  Koran :  their  incestuous 
alliances  were  blamed ;  the  boundless  license  of  polygamy 
was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concubines ;  their 
rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry  were  equitably  determined  ; 
the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged,  adultery  was  con- 
demned as  a  capital  offence ;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex, 
was  punished  with  a  hundred  stripes."*  Such  were  the  calm 
and  rational  precepts  of  the  legislator :  but  in  his  private  con- 
duct, Mahofnet  indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused 
the  claims  of  a  prophet.  A  special  revelation  dispensed  him 
irom  the  laws  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation  :  the  female 
sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires ;  and  this 
singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy,  rather  than  the  scandal, 
the  veneration,  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout  Mussul- 
mans If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud 
the  modesty  of  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  sev- 
enteen or  fifteen  wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied 
at  Medina  their  separate  apartments  round  the  house  of  the 
apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns  the  favor  of  his  conjugal 


*"  Incredibile  est  quo  ardore  apud  eo3  in  Venerem  uterque  solvitor 

KU8,  (Aramian.  Marceliin.  1.  ziv.  c  4.) 

"•  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  188—187)  has  recapitulated  Um 
laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  Ac ;  and  the  curious  reader  or  Seldfin't 
Uxor  Hebraica  will  recognize  many  Jewish  ordinances. 
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society.  What  is  singular  enough,  they  were  all  widows^, 
excepting  only  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker.  She  was 
doubtless  a  virgin,  since  Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptials 
(such  is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  when  she  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  spirit  of 
Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant :  she  was  beloved  and 
trusted  by  the  prophet ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker  was  long  revered  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful. 
Her  behavior  had  been  ambiguous  and  indiscreet :  in  a  noc- 
turnal march  she  was  accidentally  left  behind;  and  in  the 
morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man.  The 
temper  of  Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy;  but  a  divine 
revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence:  he  chastised  her 
accusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace,  that  no  wo- 
man should  be  condemned  unless  four  male  witnesses  had 
seen  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.^* ^  In  his  adventures  with 
Zeineb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive, 
the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the  interest  of  his  reputation.  At 
the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son,  he  beheld, 
in  a  loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into 
an  ejaculation  of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile,  ot  grate- 
ful, freedman  understood  the  hint,  and  jdelded  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  love  of  his  benefactor.  But  as  the  filial  relation 
had  excited  some  doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel 
descended  from  heaven  to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the  adop- 
tion, and  gently  to  reprove  the  apostle  for  distrusting,  the 
indulgence  of  his  God. .  One  of  his  wives,  Hafna,  the  daughtei 
of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the  embraces  of 
his  Egyptian  captive  :  she  promised  secrecy  and  forgiveness  , 
he  swore  that  he  would  renounce  the  possession  of  Mary. 
Both  parties  forgot  their  engagements;  and  Gabriel  again 
descended  with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him  from 
his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and 
concubines,  without  listening  to  the  clamors  of  his  wives.  In 
a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty  days,  he  labored,  alone  with  Mary, 
to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  angel.  When  his  love  and 
revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and  indiscretion, 


^'^  In  a  memorable  case,  the  Caliph  Omar  decided  that  all  presupip- 
Cvo  3videnc()  was  of  no  avail ;  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  must 
kave  actually  seen  stylam  in  pyxide,  (Abulfedss  Annales  Moslemic^ 
p.  71,  vera  Reiske.) 
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and  threatened  them  with  a  sentence  of  divorce,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next ;  a  dreadful  sentence,  since  those  who 
had  ascended  the  bed  of  the  prophet  were  forever  excluded 
from  the  hope  of.  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  the  inconti- 
nence of  Mahomet  may  be  palliated  bj  the  tradition  of  his 
natural  or  preternatural  gifts ;  ^'*  he  united  the  manly  virtue 
of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam :  and  the  apostle  might  rival 
the  thirteenth  labor  "•  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.***  A  more 
serious  and  decent  excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to 
Cadijah.  During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  marriage,  her 
youthful  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of  polygamy,  and 
the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  venerable  matron  was  never 
insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival.  After  her  death,  he  placed 
her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of 
Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of 
his  daughters.  "  Was  she  not  old  ?"  said  Ayesha,  with  the 
insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty ;  ^  has  not  God  given  you  a 
better  in  her  place  I"  *^  No,  by  God,"  said  Mahomet,  with  an 
effusion  of  honest  gratitude,  ^  Uiere  never  can  be  a  better  1  She 
believed  in  me  when  men  despised  me ;  she  relieved  my  wants, 
when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  world.!'  *'^ 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a 
religion  and  empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a 
numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of 
Mahomet  were  &Uilly  disappointed.  The  virgin  Ayesha,  and 
his  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  fertility,  were 

^**  Sibi  robur  ad  generationem,  qtmntum  triginta  viri  habent,  inesse 
]ACtaret:  ita  ut  unici  hora  posset  undecim  fcBininis  satiafacere^  ut  ex 
Arabam  libris  refert  S^"".  Petros  Paschaaiiis,  c.  2.,  (Maracd,  Prodro- 
mus  AlooraQ,  p.  iv.  p.  65.  See  likewise  Observations  de  BeloD,  L  iii. 
c.  10,  foL  179,  recto.)  Al  Jaanabi  (Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  287)  records 
his  own  testimony,  that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  conjugal  vigor ;  and 
Abulfeda  mentions  the  exclamation  of  All,  who  washed  the  body  after 
his  death,  *'  O  propheta,  certe  penis  tuns  coelum  versus  erectiis  est,"  in 
Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  140. 

"'  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  father  of  the  church,  iva9\tv<a»  'H.oa«X>}c 
TftvKaiSiKarov  S&Xovt  (Oreg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  108.^ 

^^  The  common  and  most  glorious  legend  includes,  m  a  single  night 
the  fifty  victories  of  Hercules  over  the  virgin  daughters  of  Thestius, 
(Diodor.  SicuL  tom.  I  L  iv.  p.  274.  Pausanias,  L  ix.  p.  763.  Statiua 
Sylv.  L  I  eleg.  iii.  v.  42.)  But  Athenttus  allows  seven  nights,  (Deip* 
Dosophist,  1.  xiiL  p.  666,)  and  Apollodorus  fifty,  for  this  arduous  adiieva- 
ment  of  Hercules,  who  was  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
(Bibliot  L  ii.  c.  4,  p.  Ill,  cum  notis  Heyne,  part  i.  p.  882.) 

^**  Abulfeda  in  Vit  Moham.  p.  12, 18, 16, 17,  cum  Notis  Oagnier 
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barren  in  his  potent  embraces.  The  four  sons  of  Cadijah  died 
in  their  infiuicy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubine,  was  endeared 
to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months 
the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave ;  but  he  sustained  with  firm- 
ness the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation  oi 
credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  was  not  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  in&nt.  Cadi- 
ph  had  likewise  given  him  four  daughters,  who  were  married 
to  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples:  the  three  eldest  died 
before  their  father ;  but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence 
and  love,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother 
of  an  illustrious  progeny.  The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali 
and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  anticipate,  in  this  place, 
the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  describes  the 
commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the 
apostle  of  God."' 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalted 
him  above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim 
V)  the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was, 
in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  thi 
hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct ;  but  the  husband  of  Fatima 
might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her  father :  the 
Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a  female  reign;  and 
the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often  been  fondled  in 
his  lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit  as  the  hope  of  his  age,  and 
the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  be- 
lievers might  aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next ;  and  if  some  were  of  a  graver  and  more  rigid 
cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were  never  outstripped  by  any 
recent  proselyte.  He  united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a 
soldier,  and  a  saint :  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection 
of  moral  and  religious  sayings;"''  and  every  antagonist,  in 
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This  ouUine  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Biblio- 
tb^que  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  (under  tiie  names  of  Aboitbecrey  Otnar 
Othman,  Ali,  &c. ;)  from  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abalpharagius,  and 
Ebuacin,  (under  the  proper  years  of  the  Hegira^  and  especi^y  from 
Ocldey's  History  of  the  Saracens,  (vol  i.  p.  1—10, 116—122,  229,  249, 
868-=— 372,  878 — 891,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume.) 
Yet  we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  of  the  hostile  sects ; 
a  stream  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  farther  from  the 
source.  Sir  John  Ghardin  has  too  faithfully  copied  Ihe  fables  and 
errors  of  the  modem  Persians,  (Voyages,  tom.  il  p.  286 — 260,  <fec.) 
1*^  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  an  Koglisb 
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die  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  sword,  W2fc>  fiabdued  by 
his  eloquence  and  valor.  From  the  first  hour  oi  his  mission 
to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the  apostle  was  iW/Ver  forsaken 
by  a  generous  friend,  whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother, 
his  vicegerent,  and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses. 
The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterwards  reproached  for  neglect- 
ing to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  right, 
which  would  have  silenced  all  competition,  and  sealed  his  suc- 
cession by  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero 
confided  in  himself:  the  jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the 
fear  of  opposition,  might  suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet ; 
and  the  bed  of  sickness  was  besieged  by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  enemy  of  Ali.* 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  liberty 
of  the  people ;  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly  to 
deliberate  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary 
claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali  were  dffensive  to  an  aristocracy 
of  eldera,  desirous  of  bestowing  and  resuming  the  sceptre  by 
a  free  and  frequent  election:  the  Koreish  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  proud  preeminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem ; 
the  ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled,  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  and  the  atixiliaries  of  Medina  asserted  their  respec- 
tive merits ;  and  the  rash  proposal  of  choosing  two  independ- 

version  of  169  sentences,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
All,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  pre&ce  is  colored  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  ti'anslator ;  yet  these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic,  though 
dark,  picture  of  human  life. 


*  Gibhon  wrote  chiefly  from  the  Arabic  or  Sannite  account  of  these 
tranaactioiM,  ihe  only  sonroea  accessible  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
History.  Major  Pnoe,  writing  from  Persian  authorities,  affords  us  the 
advantage  of  comparing  throughout  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
Shiite  Version.  Ihe  glory  of  Ali  is  the  constant  burden  of  their  strain. 
He  was  destined,  and,  according  to  srane  accounts,  designated,  for  the 
caliphate  by  the  prophet ;  but  while  the  others  were  fiercely  pushing  their 
own  interests,  Ali  was  watching  the  remains  of  Mahomet  with  pious 
fidelity.  His  disinterested  magnanimity,  on  each  separate  occasion,  de- 
clined the  sceptre,  and  gave  the  noble  example  of  obedience  to  the  ap- 
gointed  caliph.  He  is  djescribed,  in  retirement,  on  the  throne,  and  in  the 
eld  of  battle,  as  transcendently  pious,  magnanimous,  valiant,  and  humane. 
He  lost  his  empire  through  his  excess  of  virtue  and  love  for  the  faithful 
his  life  through  his  confidence  in  God,  and  submission  to  the  decrees  ol 
fota. 

Compare  the  curious  account  of  this  apathy  in  Price,  chapter  ii.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  I  must  add,  that  Major  Price  has  contented  himself  with  qnoiinfl 
ihe  names  of  the  Persian  works  which  ha  follows,  without  any  acoooM  si 
ftcir  character,  age,  and  authority. — M. 

G* 
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ent  caliphs  would  have  crushed  in  their  ia£iiicy  the  religioii 
and  empire  of  the  Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by 
the  disinterested  resolution  of  Omar,  who,  suddenly  renounc- 
ing his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declared 
himself  the  first  subject  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.* 
The  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  might  excuse  this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure; 
but  Omar  himself  confessed  from  the  pulpit,  Uiat  if  any  Mul- 
sulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate  the  sufirage  of 
his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and  the  elected  would  be  worthy 
of  death."'  After  the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he 
was  obeyed  in  Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia : 
the  Hashemites  alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  their 
chie(  in  his  own  house,  maintained,  above  six  months,  a  sul- 
len and  independent  reserve ;  without  listening  to  the  threats 
of  Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habitation 
of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and 
the  decline  of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali : 
he  condescended  to  salute  the  commander  of  the.  faithful,  ac- 
cepted his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  common 
enemies,  and  wisely  rejected  his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating 
the  government  of  the  Arabians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years, 
the  aged  caliph  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.  In  his 
testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  his  companions,  he 
bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of 
Omar.  **  I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the  modest  candidate,  "  for 
the  place."  "But  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied 
Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that  the  God 
of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the  Mussulmans 
in  the  way  of  concord  and  obedience.  The  prayer  was  not 
ineffectual,  since  Ali  himself,  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer, 
professed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and  dignity  of  his  rival ; 
who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire,  by  the  most  flatter- 
ing marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.     In  the  twelfth  year  of 

"8  Oddey,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol  L  p.  5,  6,)  from  an  Arabian 
MS.,  represents  Ayesha  as  adverse  to  the  sul^titutioii  of  her  father  in 
the  place  of  the  apostle.  This  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  mino- 
ticed  by  Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  Al  Bochari,  the  last  of  whom 
quotes  the  tradition  of  Ayesha  herself,  (Yit  Mohammed,  p.  136.  Yie 
die  Mahomet,  tom.  iiL  p.  236.) 

*  Ahnbeker,  the  father  of  the  virgia  Aveshp      8t  Martin.  ^"0!  zL  m 
88.— M. 
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his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal  womid  from  the  hand  of  an 
assassin:  he  rejected  with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of 
his  son  and  of  Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the 
sins  of  his  successor,  and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  respec- 
table companions  the  arduous  task  of  electing  a  commander 
of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion,  Ali  was  again  blamed  by 
his  fidends*'*  for  submitting  his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men, 
for  recognizing  their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place  among 
the  six  electors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage,  had 
he  deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not 
only  to  the  Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determi- 
nations of  two  . seniors"^  With  these  limitations,  Othman, 
the  secretary  of  Mahomet^  accepted  the  government ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  Uie  third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  the  prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular  choice, 
with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The  manners  of  the 
Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  son  of 
Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.  At 
the  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosch  of  Medina, 
clothed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head, 
his  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of 
a  wailang-staff  The  companions  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
chiefe  of  the  tribes,  saluted  tbdr  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him 
their  right  hands  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are 
usually  confined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have 
been  agitated.  But  the  religious  discord  of  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira, 
and  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians 
ind  Turks."'     The  former,  who  are  branded  with  the  appel- 


^^  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Ab* 
■aa,  who  died  A.  D.  687,  with  the  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslems. 
la  Abulfeda  he  recapitulates  the  importont  occasions  in  which  Ali 
bad  neglected  his  salutary  advice,  (p.  76,  vers.  Reiske ;)  and  concludes, 
(p.  86,)  O  princeps  fidehum,  absque  controversia  tu  quidem  vere  fortis 
es,  at  inops  boni  oonsilii,  et  rerum  gerendarum  parum  callens. 

"•  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  115.  Ockley, 
torn,  i  -p.  871,)  may  signifj^  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two 
predecessors,  Abubeker  and  Omar. 

"^  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of 
the  last  century,  especially  in  the  iid  and  ivth  volumes  of  their  ma^* 
ter,  Chardia  Niebuhr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantag[« 
of  writing  so  late  as  the  year  1764,  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  <fec.,  tom.  li 
IK  208 — 288,)  since  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  chaiiKt 
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lation  of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  enrichec^  the  Mahometan 
creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith ;  and  if  Mahomet  be  the 
apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  pri- 
vate converse,  in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate 
the  three  usurpers  who  intercepted  his  indefeasible  right  to 
the  dignity  of  Imam  and  Caliph ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  ex- 
presses in  their  tongue  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  wicked- 
ness and  impiety."^  The  Sonnites,  who  aie  supported  by 
the  general  consent  and  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Mussulmans, 
entertain  a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion. 
They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and 
Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  prophet.  But 
they  assign  the  last  and  most  humble  place  to  the  husband  of 
Fatima,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  order  of  succession  was 
determined  by  the  decrees  of  sanctity."'  An  historian  who 
balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a  hand  unshaken  by  super- 
stition, will  calmly  pronounce  that  their  manners  were  alike 
pure  and  exemplary;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  prob- 
ably sincere;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  power, 
their  lives  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  moral  and  religious 
duties.  But  the  public  virtues  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the 
prudence  of  the  first,  the  severity  of  the  second,  maintained 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  reigns.  The  feeble  temper 
and  declining  age  of  Othman  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  conquest  and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  he  tmsted,  and  he  was  betrayed :  the  most  deserving 
of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  government, 
and  his  lavish  bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude  and 
discontent  The  spirit  of  discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces : 
their  deputies  assembled  at  Medina ;  and  the  Oharegites,  the 
desperate  fanatics  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordination 

the  reli^oo  of  the  nation,  (see  his  Persian  History  translated  into 
French  by  Sir  William  Jones,  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  6,  47,  48, 144 — 166.) 

"^  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil ;  his  murderer  la  a  saint  When 
the  Persians  shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  "May  this 
arrow  go  to  the  heart  of  Omar  1"  (Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn,  ii  u 
289,  240,  259,  Ac) 

"'  This  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated 
by  Eeland,  (de  Relig.  Mohamm.  1.  i.  p.  37 ;)  and  a  Sonnite  argument 
inserted  by  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  tom.  ii.  p.  230.)  The 
practice  of  cursing  the  memory  of  Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  years, 
Dy  the  Ommiades  themselves,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  690 ;)  and  there  are  few 
imong  the  Turks  who  presume  to  revile  him  as  an  infidel,  (Yfjt^cf 
da  Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  46.) 
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and  reasoD,  were  confounded  among  the  free-born  Arabs,  who 
demanded  ihe  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of 
their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from  £^ypt, 
from  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped 
about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  despatched  a  haughty  man- 
date to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to 
descend  from  the  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm 
and  disperse  the  insurgents ;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by 
the  arts  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  foi^ery  of  a  perfidious  secre- 
tary was  contriyed  to  blast  his  reputation  and  precipitate  his 
fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only  guard  of  his  predecessors, 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Moslems  :  during  a  siege  of 
six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the 
feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by  the  scruples 
of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had 
abused  his  simplicity,  the  hopeless  and  venerable  caliph  ex- 
pected the  approach  of  death  :  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  assassins ;  and  Oihman,  with  the  Koran  in 
his  lap,  was  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.*  A  tumul- 
tuous anarchy  of  five  days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration 
of  Ali :  his  refusal  would  have  provoked  a  general  massacre. 
In  this  painful  situation  he  supported  the  becoming  pride  of 
the  chief  of  the  Hashemites;  declared  that  he  had  rather 
serve  than  reign  ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers ; 
and  required  the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the 
chie&  of  the  nation.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  prompt- 
ing the  assassin  of  Omar;  though  Persia  indiscreetly  cele- 
brates the  festival  of  that  holy  martyr.  The  quarrel  between 
Othman  and  his  subjects  was  assuaged  by  the  early  mediation 
of  Ali ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  insulted  and 
wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sincere  in  his 
opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such 
magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate 
virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the  bar- 
ren sceptre  of  Arabia ;  the  Saracens  had  been  victorious  in  the 
East  and  West ;  and  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  were  the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of  the 
bithful. 
A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  chillea  Ui« 


*'^ 


Compare  Price,  p.  180. — ^M. 
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martial  activity  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  eir 
perience  of  mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  bis  conduct  the 
rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth.*  In  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters,  the 
doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Arabian  chiefe.  They  escaped  from  Medina 
to  Mecca,  and  from  thence  to  Bassora ;  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria, 
which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  reward  of  their  services. 
The  mask  of  patriotism  is  allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring 
inconsistencies;  and  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  of 
Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  for  his  blood.  They  were 
accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the 
prophet,  who  cherished,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  the  husband  and  the  posterity  of  Fat* 
ima.  The  most  reasonable  Moslems  were  scandalized,  that 
the  mother  of  the  faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person 
and  character;!  but  the  superstitious  crowd  was  confident 
that  her  presence  would  sanctify  the  justice,  and  assure  the 
success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of 
his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of  Cufa, 
the  caliph  encountered  and  defeated  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  rebels  under  the  walls  of  Bassora.  |  Their  leaders, 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  §  were  slain  in  the  first  battle  that  stained 
with  civil  blood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems.  ||  After  passing 
through  the  ranks  to  animate  the  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen 
her  post  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were 
successively  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  cage  or  litter,  in 
which  she  sat,  was  stuck  with  javelins  and  darts  like  the  quills 
of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  captive  sustained  with  firm- 
ness the  reproaches  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dis- 


*  Ali  had  determixiGd  to  sapersede  all  the  lieutenants  in  the  different  prov* 
inces.  Price,  p.  191.  Compare,  on  the  conduct  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  p.  W3, 
— M. 

t  See  the  very  carious  circamstances  which  took  place  before  and  daring 
her  flight.    Price,  p.  196.— M. 

t  The  relactance  of  Ali  to  shed  the  blood  of  true  believers  is  strikingly 
described  by  Major  Price's  Persian  historians.    Price,  p.  222.— M. 

$  See  (in  Price)  the  singular  adventures  of  Zobeir.  He  was  murdered  af- 
ter having  abandoned  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Telba  was  aboat  to  do 
the  same,  when  his  leg  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  one  of  his  own  party 
The  wound  was  mortal    Price,  p.  222. — M. 

I  According  to  Price,  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  Benni  Beianiilt 
llane  Itm  a  right  hand  in  this  service,  (p.  225.) — M 
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missed  to  her  proper  station  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with 
the  respect  and  tenderness  that  was  still  due  to  the  widow  of 
the  apostle.*  After  this  victory,  which  was  styled  the  Da^ 
of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against  a  more  formidable  adver- 
sary ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  whose  claim  was  supported 
by  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah.  From  th(;  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin  "* 
extends  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this 
spacious  and  level  theatre,  the  two  competitors  waged  a  des- 
ultory war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  the  course  of 
ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at 
twenty-five,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty-five,  thousand  soldiers ; 
and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  with  the  names  of  ^ve- 
and-twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  the 
standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary  contest  the  lawful 
caliph  displayed  a  superior  character  of  valor  and  humanity,  f 
His  troops  were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of 
the  enemy,  to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female  captives. 
He  generously  proposed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by 
a  single  combat ;  but  his  trembling  rival  declined  the  chal- 
lenge as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of  the 
Syrians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mount- 
ed on  a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible  force  his 
ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.     As  often  as  he  smote  a 

^''*  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  deternuned  by  D'Anville  (I'Euphrate  et  le 
Tigre,  p.  29)  to  be  the  Campus  Barbaricus  of  Prooopius. 

*  She  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  females  disgaised  as  soldiers.  Wheu 
ehe  discovered  this,  Ayesha  was  as  much  gratified  by  the  dehcacy  of  the  ar- 
rangement, as  she  had  been  offended  by  the  familiar  approach  of  so  many 
men.    Price,  p.  229. — M. 

t  The  Shiite  authors  have  preserved  a  noble  instance  of  All's  magna- 
nimity. The  superior  generalship  of  Moawiyah  had  cut  off  the  army  of 
Ali  from  the  Euphrates ;  his  soldiers  were  perishing  from  want  of  water. 
AJi  sent  a  message  to  his  rival  to  request  free  access  to  the  river,  declaring 
that  under  the  same  circumstances  he  would  not  allow  any  of  the  faithfai, 
though  his  adversaries,  to  perish  from  thirst.  After  some  debate,  Moawi- 
yah determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  and  to 
reject  the  demand  of  Ali.  The  soldiers  of  Ali  became  desperate ;  forced 
their  way  through  that  part  of  the  hostile  army  which  commanded  the 
river ,  and  in  their  turn  entirely  cut  off  the  troops  of  Moawiyah  from  the 
water.  Moawiyah  was  reduced  to  make  the  same  supplication  to  Ali.  The 
lenerous  caliph  instantly  complied ;  and  both  armies,  with  their  cattle,  en* 
wyed  free  and  unmolested  access  to  the  river.    Price,  voL  i  p.  268.  «t 
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rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar,  "  God  is  victorious  P  and 
in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  he  was  heard  to  repeat 
four  hundred  times  that  tremendous  exclamation.  Ihe  prince 
of  Damascus  already  meditated  his  flight;  but  the  certain 
victory  was  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disobe- 
dience and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  Their  conscience  was 
awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Koran  which 
Moawiyah.  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances ;  and  Ali  was  com« 
pelled  to  yield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidious  compro- 
mise. He  retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cu& ;  his 
party  was  discouraged ;  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  Ye- 
men, and  of  Egypt,  were  subdued  or  seduced  by  his  crafty 
rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism,  which  was  aimed  against 
the  three  chiefe  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of 
Mahomet.  In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Gharegites  or  en- 
thusiasts discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and  state : 
they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah,  and  of 
his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the 
peace  and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his 
victim,  poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was  equally 
desperate :  but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and 
stabbed  the  deputy  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince  of  Da- 
mascus was  dangerously  hurt  by  the  second ;  the  lawful  caliph, 
in  the  mosch  of  Gufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand 
of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children,  that  they  would 
despatch  the  murderer  by  a  single  stroke.*  The  sepulchre  of 
Ali"'  was  concealed  from  the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Ommi- 
yah  ;  "*  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple, 

"•  Abulfeda,  a  moderate  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  burial  of  Ali,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodie  iamA 
numeroque  religiose  frequentantium  celebratum.  This  number  is  reck- 
oned by  Niebuhr  to  amount  annually  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and  600O 
of  the  hying,  (torn,  il  p.  208,  209.) 

"•  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowlat  (A.  D.  977, 
D'Herbelot,  p.  68,  59,  96)  to  Nadir  Shah,  (A  D.  1748,  Hist,  de  Nadir 
Shah,  tom.  ii.  p.  166,)  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoils 
of  the  people.  The  dome  is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  massy  gilding, 
which,  glitters  to  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  many  a  Inile. 

*  His  son  Hassan  was  recognized  as  caliph  in  Arabia  and  Irak ;  bat  toI 
untarily  abdicated  the  throne,  after  six  or  seven  months,  in  favor  of  Mm 
wjjab     St.  Martin,  vol  xi.  p.  375.<^M. 
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a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins  of  Gufa.*^^  Maiy  thousands  of  the 
Shiites  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God ; 
and  the  desert  is  vivified  hy  the  numerous  and  annual  visits 
of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meritorious 
than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inheritance  of 
his  children;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the 
supreme  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire.  The  opposition 
of  Abu  Sophian  had  been  fierce  and  obstinate;  his  conver- 
sion was  tardy  and  reluctant ;  his  new  faith  was  fortified  by 
necessity  and  interest ;  he  served,  he  fought,  perhaps  he  be- 
lieved ;  and  the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated 
by  the  recent  merits  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah.  Moawiyah, 
the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was  digni- 
fied, in  his  early  youth,  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of 
the  prophet :  the  judgment  of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  Syria;  and  he  administered  that  important 
province  above  forty  years,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  supreme 
rank.  Without  renouncing  the  fiime  of  valor  and  liberality, 
he  affected  the  reputation  of  humanity  and  moderation :  a 
grateful  people  was  attached  to  their  bene&ctor;  and  the 
victorious  Moslems  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  assassins  of 
Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  ambition.  The 
bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosch  of 
Damascus :  the  emir  deplored  the  fate  of  his  injured  kinsman ; 
and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were  engaged  in  his  service  by 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who  saluted  the  new 
monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous  secret,  that  the  Arabian 
caliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the 
prophet"*  The  policy  of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valor  of 
his  rival ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ah,  he  negotiated  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  son  Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or 
below  the  government  of  the  world,  and  who  retired  without 
a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cu&  to  an  humble  cell  near  the 

""*  The  citv  of  Meshed  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  rains  of  Cufa, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  is  of  the  size  and 
form  of  the  modem  Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hosein,  larger  and  more  pop< 
ulous,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

'^  I  borrow,  on  thifi  occasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  ot 
Tadtne,  (Hist.  i.  4 :)  Evulgato  imperil  arcano  posse  imperatorem  iLiii 
otuim  Romse  fieri. 
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tomb  of  his  grand&ther.  The  aspiring  wishes  of  the  caliph 
were  finally  crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an  elective 
to  an  hereditary  kingdom.  Some  murinurB  of  freedom  or 
fanaticism  attested  the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs,  and  fonr  citi- 
zens of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fidetity ;  but  the  designs 
of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vigor  and  address;  and 
his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dissolute  youth,  was  proclaimed  as 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  and  the  successor  of  the  apostle 
of  God, 

A  £uniliar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently 
dropped  a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his  master:  the  heedless 
wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate  his  punishment,  and  re- 
peated a  verse  of  the  Koran:  ^Paradise  is  for  those  who 
command  their  anger:" — ^"I  am  not  angry:" — ^**and  for 
those  who  pardon  offences:" — ^'*I  pardon  your  offence:" — 
"  and  for  those  who  return  good  for  evil :" — ^**  I  give  you 
your  Uberty  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With  an 
equal  measure  of  piety,  Hosein,  tiie  younger  brother  of  Has- 
lan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  father's  spirit,  and  served  with 
honor  against  the  Christians  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the  holy  char- 
acter of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in  his  person, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  Yezid, 
the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he  despised,  and  whose 
title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was 
secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attachment 
to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their  swords  so 
soon  as  he  should  appear  on  die  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to  trust 
his  person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.  He 
traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of 
women  and  children ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of 
Irak  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the 
country,  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or  ruin  of  his 
party.  His  fears  were  just :  Obeidollah,  the  governor  of 
Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ; 
and  Hosein,  iu  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  bv  a 
body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his  communica« 
tion  with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still  have  escaped 
to  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had  defied  the  power  of  Caesai 
and  ChosrocR,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of  Tai, 
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which  would  have  armed  ten  thouaand  warriors  in  his  de- 
fence. In  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  pro- 
posed the  option  of  three  honorable  conditions :  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a  fix>ntier 
garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the  pres- 
ence  of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the  caliph,  or  his 
lieutenant^  were  stem  and  absolute ;  and  Hosein  was  informed 
that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the 
commander  of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his 
rebellion.  "  Do  you  think,"  replied  he,  "  to  terrify  me  with 
death  f '  And,  during  the  short  respite  of  a  night,*  he  pre- 
pared  with  palm  and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  rate. 
He  checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  de- 
plored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  ^^Our  trust,"  said 
Hosein,  ^  is  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother, 
my  £Either,  my  mother,  were  better  than  me,  and  every  Mus- 
sulman has  an  example  in  the  prophet"  He  pressed  his 
friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight :  they  unan- 
imously refused  to  desen  or  survive  their  beloved  master: 
and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the 
assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other :  his  generous  band  of  martyrs  consisted 
only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ;  but  their  flanks  and 
/ear  were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench 
which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fagots,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance, 
and  one  of  their  chiefe  deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to 
claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every  close 
onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invindble ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from 
a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  smd  men 
were  successively  slain ;  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides 
for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by 
the  death  of  the  last  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary, 
and  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  As 
he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a 
dart;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beautiful  youths,  were 
killed  in  his  arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven ;  they  were 
- 

*  ▲cooidingr  to  Major  Price's  aithoritiM;  a  much  longer  time  ekpMii 
t^  400.  &t}.)*-M. 
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full  of  blood ;  and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his  sister  issued  from 
the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Oufians,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes:  a  tear 
trickled  down  his  venerable  beard;  and  the  boldest  of  his 
soldiers  fell  back  on  eveiy  side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  him- 
self among  them.  The  remorseless  Shamer,  a  name  detested 
by  the  faithful,  reproached  their  cowardice;  and  the  grand- 
son of  Mahomet  was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes  of 
lances  and  swords.  After  they  had  trampled  on  his  body, 
they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Gufa,  and  the  inhuman 
Obeidollah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cai\e:  ^^Alas," 
exclaimed  an  aged  Mussulman,  ^*on  these  lips  have  I  seen 
the  lips  of  the  apostle  of  God !"  In  a  distant  age  and  climate, 
the  tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein  will  awaken  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  coldest  reader.""  *  On  the  annual  festival  of 
his  martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his 
Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to  the  reli^ous  frenzy  of 
sorrow  and  indignation."* 


17» 


I  have  abridged  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
170 — 281.)  It  is  long  and  minute :  but  the  pathetic,  almost  always, 
consists  in  the  detail  of  little  circumstances. 

"*•  Niebuhr  the  Dane  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  <fea,  torn.  ii.  p.  208,  &c.) 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  European  traveller  who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed 
Ah  and  Meshed  Hosein.  The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  devotion   of  the   Persian  heretics. 


*  The  account  of  Hosein'S  death,  in  the  Persian  Tarikh  Tebry,  is  much 
longer ;  in  some  circumstances,  more  pathetic,  than  that  of  Ockley,  fol- 
lowed by  Gibbon.  His  family,  after  his  defenders  were  all  slain,  perished 
in  succession  before  his  eyes.  They  had  been  cut  off  from  the  water,  and 
suffered  aU  the  agonies  of  thirst  His  eldest  son*  Ally  Akbar,  after  ten 
different  assaults  on  the  enemy,  in  each  of  which  he  slew  two  or  three, 
complained  bitterly  of  his  sufferings  from  heat  and  thirst.  "His  fadier 
arose,  and  introducmg  his  own  tonpfue  within  the  parched  lips  of  bis  favor 
ite  child,  thus  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  the  only  means  of 
wbich  his  enemies  had  not  yet  been  able  to  deprive  him."  Ally  was  slain 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  his  sight :  this  wrung  from  him  his  first  and  only  cry ; 
then  it  was  that  his  sister  Zeyneb  rushed  from  the  tent  The  rest,  includ- 
ing his  nepbew;  fell  in  succession.  Hosein's  horse  was  wounded—he  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  hour  of  prayer,  between  noon  and  sunset,  had  arrived  j 
the  Imaun  began  the  religious  duties: — as  Hosein  prayed,  he  heard  the 
cries  of  his  infant  child  Abdallah,  only  twelve  months  old.  The  child  was, 
at  his  desire,  placed  on  his  bosom :  as  he  wept  over  it,  it  was  transfixed  by 
an  arrow.  Hosein  dragged  himself  to  the  Euphrates :  as  be  slaked  his 
burning  thirst,  his  mouth  was  pierced  by  an  arrow :  he  drank  his  own 
blood.  Wounded  in  four-and-thirty  places,  he  still  gallantly  resisted.  A 
Boldier  named  Zeraiah  gave  the  fatal  wound :  his  head  was  cat  off  by  Z3 
Joosheng.    Price,  p.  402,  410. — M. 
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When  the  sisters  and  children  of  All  were  brought  in  chains 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate 
the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile  race,  whom  he  had  injured 
beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  But  Yezid  preferred  the 
councils  of  mercy ;  and  the  mourning  Dsimily  was  honorably 
dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred  at  Medina. 
The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded  the  right  of  primogeni* 
ture;  and  the  twelve  imams/"  or  pontiff,  of  the  Persian 
creed,  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation.  Without  arms,  or  treasures, 
or  subjects,  they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the 
people,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  caliphs: 
their  tombs,  at  Mecca  or  Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, or  in  the  province  of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the 
devotion  of  their  sect  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence 
of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the 
pomp  of  the  world :  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
injustice  of  man ;  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  religion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the 
Imams,  conspicuous  by  the  title  of  Mahadi,  or  the  Guide, 
surpassed  the  solitude  and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He 
concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad :  the  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  and  his  votaries  pretend 
that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of  judgment 
to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the  Antichrist.""  In 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries,  the  posterity  of  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  thousand :  "'  the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific : 
the  meanest  individual  was  above  the  first  and  greatest  of 
princes;  and  the  most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the 
perfection  of  angels.  But  their  adverse  fortune,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Mussulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample  scope 

The  festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John 
Chardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have  often  praised. 

"*  The  genefal  article  of  Jmam,  in  D'Herbelot's  Biblioth&que,  will 
indicate  the  succession ;  and  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are  given  imdei 
their  respective  names. 

**'  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  Mahome- 
tans have  liberally  borrowed  the  fables  of  every  religion,  (Sale's  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,  p.  80,  82.)  In  the  royal  stable  of  Is^mhan,  two 
borsM  W€(re  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  the  Mahadi  himself,  the 
other  for  his  lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

^**  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200,  (A  D.  816.)  See  D'Herbekrt^  fi 
I4«. 
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for  every  bold  and  artful  imposture,  who  claimed  affinity  with 
the  holy  seed :  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades,  in  Spain  and 
Africa;  of  the  Fatimites,  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;^*^  of  the 
Saltans  of  Yemen  ;  and  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia  ;^**  has  been 
consecrated  by  this  yagne  and  ambigaoostjtle.  Und^  their 
reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their 
birth  ;  and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet 
question  by  drawing  his  cimeter:  ^Hus,"  ssud  Moez,  ^'is 
my  pedigree ;  and  these,''  casting  a  handful  of  gold  to  his 
soldiers, — ^  and  these  are  my  kindred  and  my  children.''  Id 
the  various  conditions  of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or 
merchants,  or  beggars,  a  swarm  of  the  genuine  or  fictitious 
descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honored  with  the  appella- 
tion of  sheiks,  or  sherife,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  green  turban ;  receive  a  stipend 
from  the  treasury;  are  judged  only  by  their  chief;  and,  how- 
ever debased  by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert  the  proud 
preeminence  of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred  per- 
sons, the  pure  and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is 
preserved  without  taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  still  retains,  alter  the  revolutions  of  twelve 
centuries,  the  custody  of  the  temple,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  their  native  land.  The  fsane  and  merit  of  Mahomet 
would  ennoble  a  pleheian  race,  and  the  andent  blood  of  the 
Koreisb  transcends  the  recent  majeetsr  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.'" 

^**  D'Herbelot,  p.  842.  The  enemies  of  the  Fatimites  diiagraded 
them  by  a  Jewish  origin.  Tet  they  accurately  deduced  their  geneal- 
ogy from  Jaaiar,  the  sixth  Imam ;  and  the  impartial  Abulfeda  aUowa 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230)  that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque 
oontroversit  genuini  sunt  Alidarum,  homines  propaginum  suae  gentia 
exacte  callentes.  He  quotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated  Seherif  or 
Rahdiy  Egone  humilitatem  induam  in  terris  hoetium  ?  (I  suspect  iiim 
to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicily,)  cum  in  iEgypto  sit  Ohalifa  de  gente  Alii, 
^ocum.  ego  communem  uabeo  patrem  et  vindicem. 

"*  The  kings  of  Persia  in  the  last  century  are  descended  from  Sheik 
Sefi,  a  saint  of  the  ziyth  century,  and  through  him,  from  Moussa 
Gassem,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  All,  (Olearius,  p.  957.  Chardm, 
tom.  iil  p.  288.)  But  I  cannot  trace  the  intermeduite  degrees  in  anj 
genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  K  they  were  truly  Fatimites,  the; 
might  draw  their  origm  from  the  princes  of  Mazanderan,  who  reigned 
in  the  ixth  century,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  96.) 

'**  The  present  state  of  the  £Eunily  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  most 
accurately  described  by  Demetrius  Oantemir  (£Qst  of  the  Othmaa 
Empire,  p.  94)  and  Kiebuhr,  (Description  de  t  Arable,  p.  9--16,  811 
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The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  oar  applause ;  but 
hh  suooess  has,  perhaps,  too  strongly  attracted  our  admira 
tion.  Are  we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should 
embrace  the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic  f 
In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the  same  seduction  has  been 
tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  th« 
reformers.  Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citizen 
should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native 
country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms  ?  lo 
the  moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East^  a  hundred 
fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  sur- 
mounted more  formidable  obstacles,  and  filled  a  larger  scope 
of  empire  and  conquest.  Mahomet  was  alike  instructed  to 
preach  and  to  fight;  and  the  union  of  these  opposite  qualities, 
while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his  success :  the 
operation  of  fi>rce  and  persuasion,  of  enthusiasm  and  fear, 
continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  every  barrier  yielded 
to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  free- 
dom and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  other :  the  restraints 
which  he  imposed  were  requisite  to  establish  the  credit  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people;  and 
the  only  objection  to  his  success  was  his  rational  creed  of  the 
unity  and  perfections  of  God.  It  is  not  the  propagation,  but 
the  permanency,  of  his  reli^on,  that  deserves  our  wonder : 
the  same  pure  and  perfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of 
twelve  centuries,  by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish 
proselytes  of  the  Koran.  If  the  Christian  apostles,  St  Peter 
or  St,  Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possiblv 
inquire  the  name  of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped  with  such 
mysterious  rites  in  that  magnificent  temple :  at  Oxford  or 
Geneva,  they  would  experience  less  surprise ;  but  it  might 
still  be  incumbent  on  them  to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the 
church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  commentators  on  their  own 
writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master.  But  the  Turkish 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  an  increase  of  splendor  and  size, 
represents  the  humble  tabernacle  erected  at  Medina  by  the 
hands'of  Mahomet.  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  with- 
itood  the  temptation  of  reducing  the*  object  of  their  faith  and 

fc)    It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Danish  traveller  was  unablf 
te  pnrehaae  the  chronicles  of  AralHa. 
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devotion  to  a  level  with  the  seLses  and  imagination  of  man. 
"  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  Mahomet  the  apostle  of  God,"  is 
the  simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Islam.  The  intellect 
tual  image  of  the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  vis- 
ible idol ;  the  honors  of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed 
the  measure  of  human  virtue ;  and  his  living  precepts  have 
restrained  the  gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  religion.  The  votaries  of  AH  have,  indeed,  con- 
secrated the  memory  of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children ; 
and  some  of  the  Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine 
essence  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Imams ;  but  their 
superstition  is  universally  condemned  by  the  Sonnites ;  and 
their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  against  the 
worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphysical  questions 
on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  Hberty  of  man,  have  been 
agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Christians ;  but  among  the  former  they  have  never 
engaged  the  passions  of  the  people,  or  disturbed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  state.  The  cause  of  this  important  difference  may 
be  found  in  the  separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdo- 
tal characters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  succes- 
sors of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  repress 
and  discourage  all  religious  innovations :  the  order,  the  disci- 
pline, the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  are 
unknown  to  the  Moslems ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the 
guides  of  their  conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledged 
as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
actions  and  the  property  of  mankind  are  guarded  by  the  in&l- 
lible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  reli- 
gious servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage ; 
the  illiterate  legislator  had  been  often  misled  by  his  own 
prejudices  and  those  of  his  country ;  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Arabian  desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople.  On  these  occasions, 
the  Cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the  holy  volume, 
and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more  apposite  to 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
'jmes. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  happi« 
ness  is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet 
The  most  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of  his  Christian  or  Jewisb 
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foes  will  stiroly  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  commissicn  to 
inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  their  own« 
He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and 
sanctity  of  their  prior  revolutions,  the  virtues  and  miracles  of 
their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  before  the 
throne  of  God ;  the  .b|ood  of  human  victims  was  expiated  by 
prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of 
devotion ;  and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life 
were  painted  by  the  ima^  Biost  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and 
carnal  generation.  Mahomet  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  dic- 
tating a  moral  and  political  system  fbr  the  use  of  his  country- 
men :  but  he  breathed  among  the  &ithful  a  spirit  of  charity 
and  friendship ;  reoommended  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues ; 
and  checked,  by  his  laws  and  precepts,  the  thirst  of  revenge, 
and  the  oppression  of  widows  and  (Hphaos.  The  hostile  tribes 
were  united  in  faith  and  .obedience,  and  the  valor  which  had 
been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels  was  vigorously  directed 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful, 
Ajrabia,  free  at  home  and  IbrmidaUe  abroad,  might  have  Nour- 
ished under  a  succession  of  her  native  monarcfas.  Her  sov* 
ereignty  was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  conquest  The 
colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered  over  the.  EsAt  and  West, 
and  their  Uood  was  min§^  with  the  blood  of  th^r  converts 
and  captives.  After  the  reign  of  three  ddiphs,  the  throne  was 
transported  fixmi  Medina  to  the  vailey  of  Damascus  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris;  the  holy  cities •  were  violated  by  impious 
war ;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a 
stranger ;  and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  awakening  from 
their  dream  of  dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  inde- 
pendeBi^e.^*^ 

^«f  Thie  writers  of  tlio  Modem  ITmverBRl  History  (to1&  i.  and  ii.) 
have  compiled,  in  860  fcdio  pagea^  te  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals 
of  the  caUphe.  They  eqjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading,  sm^  some- 
times correcting,  the  Arabic  text;  yet»  notvithstanding  their  high- 
flounding  boasts,  I  cannot  find,  after  the  conclusion  of  my  work,  that 
Ihey  have  afforded  tne  much  (if  any)  additional  information.  The  dull 
mass  18'  noi  quioke&ed  by  a  spark  of  pMleBOf^hy  or  taste ;  and  the 
oQiApiiera  indulge  the  eriticisBi  of  aerimonieQa  bigotry  against  Bmdaia- 
vilUers,  Sale,  Gagnier,  and  all  who  have  treated  Mahomet  with  fiivw, 
er  even  justice. 

VOL.  T.-^H 
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CHAPTER   LI. 

IBX  OONODEST   OF  FBBSIA,  STBIA^  BCPTFT,  AFRIOA,  Ain>   BPAVS^ 
BT  THS  ARABS  OR  8ARAOXNB.--4<EMFmB  OF  THB   CALIPHS,  t>B 
BUCGB880RS   OF  MAHOMET.— H3TATX  OF  THB  CHBISTIAKS, ' AC, ' 
UNDBR  TBBIR  OOVKBIIMENT* 

:  Thx  revolution  of  Arafait  had  oot  ofaiuiged  the  oharacter 
of  the  Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  hssty  stracture  of  his  power  and  religion 
totter^  to  its  fonndataoos.  A  small  and  faithful  band  of  his 
primitive  disdples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and  shared 
bis  distress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecution  of 
Mecca,  or  had  reodived  the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of  Medina. 
The  increasing  myriads,  who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their 
king  and  prophet,  had  been'  compelled  by  his  arms,  or  allured 
by  his  prosperity.  The  polytheists  were  confounded  by  the 
simple  ides  of  a  solitary  and'  invisible  God ;  the  pride  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  con- 
temporary legislator.  The  habits  of  faith  and  obedience 
were  not  suffidently  confirmiad ;  and  many  of  the  new  con- 
verts regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses , 
or  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  chureh ;  or  the  idols, 
the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  festivals,  of  their  Pagan  ancestors. 
The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  sub- 
ordination ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest 
and  most  salutary  laws  that  curbed  their  passionii,  or  vi^ated 
their  customs.  They  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  reli- 
gious precepts  of  the  Eoran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the 
^t  of  the  Kamadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers ; 
and  the  alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected  for  tie  treasury 
of  Medina,  could  be  distingaished  only  by  a'  name  from  the 
payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  tribute.  The  exam- 
ple of  Mahomet  had  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture, 
snd  several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct,  and 
defy  the  authority,  of  the  living  prophet  At  the  head  of  the 
/u^Hves  and  auxiliarieSj  the  first  caliph  was  reduced  to  the 
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dties  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef ;  and  perhaps  tb^  Koreish 
vronld  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Ca&oa,  if  iheir  levity  had 
not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof.  "Ye  men  of 
Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embrace,  and  the  first  to  aban- 
don, the  religion  of  Islam!"  After  exhorting  the  Moslems 
to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God  and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved, 
by  a  vigorous  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels. 
Tne  women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the  cavities 
of  the  mountains :  the  warriors,  marching  under  eleven  ban- 
ners, difiused  the  terror  of  their  arms ;  and  the  appearance 
of  a  military  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of 
the  faithful. .  The  inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble 
repentence,  the  duties  of  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms ;  and, 
after  some  examples  of  success  and  severity,  the  niost  daring 
apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Caled.  In  the  fertile  province  of  Yemanah,*  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to 
Medina  itself,  a  powerful  chief  (his  name  was  Moseilama)  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa 
listened  to  his  voice.  A  female  prophetess*  was  attracted 
by  his  reputation ;  the  decencies  of  words  and  actions  were 
spumed  by  these  favorite^  of  Heaven  ;*  and  they  employed 

• 

^  See  the  descriptioii  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Yamanah,  in  Abul- 
feda»  Descript.  Arabia,  p.  60,  61.  In  the  ziiith  century,  there  wei:e 
some  ruins,  and  a  few  palms ;  but  in  the  present  century,  the  same 
ground  is  occupied  by  tiie  visions  and  arms  of  a  modem  prophet,  whoe<) 
tenets  are  imperfectly  known,  (Niebnhr,  Description  de  r Arabic,  p. 
296—802.) 

'  The  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated. 
It  was  thus  that  Moseilama  said  or  sung : — 

«  • 

Sarge  tandem  itaque  strenae  pennolenda ;  nam  stratus  tibi  thorns  est. 

Aut  in  propatnlo  tentorio  si  veils,  aut  in  abditiore  cubiculo  si  malts ; 

Ant  Bupinam  te  hnmi  exporreetam  fuatigabo,  si  veils,  ant  si  mails  maalbns  iMidi- 

biisque  nixam. 
Aut  si  veils  ejus  (Priapi)  gemino  trlente.  ant  si  mails  totoa  vealam. 
••Imo,  totne  venlto,  O  Apostole  Dei,  clamabat  fomina.    Id  ipsum,  dleebat 
Moseilama,  mlhi  quoque  snggessit  Dens. 

The  prophetess  Segjah,  after  the  ML  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry ; 
but  under  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  Mussulman,  and  died 
at  Baaeora,  (Abulfeda,  Annal  vers.  Beiske,  p.  68.) 

'  •  This  extraordinary  woman  was  a  Christian;  she  was  at  the^  head  of  a 
Bomenms  and  flonrislung  sect ;  Moseilama  professed  to  rec<^;nize  her  ia« 
spiratloQ.  In  a  personal  interview  he  proposed  their  marriage  and  toe 
onion  of  their  sects.  The  handsome  person,  the  impassioned  eloo^ence^ 
tad  the  arts  of  Moseilama,  triumphed  over  the  virtue  of  the  propDetea^ 
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Beveral  dm  in  mystic  and  amorous  oo&yerse.  An  obscure 
sentence  of  kis  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant ;'  and  in  the  pride 
of  his  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  offer  a  partition  of 
the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  with 
contempt ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awakened 
the  fears  of  his  successor:  forty  thousand  Moslems  were  as* 
sembled  under  the  standard  of  Caled ;  and  the  existence  of 
their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.*  In 
the  first  action  they  were  repulsed  by  the  loss  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men ;  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their  general 
prevailed :  their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  ten 
thousand  infidels ;  and  Moseilama  himself  was  pierced  by  an 
JBthiopian  slave  with  the  same  javelin  which  had  moi:tally 
wound<^  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of 
Arabia  without  a  chief  or  a  cause,  were  speedily  suppressed 
by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  rising  monarchy ;  and  tho 
whole  nation  a^n  professed,  and  more  steadfastly  held,  the 
religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition  of  the  caliphs  pro\ided 
an  immediate  exercise  for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens : 
their  valor  was  united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  holy  war; 
and  their  enthusiasm  was  equally  confirmed  by  opposition 
and  victorv. 

From  we  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption 
will  naturally  arise,  that  the  caliphsf  commanded  in  person 
the  armieis  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of  Abubeker,* 
Omar,*  and  Othman,'  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecution 
md  wars  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  personal  assurance  of  para- 

*  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  work  of  genera- 
ion,  in  Abulpharagias  (Specimen  Hist  Arabam,  p.  18,  and  Dynast,  p. 
103)  and  Abalfeda,  (AnnaL  p.  68.) 

*  His  reign  in  Eutvchius,  torn.  iL  p.  251.  Elmacin,  p.  18.  Abul 
^haragius,  p.  108.    AWfeda,  p.  60.    D'Herbelot,  p.  58. 

*  His  reign  in  Eatychius,  p.  264.  Elmaeia,  p.  24.  Abtdpharagius, 
p.  110.    Abulfeda,  p.  66.    D'Herbelot^.  686. 

*  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  323.  Elmacin,  p.  86.  Abulpbaragius, 
z  115.    Abulfeda,  p.  75.    D'Herbelot,  p.  695. 

^bo  was  rejected  with  acorn  by  her  lover,  and  by  her  notorious  nnchasU^ 
ost  her  inflaenoe  with  her  own  followers.  Qibbon,  with  that  propensity  too 
ootauaoDf  especially  in  his  later  YcHxaaeB,  has  selected  only  the  grosser  par* 
of  this  singolar  adrentare.-*M. 

*  Compare  a  long  accoont  of  this  battle  in  Price,  p.  42. — M. 

^  la  Arabio,  "  saccessore.^    V.  Hammer   Geacnichte  der  Assaa  p.  It 
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dise  must  have  taugbt  them  to  despise  the  pleasures  and  dan* 
gen  of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a 
▼enerable  or  mature  age ;  and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of 
religion  and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
Except  Ui6  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  their 
longest  expeditions  were  the  frequent  pilgtimage  from  Medina 
to  Mecca ;  and  they  calmly  received  the  tidings  of  victory  as 
they  prayed  or  preached  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet. 
The  austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect 
of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted 
the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  When  Abu- 
beker  assumed  the  office  of  caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter 
Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that 
it  might  be  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverished 
by  the  service  of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a 
stipend  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  maintenance 
of  a  single  camel  and  a  black  slave ;  but  on  the  Friday  of 
each  week  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the  most  indi- 
gent, of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coarae 
garment,  and  five  pieces  of  gold,  were  delivered  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  lamented  with  a  modest  sigh  his  own  inability  to 
equal  such  an  admirable  model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and 
humility  of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abubeker : 
his  food  consisted  of  barley  bread  or  dates ;  his  drink  was 
Water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or  tattered  in 
twelve  places ;  and  the  Persian  satrap,  who  paid  his  homage 
to  the  conqueror,  found  him  asleep  among  the  beggars  on  the 
steps  of  the  mosch  of  Medina.  (Economy  is  the  source  of 
liberality,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to 
establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  the  past  and  present 
services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  of  his  own  emolument,  he 
assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most 
ample  allowance  of  twenty-five  thousand  drachms  or  piece<« 
of  silver.  Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged 
warriors,  the  relics  of  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  the  last  and 
meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by 
the  annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thousand 
was  the  stipend  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first 
batjUes  against  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  and  the  decreasing 
pay,  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the 
seipective  merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Un 
der  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  prodecessor,  the  conquerors  of 
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the  East  were  the  trusty  servants  of  God  and  the  people ;  the 
mass  of  the  public  treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  expenses  of 
peace  and  war ;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty  main- 
tained the  discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they  united,  by  a 
rare  felicity,  the  despatch  and  execution  of  despotism  with  the 
equal  and  frugal  maxims  of  a  republican  government  The 
heroic  courage  of  Ali,*  the  consummate  prudence  of  Moawiyah/ 
excited  the  emulation  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  talents  which 
had  been  exercised  in  the  school  of  civil  discord  were  more 
usefully  applied  to  propagate  the  faith  and  dominion  cf  the 
prophet  In  the  sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace  of  Damascus, 
the  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were  alike 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen  and  of  saints.*  Yet 
Ihe  spoils  of  unknown  nations  were  continually  laid  at  the  foot 
of  their  throne,  and  the  uniform  ascent  of  the  Arabian  great- 
ness must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The  birth  of  Ma- 
homet was  fortunately  placed  in  the  most  degenerate  and  dis- 
orderly period  of  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Barbarians 
of  Europe :  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantine  or 
Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled 'the  assault  of  the  naked 
Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  ctnaticism  might  have  been  ob- 
scurely lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  senate  to  confine  their  councils  and  legions  to 
a  single  war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy  before 
they  provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  second.  These  timid  max* 
ims  of  policy  were  disdained  by  the  magnanimity  or  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same  vigor  and  suc- 
cess they  invaded  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  those  of 
Artaxerxes;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant 
became  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  administration 
of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his  obedience  thirty-six  thou- 

^  His  reign  in  Eutycfaiiw,  p.  848.  Elmadn,  p.  61.  Abalpharagias,- 
p.  117.    Abulfeda,  p.  88.    D^Herbelot,  p.  89. 

*  His  reign  in  Eutychins,  p.  844.  Elmacin,  p.  54.  Abulpbaragius, 
p  128.    Abulfeda,  p.  101.    DUerbelot,  p.  586. 

•  Their  reigns  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  860 — 895.  Elmacin,  p.  69— 
108.  Abiilphara^us,  Dynast,  iz.  p.  124 — 189.  Abulfeda,  p.  Ill — ^141. 
D*Herbelot,  Bibliotbdque  Orientale,  p.  691,  and  the  particular  artielaf 
of  ths  Ommiades. 
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•and  dties  or  castles,  destroyed  four  thousand  churches  or 
temples  of  the  unbelieyers,  and  edified  fourteen  hundred 
moschs  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  One 
hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms  and  the 
reign  of  his  successors  extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantib 
Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  provinces,  which  may  be 
comprised  under  the  names  of,  I.  Persia;  11.  Syria;  IB. 
Egypt;  IV.  Africa;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general 
division,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  tratisao- 
tions ;  despatching  w^ith  brevity  the  remote  and  less  interest- 
ing conquests  of  the  East,  and  reserving  a  fuller  narrative  for 
those  domestic  countries  which  had  been  included  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  I  must  excuse  my  own  de- 
fects by  a  just  complaint  of  the  blindness  and  insufficiency  of 
my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  controversy,  have 
not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies.^* 
After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals  of  the  Mussul- 
mans were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice  of 
tradition."  Among  the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  literature,"  our  interpreters  have  selected  the  imper- 

"  For  the  viith  and  viiith  century,  we  have  scarcely  any  original 
evidence  of  the  Byzantine  ^histcH'ians,  except  the  chronicles  of  The- 
ophanes  ^Theophanis  Confessoris  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  Lat  cum 
notis  Jacobi  Goar.  Paris,  1665,  in  folio)  and  the  AtM-idgment  of  Niceph- 
orus,  (Nicephori  Patriarchse  C.  P.  Breviarium  Historicum,  Gr.  et 
Lat  Paris,  1648,  in  folio,)  who  both  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ixth  century,  (see  Hanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzaut.  p.  200 — 246!)  Tlieir 
contemporary,  Photius,  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent  After 
praising  the  style  of  Nicephorus,  he  adds,  Kal  JXox  iroWivs  iau  rdv 

irpd  avrod  diroKfywrSnevos  t^Ss  rilf  laropiai  t3  trvyypaipfff  and  only  com- 
plains of  his  extreme  brevity,  (Phot.  Bibliot  Cod.  Ixvi.  p.  100.)  Some 
Additions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras  of  the  xiiih  century. 

^^  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Tabor estan,  a  famous  Imam  of 
Bagdau,  and  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  802,  (A.  D.  914.)  At  the  request  of  his 
friends,  he  reduced  a  work  of  80,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size. 
But  his  Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
versions.  The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Amid,  or  Elmacin,  is  said 
to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  great  Tabari,  (Ockley*s  Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xxxiz.  and  list  of  authors,  D*Herbelot,  p.  866, 
870,  1014.) 

"  Besides  the  list  of  authors  framed  by  Prideaux,(Life  of  Mahomet^ 
p.  179 — 189,)  Ockley,  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,)  and  Petit  de 
hi  Oroix,  (Hist  de  Gengiscan,  p.  626—660,)  we  find  in  the  Biblio- 
tfaftqne  Orientale  Tarikh,  a  catalogue  of  two  or  three  hundred  histo- 
ries or  duronicles  of  the  East,  of  which  not  more  ihaa  three  or  foor 
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feet  sketches  of  a  more  recent  age.^'  The  art  and  genius  of 
historj  have  ever  heen  unknown  to  the  Asiatics  ; "  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ;  and  our  monkish  chronidos 
of  the  same  period  may  be  compared  to  their  most  popular 
works,  which  are  never  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
and  fieedom.  The  Oriental  library  of  a  Frenchman  '*  would 
instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  East ;  and  perhaps  the 
Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single  historian  so  dear  and  com- 

trehensive  a  narrative  of  their  own  exploits  as  that  which  will 
e  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 
L  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  hb  lieutenant  Oaled, 
the  Sword  of  God,  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  An- 
bar  and  Hira.    Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of 

are  elder  than  TabarL  A  Uvely  sketch  of  Orientid  literatnre  is  ^ven 
by  Bei^e,  (in  his  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  ChaUfae  librum  memorialem 
aa  calcem  Abulfeda  Tabuls  SvrisB,  Lipsiae,  1776;)  but  his  project 
and  the  French  version  of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist  de  Timur  Bee,  toia 
i  prefiuM,  p.  zlv.)  haye  fallen  to  the  ground. 

^*  The  particolar  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced. The  four  following  titles  represent  the  Annals  which  have 
guided  me  in  this  general  nai'rative.  1.  Annale^  Eutyehiiy  Patriarcha 
Alexandrinif  ab  Mlwardo  Focockio,  Oa;on4656,  2  yoU.  in  4ta  A  pom- 
pous edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify 
the  Presbyterian  prejudices  of  his  friend  Selden.  2.  Historia  Sara- 
eeniea  Georgii  Mmacini,  <fpera  et  studio  Thotnat  Srpenii,  in  4to.,  Lttffd, 
Batavorton,  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt 
MS.,  and  his  version  is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  3.  HUtoria 
compendiota  Dynastiarum  a  OreaorioAbulpharagio,  inUrprete  JSdwardo 
Poeoehiot  in  4toM  Oxon.  1663.  More  useful  for  the  literary  than  the 
civil  history  of  the  East  4.  Abulfedat  Annalea  Modemid  ad  Ann, 
HegircB  ccocvl  a  Jo.  Jac  ReUke^  in  4ta,  lAptics,  1754.  The  best  of  our 
chronicles,  both  for  the  original  and  version,  yet  how  far  below  the 
name  of  Abulfeda !  We  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hamah  in  the  zivth 
century.  The  three  former  were  Christians  of  the  zth,  xiith,  and 
ziiith  centuries ;  the  two  fijst^  natives  of  Egypt ;  a  Melchite  patriarch, 
and  a  Jacobite  scribe. 

^*  M.  D.  Guignes  (Hisi  des  Huns,  torn,  i  pref.  p.  xix.  xx.)  has 
characterized,  with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  tjp>  sorts  of  Arabian 
historians — ^the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tunud  and  flowery  orator. 

"  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  par  M.  D^Herbelot,  in  folio,  Pavis,  1697. 
For  the  character  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  his  friend  Thcve- 
not,  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  i.  chap.  1.)  His  work  is  an  agreeable 
miscellany,  which  must  gratify  every  taste ;  but  I  never  can  d^est  the 
alphabetical  order ;  and  I  find  him  more  satisfactory  in  the  Persian 
than  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  supplement  from  the  papers  of 
MM.  Visdelou,  and  GaUand,  (in  foUo,  La  Haye,  1779,)  is  of  a  d^anl 
a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 
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ndentaiy  Arabs  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert ;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  reigned  above  six  hun- 
dred years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  Persia."  The 
last  of  the  Mondars*  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Galed  ;  his  son 
was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the 
racoessor  of  the  prophet;  the  people  was  tempted  by  the 
example  and  success  of  their  countrymen;  and  the  caliph 
accepted  as  the  first-fruits  of  foreign  conquest  an  annual 
tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  conquerors, 
and  even  their  historians,  were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of 
their  future  greatness:  "In  the  same  year,"  says  Elmacin, 
''Oaled  fought  many  signal  battles:  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered;  and  spoils  infinite  and  innu- 
merable were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Moslems.""  But 
the  invincible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian  war : 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  less 
active  or  less  prudent  commanders:  the  Saracens  were 
repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of  the  Magians, 
their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babylon .f 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  a 
moment  their  intestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sentence 
of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their  queen  Arzema  was  deposed ; 
the  ^th  of  the  transient  usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  van- 
ished in  three  or  four  years  since  the  death  of  Chosroes,  and 
the  retreat  of  Heraclins.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head 
of  Tezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes ;  and  the  same  sera, 
which  coincides  with  an  astronomical  period,"  has  recorded 

"  Poeock  will  explain  the  chronoliOgy,  (Specimen  Hist,  Arabum, 
p.  66 — 74,)  and  D'Anville  the  geo^aphy,  (VEuphrate,  et  le  Tigre, 
p.  125,)  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almondare.  The  Engliah  scholar  under- 
stood more  Arabic  than  the  mufti  of  Aleppo,  (Oddey,  vol.  ii.  p.  84 ;) 
the  French  geographer  ia  equally  at  home  in  every  age  and  e?ery 
climate  of  the  world. 

"  Fecit  et  Ghaled  plurima  in  hoc  anno  praelia,  in  quibos  vicerunt 
MuBlimi,ev  ^Mfideliuni  immensA  multitudine  occisi  spolia  infinita  et 
imramera  sunt  nacti,  (Hist  Saracenica,  p.  20.)  The  Gnristian  annalist 
slides  into  the  national  and  compendious  term  of  injidela,  and  I  often 
adopt  (I  hope  witiiout  scandal)  uus  characteristic  mode  of  expression. 

*•  A  cycle  of  120  years,  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  montli  of 


*  Bichhom  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy  have  written  on  the  obscaro  histniy  of 
Am  Mondars.— M. 
t  Compare  tfaroaghoat  Midcolm,  rol.  ii.  p.  136. — M. 
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the  full  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter/* The  yoath  and  inexpenence  of  the  prince  (he  wai 
only  fifteen  years  of  age)  declined  a  perilous  encounter  : 
the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  general 
Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  was 
swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opinion,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems, 
whose  numbers  were  reinforced  from  twelve  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains  of  Oadesia:**  and 
their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  men,  could  produce 
more  soldiers^  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I  shall 
here  observe,  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the  charge  of 
the  Arabs  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
effort  of  a  firm  and  compact  infiEintry :  their  military  force 
was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archers ;  and  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  often  interrupted  and  often  renewed  by  sin- 
gle combats  and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  with- 
out any  decisive  event  to  the  continuance  of  several  days. 
The  periods  of  the  baUle  of  Cadesia  were  distinguished  by 
^eir  peculiar  appellations.  The  first,  from  the  well-timed 
appearance  of  six  thousand   of   the   Syrian   brethren,    was 

SO  days  supplied  the  use  of  our  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity 
of  the  solar  year.  In  a-  great  revolution  of  1440  years  this  intercala- 
tion was  succecslvely  removed  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  monUi ;  but 
Hyde  and  Freret  are  involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the 
twelve,  or  only  eight  of  these  changes  were  accomplished  before  the 
sera  of  Yezdegerd,  which  is  imanimously  fixed  to  the  16th  of  June, 
A.  D.  632.  How  laboriously  does  the  curious  spirit  of  Europe  explore 
the  darkest  and  most  distant  antiquities  I  (Hyde  de  Religione  Persa- 
rum,  c.  14 — 18,  p.  181 — 211.  Freret  in  the  Mem.  de  TAcad^mie  des 
Inscriptions,  tooL  xvi  p.  283 — 267.) 

'*  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  (^th  June,  A.  D.  632)  we 
find  the  sera  of  Tezdegerd,  (16th  June,  A.  D.  632,)  and  his  accession 
cannot  be  postponed  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  year.*  His  predeces- 
sors could  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar ;  and  these 
unquestionable  dates  overthrow  the  thoughtless  chronology  of  Abul* 
pharagius.    See  Ockley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i  p.  180. 

**  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  121,)  is  in  margine  soli- 
tudinis,  61  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cufa.  Otter 
(Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  163)  redkons  16  leagues,  and  observes,  that  tiie 
place  is  supplied  with  dates  and  water. 


*  The  Bezont  UzzxiSk  (Price,  p.  105)  has  a  strange  acooant  of  an 
jaaay  to  Yezdegerd.  The  Oriental  historians  take  great  delight  in  theaa 
eoihaiinet.  whidi  give  them  an  opportonity  of  displaying  their  Aaiaitio  el»> 
qaeaoa.— M. 
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Genominated  the  day  of  sticcor.  The  day  of  concussion  might 
express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  perhaps  of  both,  of  the  con* 
tending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tumult,  received  the 
whimsical  name  of  the  night  of  barking^  from  the  discordant 
clamors,  wl^ch  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of 
the  fiercest  animals.  The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day* 
determined  the  fate  of  Persia;  and  a  seasonable  whirlwind 
drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces  of  the  unbelieyers. 
The  elangor  of  arms  was  reechoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustaro, 
who^  far  unlike  the  ancient  hero  of  his  name^  was  gently 
reclining  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  shade^  amidst  the  baggage 
of  his  camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with 
£old  and  silver.  On  the  sound  of  danger  he  started  from 
his  couch;  but  his  flight  was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab, 
who  canght  him  by  the  foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it 
on  a  lance,  and  instantly  returning  to  the  field  of  battle, 
carried  slaughter  and  dismay  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  men  ;f  and  the  battle  of  Cadesia  is  justly  de- 
scribed by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atrocious.'^  The 
standard  of  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  captured  in 
the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in  ancient 
times  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia ;  but  this  badge  of 
heroic  poverty  was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  precious  gems.'*  After  this  victory,  the  wealthy 
province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his 
conquests  were  firmly  established  by  the  speedy  foundation 
of  Bassora,"  a  place  which  ever  commands  the  trade  and 

'^  Atroz,  contumaz,  plus  flemel  renovatum,  are  the  weU-choaen  ex 
pressions  of  the  translator  of  Abulfeda,  (Reiske,  p.  69.) 

*'  D'HerbeIot»  Biblioth^ane  Orientale,  p.  297,  848. 

'*  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  toe  subject  of  Bassora  by  ooii> 
suiting  the  following^  writers :  Geograph,  Nnbieoa.  pi  121.  D'Merbe* 
lot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  192.  D  AaviUe,  rSapbrate  et  le  Tigre» 
p.  iSO,  183, 146.  Raynal,  Uist  Philosophique  des  deuzlndes,  torn.  ii. 
p.  92 — 100.  Voyages  di  Pictro  della  Valle,  torn.  iv.  p.  870—891. 
DeTaTernier,  torn,  i  p.  240 — 247.  DeThevenot,  torn,  il  p.  646-^684. 
D  Otter,  torn,  il  p.  45—78.    DeNiebuhr,  torn,  il  p.  172^199. 

*  the  day  of  conDorants,  or  according  to  aaother  reading  the  dtnr  of  rent- 
broements.  It  was  the  night  which  was  called  the  night  of  snarling. 
Price,  p*  114. — M. 

t  According  to  Malcolm's  authorities,  otdy  three  thousand  ;  hut  ho  adds 
'Tlus  is  the  report  of  Mahomedan  historians,  who  have  a  greet  dis^ositida 
•  tbs  wonderful,  in  relathig  the  first  totious  of  the  faithfu) "  VtL  i  ik 
•W.-lf ... 
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BATigation  of  the  Persians.  At  the  distance  of  fouTBoore 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a 
broad  and  direct  current^  which  is  aptly  styled  the  river  of  the 
Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the  junction  and  the  mouth 
of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settlement  was  planted  on 
the  western  bank :  the  first  colony  was  composed  of  eight 
hundred  Moslems ;  but  the  influence  of  the  situation  soon 
leared  a  flourishing  and  populous  capital.  The  air,  though 
oxoessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy :  the  meadows  are  filkd 
with  palm-trees  and  cattle ;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  valleys 
has  been  celebrated  among  the  four  paradises  or  gardens  of 
Asia.  Under  the  first  caliphs  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Arabian 
colony  extended  over  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia:  the 
city  has  been  sanctified  by  the  tombs  of  the  companions  and 
martyrs  ;  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  ))ort  of 
Bassora,.  as  a  convenient  station  and  passage  of  the  Indian 
trade. 

After  the  defeat  of  Oadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  rivers 
and  canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
victorious  cavalry;  and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or  Madayn, 
which  had  resisted  the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  would 
not  have  yielded  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying 
Persians  were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day  of 
their  religion  and  empire  was  at  hand;  the  strongest  posts 
were  abandoned  by  treachery  or  cowardice;  and  the  king, 
with  a  part  of  his  family  and  treasures,  escaped  to  Hoi  wan  at 
the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  bat- 
tle, Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without 
opposition ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  the  disor- 
derly resistance  of  the  people  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres 
of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted  with  religious  transport,  "  This 
is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes ;  this  is  the  promise  of  the 
apostle  of  God  1"  The  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were 
suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hope  or  knowl- 
edge. Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure  secreted  with 
art,  or  ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  vari- 
ous wardrobes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abul- 
feda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers ;  and  another  historian 
defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite  mass,  by  the  fabulcus 
computation  of  three  thousands  of  thousands  of  thousands  of 
pieoeB  of  gold.**  Some  minute  though  curious  facts  represent 
■■■      \'  ••        '  '         ■..■■■■  I..I.  .,,....        .  .  .1  .    ■    I   I ,  .11 

**  Mentd  viz  potedt  numerove  oomprehendi  quanta  spolia 
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ihe  contrast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  ist 
ands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a  large  provision  of  camphire'*  had 
been  imported,  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to 
illuminate  the  palaces  of  the  East.  Strangers  to  the  name 
and  properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistak- 
ing it  £:>r  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and  were 
astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty 
eubits  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth :  a  paradise  or  gar- 
den was  depictured  on  the  ground:  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
shrubs,  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery, 
and  the  colors  of  the  predous  stones ;  and  the  ample  square 
was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.f  The 
Arabian  general  persuaded  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  their 
claim,  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would 
be  delighted  witb  the  splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and 
industry.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art,  and  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren 
of  Medina :  tihe  picture  was  destroyed ;  but  such  was  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was 
sold  for  twenty  thousand  drams.  A  mule«^  that  carried  away 
the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets  of  Ohosroes,  was 
overtaken  by  the  pursuers;  the  gorgeous  trophy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  commander  of  the  faithful;  and  the  gravest  of 
the  companions  condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the 
white  beard,  the  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the  v^'.teran, 

nofitria  cesserint.  Abulfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  I  still  sospeet^  that  the  eztrav- 
agant  numbers  of  Elmadn  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  text,  but  of 
the  versioa  The  best  translators  from  the  Greek,  for  instance,  I  find 
lo  bQ  very  poor  arithmeticians.* 

^'  The  camphire-tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  many  hundred 
weight  of  those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pound  of  the 
more  precious  gum  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  (Rayiud,  Hist  Philo- 
Boph.  tom.  L  p.  862 — 865.  Dictionnaire  d'Hlst  Naturelle  par  Bomare 
Miller's  Garaener's  Dictionary.)  Theise  may  be  the  islands  of  the 
first  dimate  from  whence  the  Aralnans  imported  their  camphire 
(Geograph.  Kub.  p.  84,  85.    D'Herbelot,  p.  282.) 


*  Ockley  (Hist  of  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  330)  translates  in  the  same  mao' 
ner  three  tboaeand  million  of  dncats.  See  Fomter's  Mahometanism  Un^ 
veiled,  voL  ii.  p.  462 ;  who  makes  jhis  innocent  ^kmhi  of  Gibbon,  in  which, 
M  to  the  amount  of  the  plnnler,  I  venture  to  CDncnr,  a  gra\e  charge  of 
laaocaracy  and  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Erpenius. 

Hie  Persian  aathorities  of  Price  (p.  ISS)  mak«  the  booty  worth  tbrea 
Iniidred  and  thirty  millions  sterling  1 — M 

t  Cenpare  Price,  p.  128.~M. 
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who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  the  Great  King.**  The 
Back  of  Ctesiphon  was  fallowed  by  its  desertion  and  gradual 
decay.  The  Saracens  disliked  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his  general  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
every  age,  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities  has 
been  easy  and  rapid :  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone  and 
timber;  and  the  most  solid  structures'^  are  c(»nposed  of 
bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement  of  the  native 
bitumen.  The  name  of  Cufa**  describes  a  habitaticm  of 
reeds  and  earth ;  but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was 
supported  by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony  of 
vete^ns ;  and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged  by  the  wisest 
caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  revolt  of  a 
hundred  thousand  swords :  ^^  Ye  men  of  Cufa,"  said  Ali,  who 
solicited  their  aid,  ''you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by 
your  valor.  You  conquered  the  Peruan  king,  and  scattered 
his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance.^' 
This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula 
and  Nehavend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled 
from  Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the 
mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had  descended 
with  his  equal  and  vkliant  ccHopanions.  The  courage  of  the 
nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch  :  among  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Persians  made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion 
and  country ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled 
by  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  If  it  be  -true  that  the 
flying  general  of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  overtaken  in 
a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the  incident, 


**  See  Gagoier,  Vie  de  Mahomet^  torn,  i  p.  S76,  8'7'7.  I  may  credit 
(he  fact,  without  believing  the  pro];^ecy. 

*''  The  moat  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  tower  of  Belus, 
at  Babvlon,  and  the  hall  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon :  they  have  beea 
visited  by  that  vain  and  curious  traveller  Pietro  della  yaue»  (torn,  i  p. 
718— 718,  781—786.)* 

>*  Consult  the  article  of  Coufah  in  the  Biblioth^ue  of  D'Herbelot, 
(p.  7«77,  278,)  and  the  second  viilume  of  Ockley's  History,  paiticularly 
|x  49  and  158. 

*  Tho  best  modem  account  is  that  of  Claudius  Rich,  Esq.  Two  Ifenoin 
m  BalyyloD.    London,  1818.-~M 
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however  slight  and  singular,  will  denote  the  Inxniious  impedi 
ments  of  an  Oriental  army.'* 

The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins ;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  appear  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  By  Uie  reduc- 
tion of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Oaswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei, 
they  gradually  approached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea: 
and  the  orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and  spirit 
of  the  faithful,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of  the  northern 
bear,  and  had  almost  transcended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable 
world.'*  Again,  turning  towards  the  West  and  the  Roman 
empire,  they  repassed  the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  of  Mosul, 
and,  in  the  captive  provinces  jof  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
embraced  their  victorious  brethren  of  the  Syrian  army.  From 
the  palace  of  Madayn  their  Eastern  progress  was  not  less 
rapid  or  extensive.  They  advanced  along  the  Tigris  and  the 
Gulf ;  penetrated  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  Estachar  or  Persepolis,  and  profaned  the  last  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Magian  empire.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was 
nearly  surprised  among,  the  fidling  columns  and  mutilated 
figures;  a  sad  emblem  of  the  past  and  present  fortune  of 
Persia:'^  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of 
Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Sqgestans,  and  sought 
an  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese 
power.  But  a  victorious  army  is  insensible  of  &tigue:  the 
Arabs  divided  their  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy ; 
and  the  caliph  Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chorasan 

**  See  the  article  of  Nehavmdy  in  D'Herbelot,  p.  667,  668 ;  and 
Voyages  en  Turquie  et  en  Persef  par  Otter,  torn,  i  191.* 

'*  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian 
wator  describes  the  Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.    *AXi^av6poi  i^u}  rfji  Sipxrov 

Kol  rfis  9tK0VfiivriSf  6\iyov  6€ty.  vacTK  ittOeiar^Kti,     uEschioes  COntra  Ctes- 

iphontem,  torn,  ill  p.  554,  edit  Gnec.  Orator.  Reiske.  This  memorable 
cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxil  8,  (before  Christ  880,)  in  the 
autumn,  (Tavlor,  prsefat.  p.  370,  <&c.J  about  a  year  after  ihe  battle  of 
Arbela;  and  Alexander,  In  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was  marchmg 
towards  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana. 

*^  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius,  p.  116;  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Estachar  and  Persepolis,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  827 ;)  and  still  more  neediest 
to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  ComeiUB 
leBn^n  ^ 

*  Halcohit  vol.  i.  p.  141.— M. 
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to  the  first  general  who  ehoald  enter  that  lar^e  and  popnlons 
country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient  Bactrians.  The  condition 
was  accepted ;  the  prize  was^  deserved ;  the  standard  of  Ma- 
homet was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Merou,  and  Balch ; 
and  tiie  successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  his 
foaming  cavalry  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Oxus.  In  the 
puUic  anarchy,  the  independent  governors  of  the  dties  and 
eastles  obtained  their  separate  capitulations:  the  terms  were 
granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  com* 
passion,  of  the  victors ;  and  a  simple  profession  of  faith  estab- 
lished the  distinction  between  a  brother  and  a  slave.  After  a 
nol^e  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and 
8asa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to 
the  discretion  of  the  caliph;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners*  In  the  presence,  and  by 
the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  Barbarian  was  despoiled  of 
his  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara  be- 
decked with  rubies  and  emeralds:  *^Are  you  now  sensible," 
sidd  the  conqueror  to  his  naked  captive — ^*'  are  you  now  sen- 
sible of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  the  different  rewards 
of  infidelity  and  obedience!"  ''Alas!"  replied  Harmozan, 
^  I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  igno- 
rance, we  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the  fiesh,  and  my  nation 
was  superior.  God  was  then  neuter :  since  he  has  espoused 
your  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our  kingdom  and  religion." 
Oppressed  by  this  painful  dialogue,  the  Persian  complained 
of  intolerable  Ihiret,  but  discovered  some  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  killed  whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  **  Be 
of  good  courage,"  said  the  caliph ;  ^  your  life  is  safe  till  you 
have  drunk  this  water :"  the  ctaiiy  satrap  accepted  the  assur- 
ance, and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the  ground.  Omar 
would  have  avenged  the  deceit,  but  his  companions  represented 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  the  speedy  conversion  of  Harmo- 
zan entitled  him  not  only  to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  sti- 
pend of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  administration  of 
Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  people,  the 
cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;**   and   this  monument, 

**  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  avr^  6i  rf»  x(^^*^ 
MXttasv   Oifiapts    ditaypo/^il^M    iraoav    "f^p    W   oArHv    oiKOVjtipnv*   iylnr* 

ISii) 
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attests  the  vigilaiioe  of  the  caliphs,  might  have  instnietod 
the  philosophers  of  eveiy  ago." 

The  flight  of  Yezdegerd  had  carried  him  beyond  the  Oxus, 
and  as  &r  as  the  Joxartes,  two  rivers**  of  ancient  and  modem 
renown,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards 
Uie  .Cnpian  Sea.  fie  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Tar- 
klian,  prince  <^  Fargana,**  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartes : 
the  king  of  Samarcand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana 
and  Scythia,  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and  prcHnises 
of  the  fidlen  monarch ;  and  he  solicited,  by  a  snpplmnt  em- 
bassy, the  more  solid  and  powerful  friendiship  of  tne  emperor 
of  China.**  The  virtuous  Taitsong,**  the  first  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Tang  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  Ant(»iines  of 
Rome:  his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  ]»06perity  and 
peace;  and  lus  dominion  was  acknowledged  by  forty-four 
hordes  of  the  Barbarians  of  Tartary.  His  last  garrisons  of 
Oashgar  and  Khoten  maintained  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus;  a  recent  colony 
of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the  astronomy  of  the 
Magi ;  and  Taitsong  might  be  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress 
and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Arabs.  The  influence,  and 
perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China  revived  the  hopes  of  Tezdegerd 
and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  and  he  returned  with 
an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the  inheritance  of  his  Others. 
The  fortunate  Moslems,  without  unsheathing  their  swords, 

"  Amidst  our  meagre  relations,  I  must  regret  that  D'Herbelot  has 
not  foaad  and  used  a  Persian  translatioii  of  Tabari,  enricbed,  as  he  says, 
with  many  extracts  from  the  raUive  historians  of  the  Ghebers  or  Magi, 
(Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  1014.) 

^  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jaz- 
artea)  and  the  Oihon,  (Oxus,)  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Qeo- 
grapOL  Nabiens.  p.  188,)  Abulfeds^  (Deecript  Ghorasan.  in  Hudson, 
torn,  iii  p.  23,)  Abulghaa  Khan,  who  reigned  on  their  banks,  (Hist 
G^n^ogique  des  Tatars,  p.  82,  67,  766,)  and  the  Turkish  Geographer, 
a  MS.  in  the  king  of  France's  library*  (Examen  Critique  des  His- 
torians d' AJezandre,  p.  194 — 860.) 

**  The  territory  of  Fergana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  77. 

'*  £o  redegit  angnstiarum  eundem  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turcid 
r^eia,  et  Sogdumi,  et  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  Uteris  imploraret,  (Abul- 
Csd.  AnnaL  p.  74  )  The  connection  of  the  Perrian  and  Chinese  history 
k  illustrated  by  Freret  \M6m.  de  Y  Acad6mie,  torn.  xri.  p.  246 — ^266) 
and  De  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  L  p.  64 — ^69,)  and  for  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  borders,  tom.  il  p.  1 — 13. 

^  Hist  Sinica,  p.  41—46,  m  the  iud  part  of  the  Relatiors  CorieuMi 
sfThereDot. 
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irere  the  spectators  of  his  rum  and  death.  The  grandson  of 
Chosroes  was  betrayed  by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  sedfliovfe 
inhabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued 
by  his  Btfbarian  allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river, 
and  offered  his  riugs  and  bracelets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a 
miller's  boat  Ignorant  or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the 
rustic  replied,  that  four  drams  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit 
of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would  not  suspend  his  work  unless  the 
loss  were  repaid.  In  this  moment  of  hesitation  and  delay,  the 
last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by 
the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy 
reign.'**  His  son  Firuz,  an  humble  client  of  the  Chinese 
emperor,  accepted  the  station  of  captain  of  his  guards ;  and 
the  Magian  worship  was  long  preserved  by  a  colony  of  loyal 
exiles  in  the  province  of  Bucharia.f  His  grandson  inherited 
the  regal  name ;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he 
returned  to  China,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan. 
The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides  was  extinct ;  but  the  female 
captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  conquerors 
in  servitude,  or  marriage ;  and  the  race  of  the  caliphs  and 
imams  was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers." 

After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  River  Oxus  divid- 
ed the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This 
narrow  boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Arabs ;  the  governors  of  Chorasan  extended  their  successive 
inroads ;  and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned  with  the 

**  I  have  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  various  Darrattves  of  ELmaciD, 
(Hist  Saracen,  p.  87,)  Abulpharaeius,  (Dynast  p.  116,)  Abulfeda, 
(AnnaL  p.  74,  79,)  and  D'Herbelot  (p^  485.)  The  end  of  Tezdegerd, 
was  not  only  unfortunate  but  obscure. 

*'  The  two  daughters  of  Tezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of 
Ali,  and  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abubeker ;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phirouz  became 
the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine 
or  fabulous  descent  from  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  the  Caesars  of  Romeii 
and  the  Chagans  of  the  Turks  or  Avars,  (D'Herbelot,  BibUot  Orientale, 
p.  96,  487.) 


*  The  accoaut  of  Yezdegerd's  death  in  the  Habeib  'asseyr  and  Rouxat 
azeaffii  (Price,  p.  163)  is  much  more  probable.  On  the  demand  of  the  few 
dhirems,  he  offered  to  the  miller  Iiis  sword,  and  foyal  girdle,  of  inestimable 
value.  This  awoke  the  cupidity  of  the  mUler,  who  murdered  him,  and  threw 
the  body  Into  the  stream. — M. 

t  Firouz  died  leaving  a  son  called  Ni-ni-cba  by  the  Chinese,  probaUv 
Karaes.  Yezdegenl  had  two  sons,  Firouz  and  Bahram.  St.  Martin,  vol 
Bl.  p.  318.— M. 
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buskin  of  a  Turkuh  queen,  which  she  dropped  in  her  predpitate 
flight  beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara/*  But  the  £nal  conquest 
of  Transoxiana,*'  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved  for  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walid ;  and  the  name  of  Cati- 
bah,  the  camel  driver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his 
successful  lieutenant  While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed 
the  first  Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the 
spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Cas* 
plan  Sea,  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Gatibah  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  prophet  and  of  the  caliph/'  A  tribute  of  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ;  their 
idols  were  burnt  or  broken ;  the  Mussulman  chief  pronounced 
a  sermon  in  the  new  mosch  of  Carizme ;  after  several  battles, 
the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert ;  and  the 
emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious 
Arabs.  To  their  industry,  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the 
Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed ; 
but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  had  been  under- 
stood and  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
Before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and 
Samarcand  were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  north.*  These  cities  were  surrounded  with 
a  double  wall ;  and  the  exterior  fortification,  of  a  larger  circum- 
ference, enclosed  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district. 

**  It  was  valued  at  2000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  tbe  prize  of  Obei* 
dollah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  a  name  afterwards  infamous  by  tlie  murder 
of  Hosein,  (Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  143,)  Hia 
brother  Salem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman 
(A.  D.  680)  who  passed  the  Oxus:  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  tho 
f^own  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians,  (p.  281, 282.) 

^^  A  part  of  Abulfeda  s  geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted 
In  Hudson's  collection  of  the  minor  geographers,  (torn,  iii,)  and  entitled 
Descriptio  Chorasmiie  et  MawaralncJiraSt  id  est,  regionum  extra  flu- 
vium,  Ozum,  p.  80.  The  name  of  Tranaoxiana^  softer  in  sound,  equiv- 
alent in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist  de  Gengiscan, 
Ac^)  and  some  modem  Orientalists,  but  they  are  mistaken  in  ascribing 
it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

*^  The  conquests  of  uatioah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmacin,  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  84,)  Dllerbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Catbah,  Samarcand 
Valid.,)  and  De  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  L  p^  68,  59.) 


*  The  manascript  Arabian  and  Persian  writers  in  the  royal  library  con- 
tafai  very  circamiitantial  details  on  tlie  contest  between  the  Persians  tad 
Arabians.  M.  St.  Martain  declined  this  addition  to  the  work  of  Le  Beau,  m 
aslaiiding  to  too  great  a  length.    St.  Martin  vol.  xL  p.  320.— M. 
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The  matual  wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  snppiied  br  the 
diligence  of  the  Sogdian  merchants ;  and  the  inestimame  art 
of  transforming  linen  into  paper  has  been  diffused  ftom  the 
manu&cture  of  Samaroand  over  the  western  world.^ 

II.  No  sooner  had  Abnbeker  restored  the  unity  of  &ith  and 
government,  than  he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  Ara- 
bian tribes.  '^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  tc  the 
rost  of  the  true  believers.  Health  and  happiness,  and  the 
mercj  and  blessing  of  God,  be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most 
high  God,  and  I  pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet  This  is  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into 
Syria  *^  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  And  I 
would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting  for  religion  is  an  act 
of  obedience  to  God."  His  messengers  returned  with  the 
tidings  of  pious  and  martial  ardor  whidi  they  had  kindled  in 
every  province ;  and  the  camp  of  Medina  was  successively 
filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens,  who  panted  for 
action,  complained  of  the  heat  of  the  season  and  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  accused  with  impatient  murmurs  the  delays 
of  the  caliph.  As  soon  as  their  numbers  were  complete,  Abu- 
heker  ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the  men,  the  horses,  and 
the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  success 

**  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana,  torn,  i  p.  208,  <bc.  The  librarian  Gasiri  (torn.  ii.  9) 
relates,  from  credible  testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  from 
China  to  Samarcand,  A.  H.  80,  and  invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at 
Mecca,  A.  IL  88.  The  Escurial  library  contains  paper  MSS.  as  old  as 
the  ivth  or  vth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

**  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed 
by  Al  Wakidi,  cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  born  A.  D.  748,  and  died 
A.  D.  822 ;  he  likewise  wrote  the  conquest  of  E^pt,  of  Diarbekir, 
&c*  Above  the  meagre  and  recent  chronicles  of  the  Arabians,  Al 
Wakidi  has  the  double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness.  His  tales 
and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  times.  Te/ 
his  narrative  is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  improbable.  Till 
something  better  shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spiritual  interpreter 
(Ockley,  in  his  History  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i.  p.  21 — 342)  will  not 
deserve  the  petulant  animadversion  of  Reiske,  (Prodidagmata  ad 
Ma^i  Chalifs  Tabulas,  p.  286.)  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  labors  of 
Ockley  were  consummated  in  a  jail,  (see  his  two  prefaces  to  the  Isl 
vol.  A.  D.  1708,  to  the  2d,  1718,  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end.) 


*  M.  Hamaker  has  clearly  shown  that  neither  of  these  works  can  be 
■aeribed  to  Al  Wakidi :  thev  are  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  xith  centuy 
^  later  than  the  middle  of  the  xivth.    PriBfat  in  Inc.  Anct.  Lib.  tie  ESxpag 

*'       Memphidis,  c.  ix.  x. — ^M. 
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of  ikeir  undeftf^iiig.  In  penon,  imd  on  foot,  he  aooompa&fofl 
the  first  dt^'s  march;  and  when  the  blushing  leaders  9^ 
tempted  to  dismount,  the  caliph  removed  their  scruples  by  a 
declaration^  that  those  who  rode,  and  those  who  walked,  in  the 
service  of  religioD|  were  equally  meritoriOtts.  His  instrue* 
tions*'  to  the  chie&  of  the  Syrian  army  were  inspired  by  the 
warlike  fenaticism  whidi  advances  to  seize,  and  affects  to 
deapiae,  the  oligeets  of  earthly  ambition.  ^  Remember,^  said 
the  successor  of  the  prophet,  *'  that  yon  are  always  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  hope  of  paradise*  Avoid  injustaoe  and  oppress 
sion;  consult  with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the 
love  and  confidence  of  your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without  turning 
your  backs ;  but  let  not  your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  women  or  children.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum  any 
fields  of  com.  Cut  down  no  fruit^rees,  nor  d^  any  mischief 
to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When  yon  make  any 
covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  as  your  word. 
As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  rehgious  persons  who  live 
retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve 
God  that  way :  let  them  alone,'  and  neither  kill  them  nor  de- 
stJt>y  their  monasteries  :**  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of 
people,  that  belong  to  the  synagogtie  of  Satan,  who  have 
shaven  crowns  ;^^  be  sure  you  cleave  their  skuJk,  and  ^ve 

**  The  iostnictioDS,  <bc,  of  the  Syrian  war  are  described  by  Al 
Wakidi  and  Ockley,  torn,  i  p.  22—27,  Ac  In  the  sequel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  contract,  and  needless  to  quote,  their  circumstantial  narrative. 
My  obligations  to  others  shall  be  noticed. 

**  JN'c^withstanding  this  precept,  M.  Panw  (Recherches  sur  le? 
Egyptiens,  torn.  ii.  p.  102,  edit  Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedoweens 
as  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Clvisti^  nionk&  For  my  own  part. 
I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect  the  avarice  of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  German  philosopher.* 

"  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen : 
they  wore  their  hair  lone  and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads 
when  they  were  ordained  priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was  saered 
and  mysterious ;  it  wiu  the  crown  of  thorns;  but  it  was  likewise  a 
royal  cuadem,  and  every  priest  was  a  king,  Ac^  (Thomassin,  Discipline 
de  TEglise,  torn.  L  p.  721— 'ISS,  especially  p.  737,  738.) 

. y, -„— p 

*  Several  modem  travellers  (Mr.  Faiakerky.  in  Wslpole's  Tiavels  in  the 
Kast,  vol.  xi.  371)  upve  very  amvfing  accounts  of.  the  terms  on  which  tb« 
ittooks  of  Mount  Sinai  live  with  the  neighboring  Bedoweens.  Such,  proba- 
cy, was  their  relative  state  in  older  times,  wherever  the  Arab  retained  hk 
Bcdoween  babits.^-^M. 
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tti^m  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mahometans  or  pay  *^  trib* 
ate."  All  profane  or  frivolons  convenation,  all  dangerous 
recollection  of  ancient  quarrels,  was  severely  prohibited 
among  the  Arabs :  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the  exerdses  of 
religion  were  assiduously"  practised ;  and  the  intervals  of 
action  were  employed  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  study 
of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the  use,  of  wine  was 
chastised  by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in 
the  fervor  of  their  primitive  zeal,  many  secret  sinners  revealed 
their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punishment.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  was  delegated  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  companions^  of 
Mahomet;  whose  zeal  and  devotion  was  assuaged,  without 
being  abated,  by  the  singular  mildness  and  benevolence  of  his 
temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of  war,  the  soldiers  de- 
manded the  superior  genius  of  Caled;  and  whoever  might  be 
the  choice  of  the  prince,  the  Sword  of  God  was  both  in  fact 
•and  fame  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Saracens.  He  obeyed 
without  reluctance  ;*  he  was  consulted  without  jealousy;  and 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the  times,  that 
Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the 
faith,  though  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy. 
Glory,  and  riches,  and  dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the 
victorious  Mussulman ;  but  he  was  carefully  instructed,  that 
if  the  goods  of  this  liife  were  his  only  incitement,  they  likewise 
would  be  his  only  reward. 

One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Ro- 
man vanity  with  the  name  of  Arabia  ;  "  and  the  first  arms  of, 
the  Saracens  were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a  national 
right«  The  country  was  enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of 
trade ;  by  the  vigilance  of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with 
a  line  of  forts ;  and  the  populous  cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bosra,**  were  secure,  at  least  from  a  surprise,  by 

**  Huic  Arabia  est  conseVta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathaeis  coniigua' 
opima  varietate  oommerciormn,  eastrisque  oppleta  yalidis  et  castellis 
qu89  ad  repellendos  gentium  ricinarum  excursus,  solicitudo  pervi^il 
veterum  per  opportunos  saltus  erexit  et  cautus.  Ammian.  MarceUm. 
xiv.  8.    Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  86,  86. 

^.  With  Gerasa  and  Phflad^plaa^  Ammianos  praises  the  fortificar 
lioos  of  Bosra,  firmitate  cantissimas.    Tfaej  deserved  tbe  same  praiat 


*  Compare  Price,  p.  W.—  M. 
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Ui6  solid  dtructure  of  their  walls.  The  last  cf  these  cities 
wa&  the  eighteenth  station  from  Medina :  the  road  was  &inil- 
iar  to  the  cararaiis  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annually  visited 
this  plenteottt  market  of  the  province  and  the  desert:  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitants  to 
anus;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sdly  from  the  gates 
cf  Bosra,  iitn  appellation  which  signifies,  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, a  strong  tower  of  defence.  Encouraged  by  their  first 
success  against  the  ^pen  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  bor- 
derit,  a  detachment  of  four '  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to 
summon  and  attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  op- 
pressed by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians;  they  were  saved  by 
the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse :  he  blamed 
the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the 
Venerable  Seijabilj  who  had  vainly  invc^ed  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  promises  of  the  apostle.  Af^r  a  short  repose,  the 
Moslems  performed  their  ablutions  with  sand  instead  of 
wat^;**  and  the  morning  prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  be- 
fore they  mounted  on  horselxick.  Confident  in  their  strength, 
the  pe<^le  of  ^^sra  threw  open  their  gates,  drew  their  forces 
into  the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion. But  a  religion  of  peace  was-  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  fanatic  cry  <^  *^ Fight,  fight!  Paradise,  paradise !''  that 
redchoed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  uproar  of  the 
town,  the  ringing  of  bells,*^  and   the  exclamations   of  the 

in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  (Tabui  Sjris,  p.  99»)  who  describes  this  city, 
the  metropolis  of  Hawran,  (Auranitis,)  four  daysMourney  from  Damas- 
cm.  The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from  Keland,  Palestin.  tom.  it 
p.  506. 

^  file  apostle  of  a  desert^  and  an  army,  was  obliged  to  allow  this 
rsmdy  snocedaneum  for  water,  (Koran,  c.  iiL  p.  66,  c  t.  p.  88 ;)  but  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  casuists  have  embarrassed  this  free  permission 
with  many  niceties  and  distinctions,  (Reland  de  Relig.  Mohammed.  L 
i  p.  82,  83.    Ohardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iv.) 

•*  The  hdU  tung  1  OcWey,  voL  i.  p.  88.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether 
this  ezpressioB  oan  be  justified  by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi*  or  the 
practice  of  the  times.  Ad  Q-rsscos,  says  the  learned  Ducange,  (Glos- 
aar.  med.  et  infioL  GrsBcitat  tom.  i  p.  774,)  campanarum .  usus  serius 
tranat  et  etiamnmn  rarissimus  est  The  oldest  example  which  he  can 
find  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040 ;  but  the  Venetians 
pretend,  that  they  introduced  bells  at  Constantinople  in  the  ixth 
century. 

*  This  history  is  now  considered  not  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Al  Wa* 
aiJi.  St  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  213.  According  to  Ockley's  translation  of  th« 
articles  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  "were  not  to  ring,  hat  only  toU  tbelff 
WBs."    Htttefthe8ar.voI.i.  P.9S0.--M. 


jpriests^  and  monks  increase  the  dkinay  and  disorder  of  the 
ChristiaoB.  With  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirtjr  men,  the 
Arabs  remained  masters  of  the  fiekl;  and  the  rampart  of 
Bosra,  in  expectation  of  human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded 
with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners.  The  goven^or 
Romanus  had  recommended  an  earlj  submission :  despised  by 
the  people,  and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retained  the 
desire  and  opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview^ 
he  informed  tbe  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  his 
bouse  under  the  wall  of  the  city ;  the  son  of  the  caliph,  with 
A  hundred  volunteers,  were  committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new 
ally,  and  their  successful  intrepidity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to 
their  companions^  After  Caled  had  imposed  the.  ternos  of  ser* 
vitude  and  tribute,  the  apostate  or  convert  avowed  in  the  as-^ 
sembly  of  the  people  his  meritorious  treason :  ^'  I  renounce  your 
society,"  said  Bomanus,  ^  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come.  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and  whosoever 
worships  him.  And  I  choose  God  for  my  Lord,  Islam  for  my 
faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the  Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and 
Mahomet  for  my  prophet ;  who  was  sent  to  1^  us  into  the 
right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  of  those  who 
join  partners  with  God." 

The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days^  journey  from  Dianas-* 
cus,**  encouraged  the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  of 
Syria.*'  At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  they  eneamped 
among  the  groves  and  fountains  of  that  delicious  territory,*^ 


*'  Damaflctifl  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi,  (Geqgraph. 
Nub.  p.  116,  117 ;)  and  his  translator,  Sionita,  (Appendix,  c.  4 ;)  Abul* 
feda,  (Taenia  Syri»,  p.  100;)  Schidtens,  (Index  Geog;rapji.  a4  Vit. 
Saladin,,  D'Herbelot^  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  291;)  Thevenot,  (Voya§*  dii 
Levant^  part  l  p.  6S8 — 698 ;)  MaundrelL  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  p.  122 — 180;)  and  Pocock,  (Descripticn  of  the  Sast,  voL 
il  p.  117—127.) 

*'  Nobilissima  ciyitas,  says  Justin.  According  to  the  OrSeitta'  tra- 
ditions, it  was  older  than  Abraham  or  Semiramis..  Jciteph<  Aiitk|. 
Jud.  L  i.  c  6,  7,  p.  24,  29,  edit  Havercamp.  Jnstia  xxxvl  2. 

**  "EJsc  ydf»  oi^ai,  rhv  Aids  ir6\iv  iXrfitas,  rat  rdv  rfit  'B<»af  iiraamf 
^aQoK^v'  rii»  Uffc»  Kol  fuyivrnv  AajtaoKov  Xiyta'  rots  re  iAXotc  mBfun^iVt 
Uov  Updv  iidXXci,  iral  vsaw  fttyi^^h  *^^  wpeSv  d)ff«4f)iiji,  «Mt  irqywir  i^X«ta« 
Kol  irorcMuif  nXnBei,  «r«(  yiit  eitfopuf.  vtittoitavf  &C.  Julian,  epist  ZXIT*  p. 
892.  U'nese  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  the  figs  of  Damascusi 
of  which  the  author  sends  a  hundred  to  his  friend  Serapion,  and  this 
rhetorical  theme  is  inserted  in  Petavius,  Spanheim,  Ac.,  (p.  S90 — 1^\ 
among  the  genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  How  could  they  overlook  ibaX 
the  writer  is  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus  (he  thrice  ararm«»  that  tina 
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sod  the  usual  option  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute  or  of 
war,  was  proposed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been 
lately  strengthened  by  a  reenforcement  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  In  the  decline,  as  in  the  in&ncj,  of  the  military  art, 
a  hostile  defiance  was  frequently  offered  and  accepted  by 
the  gwerals  themselves :  **  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  personal  prowess  of  Oaled  was 
signalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  After  an  obsti« 
naie  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made  prisoner  one  of 
the  Chriatian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy  antagonist.  He  in- 
stantly mounted  a  /^h  horse,  the  gift  of  the  governor  of 
Palmyra,  and  pushed  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  *^  Re- 
pose'yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  firiend  Derar,  "and 
permit  me  to  supply  your  ^lace :  you  are  fatted  with  fight- 
mg  with  this  dog."  ''O  Derar  I"  replied  the  indefatigable 
Saracen,  "'we  shall  refit  .n  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labors 
to-day  shall  resi  to-raonow."  TVith  the  siame  unabated  ardor, 
Oaled  answertjd,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a  second  cham- 
pion; and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives  who  refused  to 
abandon  their  religi  >n  were  indignantly  hurled  into  the  midst 
of  the  city.  The  event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions 
reduced  the  Dancaacenes  to  a  closer  defence :  but  a  messen- 
ger, whom  they  dropped  from  the  walls,  returned  with  the 
promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succor,  and  their  tumultuous 
joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs. 
After  some  debate,  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals  to  raise,  or 
rather  to  suspend,  the  si^e  of  Damascus,  till  they  had  given 
battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  retreat,  Oaled 
would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station  of  the  rear-guard ; 
he  modestly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in 
the  hour  c^  danger  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion, 
who  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  Ohristians  could  re- 
^te  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat  The 
importance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine; and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates 

pecaliar  fig  grows  only  ira^'  ^/xty,)  a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or 
•pproached  f 

**  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of 
history,  has  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Moslems  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Biad;  the  sieges  ^f  Tr  ir«H  that  ef  Damascus,  (Hist 
Otodrale,  torn,  i  p.  848.) 

VOL   V. — ^I 
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which  was  addressed  to  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Egypt.  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Ca- 
led  to  Amrou,  health  and  happiness.  Know  that  thy  brethren 
the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  .come 
against  us,  that  they  may  extin^ish  the  light  of  God  mth 
their  mouths ;  but  God  preserveth  his  light  in  spite  of  the 
infidels.^  As  soon  therefore  as  this  letter  of  mine  shall  be 
delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are  with  thee  to 
Aiznadin,  where  thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  high 
God."  The  summons  was  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  the  forty- 
five  thousand  Moslems,  who  met  on  the  same  day,  on  the 
same  spot  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  effects  of 
their  activity  and  zeal. 

About  four  years  after  the  triumph  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
repose  of  Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
new  enemy,  the  power  of  whose  religion  was  more  strongly 
felt,  than  it  was  clearly  understood,  by  the  Christians  of  the 
East.  In  his  palace  of  Constantinople  or  Antioch,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  Bosra,  and  the 
danger  of  Damascus.*  An  army  of  seventy  thousand  veter- 
ans, or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or  Emesa,  under 
the  command  of  his  general  Werdan : "  and  these  troops, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  cavalry,  might  be  indiflSsrently  styled 
either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Bomans:  Syrians,  from  the 
place  of  their  birth  or  warfare;  Greeks  from  the  religion  and 
language  of  their  sovereign;  and  Bomans,  from  the  proud 
appellation   which  was  still  profaned   by  the  successors  of 

^TTM     111, ,        .,        t  ,  ■  -111-1-  ■lltBII  " 

^^  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  c  ix.  32,  In.  8.  Likii  oot 
fanatics  of  the  last  century,  the  Moslems,  on  every  familiar  or  impor- 
tant occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  ^A^V  Scriptures ;  a  style  more 
natural  in  their  mouths  than  the  Hebrew  idiom  transplanted  into  the 
climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 

^^  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Tfaeophanes ;  and,  though  it 
might  belong  to  an  Armenian  chie^  has  very  little  of  a  Greek  aspect 
or  sound.  If  the  Byzantine  historians  have  mangled  the  Oriental 
names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  revenge 
on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  character  from  right  to 
left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  familiar  appellation  of  Andrew 
^something  like  the  anagram  Werdan  i^ 


*  it  IB  difficult  here  to  reconcile  the  Persian  authoritios  of  Major  Price 
with  the  Arabian  writers  consulted  by  Gibbon. 

t  Vardan  is  an  Armenian  name.  M.  St.  Martin  conjectoxies  that  be  WM 
ef  thaManiigQnian  race;  vol.  zi»  p.  205.-— M. 
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Cpnatantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,  as  Werdan  rode  od 
a  white  mule  decorated  with  gold  chams,  and  surrounded  with 
ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  surprised  by  t^e  near  approach 
of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view 
the  state  of  the  enemy.  The  adventurous  valor  of  Derar  wa? 
inspired,  and  h^  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  age  and  country.  The  hatred  of  the  Chriftttans,  the  lovv 
of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger,  were  the  ruling  passion^ 
of  the  audacious  Saracen ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant  death 
could  never  shake  his  religious  confidence,  or  ruffle  the  calm* 
ness  of  his  resolution,  or  even  suspend  the  frank  and  martial 
pleasantry  of  his  humor.  In  the  most  hopeless  enterprises, 
he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and  fortunate :  after  innumerable 
hazards,  after  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels, he  still  survived  to  relate  the  achievements,  and  to  enjoy 
the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian  conquest.  On  this  occasion,  his 
single  lance  maintained  a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans, 
who  were  detached  by  Werdan;  and,  after  killing  or  un- 
horsing seventeen  of  their  number,  Derar  returnejd  in  safety 
to  his  applauding  brethren.  When  his  rashndss  was  mildly 
censured  by  the  general,  he  excused  himself  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  soldier.  "  Nay,"  said  Derar,  "  I  did  not  begin 
first :  but  they  came  out  to  take  me^  and  1  was  afiraid  that 
God  should  see  me  turn  my  back :  and  indeed  I  fought  in 
good  earnest,  and  without  doubt  God  tissisted  me  against 
them ;  and  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  disobeying  your 
orders,  I  should  not  have  come  away  as  i  did ;  and  I  perceive 
already  that  they  will  fall  into  our  hatids."  In  the  presence 
of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the  ranks 
with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace ;  and  the  departure  of  the  Sara- 
cens  would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  vo  each  soldier,  of- 
a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  pece  of  gold ;  ten  robes  and  a  hun- 
dred pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thousand 
pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed  th^ 
refusal  of  Caled.  "  Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your  option ; 
the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a  people  whose 
delight  is  in  war,  rather  than  in  peace :  and  we  despise  your 
pitiful  alms,  since  i/e  shall  be  speedily  masters  of  your 
wealth,  your,  femiliee,  and  your  persons."  Notwithstaiwing 
this  apparent  disdaio,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public 
danger:  those  whc  had  been  in  Persia,  and  had  seen  the 
armies  of  Chosro^i  confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more 
Cormidable  array.      From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the 
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ftrtfdl  Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage:  '^Yos 
aee  before  jou,"  said  he,  ^the  united  force  of  the  Romans; 
you  cannot  hoi)e  to  escape,  but  jou  may  conquer  Syria  in  a 
single  day.  The  event  depends  on  your  discipline  and 
patience.  Reserve  yourselves  till  the  evening.  It  was  in 
the  evening  that  the  Prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanquiith.'' 
During  two  successive  engagements,  his  temperate  firmness 
Btistained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  his 
troops.  At  length,  when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of  the 
adverse  line  were  almost  exhausted,  Oaled  gave  the  signal  of 
onset  and  victoiy.  Hie  remains  of  the  Imperial  army  fled  to 
Antioch,  or  Osesarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the 
opinion  that  they  had  sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the 
infidels.  The  spoil  was  inestimable;  many  banners  and 
crosses  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  silver  and  gold 
chains,  and  innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armor  and  ap- 
parel. The  general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Damascus 
should  be  taken ;  but  the  seasonable  supply  of  arms  became 
the  instrument  of  new  victories.  The  glorious  intelligence 
was  transmitted  to  the  throne  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  Arabian 
tribes,  the  coldest  or  most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission, 
were  eager  and  importunate  to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria. 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of 
grief  and  terror ;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls 
the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led  the  van  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse :  the  bands  of  the  Saracens 
succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review ;  and  the  rear  was 
closed  by  Caled  in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black 
eagle.  To  the  activity  of  Derar  he  intrusted  the  commis- 
6ion  of  patrolling  round  the  city  with  two  thousand  horse,  of 
scouring  the  plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  succor  or  intelli- 
gence. The  rest  of  the  Arabian  chie&  were  fixed  in  their 
respective  stations  before  the  seven  gates  of  Damascus ;  and 
the  siege  was  renewed  with  fresh  vigor  and  confidence.  The 
art,  the  labor,  the  military  engines,  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple,  though  successful, 
operations  of  the  Saracens :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  in- 
vest a  city  with  arms,  rather  than  with  trenches  ;  to  repel  the 
•allies  of  the  besieged ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an  assault ; 
or  to  expect  the  progress  of  famine  and  discontent.  Damas- 
cus would  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiznadin,  as  a  final 
tnd  peremptoiy  sentence  between  the  emperor  and  ihe  caliph; 
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her  courage  was  rekindled  bj  the  example  and  authoritj  of 
Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by 
the  alliance  of  Heraclius/*  The  tumult  and  illumination  of 
the  night  proclaimed  the  design  of  the  morning  sallj ;  and 
the  Christian  hero,  who  affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  supeistition. 
At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  lofty  cru- 
cifix was  erected;  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  accompanied 
the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  before 
the  image  of  Jesus ;  and  the  contending  parties  were  scan* 
dalized  or  edified  by  a  prayer  that  the  Son  of  God  would 
defend  his  servants  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle  raged 
with  incessant  fury ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas,*'  an  in* 
comparable  archer,  was  &tal  to  the  boldest  Saracens,  till  their 
death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.  The  wife  of  Aban, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her  expiring 
husband.  "Happy,"  said  she,  "happy  art  thou,  my  dear: 
thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord,  who  first  joined  us  together,  and 
then  parted  us  asunder.  I- will  revenge  thy  deaw,  and  en« 
deavor  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  come  to  the  place  where 
thou  art,  because  I  love  thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever 
touch  me  more,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of 
God."  Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him  with  the  usual  rites. 
Then  grasping  the  manly  weapons,  which  in  her  native  land 
she  was  accustomed  to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban 
sought  the  place  where  his  mm*derer  fought  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  stand- 
ard-bearer; her  second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye;  and 
the  fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their 
leader.  Yet  the  generous  champion  of  Damascus  refused  to 
withdraw  to  his  palace :  his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  ram- 
part ;  the  fight  was  continued  till  the  evening ;  and  the  Syri- 
ans rested  on  their  arms.    In  the  silence  of  the  nighty  the 

*'  Yanity  prompted  the  Arabs  to  believe,  that  Thomas  was  the  son 
m-law  of  the  emperor.    We  know  the  children  of  Heraclius  by  hia 
two  wives ;  and  his  auguit  daughter  would  not  have  married  in  exile 
at  Damascus,  (^see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  118,  119.)    Had  he 
been  less  reli^ous,  I  might  only  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the  damsel. 

••  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  p.  101)  says,  "  witiii  poisoned  arrows ;"  but 
this  savage  invention  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  that  I  must  suspect^  on  this  occasion,  the  malevc^nl 
credulity  of  the  Saracens. 
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ngnal  was  given  by  a  stroke  on  the  great  bell;  the  gatei 
were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate  discharged  an  impetuotia 
column  on  the  sleeping  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Oaled  was 
the  first  in  arms :  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  flew 
to  the  post  of  danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron 
cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  fenrent  ejaculation;  ^'O  God.  who 
never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants,  and  do  not  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies."  The  valor  and  victory 
of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  Sword  of 
Ood;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered 
their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in  the  flank  and  rear. 
Alter  the  loss  of  thousands,  the  Christian  general  retreated 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was 
checked  by  the  military  engines  of  the  rampart 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,**  the  patience,  and  perhaps 
^;he  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
bravest  of  their  chiefe  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  neces- 
sity. In  the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war,  they  had  been 
taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Galed,  and  to  revere  the  mild 
virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hun- 
dred chosen  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  introduced 
to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander.  He  received  and 
dismissed  them  with  courtesy,  lliey  returned  with  a  written 
agreement,  on  the  fidth  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all 
hostilities  should  cease ;  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might 
depart  in  safety,  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  away  of 

**  Abdlfeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siege  of  Damascus, 
(AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  67,  vers.  Reiske;)  but  Eknacin,  'who  mentions 
this  opinion,  prolongs  the  term  to  six  months,  and  notices  the  use  of 
haliUoB  by  the  Saracens,  (ECisi  Saracen,  p.  26,  32.)  Even  this  longer 
period  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Aiznadic 
(July,  A  D.  688)  and  the  accession  of  Omar,  (24th  July,  A.  D.  684,) 
to  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed, 
(Al  Wakidi,,  apud  Ockley,  voL  I  p.  116,  Abulpharagius,  Dynast  p^ 
112,  vers.  Poco^)*  Pernaps,  as  m  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations 
were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  detachments,  till  the  last  seventy 
days  of  the  siege. 


*  M.  St  Martin  gives  Toesday,  the  23d  August,  634,  ^  the  most  prob- 
able date  of  the  death  of  Abab«ker,  "  without  being  confident  that  it  was 
also  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Damascus,  which  nevertheless  must  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Arabs  aboat  the  same  time.''  It  appears  evident, 
ftnm  the  testimony  of  all  the  Arabian  authors,  that  the  news  of  the  capture 
■f  Damascus,  conquered  under  the  reign  of  Abubeker,  was  not  known  ia 
Arabia  till  that  of  Omar,  (vol.  xi  p.  218.)— M. 
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their  efl^ts;  and  that  the  tributary  subjects  of  the  ealiph 
should  enjoy  their  lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  posses- 
sion of  seven  churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable 
hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered 
into  his  hands :  his  soldiers  imitated  the  moderation  of  their 
chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  submissive  gratitude  of  a  people 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  destruction.  But  the  success  of 
the  treaty  had  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed  and  taken 
by  assault.  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs  had  opened  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe.  '^  No  quarter,"  cried 
the  rapacious  and  sanguinary  Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Lord :"  his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of 
Christian  blood  was  poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus. 
When  he  reached  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished 
and  provoked  by  the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions ;  their 
swords  were  in  the  scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  priests  and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the 
general :  "  God,"  9aid  he, .  "  has  delivered  the  city  into  my 
hands  by  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  the  believers  the 
trouble  of  fighting."  "  And  am  /  not,"  replied  the  indignant 
Caled,  *^  am  /  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the 
fiuthful?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm?  The  unbe- 
lievers shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall  on."  The  hungry 
vnd  cruel  Arabs  would  have  obeyed  the  welcome  command ; 
and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah 
bad  not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified  firmness. 
Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling  citizens  and  the 
most  eager  of  the  Barbarians,  he  adjured  them,  by  the  holy 
name  of  God,  to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury, 
and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chie^ 
retired  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary ;  and  after  a  vehement 
debate,  Caled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the  reason  and 
authority  of  his  colleague;  who  urged  tbe  sanctity  of  a 
covenant,  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honor  which  the  Mos- 
lems would  derive  from  the  punctual  performance  of  their 
word,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encounter 
from  the  distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that  the  part 
of  Damascus  which  had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should 
be  immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and 
that  the  final  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  justice  and 
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wisdom  of  the  caliph.'^  A  large  majority  of  the  people  ae* 
cepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute ;  and  Damascus  is 
still  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  Christians.  But  tdie  yaliant 
Thomas,  and  the  free-born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his 
banner,  embraced  the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In  th€ 
adjacent  meadow,  a  numerous  encampment  was  £>rmed  of 
priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and 
children :  they  collected,  with  haste  and  terror,  their  most  pre^ 
clous  movables ;  and  abandoned,  with  loud  lamentations,  or  si 
lent  anguish,  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Pharpar.  The  iniSexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  distress  :  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes 
the  property  of  a  magazine  of  com ;  endeavored  to  exclude  the 
garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty ;  consented,  with  reluct- 
;  ance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives  should  arm  himself  with  a 
Rword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow  ;  and  sternly  declared,  that,  after  a 
respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
exiles  of  Damascus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name 
of  Jonas,'*  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden;  but  hei 
parents  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  theit 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she 
had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the 
gate  ^eisan ;  the  lover,  who  led  the  way,  was  encompassed 
by  a  squadron  of  Arabs ;  but  his  exclamation  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  '*  The  bird  is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten 
her  return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the  un- 
fortunate Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God  and  his  apostle 


*^  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125)  and  Elmacin,  (p.  32,)  that  this 
distinction  of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  remembered,  though 
not  always  respected,  by  Che  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewise 
Eutychius,  (AnnaL  tom.  il  p.  879,  880,  883.) 

*^  On  the  fate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Eudo* 
eia,  Mr.  Hughes  has  built  the  Siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  pop- 
ular tragedies,  and  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature 
ar  i  history,  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
Tie  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  him  to  soften  the  guilt 
of  the  hero  and  the  despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead  of  a  base  rene< 
gado,  Phocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honorable  ally;  instead  of 
prompting  their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  succor  of  his  countrymen,  and 
after  killing  Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  expirM 
in  the  presence  of  Eudocki,  who  professes  her  resolution  to  take  tlif 
▼fiil  at  Uonstantinople.    A  frigid  catastrophe ! 
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Mahomet ;  and  continued,  lill  the  season  of  Lis  martyrdom,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere  Mussulman.  When 
the  city  was  taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where  Eudocia 
had  taken  refuge ;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten ;  the  apostate 
was  scorned ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to  her  country ;  and 
the  justice  of  Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by 
force  a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was 
the  general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obligation  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest  His  appetite  for 
blood  and  rapine  would  have  been  extinguished  by  tne  hope* 
less  computation  of  time  and  distance ;  but  he  listened  to  the 
importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugi- 
tives might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand 
horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Galed  undertook  the 
pursuit  They  halted  only  for  the  moments  of  prayer ;  and 
their  guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a 
long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  con- 
spicuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the  Saracens  were 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned  aside 
into  the  mountains,  and  must  speedily  &11  into  their  hands.  lu 
traversing  the  ridges  of  the  libanus,  they  endured  intolerable 
hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics  were 
supported  and  cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ardor  of  a  lover. 
From  a  peasant  of  the  country,  they  were  informed  that  the 
emperor  had  sent  orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles  to  pursue 
without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  Constantinople, 
apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch 
might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and  the  story  of  their  suffer- 
ings. The  Saracens  were  conducted  through  the  territories 
of  Gabala*'  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the 
walls  of  the  cities ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was  dark, 
a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the  Boman  army ;  and 
Galea,  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered 
an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of  his  companion.  With  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they  saw  before 
them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus.    After  a 

^'  The  towns  of  Gabala  and  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  still 
exist  in  a  state  of  decay,  (Maundrell,  p.  11,  12.  Pocock,  yoL  ii.  p.  18.) 
Had  not  the  ChristiaDs  been  overtaken,  they  must  have  crossed  the 
Orcntes  on  some  bridge  in  the  sixteen  niiles  between  Antioch  and  the 
■ea,  and  might  have  rejoined  the  high  road  of  Oonstantinople  at  Alex 
aadria.  The  Itineraries  will  represent  the  directions  and  oMiancm,  (p 
146, 148,  681,  682,  edit  Wesseling.) 

I* 
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short  intorval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  divided  his  cavalry 
into  four  squadrons,  committing  the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar, 
and  reserving  the  last  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed 
on  the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided  with 
arms,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except 
a  captive,  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex 
escaped  the  edge  of  their  cimeters.  The  gold  and  silver  of 
Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe 
of  three  hundred  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  army  of  naked 
Barbarians.  In  the  tumult  of  Uie  battle,  Jonas  sought  and 
found  the  object  of  his  pursuit :  but  her  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy ;  and  as  Eudocia  struggled 
in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a  da^er  to  her  heart 
Another  female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  sup- 
posed daughter  of  Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without 
a  ransom ;  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of  his 
contempt;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a  message 
of  defiance,  the  throne  of  tlie  Caesars.  Caled  had  penetrated 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
province:  he  returned  to  Damascus  with  the  same  secrecy 
and  speed.  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the  Sword  of  Ood 
was  removed  firom  the  command ;  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed 
the  rashness,  was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigor  and  conduct, 
of  the  enterprise. 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Damascus  will 
equally  display  their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches 
of  the  present  world.  They  were  informed  that  the  produce' 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  annually  collected  in 
the  fair  of  Abyla,"^  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  that  the 
cell  of  a  devout  hermit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  mul- 
titude of  pilgrims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  supersti- 
tion would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a  glorious 
and  holy  martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner  of  fiv0  hundred 
horse,  the  pious  and  profitable  commission  of  despoiling  the 
infidels.  As  he  approached  the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  aston- 
ished by  the  report  of  this  mighty  concourse  of  Jews  and 

'*  IhiT  Ahil  Kodos,  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epitheti 
holyfy  I  discover  the  Abila  of  Lysanias  between  Damascus  and  Heliop- 
olis :  the  name  {AhU  signifies  a  vineyard^  concurs  with  the  sitnatiai 
Id  justify  my  conjecture^  (Reland,  Palestm.  tom.  i  p  817,  torn.  IL  n. 
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Christians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  of  natives  of  Syria  and 
of  strangers  of  E^pt,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  besides 
a  guard  of  five  thousand  horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the 
bride.  The  Saracens  paused :  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  Ab- 
dallah,  '*  I  dare  not  go  back :  our  foes  are  many,  our  danger 
is  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and  secure,  either  in  this 
life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  every  man,  according  to  his 
inclination,  advance  or  retire."  Not  a  Mussulman  deserted  his 
standard.  *'Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his  Christian 
guide,  ^  and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet 
can  perform."  They  charged  in  five  squadrons;  but  after 
the  first  advantage  of  the  surprise,  they  were  encompassed  and 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies;  and 
their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  in 
the  skin  of  a  bla<^  camel.**  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when 
their  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  when,  they  panted 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  they  discovered  an  approaching 
cloud  of  dust ;  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tecbir*' 
and  they  soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to 
their  relief  with  the  utmost  speed  <^  his  cavalry.  The  Chris- 
tians were  broken  by  his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their 
flight,  as  &r  as  the  river  of  Tripoli.  They  left  behind  them 
the  various  riches  of  the  fair ;  the  merchandises  that  were 
exposed  for  sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase, 
the  gay  decorations  of  the  nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daugh- 
ter, with  forty  of  her  female  attendants.  The  fruits,  provisions, 
and  furniture,  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently 
laden  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules ;  and  the  holy 
robbers  returned  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after 
A  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary  scene  of  blood 
and  devastation. 


'*  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ockley,  (voL  i.  p.  164,^  who  dares  not  in- 
sert this  figurative  expression  in  the  text,  thoogn  he  observes  in  a 
marginal  note,  that  the  Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes  from  that 
useful  and  familiar  animaL  The  reindeer  may  be  eq.ially  famous  in 
the  songs  of  the  Laplanders. 

"  We  hear  the  tecUr  ;  so  the  Arabs  call 

Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest 

Thb  wcHrd,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active,  (saji 
Oddey  in  his  index,)  of  the  second  conjugation,  from  KaJbhara^ 
■gnifies  saying  AUa  Acbar,  God  is  most  mighty  I 
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Syria,*^  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  improved  by 
the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  preference.** 
The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
and  mountains,  by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  a  fertile  soil  affords  the  subsisten<»,  and  encourages  the 
propagation,  of  men  and  animals.  From  the  age  of  David  to 
that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  overspread  with  ancient  and 
flourishing  cities :  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  wealthy ; 
and,  after  the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition,  after 
the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria  could  still 
attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert.  A  plain, 
of  ten  days'  journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch, 
■is  watered,  on  the  western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
Orontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  epithet  of  hollow  (Coelesyria)  was  applied  to 
a  long  and  fruitful  valley,  which  is  confined  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, by  the  two  ridges  of  snowy  mountains.'*  Among  the 
cities,  which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Oriental  names  in 
the  geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may  distinguish 
Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  they  were  strong  and  populous ; 
the  turrets  glittered  from  shr :  an  ample  space  was  covered 

"  In  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  na- 
tive country,  is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.  It  was 
Jrablished  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  Lipsiss,  1766«  in  quarto,  with  the 
earned  notes  of  Kocbler  and  Reiske,  and  some  extracts  of  geography 
and  natursd  history  from  Ibn  01  Wardil  Among  the  modern  travels, 
Focock's  Description  of  the  East  (of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  vol  ii.  p. 
88 — 209)  is  a  work  of  superior  learmng  and  dignity ;  but  llie  author 
too  often  confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  bad  read 

'*  The  praises  of  Bionysius  are  just  and  lively.  Kal  riiv  fiiv  (Syria) 
iroWot  T£  Ktti  8\0iot  &vdpes  Ixowrtv,  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902,  in  torn.  iv. 
Qeograph.  Minor.  HucUon.)  In  another  place  he  styles  the  country 
iroXvirroXty  aiay,  (v.  898.)    He  proceeds  to  say, 

nSitra  8i  rot  Xtirapfj  rt  Koi  evfioros  lirXero  x^PIt 

M^Xd  T€  ^tp0i^vai  icai  iivipect  Kn^ndv  di^eiv.    v.  921,  82B. 

This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  de- 
scription  of  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of 
Eustathius,  who  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysiufl, 
(Fabric.  Bibliot  Grssc.  1.  iv.  c.  2,  torn.  lil  p.  21,  <&c.) 

**  Hie  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Idbanus  is  ezcelleiiU^ 
described  by  the  leamisg  and  sense  of  Belaud,  (PaleatiD.  torn.  L  9^ 
til— 826  ) 
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with  public  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  citizens  were  illus- 
trious by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride ;  by  their  riches, 
or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In  the  days  of  Paganism,  both 
Emesa  and  HeUopclis  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  sun ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and  splendor 
has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  ves* 
tige  remains  of  the  temple  of  Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in 
poetic  style  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Libanus,**  while  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec,  inyisible  to  the  writers  of  antiauity,  excite 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.*^  The 
measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  in  brieadth :  the  front  is  adorned  with  a  double  portico 
of  eight  columns ;  fourteen  may  be  counted  on  either  side ; 
and  each  column,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of 
three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions  and 
ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks :  but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat  of  a  mon* 
arch,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expense  of  these 
magnificent  structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or  muni- 
cipal liberality.^'    From  the  conquest  of  Damascus  the  Sar- 

'•  ....^  Emesas  £ut]gia  celsa  renident 

JESTam  diflfosa  solo  latna  ezplicat ;  ac  eubit  auras 

Turribus  in  coBlum  nitentiDus :  iocola  dans 

Cor  Btudiis  acuit    .    .    . 

Denique  flammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 

Vitam  agitant    Libanus  frondosa  cacumina  target 

Et  tamen  his  certant  celsi  fastigia  templi 

These  verses  of  the  Latin  Tersion  of  Rufus  Avienns  are  wanting  m 
the  Greek  original  of  Dionyans;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unno- 
ticed bv  Eustathius,  I  must,  with  Fabridus,  (Bibliot  Latin,  torn,  iil  p. 
153,  edit  Emesti,)  and  against  Salmasius,  (ad  Yopiscum,  p.  366,  367, 
in  Hist.  August,)  ascribe  them  to  the  fancy,  rather  than  the  MSS.,  of 
Avienus. 

^^  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell's  alight  octavo,  (Jour 
ney,  p.  184—139),  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Dr.  Pocodc,  (Be 
wsription  of  the  East,  vol  ii  p  106 — 118 ;)  but  every  preceding  account 
is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  description  and  drawings  of  MM.  Daw- 
kins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  England  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra and  Baalbec. 

"**  The  Orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-fiEuling  expedient. 
The  edifices  of  Baalbec  were  constructed  by  Che  fairies  or  the  genii, 
(Hist  de  Timour  Bee,  torn,  iil  I  v.  c.  28,  p.  311,  812.  Voyage 
d'Otter,  tom.  i.  p.  83.)  With  less  absurdity,  but  with  equal  ignorance^ 
Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  Sabseans  or  Aaditea 
Von  sont  in  omni  Syria  »dificia  magnificentiora  his,  (Tabula  Syrim 
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■oens  proceeded  to  HeUopolis  and  Emesa :  but  I  shall  decline 
the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats  which  have  been  al- 
ready shown  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  than  their  sword.  By 
short  and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the  en- 
emy ;  accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their  friendship  with 
their  enmity;  &miliarized  the  idea  of  their  language,  religion, 
and  manners;  and  exhausted,  by  clandestine  purchase,  the 
magazines  and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to 
beniege.  They  aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more  wealthy, 
or  the  more  obstinate ;  and  Ohalcis  alone  was  taxed  at  ^yq 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two 
thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would 
load  five  thousand  asses.  But  the  terms  of  truce  or  capitula- 
tion were  faithfully  observed ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  ca- 
liph, who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  captive 
Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and  immovable  in  his  tent  till  the 
jarring  Actions  solidted  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master. 
The  conquest  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in 
less  than  two  years.  Yet  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
reproved  the  slowness  of  their  progress;  and  the  Saracens, 
bewailing  their  fault  with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called 
aloud  on  their  chiefe  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an 
Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  heard  aloud  to  ex- 
claim, "•  Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed  girls  looking  upon  me  ; 
one  of  whom,  should  she  appear  in  tibis  world,  all  mankind 
would  die  for  love  of  her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
Vhem  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones, 
and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out,  Come  hither  quickly,  for  I 
love  thee."  With  these  words,  charging  the  Christians,  he 
made  havoc  wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the 
governor  of  Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers 
of  their  valor  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  empe 
ror,  who  was  taught,  by  repeated  losses,  that  the  rovers  of 
the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would  speedily  achieve,  a 
regular  and  permanent  conquest.  From  the  provinces  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported 
by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch  and  Csesarea :  the  light  troops  of 
Uie  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  Christian  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of 
their  princes,  they  marched  in  the  van ;  and  it  was  a  maxini 
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U  the  Greeks,  that  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a  dia- 
mond was  the  most  effectual.  Heradius  witiiheld.  his  person 
from  the  dangers  of  the  field ;  hut  his  presumption,  or  per- 
haps his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptory  order,  that 
the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
single  battle.  The  Syrians  were  attached  to  the  standard  of 
Rome  and  of  the  cross ;  but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  peas- 
ant, were  exasperated  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licen- 
tious host,  who  oppressed  them  as  subjects,  and  despised  them 
as  strangers  and  aliens.*'  A  report  of  these  mighty  prepara- 
tions was  conveyed  to  the  Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa . 
and  the  chiefe,  tiiough  resolved  to  %ht,  assembled  a  council : 
the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on  the  ssune 
spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised 
an  honorable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
where  they  might  await  the  succors  of  their  friends,  and  the 
attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy  messenger  soon  returned 
from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the  blessings  of  Omar  and 
Ali,  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet,  and  a  reftn- 
foro^nent  of  eight  thousand  Moslems.  In  their  way  they 
overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at 
Yermuk  the  camp  of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and  scattered  the 
Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  •f  Gassan.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  Mount  Hermon  descend  in  a  torrent 
to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities;  and  the  Hieromax,  a 
name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost,  after  a 
short  course,  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.**  The  banks  of  this 
obscure  stream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody  en- 
counter.*   On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  public  voice,  and 

*'  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Tadtus,  or  Qrotius,  Subjectos  babent 
♦nfiqi^imi  Buos,  viles  taoquam  alienos.  Some  Greek  officers  raviBhed 
the  wife,  and  murdered  the  child,  of  their  Syrian  landlord;  and 
Manuel  emiled  at  his  undutiful  complaint 

^*  See  Beland,  Palestin.  torn.  L  p.  272,  283,  torn.  iL  p.  *JlS,  lib. 
This  learned  professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy 
Land,  sinoe  he  was  alike  conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  wiui 
Hebrew  and  Arabian  literature.  The  Yermuk,  or  Hieromax,  is 
noticed  by  Gellarius  (Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  il  p.  892)  and  D'Anville, 
^G^ographie  Ancienne,  tom.  li  p.  186.)  The  Arabs,  and  even  Abul- 
feda  himself,  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  scene  of  their  victory. 


AuBpare  Price,  p.  79.    The  army  of  the  Romans  is  swoUer  to  40(^00i 
;.  oC  which  70,000  perished.— M. 
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the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah,  restored  the  command  to  th« 
most  deserving  of  the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station 
in  the  front,  his  colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  dis* 
order  of  the  fugitive  might  be  checked  by  his  venerable  as* 
pect,  and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner  which  Mahomet  had 
disj^ayed  before  the  walls  of  Chaibar.  The  last  line  was 
occupied  by  the  sister  of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who 
had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield 
the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  captivity  had 
defended,  against  the  uncircamcised  ravishers,  their  chastitj 
and  religion."  The  exhortation  of  the  generals  was  brief 
and  forcible :  '*  Paradise  is  before  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fir« 
in  your  rear."  Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  caval- 
ry, that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken  and  separated 
from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in  disorder,  and 
thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge  by  the  reproaches 
and  blows  of  the  women.  In  the  intervals  of  action,  Abu 
Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  prolonged  their  re- 
pose by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two  diflfensnt  hours, 
bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and  administered 
the  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  infidels  partook  of  their 
sufferings  without  partaking  of  their  reward.  Foar  thousand 
and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  afthers  enabled  seven  hundred 
to  boast  that  they  had  lost  &n  eye  in  that  meritorious  service. 
The  veterans  of  t^e  Syrian  war  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the  days  which  they  had  seen. 
But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive :  many  thousands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Arabs ;  many 
were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains ;  many,  by  mistaking  the  ford,  were  drowned  in  the 
waters  of  the  Yermuk;  and  however  the  loss  may  be  mag- 
nified,** the  Christian  writers  confess  and  bewail  the  bloody 


'*  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyaritea,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  were  accus- 
tomed to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  fight  like  the  Amazoos  of  old, 
(Ockley,  vol  i.  p.  67.) 

'•  We  killed  of  them,  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thousand,  (Ockley 
▼oL  i.  p.  241.)  As  I  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  nor  believe  hi«  com 
putation,  I  must  suspect  that  the  Arabic  historians  indulge  them 
■elves  in  the  practice  of  comparing  speeches  and  kttors  Hdt  ihep 
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punishment  of  their  sins.^  Manuel,  the  Boman  general,  waa 
either  killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah 
lamented  the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference 
of  the  Christian  cause/'  He  had  once  inclined  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Isl&m ;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah 
was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  iled  with 
amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice  of  the  caliph, 
rhese  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month  of 
pleasure  and  repose :  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of 
Abu  Obeidah :  an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and 
to  his  horse,  and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble 
coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  army  no  longer 
appeared  in  the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely 
choose,  among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first  object  of 
their  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph  whether  they  should 
march  to  Csesarea  or  Jerusalem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  de- 
termined the '  immediate  siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  pro&ne 
eye,  Jerusalem  was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine ; 
but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by 
the  devout  Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and 
of  Mahomet  himself.  The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with 
five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  surprise  or 
treaty ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town  was  invested  by 
the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed  the  custom- 
ary summons  to  the  chief  commanders  and  people  of  jElia^* 

^^  After  deploring  the  was  of  the  ChristiaiiS)  Theophanes  adda, 

(Chronograph,  p.  276,)  hvitrrn  h  IprifUKds  'AnaXht  tCvtuv  lifiSi  tSu  \adv  roft 
AfiiffToBf  Kol  yivtrai  vpurfi  <f>opd  WTuais  rov  ^Pcu^aVirov  orparoi  ^  KttTi  ri 
Vafftdatf  Xeyo)  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?)  koI  ^Icpjiovx^v)  KaX  rhv  idevfiov 
alfAaToxofftav,  His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but  he  accuses  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  doud  of  dust . 

^h  Swi^BivTSS  (the  Romans)  dwirrpotruirfiffat  Ix^poU  ^(^  rdv  Kovteprov  iirrtov 
rat,  KM  lavTois  PaXXovrti  sis  ras  vTSvuitovi  rov  ^lepjioj^dov  Ttora^ov  IkiX  dvcir 
\ovTo  ipSriVj  (Chronograph,  p.  280.) 

^*  See  Ahulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  70,  71,)  who  transcribes  the 
poetical  complaint  of  Jabalah  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of 
an  Arabian  poet,  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constauli 
nople  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambaj 
sador  of  Omar. 

'•  In  the  name  of  the  dty,  the  profane  prevailed  over  the  sacred , 
JtnMdMi  was  known  to  the  devout  Christians,  (Euseb.  de  Martyr 
Palait  c.  xl ;)  but  the  legal  and  popular  appellation  of  JSlia  (the 
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"Healii  and  happiness  to  everyone  that  follows  the  right 
waj  I  We  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
And  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse  this,  consent 
to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Otherwise  I  shall 
bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better  than  you  do  the 
drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hog's  flesh.  Kor  will  I  ever  stir 
from  you,  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those  that 
fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children."  But  the 
city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys  and  steep 
ascents;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  walls  and  towers 
had  been  anxiously  restored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of  ' 
Yermuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge ;  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christy  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm,  which  so 
fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Saracens.  The  siege 
of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months ;  not  a  day  was  lost  with- 
out some  action  of  sally  or  assault;  the  military  engines 
incessantly  played  from  the  ramparts;  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the 
Arabs*  The  Christians  yielded  at  length  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  besiegers.  The  patriarch  Sophronius  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter  demianded  a  confer- 
ence.* After  a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the 
caliph  from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this  extraordinary 
dause,  that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  ratified  by  the 
authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself.  The  question  was 
debated  in  the  council  of  Medina ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
loumey  is  more  illustrious  than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity 
and  oppression.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was 
mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a 
bag  of  com,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  water.    Wherever  he  halted,  the  company,  without 


eolony  of  iEtius  Hadrianus)  haa  pacl^ed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Arabs. 
(Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  207,  tom.  ii.  p.  836.  D'Herbelot^  Biblio- 
khdque  Orientale,  Oqd»,  p.  289,  7/ta,  p.  420.)  The  epithet  of  Al  Codn^ 
'  le  Holy,  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 


*  See  Vbe  expiaiation  3f  thU   n  Price,  with  the  prophecy  which 
thereby  falfilled,  p  65.*-M. 
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distinction,  was  invited  to  partake  of  his  homely  fare,  and  the 
repast  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the 
commander  of-  the  f^dth^L^  But  in  this  expedition  or  pil- 
grimage, his  power  was  exercised  in  the  administration  ot 
lustice :  he  reformed  the  licentious  polygamy  of  the  Arabs, 
relieved  the  tributaries  from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chaa* 
tised  the  luxury  of  the  Saracens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their 
rich  silks,  and  dragging  them  on  their  faces  in  the  diru 
When  he  came  wimin  sight  of  Jerusakm,  the  caliph  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  God  is  victorious.  O  Lord,  ^ve  us  an 
easy  conquest !"  and,  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse  hmr,  calmly 
seated  himself  on  the  ground.  After  signing  the  capitula- 
tion, he  entered  the  city  without  fear  or  precaution;  and 
courteously  discoursed  with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  reli- 
gious antiquities.'^  Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  mas- 
ter, and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of  Daniel,  *^The 
abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  place.'"'  At  the 
hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together  in  the  church  of  the  res- 
urrection ;  but  the  caliph  refused  to  perform  his  devotions, 
and  contented  himself  with  praying  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  Oonstantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his 
prudent  and  honorable  motive.  ^VHad  I  yielded,"  said  Omar, 
^  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have 
infringed  the  treaty  under  color  of  imitating  my  example." 
By  his  command  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosch;"    and,  during  a 

"■■         I  *  m    ■■■■■^■— ■  —  —  ■— ^— iii^— — ^»^— M— ^^■w^ii       ■    ■■■■■■        ammuu       ■■  ii     ^^^— ^— ^^^»^^^^  i       i    i        pp  — ■■■    ^^^^ 

**  The  singular  journey  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (be 
sides  Ockley,  yoL  i  p.  250)  by  Murtsuli,  (Merveillea  de  I'Egypte,  p. 
200—202.) 

*'  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and 
describing  the  name,  the  reli^on,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future 
conqueror.  By  such  arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride 
of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  L  zl 
c  1,  8,  p.  447,  679—582.) 

Ip  T6vfa  iyita.  Theophaii.  Cbronoj^aph.  p.  281.  This  prediction, 
which  had  already  served  for  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  was  again 
refitted  for  the  present  occasion,  by  the  economy  of  Sophronius,  one  of 
the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monothelite  controversy. 

^'  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  D' Aaville,  (Dissertation  sui 
randenne  Jerusalem,  p.  42 — 64,)  the  mosch  of  Omar,  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  succeeding  caliphs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient 
temple,  {naXaiov  To^  fity^ov  vaov  iavsSov^  says  Phocas,)  a  length  of 
S15,  a  breadth  of  172,  ioisu.  The  Nubian  geographer  declares,  that 
ttiiB  magnificent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and  beauty  to  th« 
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resideoce  of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the  present  and  future 
state  of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina  might  be  jealous,  lest 
the  caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or 
the  beauty  of  Damascus ;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
by  his  prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle.'* 

To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Syrian  war,  the 
cdiph  had  formed  two  separate  armies;  a  chosen  detachr 
ment,  under  AmnMi  and  Yesad,  was  left  in  the  oamp  of  Pal- 
estine ;  while  the  larger  division,  under  the  standard  of  Abu 
Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched  away  to  the  north  against  An-, 
tioch  and  Aleppo.  The  latter  of  these,  the  Beraea  of  the 
Greeks,  was  not  yet  illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a  province  or 
a  kingdom ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  anticipating  their  submis- 
sion and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained  a  moderate  compo- 
sition for  Uieir  lives  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,'* 
distinct  from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound . 
the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  free- 
stone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  miffht  be  filled  with  water 
fi-om  the  neighboring  springs.  After  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal  to  the  defence ;  and 
Youkinna,  their  valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered 
his  brother,  a  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the  hardest  of 
the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed 
and  wounded :  their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  could 
not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna ;  nor  could  the  Chris- 
tians be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  captives, 
whom  they  beheaded  before  the  casUe  wall.  The  silence, 
and  at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu  Obeidah  informed  the 

great  mosch  of  Cordova,  (p.  113,)  whose  pi^esent  state  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  80  elegantly  represented,  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  296 — 302.) 

^  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  (D^Her- 
belot,  p.  867,)  Ockley  found  one  among  the  Pocock  MSS.  of  Oxford, 
(toI.  L  p.  267,)  which  he  has  used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  nl 
Al  Wakidl 

«'  ITie  Persian  historian  of  Timur  (torn.  iii.  L  v.  c.  21,  p.  800)  de 
scribes  the  castle  of  Aleppo  as  founded  on  a  rock  one  hundred  cubits 
in  height ;  a  proof,  says  the  French  translator,  that  he  had  never 
visited  the  place.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  of  no  Btren|ftKi^ 
with  a  single  gate ;  the  circuit  is  about  500  or  600  paces,  and  the  diich 
half  full  of  stagnant  water,  TYoyages  de  Tavernier,  torn,  l  p.  149. 
Pooock,  voL  il  part  I  p.  150.)  The  fortresses  of  the  East  are 
tcmptible  to  a  European  eye. 
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caiiph  that  their  hope  and  patience  were  consumed  at  the 
foot  of  this  impregnable  fortress.  "  I  am  variously  aJQfected," 
replied  Omar,  '^  by  the  difference  of  your  success ;  but  I 
charge  you  by  no  me^s  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle. 
Your  retreat  would  diminish  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  and 
encourage  the  infidels  to  &11  upon  you  on  all  sides.  Remain 
before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the  event,  and  forage 
with  your. horse  round  the  adjacent  country."  The  exhorta> 
tion  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  fortified  by  a  sup 
ply  of  volunteers  firom  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  who  arrived 
m  the  cau^p  on  horses  or  camels*  Among  these  was  Dames, 
of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  site  and  intrepid  resolution. 
The  forty-iseventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed,  with  only 
thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  experi- 
ence and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended  his  offer;  and 
Abu  Obeid^  admonished  his  brethren  not  to  despise  the 
baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself  could  he  relinquish 
the  public  care,  would  cheerfully  serve  under  the  banner  of 
the  slave«  His  design  was  covered  by  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched  about  a 
league  from  Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his 
inquiries,  though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance  of  his 
Greek  captives.  "God  curse  these  dogs,"  said  the  illiterate 
Arab ;  "  what  a  strange  barbarous  language  they  speak  1" 
At  the  darkest  hour  of  tiie  night,  he  scaled  the  most  accessi- 
ble height,  which  he  had  diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where 
the  stones  were  leas  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular, 
or  the  guard  less  vigilant  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens 
mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of  the 
column  was  sustained  on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the 
gigantic  slave.  The  foremost  in  this  painful  ascent  could 
grasp  and  climb  the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements;  they 
silently  stabbed  and  east  down  the  sentinels ;  and  the  thirty 
brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  ^^O  apostle  of  God, 
help  and  deliver  usP  were  successively  drawn  up  by  the 
long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With  bold  and  cautious  footsteps, 
Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated, 
in  riotous  merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.  From 
thence,  returning  to  his  companions,  he  assaulted  on  the 
inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.     They  overpowered  the 

Eard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  de« 
ided  the  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  IIm 
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dawn  of  daj,  relieved  their  danger  and  assured  their  con- 
quest Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and 
useful  proselyte ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed 
his  regard  for  the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army 
at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured  of  his  honorable  wounds. 
The  capital  of  Syria  was  still  covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazaa 
and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of  those 
important  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the.  last  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  luxury  of  Antioch  '*  trembled  and  obeyed.  Het 
safety  was  ransomed  with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  the  throne  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  government  of  the  East,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated  by  Caesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate, 
was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary 
rank  of  a  provincial  town.'^ 

In  the  life  of  Heraclins,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are 
clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weakness  of  his 
more  early  and  his  later  days.  When  the  successor^  of  Ma- 
homet unsheathed  the  sword  of  war  and  religion,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger ;  his 
nature  was  indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  ttge  of  the 
emperor  be  kindled  to  a  second  effort.  The  sense  of  shame, 
and  the  importunities  of  the  Syrians,  prevented  the  hasty  de« 
parture  from  the  scene  of  action ;  but  the  hero  was  no  more ; 
and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of 
Aiznadin  and  Yermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to 
the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  de- 
fending the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  involved  the  church  and 
state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  the  unity  of  his  wilt ; 

**  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Antioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  im- 
portance. By  comparing  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  chronography 
of  Theophanes  with  the  years  of  the  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Elmacin, 
wo  shall  determine,  that  it  was  taken  between  January  2Sd  and  Sep- 
tember 1st  of  the  year  of  Christ  638,  (Pagi,  Orittca,  in  Baron.  AnnaL 
torn,  il  p.  812,  818.)  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  vol.  i  p.  814)  assigns  that 
event  to  Tuesday,  August  2l8t,  an  mcoosistent  date ;  since  E^ter  fell 
that  year  on  April  6th,  the  2l6t  of  August  must  have  been  a  Fridfy, 
(see  the  Tables  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.) 

"^  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume 
the  victory  of  Pharsalia  for  a  perpetual  aara,  is  given  i¥  'Avrto^^dp  rf 

litiTpoirdXsif   Upoi  Kai  havXco  Koi   avrovdnWf   koI  dpj(^o'6<rri    Koi  irpoKoBtyiivn      9f 

ivaro\f\i,  John  Malala,  in  Chron.  p.'  91,  edit.  Yenet  We  may  mstin 
gnish  his  authentic  information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross  ig|i» 
ranee  of  general  history. 
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and  while  Heraclius  crowned  the  offepring  of  his  second  nup- 
tials, he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
inheritance.  In  the  catbedral  of  Antioch,  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed  the  sins 
of  the  prince  and  people;  but  his  confession  instructed  the 
world,  that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  Grod.  The  Saracens  were  invincible  in  fact, 
since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion ;  and  the  desertion  of 
Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  repeated  perfidy,  might 
justify  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  encompassed 
by  traitors  and  apostates,  who  conspired  to  betray  his  person 
and  their  country  to  the  enemies  of  Christ  In  the  hour  of 
adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the  omens  and 
dreams  of  a  billing  crown ;  and  after  bidding  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  Syria,  he  secretly  embarked  with  a  few  attendants, 
and  absolved  the  &ith  of  his  subjects.'*  Oonstantine,  his 
eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand  men  at 
Oaesarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces  of  Pales- 
tine. But  his  private  interest  recalled  him  to  the  Byzantine 
court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his  &ther,  he  felt  himself  an 
unequal  champion  to  the  united  force  of  the  caliph.  His  van- 
guard was  boldly  attacked  by  three  hundred  Arabs  and  a 
thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  had 
climbed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  who  were 
speedily  followed  oy  the  victorious  squadrons  of  Galed  him- 
self. From  the  north  and  south  the  troops  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  advanced  along  the  searshore  till  their  banners 
were  joined  under  the  widls  of  the  Phoenician  cities:  Tripoli 
and  l^re  were  betrayed ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which 
entered  without  distrust  the  captive  harbors,  brought  a  sea- 
sonable  supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the 
Saracens.  Their  labors  were  terminated  by  the  unexpected 
surrender  of  Caaaarea :  the  Roman  prince  had  embarked  in 
the  night;"'  and  the  defenceless  citizens  solicited  their  par. 

**  See  Ockley,  (vol  l  p.  806,  812,)  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  of 
his  author.  When  HeradiuB  bade  £urewell  to  Syria,  Yale  Syna  e< 
ultimum  vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  should  never  refotet 
the  province  till  the  birth  of  an  inauspicious  child,  the  future  socur^ 
of  the  em|Hre.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  mystM 
iQPse,  or  nonsense,  of  this  prediction. 

**  In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  times,  I  tm  guided  by 
■B  anthentic  record,  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  ConBtantine  Por 
pbyrogenituB,)  which  bertifies  that,  June  4,  A.  D.  638,  uie 
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don  with  an  ofTering  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais  or  Acre^ 
Sichem  or  Neapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala, 
Laodioea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  longer  presumed  to  dispute 
the  will  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had  despoiled 
the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.'* 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  consumed 
many  thousands  of  the  Moslems.  They  died  with  the  repu- 
tation and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs;  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian 
youth,  when  he  embraced,  for  the  last  time,  his  sister  and 
mother :  *'  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "^  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the 
£ading  delights  of  this  world,  that  have  prompted  me  to  devote 
my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  favor  of  God 
and  his  apostle;  and  I  have  heard,  from  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be 
lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits, 
and  drink  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise.  Farewell,  we  shall 
meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains  which  God  has 
provided  for  his  elect"  The  faithful  captives  might  exercise 
a  passive  and  more  arduous  resolution ;  and  a  cousin  of  Ma- 
homet is  celebrated  for  refusing,  after  an  abstinence  of  three 
days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment  that  was 
allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The  frailty  of  some 
weaker  brethren  exasperated  the  implacable  spirit  of  &nat- 
icism ;  and  the  &ther  of  Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains, 
the  apostasy  and  damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the 
promises  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet^  to  oc- 
cupy, with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of 
helL  The  more  fortunate  Arabs,  who  survived  the  war  and 
persevered  in  the  faith,  were  restrained  by  their  abstemious 
leader  from  the  abuse  of  prosperity.     After  a  refreshment  of 


crowned  his  younger  son  Heradius,  in  the  presence  of  his  eldest,  Oon« 
stantine,  and  in  the  palace  of  Ckmatantinople ;  that  January  1,  A.  D. 
689,  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  churdi,  and  on  &e  4tii  of 
the  same  month,  the  hippodrome. 

'*  Sizty-fiye  years  beu>re  Christ,  Syria  Pontnsque  monnmenta  sunt 
Cn.  Pompeii  yirtutis,  (YelL  Patercid.  il  88,)  rather  of  his  fortune  and 
power :  he  adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the  hist  of 
the  Seleucides  were  incapable  of  drawing  a  sword  in  the  defence  of 
flieir  patrimony  (see  the  original  texts  collected  by  Usher,  AuuA  f> 
480.) 
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ihree  days,  Abu  ObeidaiL  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  pe^ 
nicioua  contagion  of  the  luxury  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the 
caliph  that  their  religion  and  virtue  could  only  be  preserved 
by  the  hard  discipline  of  poverty  and  labor.  But  the  virtue 
of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal 
to  his  brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, he  dropped  a  tear  of  compassion  ;  and  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  mildly  censured  the 
severity  of  his  lieutenant:  **God,"  said  the  successor  of  the 
prophet,  "  has  not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of 
this  worl  to  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed  good 
works.  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given  them  leave  to  rest 
themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  those  good  things  which 
the  country  affordetb.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  fami- 
ly in  Arabia,  they  may  marry  in  Syria ;  and  whosoever  of 
them  wants  any  female  slaves,  be  may  purchase  as  many  as 
he  hath  occasion  for."  The  conquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to 
abuse,  this  gracious  permission ;  but  the  year  of  their  triumph 
was  marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle ;  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Sara^ns  were  snatched  away  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Syria.  The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented 
by  the  Christians  ;  but  his  brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ten  elect  whom  the  prophet  had  named  as  the  heirs  of 
paradise.'^  Galed  survived  his  brethren  about  three  years: 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Sword  of  Grod  is  shown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Emesa.  His  valor,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and 
Syria  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  a  special  providence ;  and  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap,  which 
had  been  blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulner- 
able amidst  the  darts  of  the  infidels.* 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new 
generation  of  their  children  and  countrymen :  Syria  became 


*'  Abnlfeda,  AnnaL  Moslem.  P-  '73*  Mahomet  could  artfully  vary 
the  praises  of  his  disciples.  Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
if  a  prophet  could  arise  after  himself^  it  would  be  Omar ;  and  tiiat  in 
a  general  calamity,  Omar  would  be  accepted  by  the  divine  justice, 
'Ockley,  vol  i.  p.  221.) 

*  Khaled,  according  to  the  Eouzont  Uzznffa,  (Price,  p.  90,^  after  havins 
been  deprived  of  his  ample  share  of  the  plander  of  Syria  b^  tne  jealousy  of 
Omar,  died,  possessed  only  of  his  horse,  his  arms,  and  a  single  slave.  Yet 
Otaaf  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  bis  lamenting  parent  that  neTor 
■pt&r  had  produced  a  son  like  Klmjled.'--M.  • 

VOL.  V. K 
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the  seat  and  support  of  the  house  of  Omniiyah ;  and  th« 
revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  powerful  kingdom  were 
consecrated  to  enlarge  on  every  side  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs.  But  the  Saracens  despise  a  superfluity  of  fame ;  and 
their  historians  scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  suhordi* 
nate  conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendo*  and  rapiditf 
of  their  victorious  career.  To  the  north  of  Syr^%  they  passed 
Mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  their  ohedience  the  province^ 
of  Cilicia,  with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  monument 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second  ridge  of  the  same 
mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of  war,  rather  than  the  light 
of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  neigh- 
horhood  of  Constantinople.  To  the  east  they  advanced  to  th€ 
banks  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris :  **  the  long- 
disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  forever  confounded  ; 
the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara  and  Nisibis,  which 
had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor  or  Nushirvan, 
were  levelled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abgarus  might 
vainly  produce  the  epistle  or  the  image  of  Christ  to  an  unbe- 
lieving conqueror.  To  the  .west  the  Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded 
by  the  sea :  and  the  ruin  of  Aradus,  a  small  island  or  penin 
sula  on  the  coast^  was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the 
hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in  timber ;  the  trade  of  Phoenicia 
was  populous  in  mariners ;  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred 
barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the  natives  of  the  desert 
The  Imperial  navy  of  the  Romans  fled  before  them  from  the 
Pamphylian  rocks  to  the  Hellespont ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
emperor,  a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  had  been  subdued  before 
the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.*'    The  Saracens  rode 


*'  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  written  a  history  of  the  oanqtiest  of 
Diarbekir,  or  Mesopotamia,  (Ockley,  at  the  end  of  the  lid  voL^  which 
our  interpreters  do  not  appear  to  have  seen*  The  Chronicle  of  Diony 
sins  of  Telmar,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  Edeasa 
A.  D.  687,  and  of  Dara  A.  D.  641,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient,  torn,  il 
p.  103;)  and  the  attentive  may  glean '  some  doubtfal  information 
from  the  Chronography  of  Theoplmnes,  (p.  285 — 287.)  Most  of  the 
towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  hj  surrender,  (Abulpharag.  p.  112.) 

"'  He  dreamt  that  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  a  harmless  and  unmean- 
ing  vision ;  but  his  soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure 
fimen  of  a  defeat  concealed  in  that  inauspicious  word  Bis  dA>^  iMv, 


^  It  has  been  published  in  An^bic  by  M.  Ewald/  SU  Martia,  woL  xl  f 
Mi  t  but  its  autbentki^  is  doabl0d.-<-M. 
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BiaftteTB  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  Cyclades,  were  snooessively  exposed  to  their  rapacious 
visits.  Three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
memorable  though  fruitless  siege  of  Rhodes'*  by  Demetrius^ 
had  furnished  that  maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and 
the  subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  or  the 
•un,  seventy  cubits  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  a  monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  Greece. 
After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake ;  but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huge 
fragments,  lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and 
are  often  described  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  were  collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens, 
and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have 
laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal ; 
an  enormous  weight,  though  we  should,  include  the  hundred 
colossal  figures,**  and  the  three  thotxsaiad  statues,  which 
adorned  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  6un. 

IL  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  cha^ 
acter  of  the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  nation, 
in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was  exalted  above 
his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of  Amrou 
was  at  once  base  and  illustrious ;  his  mother,  a  notorious  pros- 
titute, was  unable  to  decide  among  ^ye  of  the  Eoreish ;  but 
the  proof  of  resemblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the 
oldest  of  her  lovers.**  The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled 
by.  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  kindred :  his  poetic 
genius  was  exercised  in  satyical  verses  against  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Mahomet;   his  dexterity  was  employed  by  the 


Give  to  another  the  victory,  (Theoph.  p.  286.  Zooaras,  torn.  ii.  L  ziv. 
p.  88.) 

**  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and 
the  coloestis  of  Rhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of 
Meursius,  who  has  bestowed  the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger 
islands  of  the  Crete  and  Cyprus.  *  See,  in  the  iiid  vol.  of  his  works,  the 
Rhodus  of  Meursius,  (L  i.  c.  15,  p.  715 — 719.)  The  Byzantine  writers, 
Theophanes  and  Constantlne,  have  ignorantly  prolonged  the  term  to 
1860  years,  and  ridiculously  divide  ^e  weight  among  80,000  camels. 

'*  Centum  colossi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum,  says  PILoy,  with  his 
usual  spirit    Hist  Katur.  xzziv.  18. 

'*  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled 
to  their  faces,  the  caliph  and  his  friencL  She  was  encouraged  bv  th€ 
nlence  of  Amrou  and  the  liberaUty  of  Moawiyah,  (Abulfcda,  Annal. 
MDBlem.  p.  111.) 
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ragniD^  Action  to  purend  tibe  religious  exiles  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  of  the  Ethiopian  klng.*^  Yet  he  returned 
from  this  embassy  a  secret  proselyte ;  his  reason  or  his  interest 
determined  him  to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols ;  he  escaped 
from  Mecca  with  his  friend  Caled ;  and  the  prophet  of  Me^na 
enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  saliBfaction  of  embracing 
the  two  firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of 
Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful  was  checked  by  the 
reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to  seek  power  and 
dominion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day,  may  be  a  prince 
to-morrow.  Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first 
successors  of  Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for 
the  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  in  all  the  battles  and  sieges 
of  Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper  of  a  chief  the  valor  of  an 
adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina,  the  caliph  expressed 
a  wish  to  survey  the  sword  which  had  cut  down  so  many 
Christian  warriors ;  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and 
ordinary  cimeter ;  and  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar, 
'^  Alas,"  said  the  modest  Saracen,  ^  the  sword  itself  without 
the  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty 
than  the  sword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet"  **  After  the  conquest 
of  ^^SJV^  ^®  ^^  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  0th- 
man ;  but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the  ambition  of  a  soldier, 
a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a  private  station. 
His  powerful  support,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field,  estab* 
lished  the  throne  of  the  Omnuades ;  the  administration  and 
revenue  of  Egypt  were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah 
to  a  faithful  friend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the  rank  of  a 
subject ;  and  Amrou  ended  his  d'ajrs  in  the  palace  and  city 
which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  dying 
speech  to  his  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a  model 
of  eloquence  and  wisdom :  he  deplored  the  errors  of  his  youth : 
but  if  the  penitent  was  still  infected  by  the  vanity  of  a  poet, 
he  might  exaggerate  the  venom  and  mischief  of  his  impious 
compositions.** 


*^  Gagnier,  Yie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  46,  Ac^  who  quotes  the 
Abyssinian  history,  or  romance  of  Abdel  Balddes.  Yet  the  fact  of 
the  embassy  and  ambassador  may  be  allowed 

••  This  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock,  (Not  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p 
184,)  and  justly  applauded  by  Mr.  Harris,  (Philosophical  Arrange 
ments,  p.  860.) 

'*  For  the  life  and  diaracter  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist  of  the 
Sarftoens,  yoL  I  p.  28,  63,  94,  828,  842,  344,  and  to  the  end  of  thf 
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EVom  his  oamp  io  Palestine,  Amrou  had  surprised  or  an- 
ticipated the  caliph's  .leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egjpt*** 
The  magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his.  Qod  and  his  sword, 
which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chcsroes  and  Gsesar:  hut 
when  he  compared  the  slender  loKce  of  the  Moslems  with 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his  own  rash* 
ness,  and  listened  to  his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and 
the  greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  funihar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Koran ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had  been  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  victory,  but  the  flight,  of  six 
hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Israel:  the  cities  of 
Egypt  were  many  and  populous;  their  architecture  was 
strong  and  solid ;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches,  was 
alone  an  insuperable  barrier;  and  the  granary  of  the  Im- 
perial dty  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman  pow- 
ers. In  this  perplexity,  the  commander  of  the  fiuthful  re- 
signed himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his  opinion, 
of  Pkx>vidence.  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs, 
the  intrepid  Amrou  had  marched  away  firom  his  station  of 
Qaza  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of  Omar. 
^'If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  mandate, 
^  retreat  without  delay ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  ejMstle, 
you  have  aheady  reached  the  flbntiers  of  Egypt,  advance 
with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the  succor  of  God  and  of 
your  brethren."  The  experience,  perhaps  the  secret  intelli^ 
gence,  of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability  of 
courts;  and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  un- 
questionably pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there  assem- 
bled his  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle,  gravely 
inquired  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  declared 
his  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  caliph.  After 
a  siege  ot  thirty  days,  he  took  possession  of  Farmah  or  Pe- 
lusium ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly  named, 

I  ■    ■  I      I     I  I  I         I         I       I 11  m ■  ■  ■ 

volume ;  voL  ii  p.  61,  66,  6%  74, 110->112, 162)  and  Otter,  (M6ni.  de 
FAcadimie  des  uucsriptiooa,  torn,  zzl  p.  181, 182.)  The  readen  of 
Tacitus  may  apdy  compare  Vespasian  and  Maoianus  with  Moawi  vab 
and  AmrocL  Y«t  the  resemblance  is  still  more  in  the  sitnatioD,  than 
in  the  characters,  of  tibe  men. 

>®*  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  con* 
<|ue9t  of  £gyi>t^  which  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  procure ;  and  his  own 
inquiries  (vol  i  844 — 862)  have  added  very  litue  to  the  original  text 
df  EutydiiuB,  (AnnaL  torn.  il.  p.  296 — 828,  vers.  Pocock,)  the  Mekhite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  three  himdred  years  after  the 
fevelutioQ. 
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unlocked  the  ^itrance  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Cairo. 

On  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  Pyramids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  in  circum- 
ference, disj^ayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings.  Under 
Hie  reign  of  the  .Ptolemies  and  Oieaans,  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  was  removed  to  the  sea-ooasl ;  the  ancient  capital  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria ;  the  palaces, 
and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a  desolate  and 
ruinous  condition :  yet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  even  in 
that  of  Constantine,  Memphis  was  still  numbered  among  the 
greatest  and  most  populous. of  the  provincial  cides.'®'  The 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the  breadth  of  three 
thousand  feet^  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of 
thirty  boats,  connected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the  small 
island  of  Bouda,  which  was  covered  with  gardens  and  habitv 
tions.'®'  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  terminated 
by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a  Koman  l^on, 
which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  cap- 
ital of  £^pt»  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly 
be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Misrah,  was  invested 
by  the  arms  of  the  lieuteflant  of  Omar :  a  reenforcement  of 
four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his  camp;  and  the 
military  engines,  which  battered  the  .walls,  may  be  imputed 
to  the  art  and  labor  of  his  Syrian,  allies,  .  Yet  the  siege 
was  protracted  to  seven  months ;  and  the  >rash  invaders  were 
encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nilre."' 
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^®'  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Heliopo- 
lis, vwl  fiev  ovi'  iari  vavipr/fAos  4  irAtf,  (Geograph.  1.  xvii.  p.  1158 ;)  but  of 
Memphis  he  declares,  Tr6\ts  6    Ivrl  fxyoKfi  rt  koI  €vavipos,  isvripa    ft€T* 

*A\i^d»Spcta¥,  (p.  1161 :)  he  notices,  however,  the  mizture  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  palaces.  In  the  jvoper  Egypt>  Ammianus  enu- 
merates Memphis  among  the  four  cities,  mazimis  urbibus  qpbus  pro* 
vincia  nitet,  (zzii  16 ;)  ami  the  name  ol  Memphis  appears  with  (tistinc- 
tion  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  aod  episcopal  lists. 

1^*  These  rare  and  curious  £Eicts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  travell^  and  the 
N'ubian  gepgraphcu',  (p.  98.) 

>**  From  the  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise; 
the  swell  becomes  strong  aad  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer 
•olstiee,  (Plin.  Hist  Nat  v.  10,)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on 
BL  Peter's  day,  (June  29.)  A  register  of  tnh-ty  successive  yeara 
marks  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  tfuly  25  and  Augcun 
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Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  successful:  they  passed  the 
ditch,  which  had  been  fortified  with  iron  spikes,  applied  their 
scaling  ladders,  entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  ^^  God 
is  victorious  1"  and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
boats  and  the  Isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot  was  afterwards 
recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  communication 
with  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia ;  the  remains  of 
Memphis  were  deserted ;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were  con- 
verted into  permanent  habitations ;  and  the  first  mosch  was 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  companions  of  Maho- 
met.'*^ A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp,  on  the  eastward  bank 
of  the  Nile;  and  the  contiguous  quarters  of  Babylon  and 
Fostat  are  confounded  in  their  present  decay  by  the  appella- 
tion of  old  Misrah,  or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  extensive 
suburb.  But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more 
strictly  belongs  to  the  modem  capital,  which,  was  founded  in 
the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs.^**^  It  has  gradually 
receded  from  the  river ;  but  the  continuity  of  buildings  may 
be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris 
to  those  of  Saladin.'""* 

Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enterprise, 
must  have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a 
powerful  alliance  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  rapid 
conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and 
revolt  of  the  natives :  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors, 
the  disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples  of 

' ■»»  ■!■      ■■■■■■-!■  ■     -Mil  I    ■,.■    »    ■    I.    MB  I  ■■■,!,  PI>M»^»— ^»^^— ^1^^— — ■^■■■■1  ^— ^i^p.        ■  ■■    ^W^^^^M^^^^P—^ 

18,  (Maillet,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  lettre  xi.  p.  Qly  Ac  Pocock's 
Description  of  the  Eaet,  vol  L  p.  200.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  383.) 

'®*  Murtadi,  MerveiUes  de  TEgypte,  243,  259.  He  expatiates  on 
the  subject  with  the  zeal  and  minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and 
his  local  traditions  have  a  strong  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

"»  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothfeque  Orientale,  p.  288. 

^^*  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has 
been  often  described.  Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  mquiry, 
the  city  of  Memphis  at  CHze/i,  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo,  (Sicard, 
Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du  Levant,  tonL  vi.  p.  5,  6.  Shaw's 
Observations  and  Travels,  p.  296 — 304.)  Yet  we  may  not  disregard 
the  authority  or  the  arguments  of  Pocock,  (voL  I  p.  26-^1,)  Nie- 


ioath.  In  their  heat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample  space 
•f  a  metropolis  covers  and  annihUates  the  far  greater  part  of  the  oott' 
ftrorersy. 
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Egypt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite  on  tho  flesh  of  thi 
god  Apis."^  After  a  period  of  ten  centuries,  the  same  rev- 
olution was  renewed  by  a  similar  cause;  and  in  the  sup 
port  of  an  incomprehensible  creed,  the  zeal  of  the  Coptic 
Christians  was  equally  ardent  I  have  already  explained  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Monophysite  controversy,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a  sect  into  a 
nation,  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  govern* 
ment.  The  Saracens  were  received  as  the  deliverers  of  the 
Jacobite  church;  and  a  secret  and  effectual  treaty  was 
opened  during  the  siege  of  Memphis  between  a  victorious 
army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  i^ptian, 
of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  had  dissembled  his  £uth  to  obtain 
the  administration  of  his  province :  in  the  disorders  of  the 
Persian  war  he  aspired  to  independence:  the  embassy  of 
Mahomet  ranked  him  among  princes ;  but  he  declined,  with 
rich  gifts  and  ambiguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new 
religion.'**  The  abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Heradius :  his  submission  was  delayed  by  arrc^anoe 
and  fear;  and  his  consdence  was  prompted  by  interest  to 
throw  himself  on  the  £%vt5r  of  the  nation  and  the  support  of 
the  Saracens.  In  his  first  conference  with  Amrou,  he  heard 
without  indignation  the  usual  option  of  the  Koran,  the  tribute, 
or  the  sword.  '^The  Gre^s,"  replied  Mokawkas,  ^'are  de> 
termined  to  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword ;  but  with 
the  Greeks  I  desire  no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  next,  and  I  abjure  forever  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod 
of  Chalcedon,  and  bis  Melchite  slaves.  For  myself  and 
my  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet;  but  we  are 
desirous  of  peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and 


^"  See  Herodotus,  1.  iil  c.  21,  28, 29.  Mmo,  Hist  Yar.  L  iv.  &  8. 
Suidas  in  Qx"^ ,  torn.  ii.  p.  774.  Diodor.  SicuL  torn.  ii.  1.  xvilp.  197, 
edit  Wesseliog.  Tuy  Tlepodv  Hat^nicSrfov  tis  ra  Updf  says  the  last  of  these 
historians. 

Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic   damsels,  with  two 
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maids  and  one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  yase.  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil, 
honey,  and  the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and 
an  ass,  distinguished  by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embassy 
of  Mahomet  was  despatched  from  Medina  in  the  seventh  year  of  tfa« 
Hegirn,  (A.  D.  628.)  See  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet^  torn.  ii.  p.  26A^ 
266,  808,)  from  Al  Jannabl 
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obedience  to  his  temporal  sncoessors."  The  tribute  wat 
ascertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women,  and  children,  of  both 
sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this 
personal  assessment :  the  Copts  above  and  below  Memphis 
swore  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised  a  hospitable 
entertainment  of  three  days  to  every  Mussulman  who  should 
travel  through  their  country.  By  this  charter  of  security,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Melchites  was  de- 
stroyed :  ^^  the  anathemas  of  St  Cyril  were  thundered  from 
every  pulpit ;  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patrimony  of 
the  churdi,  were  restored  to  the  national  communion  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  the  moment  of 
triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  summons  of  Amrou, 
their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged  firom  his  desert ;  and  aftei 
the  first  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  declare  that 
he  had  never  conversed  with  a  Christim  priest  of  more  ini^ 
cent  manners  and  a  more  venerable  aspect"*  In  the  march 
from  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  the  Meuteiiant  of  Omar  intrust' 
ed  his  safely  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians :  the 
roads  atnd  bridges  vrere  diligently  repaired  ;  and  in  every 
step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on  a  constant  supply 
of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The  Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose 
numbers  conld  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection :  they  had  ever  been 
hated,  they  were  no  longer  feared :  the  magistrate  fled  from 
his  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  his  altar ;  and  the  distant  garri 
sons  were  surprised  or  starved  by  the  surrounding  multitudes. 
Had  not  Uie  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and  ready  conveyance  to 
the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have  escaped,  who  by  birth, 
or  language,  or  office,  or  religion,  was  connected  with  their 
odious  name. 
By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper 

^**  The  msfectare  of  "B^Jp^  and  the  condtict  of  the  war,  hsd  beeo 
tmaiedliy  Heraclius  to  the  patriarch  Cjtub,  (Theophaa  p.  280,  281.) 
**  lo  Spain,"  said  James  IL,  **  do  you  not  consiut  your  priests  ?"  "  We 
do,"  leplied  the  Catholic  ambassador, "  and  our  affiuxis  succeed  accord- 
ingly." I  know  not  how  to  relate  tiie  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying 
tribate  without  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of  converting^  Omar  by 
his   marriage  with  the  Emperor's  daughter,  (Nicephor.  Breviar.  pi 

It  18.) 
^■*  See  the  life  of  Benjamin,  in  Renaudot,  (Hist  PatriardL  Ale» 
n.  p.  166 — 172,)  who  has  enriched  the  conquest  of  Egyjyt  wi4l 
facts  from  the  Arabic  text  of  Severus  the  Jacobite  historiaa. 
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Eg3rpt,  a  considerable  force  was  collected  ?ji  the  Island  ef 
Delta ;  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the  Nile  a£forded 
a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible  posts ;  and  the  road  to 
Alexandria  was  laboriously  cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Sar- 
acens in  two-and-twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat. 
In  their  annals  of  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria"^  is  per- 
haps the  most  arduous  and  important  enterprise.  The  first 
trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly  replenished  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  Her  numerous  inhab- 
itants fought  for  the  dearest  of  human  rights,  religion  and 
property ;  and  the  enmity  of  the  natives  seemed  to  exclude 
them  fix>m  the  common  benefit,  of  peace  and  toleration.  The 
sea  was  continually  open ;  and  if  Heraclius  had  been  awake 
to  the  public  distress,  fresh  armies  of  Roinans  mi  Barbarians 
inight  have  been  poured  into  the  harbor  to  save  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire*.  A  circumference  of.  ten  miles  would 
have  scattered  the  forces  of  the.  Greeks,  and  favored  the  strat- 
agems of  an  active  enepiy;  but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong 
square  were  covered  by  the  sea  asid  the  Lake  Maraeotis,  and 
each  of  the  narrow  ends  exposed  a  front  of  no  more.  than. ten 
furlongs.  The  efibrts  of  the  Arabs  we^  ^ot  inadequate  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  .the  prize. 
From  the  throne  of  Medina,  the.  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed,  on 
the  camp  and  city:  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian 
tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria ;  and  the  merit  of  a  holy 
war  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  fistme  and  fertility  of 
Egypt  Anxious  for  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tpants, 
the  faithful  natives  devoted  their  labors  to  the  service  of  Am- 
rou:  some  sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled 
by  the  example  of  their  allies ;  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St  John 
of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch  observes,  that  the 
Saracens  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions :  they  repulsed  the 
frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  soon 
assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city.  In 
every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in 

'"  The  local  deacription  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by 
the  master  hand  of  the  first  of  geographers,  (D'Anville,  M^moire  but 
rEgypte,  p.  52 — 63 ;)  but  we  may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
travellers,  more  especially  of  Thevenot,  (Voyage  au  Levant,  part  i 
p.  861<*-896,)  Pocock,  (vol  i  p.  2^13,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en 
▲rabie,  torn,  i  p.  Si-— 43.)  Of  the  two  modern  rivals,  Savary  and 
Volley,  the  one  may  amuse,  the  other  win  instruct 
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the  van  of  tbe  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he  was  be* 
trajed  by  bis  imprudent  valor:  bis  followers  who  bad  en- 
tered  the  citadel  were  driven  back ;  and  the  general,  with  a 
friend  and  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
Christians.  When  Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  praefect, 
be  remembered  his  dignity,  and  forgot  his  situation :  a  lofty 
demeanor,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the  lieutenant  of 
the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already  raised 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave^  who  instantly  gave  his 
roaster  a  blow  on  the  face,  and  commanded  him,  with  an  angry 
tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The  cred* 
ulous  Greek  was  deceived :  he  listened  to  the  offer  of  a  treaty, 
and  his  prisoners 'were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
respectable  embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp 
announoed  the  return  of  their  general,  and  insulted  the  folly 
of  the  infidels.  At  lengthy  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months,'^* 
and  the  loss  of  three-ahd-twenty  thousand  men,  the  Saracens 
prevailed :  the  Greeks  embark^  their  dispirited  and  dimin- 
ished numbers,  and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on 
ihe  walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt  ^^I  have  taken,"  said 
Amrou  to  the  caliph,  "  the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  enumerate  tbe  variety  of  its  riches  and 
oeauty ;  and  1  sball  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it 
contains  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four 
hundred  theatres  or  places  of .  amusement,  twelve  thousand 
shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand  trib- 
utary Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms, 
without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient 
to  seize  tho  fruits  of  their  victory." '"  The  commander  of 
the  faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and 
directed  his  lieutenant  to  reserve. the  wealth  and  revenue  of 

--  ■  ■■      ■!■         ■■■!■  ■      Ml       ■  —         I  ■■■■        II        ■■      ■  ■         ■  I  I  ■  ■    ■    ■■       ■       ■■■       .1  I      ■  I         —  1  ^i^^^M— ^^■^^^^—1 ^B^^— 

"'  Both  Entychius  (AimaL  torn,  ii  p.  319)  and  Ehnadn  (Hist 
Saracea  p.  28)  concur  in  fixing  the  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday 
of  the  new  moon  of  Mobarram  of  tbe  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
(December  22,  A.  D.  640.)  In  reckoning  backwards  fourteen  months 
spMBnt  before  Alexandria,  seven  months  before  Babylon,  <&c^  Amrou 
might  have  invaded  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  year  688 ;  but  we  are 
assured  that  he  entered  the  country  the  12th  of  Bayni,  6th  of  June, 
(Murtadi,  MerveiUes  de  I'Egypto,  p.  164.  Severus,"apud  Benaudot, 
n.  162.)  The  Saracen,  and  afterwards  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  halted  at 
Pelusium,  or  Damietta,  during  the  season  of  the  inundation  of  tin 

Kile.  .     . 

"■  Eutych.  Aonal  torn,  il  p^  S16»  &I9. 
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Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propagation  of  tfa« 
faith :  the  inhabitants  were  numbered ;  a  tribute  was  imposed « 
the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and 
the  Melchites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke  were  in- 
dulged in  the  obscure  but  tranquil  exeicise  of  their  worship. 
The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous  event 
afflicted  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor;  and  Heracliiu 
died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexan* 
dria."*  Under  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  the  clamors  of 
a  people,  deprived  of  their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the 
Byzantine  court  to  undertake  the  reooveiy  of  the  capital  of 
%ypt  In  the  space  of  four  years,  the  harbor  and  fortifica« 
tions  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army 
of  Romans.  Thev  were  twice  expelled  by  the  valor  of  Am- 
rou,  who  was  recalled  by  the  domestic  peril  from  the  distant 
wars  of  Tripoli  and  Nubia.  But  the  &oility  of  the  attempt, 
the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  resist- 
ance, provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a  third  time  he  drove 
the  infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  render  Alexandria  as  ac- 
cessible on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to 
his  promise,  he  dismantled  several  parts  of  the  walk  and  tow- 
ers ;  but  the  people  was  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
city,  and  the  mosch  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  victorious  general  had  stopped  the  fury  of  his  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  I  passed 
in  silence  the  fiite  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described 
by  the  learned  Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  <^  Amrou  was 
more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours,  the  Arabian  chief  was  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation of  John,  the  last  disdple  of  Ammonius,  and  who 
derived  the  surname  of  Philoponus  from  his  laborious  studies 
of  grammar  and  philosophy."*    Emboldened  by  this  fitmiliar 

"*  Notwithstandiog  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophanee  and  Cedre- 
nuB,  the  accuracy  of  Pagi  (Oritica>  torn,  ii  p.  824)  nas  extracted  from 
I^ioephorus  and  the  Chronicon  Orientale  the  true  date  of  the  death 
of  UeracliuB,  February  11th,  A.  D.  641,  fifty  days  after  the  loas  of 
Alexandria.  A  fourtii  of  that  time  was  snffident  to  c<»iTey  the 
intelligenoe. 

'^*  Many  treatiites  of  this  lover  of  labor  {\f/i\6im»ot)  are  still  extant , 
but  for  readers  of  the  present  age,  the  printed  and  unpublished  are 
Dea-ly  in  the  same  predicament  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief 
objeets  of  his  verboM  commentaries,  one  of  which  is  dated  as  early  as 
l£ay  10^  A.  D.  617,  (Fabric  Bibliot  Grsc.  tom.  ix.  p.  468— 46S.) 
A  modem,  (John  Le  Olerc,)  who  sometimes  assumed  the  same  nam% 
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intercourse,  FhilopoQus  presamed  to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimabh 
in  his  opinion,  contemptible  in  that  of  the  Barbarians-— the 
royal  libraiy,  which  alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria, 
had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the 
conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate  the 
minutest  object  without  the  consent  of  the  caliph ;  and  the 
well-known  answer  of  Omar  was  inspired  by  the  ignorance 
<ii  a  &natic.  ^1£  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
the  book  of  God,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserred : 
if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  de* 
stroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience : 
the  Tolumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were  distributed  to  the 
four  thousand  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  theur  incredi- 
ble multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the 
consumption. of  this  precious  fiieL  Since  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulphiaragius  ^**  have  been  given  to  the  wotld  in  a  Latin 
version,  the  tale  has  been  repeatedly  transcribed ;  and  every 
scholar,  with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable 
shipwreck  of  Uie  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius,  of  anti- 
quity. For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tMnpted  to  deny  both 
tae  &ct  and  the  consequences.*  I^e  fact  is  indeed  marvel* 
lous.    ^Bead  and  wonder!"  b&jb  the  historian  himself:  and 


was  equal  to  old  Fhfloponus  in  diligence,  and  far  superior  in  good 
sease  and  real  knowledge. 

'^"  Abulpharag.  Dynast  p.  114,  vera.  Pocock.  Audi  quid  factum 
sit  et  mirare.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  modems  -who 
have  wondered  and  believed,  but  I  may  distinguish  with  honor  the 
rational  scepticism  of  Renaudot,  (Hist  Alex.  Patriarch,  p.  170 :)  his- 
toria  .  .  .  habet  aliquid  ivarov  ut  Arabibus  familiare  est 


*  Since  this  period  several  pew  Mahometan  authorities  have  been  ad> 
daced  to  support  the  authority  of  Abalpharagias.  That  aS,  I.  AbdoUatipfc^ 
by  Professor  White:  n.  Of  Makrizi;  X  have  seen  a  MS.  extract  from  tnis 
writer:  IIL  Of  Ibn  Chaledun:  and  after  them  Hadschl  Chalfa.  See  Von 
Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  17.  Reinhard,  in  a  German  Dis- 
sertation, printed  at  Gdttingen,  1792,  and  St  Croix,  (Magasin  Encyclop. 
torn.  iv.  p.  433,)  have  examined  the  question.  Among  Oriental  scholanH 
Professor  White,  M.  St  Martin,  Yon  Hammer,  and  Siiv.  de  Sacy,  consider 
the  fact  of  the  burning  the  library,  by  the  command  of  Omar,  beyond  qoes* 
tion.  Compare  St  Martin's  note.  voL  xL  p.  296.  A  Mahometan  writer  bnngs 
a  similar  charge  ap^ainst  the  Crusaders.  The  library  of  Tripoli  is  said  to 
have  contained  the  mcredible  number  of  three  millions  of  volumes.  On  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Count  Bertram  of  St  Giles,  entering  the  first  room, 
wmch  contained  nothing  but  the  Koran,  ordered  the  whole  to  be  burnt,  at 
the  works  of  the  fiilse  prophet  of  Arabia.  Bee  Wilken.  Gesch,  der  KnwB 
luge,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. — M. 
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the  aolitafy  report  of  a  Btranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  sii 
hundred  years  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by 
the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both  Chris- 
tians, both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  most  ancient  of  whom, 
the  patriarch  Eutychins,  has  amply  described  the  conquest 
*  of  Alexandria."^  The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnant 
to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precept  of  the  Mahometan  casuists : 
ihey  expressly  declare,  that  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should 
never  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  that  the  works  of  pro- 
line science,  historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers, 
may  be  lawfiilly  applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithful."'  A  more 
destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  first  succes- 
sors of  Mahomet;  yet  in  this  instance,  the  conflagration 
would  have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of  materials. 
I  should  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  Hbra- 
ry,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled  by  Caesar  in  his 
own  defence,"'  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the  Christians, 
who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry.^"  But  if 
we  gradually  descend  from  the  agQ  of  the  Antonines  to  that 
of  Theodo»us,  we  shall  learn  fit>m  a  chain  of  contemporary 
witnesses,  that  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no 
longer  contained  the  four,  or  the  seven,,  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and 
magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies.^'^    Perhaps  the  church  and 

»        ■  ■" II. 

^*^  This  curious  anecdote  will  be  vainly  sought  in  the  annals  of 
Eutychius,  and  the  Saracenic  history  of  Elmacio.  The  silence  of  Abul- 
feda,  Murtadi,  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems,  is  less  conclusive  from  their 
ignorance  of  Christian  literature. 

*^*  See  Reland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanorum,  in  his  iiid  vol- 
ume of  Dissertations,  p.  S7.  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  religious 
books  of  the  Jews  or  Christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  the  name  of  God. 

"*  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  (Supplement  Li^n,  c  12, 
iZ^  and  Usher,  (AnaL  p.  469.)  Livy  himself  had  styled  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  el^^ti»  regum  curssi^ue  egregium  opus;  a  liberal 
encomium,  for  which  he  is  pertly  criticized  by  £e  narrow  stoicism  of 
Beneco,  ^De  TranquiUitate  Ammi,  c.  9,)  whose  wisdom,  on  this  ooca* 
sion,  deviates  into  nonsense. 

"•  See  this  History,  vol  iii  p.  146. 

"■  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noctes  Atticae,  vl  17,)  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
(zxii.  16,)  and  Orosius,  (I  vi  c.  16.)  They  all  speak  in  the  past  tense, 
•nd  the  words  of  Ammianus  are  remarlcably  strong :  fuerunt  BibUo* 
tliec8»innumerabiles;  et  loquitur  monnmentomm  veterum  oonciMBf 
fides,  dec. 
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seat  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  enriched  with  a  repository  of 
books ;  bat  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monophysite 
oontroyersy  were  indeed  consumed  in  the  public  baths/" 
a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  sincerely  regret  the 
more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  involved  in  the  rui« 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  when  I  seriously  compute  the 
lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of 
war,  our  treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  the  objects  of 
my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting  fiicts  are  buried 
in  oblivion :  the  three  great  historians  of  Rome  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are  de- 
prived of  many,  pleasiug  compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic, 
and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  Yet  we  shoi:dd  gratefully 
remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident  have 
spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  sufl&age  of  antiquity  "' 
had  adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and  glory :  the  teach- 
ers of  andent  knowledge,  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and 
compared  the  writings  of  their  predecessors;'*^  nor  can  it 
fiurly  be  presumed  that  any  important  truth,  any  useful  dis- 
covery in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away  from  the 
curiosity  of  modem  ages. 

In  the  administration  of  i^ypt,^'  Amrou  bahmced  the 
demands  of  justice  and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  law,  who  were  defended  by  God ;  and  of  the  people  of 
the.  allianoe,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the  recent 
tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue  of  the  Copts 

I  I  tm^m^^—      III         III  rii        I  I  II         ■  ■!■  iiiiii m 

^''  Renaadot  answers  for  versionB  of  the  Bible,  Hezapla,  Ccttenm 
Pairum,  Commentaries,  <fec.,  (p.  170.)  Our  Alexandrian  MS.,  if  it 
came  from.  Eeypt,  and  not  from  Oonstantinople  or  Mount  Athos, 
(Wetstein,  I^legom.  ad  K.  T.  p.  8,  <&&,)  mignt  possibly  be  among 
them. 

"'  I  hare  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Quintilian,  (In- 
stitut  Orator,  x. !.,)  m  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  ap- 
preciates the  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

^**  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  ^  On  this  subject  Wotton 
(Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  86 — 96)  argues, 
with  solid  sense,  against  the  lively  exotic  fancies  of  Sir  William  Tern- 
pla  ^  The  contempt  of  the  Greeks  for  Barhafie  science  would  scarcely 
admit  the  Indian  or  ^thiopic  books  into  tiie  library  of  Alexandria ; 
nor  is  it  proved  that  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loss  from  their 
exclusion. 

'**  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  284— 289) 
has  not  been  discovered  either  by  Mr.  OcUey,  or  bj  the  self-suffiatat 
ipQers  of  the  Modem  Universal  History. 
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and  the  sword  of  the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the  trails 
quillity  of  the  province.  To  the  former,  Amrou  declared^ 
tnat  faction  and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised ;  by  the 
punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  he  should  detest  as  his 
personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of  their  innocent 
brethren,  whom  their  envy  had  labored  to  injure  and  supplant 
He  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives  of  religion  and  hooor  to 
ustain  the  dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear  themselves 
)y  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  Qod  and  the  caliph,  to 
spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had  trusted  to  their  £uth,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  the  legitimate  and  splendid  rewards 
of  their  victory.  In  the  management  of  the  revenue,  he  dis^ 
approved  the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capitation,  and 
preferred  with  reason  a  jHroportion  of  taxes  deducted  on 
every  brandi  from  the  clear  profits  of  agricdture  and  com- 
merce. A  third  part  of  the  tribute  was  appropriated  to  the 
annual  repairs  of  the  dikes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the 
public  wel&re.  Under  his  administration,  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arabia;  and  a  string  of  cam* 
els,  laden  with  com  and  provisic»is,  covered  almost  without 
an  interval  the  long  road  from  Memphis  to  Medina.*"  But 
the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  renewed  the  maritime  communis 
cation  which  had  been  attempted  or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohi^ 
the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Caesars;  and  a  canal,  at  least  eighty 
miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.^ 
This  inland  navigation,  which  would  have  j<nned  the  Mediter* 
ranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  soon  discontinued  as  use^ 
less  and  dangerous :  the  throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to 


^**  Entycfaius,  AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  820.  Ehnacin,  Hist.  Saraoea 
p.  85. 

*  Many  learned  men  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a  commnnicatiun  by 
water  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile.  Yet  the 
&ct  is  positively  asserted  by  the  ancients.  Diodoms  Sicalas  (L  1  p.  33| 
speaks  of  it  in  the  most  distinct  manner  as  existing  in  his  time.  So,  s\a(\ 
Strabo,  Q.  xvii.  p.  805.)  FUny  (vol  vi.  p.  39)  says  that  the  canal  which 
nnited  the  two  seas  was  navigable,  (alveos  navigabHis.)  The  indicationi 
famished  by  Ptolemv  and  by  the  Arabic  historian,  Makrisi,  show  thai 
works  were  executed  ander  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  repair  the  canal  and 
extend  the  navigation;  it  then  received  the  name  of  the  River  of  .Trajan. 
Lncian,  (in  his  Pseadomantis,  p.  44,)  says  that  he  went  by  water  from 
Alexandria  to  Glysma,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Testimonies  of  the  6th  and  of  the 
Sth  century  show  that  the  commanication  was  not  intermpted  at  thai 
tfane.  See  the  french  translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  v.  p.  382.  St  Mavli» 
VoL  zi.  p.  899.— M. 
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Damascus,  and  the  Grecran  fleets  might  havo  explored  a  pas- 
sage to  the  holy  tities  of  Arabia."'' 

Of  his  new  conquest,  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the 
Koran.  He  requested  that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before 
his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites ;  and  the 
answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  uniiuUifiil  picture 
of  that  siogular  country."*  ^  O  commander  of  the  ^thfiil, 
Sgypt  is  a  compound  of  black  earth  and  green  plants,  be- 
tween a  pulverized  mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The  distance 
from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman. 
Along  the  valley  descends  a  river,' on  which  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  reposes  both  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and 
which  rises  and  fsdis  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
When  the  annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his 
swelling  and  sounding  waters  through  the  realm  of  Egypt: 
the  fields  are  overspread  by  the  salutary  flood ;  and  the  vil- 
lages communicate  with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks. 
The  retreat  of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for 
the  reception  of  the  various  seeds :  the  crowds  of  husbandmen 
who  blacken  the  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  indus- 
trious ants;  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the 
lash  of  the  task-master,  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  a  plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived ; 
but  the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley, 
and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are 
unequally  shared  between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  pos- 
sess. According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face 
of  the  country  is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald^ 
and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest."  "•    Yet  this  ben- 

^*^  On  these  obscure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself 
from  D'Anville,  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  108— 110,  124,  182,)  and  a 
learned  thesis,  maintained  and  prmted  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  17^70, 
(Jungendorum  mariuin  fluviormnque  molimina,  p.  89^ — 41,  68 — 70.) 
Even  the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  project  of  joining  the  two 
teas,  (M6moire8  du  Baron  de  Tott,  tom.  iv.) 

"•  A  small  volume,  des  Merveilles,  Ac.,  de  TEgypte,  composed  in 
the  xiiith  century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  published  by  Pierre  Vatier,  Paris,  1666 
The  antiquities  of  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary;  but  the  writer  de- 
serves credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of  the  conquest  and  geog 
raphy  of  his  native  country,  (see  the  correspondence  of  Amrou  and 
Omar,  p.  279—289.) 

"'  In  a  twenty  years'  residence  at  Cairo,  the  consul  MaiUet  had 
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efidal  order  is  sometimes  interrupted ;  and  the  long  delay  and 
sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  Uie  first  year  of  the  conquest 
might  afford  some  color  to  an  edifying  fable.  It  is  said,  that* 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  '**  had  been  interdicted  by  the 
piety  of  Omar;  and  that  &e  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in 
his  shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  the  caliph  was  cast  into 
the  obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height 
of  sixteen  cubits.  The  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new 
conquest  encouraged  the  license  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We 
may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded 
with  twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages :  "^  that,  exclusive  of 
the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on  the 
assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary  subjects,'*'  or  twenty 
millions  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age :  thai  three  hundred 
millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasury  of 
the  caliphs.*"   Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extravagant 


contemplated  that  varving  scene,  the  NQe,  (lettre  il  particularly  p.  ^O^ 
76;)  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (lettre  iz.)  From  a  ooUep^e  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  poetic  eye  of  Gray  had  seen  the  same  objects  with  a  keener 

l^lance : — 

What  wonder  in  the  sultr^  climes  .that  npread, 
Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  saoimer  bed, 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 
And  broods  o^er  Eg3rpt  with  his  watery  wings : 
If  with  adventurous  oar,  and  ready  sail, 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale : 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighboring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  oVr  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199, 90U.; 

*••  Murtadi,  p.  164 — 167.  The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  human 
sacrifice  under  the  Christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors 
of  Mahomet. 

isi  Maillet,  Description  de  I'Egvpte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  num- 
ber as  the  common  opinion;  and  adds,  that  the  generality  of  these 
villages  contain  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them 
ve  more  populous  than  our  large  cities. 

"*  Eutyca  AnnaL  tom.  ii.  p.  808,  811.  The  twenty  millions  are 
ooipputed  from  the  foUowmg  data:  one  twelfth  of  mankind  above 
sixty,  one  thirji  below  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as 
seventeen  or  sixteen,  (Recherches  sur  la  Population  de  la  France,  p.  71, 
72.)  The  president  Qoguet  (Origine  des  Arts,  <&&,  tom.  iii.  p.  26,  ix.) 
bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the  seventeen 
hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  bom  on  the  same  day. 

"*  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  218;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swal- 
lowed without  scruple  by  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient  p.  1081,)  Ar- 
buthnot,  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  262,)  and  De  Guignes,  (Hist 
des  Huns,  tom.  iii  p.  136.)  They  might  allege  the  not  less  extravagant 
liberality  of  Appian  in  favor  of  the  Ptolemies  (in  prefat)  of  seventy 
four  myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  annual  income  of  185,  or  near  800 
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nsertions ;  ani  thej  will  become  more  palpable,  if  vie  assume 
&e  compass  and  measure  the  extent  of  habitable  ground :  a 
Talley  from  the  tropic  to  Memphis  seldom  broader  than  twelve 
miles,  and  the  trangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  surface  of  two  thou* 
sand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  magnitude  of  France.'*^  A  more  accurate  research  will 
jostifj  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  The  three  hundred  mil* 
lions,  created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced  to  the  decent 
revenue  of  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
of  which  nine  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  by  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers."*  Two  authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of 
the  twelfth  century,  are  circumscribed  within  the  respectable 
number  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  villages  and  towns."* 
After  a  long  residence  at  Cairo,  a  French  consul  has  ventured 
to  assign  about  four  millions  of  Mahometans,  Christians,  and 
Jews,  $)r  the  ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope  of  the  popu 
lation  of  Egypt.'^' 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,"*  was  fi»t  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph  0th- 

millioos  of  poands  sterling,  accordiog  as  we  reckon  by  the  Egyptian 
or  the  Alexandrian  talent,  (Bernard,  de  Ponderibus  Antiq.  p.  186.) 

"*  See  the  measurement  of  D'Anville,  (M^m.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  23, 
Ac)  After  some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Pauw  (Kechemhes  sur  los  Egyp- 
tiens,  torn.  L  p.  118 — 121)  can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250 
square  leagues.    . 

^**  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  834,  who  calls  the  common 
reading  or  versioitof  Elmacin,  error  librarii.  His  own  emendation,  of 
4,800,000  piecos,  in  the  ixth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medium 
between  the  8,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  conquest  of 
^gypt,  idem,  p.  168,)  and  the  2,400,000  which  the  sultan  of  Constan- 
tinople levied  in  the  last  century,  (Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  I  p.  852  * 
Thevenot»  part  I  p.  824.)  Pauw  (Recherches,  tom.  iL  p.  865 — 878) 
gradually  raises  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
CaBsars,  &om  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

^'*  The  list  of  Schultens  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vii  Saladin. 
p.  5)  contains  2896  places ;  that  of  D' Anvdle,  (Mem.  sur  TEgyptd,  p^ 
20,)  from  the  divan  of  Cairo,  enumerates  2696. 

"^  See  Maillet,  (Description  de  TEgypte,  p^  28,)  who  seems  to  argua 
with  candor  and  judgment  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  the  ob- 
servations than  with  the  reading  of  the  Frendi  consul.  He  was  ig- 
norant of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  fancy  is  too  much  de- 
lighted with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  best  knowledge  is  col- 
lected by  Abulfeda,  (Descript  JSgypt  Arab,  et  Lat  a  Juh.  David 
Bfichaelis,  Gottingse,  in  4to.,  1776 ;)  and  in  two  recent  voyages  into 
Bgypt,  we  are  amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Volney.  I  wish 
Um  latter  could  travel  over  the  globe. 

^**  My  oooquost  of  Africa  is  £awn  from  two  French  interpreters  of 
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man.  The  pious  design  was  approved  by  the  companions  ol 
Mahomet  and  the  chie&  of  the  tribes ;  and  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  marched  from  Medina,  with  the  gifts  and  the  blessing 
of  the  commander  of  the  fiiithfal.  They  were  joined  in  the 
camp  of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  countrymen ; 
and  the  conduct  of  ihe  war  was  intrusted  to  Abdallah/**  the 
son  of  Said  and  the  foster-brother  of  the  caliph,  who  had  late- 
ly supplanted  the  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt  Yet 
the  £sivor  of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  his  favorite,  could 
not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy.  The  early  conversion 
of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful  pen,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  important  office  of  transcribing  the  sheets  of  the  Koran : 
he  betrayed  his  trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors 
which  he  had  made,  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the  justice, 
and  expose  the  ignorance,  of  the  apostle.  After  the  conquest 
of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Mahomet ;  his  tears, 
and  the  entreaties  of  Othman,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon ; 
but  the  prophet  declared  that  he  had  so  long  hesitated,  to  allow 
time  for  some  zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his  injury  in  the  blood 
of  the  apostate.  With  apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit, 
he  served  the  religion  which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to 
desert:  his  birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honorable  rank 
among  the  Koreish ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdallah 
was  renowned  as  the  boldest  and  most  dexterous  horseman 
of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems,  he  ad** 
vanced  fi*om  Egypt  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  West, 
The  sands  of  Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a*Roman  legion ; 
but  the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and 
the  natives  of  the  desert  beheld  without  terror  the  familiar 
aspect  of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a  painful  march,  they 
pitched  their  tents  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli,**'  a  maritime 

Arabic  literature,  Oardonne  (Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de  rEspanie  soas  la 
Domination  des  Arabes,  torn,  i  p.  8 — 66)  and  Otter,  (Hist  de  TAcad^ 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xzl  p.  Ill — 126,  and  186.)  Hiey  deriye 
their  principal  information  from  Novairi,  who  composed,  A.  D.  1831 
an  Encyclopaedia  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.*  The  five  general 
parts  successively  treat  of,"^.  Physics;  2.  Man;  8.  Animals;  4.  Plants; 
and,  6.  History ;  and  the  African  afiairs  are  discussed  in  the  vith  chap- 
ter of  the  vth  section  of  this  last  part,  (Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji 
Chall&B  Tabulas,  p.  232 — ^284.)    Among  the  older  historians  who  are 

3 noted  by  Navairi  we  may  distinguish  the  original  narrative  of  a  80> 
ier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems. 

"*  See  the  history  of  Abdallah,  in  Abulfeda  (Vit  Mohammed,  p 
109)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  46—48.) 
i«*  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  fay  Leo  Africnnut 
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oity  in  which  the  name^  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  had  gradually  centred,  and  which  now  maintains 
the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbary.  A  reenforcement 
of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore ; 
but  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults ;  and 
the  Saracens  were  tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  prsefect 
Gregory  ^*^  to  relinquish  the  labors  of  the  luege  for  the  perils 
and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive  action.  If  his  standard  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  the  regular 
bands  of  the  empire  must  have  been  lost  in  the  naked  and 
disorderly  crowd  of  Africans  and  Moors,  who  formed  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host  He  rejected 
with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  tribute ;  and 
during  several  days  the  two  armies  were  fiercely  engaged 
from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when  their  fiitigue 
and  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and 
refreshment  in  their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of 
Gregory,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to 
have  fought  by  his  side:  firom  her  earliest  youth  she  was 
trained  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  wield 
the  cimeter ;  and  the  richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  were 
conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand, 
with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were 
excited  by  the  prospect  <^  the  glorious  prize.  At  the  pressing 
solicitation  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from 
the  field ;  but  the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  of 
their  leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuccessful 
conflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  became  the  adversary  of 
Ali,  and  the  &ther  of  a  caliph,  had  signalixed  his  valor  in 

(in  Navigatione  et  Yiaggi  di  Ramusio,  torn.  L  Venetia,  1550,  foL  T6, 
«0r«o)  and  Marmol,  (Descriptioa  de  TAfrique,  torn,  il  p.  562.)  Hie 
first  of  these  writers  was  a  ifoor,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who  com- 
posed or  translated  his  Afi'ican  geography  in  a  state  of  captivity  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  reli^on  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
In  a  similar  captivity  amone  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  sol- 
dier of  Charles  Y.,  compiled  his  DescriptioQ  of  Africa,  transUted  by 
D'Ablancourt  into  French,  (Paris,  leet,  8  vola,  in  4to.)  Marmol  had 
read  and  seen,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  curious  and  extensive  obser- 
vation which  abounds  in  the  original  work  of  Leo  'the  African. 

>«^  Theophanesy  who  mentions  the  defeat,  rather  than  the  death,  of 
Oragoiy.  He  brands  the  prsefect  with  the  name  of  Tvpanfos :  1m  had 
prob^y  assumed  the  purple,  (Chronograph,  p.  286.) 
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E^ypt^  and  Zobeir^^*  was  the  first  who  planted  the  scalio^ 
ladder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African  war  his 
was  detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdallah.  On  the  newi 
of  the  battle,  Zobeir,  with  twelve  companions,  cat  his  way 
through  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  with 
out  tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dangers  of 
his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  field :  ^  Where," 
s^d  he,  ^  is  our  general  V  ^  In  his  tent"  "  Is  tlie  tent  a 
station  for  the  general  of  the  Moslems?"  Abdallah  repre- 
sented with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  and  the 
temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman  prssfect.  "  Re- 
tort," said  Zobeir,  ^  on  the  infidels  their  ungenerous  attempt 
Proclaim  through  the  ranks  that  the  head  of  Ghregory  shall  be 
repaid  with  his  captive  daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold."  To  the  courage  and  dis- 
cretion of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  intrusted  the 
execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which  incHned  the  long-dis- 
puted balance  in  favor  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity 
and  artifice  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces 
lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged  an 
irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  On  both  sides  they  retired  with  fainting  steps :  their 
horses  were  unbridled,  their  armor  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
hostile  nations  prepared,  or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refiresh- 
ment  of  the  evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the  ensuing  day. 
On  a  sudden  the  charge  was  sounded;  the  Arabian  camp 
poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors;  and  the 
long  line  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted, 
overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who,  to  the  eye 
of  fanaticism,  might  appear  as  a  band  of  angels  descending 
from  the  sky.  l^e  praefect  himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Zobeir:  his  daughter,  who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in 
their  disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula,  to  which  they  escaped 
from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was  built 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carthage:  a 
gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  running  stream,  and  shaded 
by  a  grove  of  juniper-trees;  and,  in  the  ruins  of  a  triumpha' 


"•  See  in  Ockley  (Bjet  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  46)  the  death  of 
Zobeir,  which  was  honored  with  the  tears  of  All,  against  whom  h« 
had  rebelled.  HU  valor  at  the  siege  of  Bftbylon,  if  indeed  it  be  tlfef« 
name  person,  13  mentioned  by  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn,  il  p.  808.) 
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arcb,  a  portico,  and  three  temples  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
curiosity  may  yet  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans."" 
After  the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,  the  provincials  and  Barba- 
rians implored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  His 
vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flattered  by  offers  of  tribute  or 
professions  of  faith:  but  his  losses,  his  fatigues,  and  the 
progress  of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  estab- 
lishment; and  the  Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen 
months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  captives 
and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The  caliph's 
fifth  was  granted  to  a  &vorite,  on  the  nominal  payment  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold;^^^  but  the  state  was 
doubly  injured  by  this  &llacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-sol- 
dier had  shared  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman  three  thou- 
sand, pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.  The  authoi 
of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have  claimed  the 
most  precious  reward  of  the  victory :  from  his  silence  it  might 
be  presumed  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the  tears  and 
exclamations  of  the  praefect's  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir 
revealed  the  valor  and  modesty  of  that  gallant  soldier.  The 
unfortunate  virgin  was  offered,  and  almost  rejected  as  a  slave, 
by  her  father's  murderer,  who  coolly  declared  that  his  sword 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and  that  he  labored 
for  a  recompense  ixr  above  the  charms  of  mortal  beauty,  or 
the  riches  of  this  transitory  life.  A  reward  congenial  to  his 
temper  was  the  honorable  commission  of  announcing  to  the 
caliph  Othman  the  success  of  his  arms.  The  companions 
the  chie&,  and  the  people,  were  assembled  in  the  mosch  of 
Medina,  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zobeir ;  and  as 
the  orator  forgot  nothing  except  the  merit  of  his  own  counsels 
and  actions,  the  name  of  Abdallah  was  joined  by  the  Arabians 
with  the  heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amrou."* 
The  Western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspended 

"•  Shaw*8  Travels,  p.  118, 119. 

^**^  Mimica  emptio,  says  Abulfeda,  erat  hsdc,  et  mira  donatio ;  quan- 
doquidem  Othman,  ejus  nomine  nummos  ex  serario  prins  ablatos 
iBrario  prsBstabat,  (Anna!  Moslem,  p.  '78.)  Elmacin  (m  his  cloudy 
version,  p.  89)  seems  to  report  the  same  job.  When  the  Arabs  be 
u^ed  the  palace^  of  Othman,  it  stood  mgh  in  their  catalogue  of 
^evances. 

***  'Eireerp&rewav  Lapairijvot   riip  *A<ppiKfiv^   Kal  irvii0a\ovr€S    t&   rvpavvti 

f^pMv  fuTh  r&v  "A^ftpbiv  iirioT(ivpav,     Theophao.  GbroDograpk  p.  S8I^ 
•ait  Paris.    His  duxmology  is  loose  and  maocurate. 
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near  twenty  years,  till  their  dissensions  were  composed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah ;  and  the  caliph 
Moawiyah  was  invited  by  the  cries  of  the  Africans  themselves. 
The  successors  of  Heraciius  had  been  informed  of  the  tribute 
which  tbey  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs  ^ 
but  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and  relieve  their  distress, 
they  imposed)  as  an  equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a 
similar  amount  The  ears  of  the  Byzantine  ministers  were 
shut  against  the  complaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin  :  their 
despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  extortions  of  the  patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was 
invested  with  civil  and  military  power,  provoked  &e  sectaries, 
and  even  the  Catholics  of  the  Roman  province,  to  algure  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The  first 
lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just  renown,  subdued  an 
important  city,  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks, 
swept  away  fourscore  thousand  captives,  and  enriched  ¥rith 
their  spoils  the  bold  adventures  of  Syria  and  Egypt'**  But 
the  title  of  conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his  suc- 
cessor Akbah.  He  marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Arabs ;  and  the  genuine  force  of 
the  Moslems  was  enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  conversion 
of  many  thousand  Barl^sirians.  It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of  Akbah. 
The  interior  re^ons  have  been  peopled  by  the  Orientals  with 
fictitious  armies  and  imaginary  citadels.  In  the  warlike  prov- 
ince of  Zab,  or  Numidia,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  natives 
might  assemble  in  arms ;  but  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with  the  ignorance  or  decay 
of  husbandry;**^  and  a  circumference  of  three  leagues  will 
not  be  justified  by  the  ruins  of  £rbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  that  inland  country.  As  we  approach  the  sear 
coast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia*"  and  Tangier  "*  define 

"•  Theophanes  (in  Chronograph,  p.  293)  inserts  the  vague  rumors 
that  might  reach  Oonstantmople  of  the  western  conquests  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  I  learn  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  deacon  of  Aquileia,  (de 
Gestis  langobard.  i  t.  c.  18,)  that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from 
Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and  African  sea& 

"^  See  Novairi,  (apud  Otter,  p.  118,)  Leo  Africanus,  (foL  81,  verso,) 
who  reckons  only  cinque  citta  e  infinite  casale,  Marmol,  (Description 
ie  I'Afrique,  tom.  iil  p.  83,)  and  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  67,  65—68.) 

'^  Leo  Africaa  ii,  68,  verso  69,  recto.  Marmol,  tom.  il  fi.  41B 
Shaw,  p.  43. 

^**  Leo  Africar.  foL  52.    Marmol,  tom.  iL  p.  228. 
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the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories.  A  remnant 
of  trade  still  adheres  to  the  commodious  harbor  of  Bugia, 
which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  is  said  to  have  contained 
about  twenty  thousand  houses ;  and  the  plenty  of  iron  which 
is  dug  from  the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied  a 
braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The  remote 
position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have 
been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  febles;  but  the 
figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  con- 
structed of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  emblems  of  strength 
and  opulence.  The  provinces  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,'** 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital,  had  been  imperfectly 
discovered  and  settled  by  the  Romans ;  the  five  colonies  were 
confined  to  a  narrow  pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were 
seldom  explored  except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched 
the  forests  for  ivory  and  the  citron-wood,"*  and  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-fish.  The  fearless  Akbah 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness in  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,"*  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge 


""  B^o  ignobilis,  et  viz  ^uicquam  illiistre  sortita,  parvis  oppidia 
habitatur,  parva  flamina  emittit,  solo  quam  viris  melior  et  segnitie 
gentis  obscura,  (PompoDius  Mela,  i.  5,  iil  10.)  Mela  deserves  the  more 
credit,  since  hifl  own  rhoenician  ancestors  had  migrated  fromTmgitana 
to  Spain,  (see,  in  il  6,  a  passage  of  that  geographer  so  cruelly  tortured 
by  Salmasins,  Isaac  Yossius,  and  the  most  virulent  of  critics,  James 
Gronovius.)  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final  reduction  of  that  country 
by  the  emjieror  Claudius :  yet  almost  thirty  years  afterwards,  Pliny 
(Hist  Nat.  v.i.)  complains  of  his  authors,  too  lazy  to  inquire,  too  proud 
to  confess  their  ignorance  of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

"^  The  foolish  fiishion  of  this  citron-wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among 
khe  men,  as  much  as  the  taste  for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  roun^l 
board  or  table,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of  an  es- 
tate, (latifundii  tazatione,^  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xiii.  29.)  I  conceive  that  I  must  not  confound 
the  tree,  citruay  with  that  of  tiie  fruit,  eitrum.  But  I  am  not  botanist 
enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar 
/or  Linnaean  name ;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  eitrum  be  the  orange 
or  the  lemon.  Salmasius  appears  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  he  too 
often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition,  (Pliniaa 
Ezerdtat  torn.  ii.  p.  666,  <&c.) 

"■  Leo  African,  foL  16,  verso.  Marmol,  tom.  il  p.  28.  This  prov- 
ince, the  first  scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  eheri/s, .  vs 
often  mentioned  in  the  curious  nistory  of  that  dynasty  at  the  end  of 
Ihe  aid  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de  1* Afr iqne.    The  iiid  voL  of 

VOL.  V. — L 
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of  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  great  desert  The  river  Sua  descends 
from  the  western  sides  of  Mount  Atlas,  fertilizes,  like  the  Nile, 
the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  Canary,  or  Fortunate  Islands.  Its  banks  were  in* 
habited  by  the  last  of  the  Moors,  a  race  of  savages,  without 
laws,  or  discipline,  or  religion ;  they  were  astonished  by  the 
strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  Oriental  arms ;  and  as 
they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil  was 
the  beauty  of  the  female  captives,  some  of  whom  were  after- 
wards sold  for'tr  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though 
not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  prospect  of  a 
boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  a  tone  of  a 
fanatic,  "  Great  God !  if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this 
sea,  1  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
West,  preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to 
the  sword  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods 
than  thee."'**  Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who  sighed 
for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests. 
By  the  universal  defection  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans,  he 
was  recalled  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sur- 
rounding multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honor- 
able death.  The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example  of 
national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief^  who  had  disputed  tlie 
command  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was  led  about  as  a  pris- 
oner in  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  general.  The  insurgents 
had  trusted  to  his  discontent  and  revenge ;  he  disdained  their 
offers,  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  the 
grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised  him  to  retire ; 
he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  Embracing  as 
friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  cimeters,  broke 
their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat,  till  they 
fell  by  each  other's  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered  coun- 
trymen. The  third  general  or  governor  of  Africa,  Zuheir, 
avenged  and  encountered  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  He 
vanquished  the  natives  in  many  battles ;  he  was  overthrown 

the  Hecherchcs  Historiques  ear  lea  Maures  (lately  published  at  Paric^ 
illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the  kmgdom  of  Fez  aiid  Mo 
rocco. 

^**  Otter  (p.  119)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanaticism  to  this,  ei 
cjamation,  which  Cardonne  (p.  87)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  ol 
mreaehmg  the  Koran.  Tet  uey  had  both  the  same  text  of  Kpyaif 
Mors  their  eyes. 
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by  a  powerful  army,  which  Constantinople  had  sent  to  thi 
relief  of  Carthage. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes  to 
join  the  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  £uth, 
and  to  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  independence  and  idola- 
try, on  the  first  retreat  or  misfortune  of  the  Moslems.  The 
prudence  of  Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian  colony 
in  the  heart  of  Afnca ;  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the  levity  of 
the  Barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge  to  secure,  against  the  acci- 
dents of  war,  the  wealth  and  the  fistmilies  of  the  Saracens. 
With  this  view,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  the  station  of 
a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
Hegira.  In  the  present  decay,  Cairoan***  still  holds  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis;  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  ^fty  miles  to  the  south :  "•  its  inland  situation,  twelve 
miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the  city  from  the 
Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts  and  ser- 
pents were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather  wilderness, 
was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town  were  discovered 
in  a  sandy  plain :  the  vegetable  food  of  Cairoan  is  brought 
from  afar ;  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabit- 
ants to  collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply 
of  rain-water.  These  obstacles  were  subdued  by  the  industry 
of  Akbah ;  he  traced  a  drcumference  of  three  thousand  and 
six  hundred  paces,  which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick  Wall ; 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  governor's  palace  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  sufficient  number  of  private  habitations;  a 
spacious  mosch  was  supported  by  ^ve  hundred  columns  of 
granite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian  marble;  and  Cairoan  be- 
came the  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  But  these 
were  the  glories  of  a  later  age ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken 
by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zuheir,  and  the 
western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  civil  dis- 

'**  The  foundation  of  Cairoan  is  mentioned  by  Ocklej,  (Hist  of  the 
Saracens,  vol.  il  p.  129,  180 ;)  and  the  sitoation,  mosch,  <tc.,  of  the  city 
are  described  by  Leo  Africanus,  (foL'75,)  Marmol,  (torn.  ii.  p.  532,)  an^ 
Shaw,  (p.  116.) 

^"  A  portentous,  though  frequent,  mistake  has  been  the  confound 
ing,  from  a  slight  similitude  of  name,  the  Cyrene  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Cairoan  of  the  Arabs,  two  cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  thousand  miles  along  the  sea-coast. .  The  great  Thuanas  has  not 
escaped  this  fault,  the'  less  excusable  as  it  is  connected  with  a  fbi'mal 
and  elaborate  description  of  Africa,  (Historiar.  L  vii  &  2,  in  torn.  i.  |K 
f40,  edit  Buckley.) 
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oord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The  son  of  the  valiant  Zo* 
beir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven 
months  against  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Abdallah  was  said 
to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fox ; 
but  if  he  inhented  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the  gen- 
erosity, of  his  father."* 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  caliph  Abdal- 
roalek  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Africa;  the  standard  was 
delivered  to  Hassan,  governor  of  B^pt,  and  the  revenue  of 
that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  important  service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
the  interior  provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by 
the  Saracens.  But  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the  handb 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  predecessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  the 
name  and  fortifications  of  Carthage ;  and  the  number  of  its 
defenders  was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli. 
The  arms  of  Hassan,  were  bolder  and  more  fortunate :  he  re- 
duced and  pillaged  the  metropolis  of  Africa ;  and  the  mention 
of  scaling-ladders  may  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  anticipated, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  the  more  tedious  operations  of  a  regular 
siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Christian  succors.  The  prsefect  and  patri- 
cian John,  a  general  of  experience  and  renown,  embarked  at 
Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire;^"  they 
were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  of  Goths  "*  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and 

-  "  ■■-■■■  ■  a,        mM    ^  ■       I*.!!     ■■  «»■■-—  ■■■        ■ ■■^■^—    iii.-.-^i^         »■  m         yni      ■■    i^.^  .^   ■    ■ 

"'  Besides  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Abnlfeda,  Elmaein,  and  Abul- 
p^aragius,  under  the  Izxitid  year  of  the  Hegira,  we  may  coosult 
D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  7,)  and  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracesa, 
vol.  il  p.  839 — $49.)  The  latter  has  given  the  last  and  pathetic  dia- 
loeae  between  Abdallah  and  his  mother ;  but  he  has  forgot  a  ^hysi* 
cal  effect  of  her  grief  for  his  death,  the  return,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  filial  consequences  of  her  menses, 

**^    A.e6»rtoi iiravra    ri    *Pa)/talV&    l^(av\m    irXtfi'/xa,     orfarny^' 

rt  in*  avToXs  *lM&¥»nv  Td»  Tiar^Uiov  ifiirtipov  ^iav  voXtntuw  irpo%vtp(- 
rdfisvof  v^dg  Kapyq^(fi/a  xardi  rCiv  ttO^KrivCiv  i^irrtitxlnv.  Nlccphorl 
Constantinopolitam  Breviar,  p.  28.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  809,}  have  slightly  mentioned 
tlus  last  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Africa.  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ill.  p. 
129,  141)  has  nicely  ascertained  the  chronology  by  a  strict  compari- 
lon  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  who  often  disagree  Doth 
m  time  and  fact    See  likewise  a  note  of  Otter,  (p.  121.) 

"*  Dove  e'crano  ridotti  i  nobili  Romani  e  1  6^o^^i;  and  afterwardsi, 
I  Bomani  su^^irono  e  i  Gottif  lasciarono  Carthagine,  (Leo  African,  fol. 
12,  recto.)    I  know  not  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  derived 
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religion  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  weight  of  the  coih 
federate  navy  broke  the  chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor;  the  Arabs  retired  to  Cairoan,  or  Tripoli;  the 
Christians  landed ;  the  citizens  hailed  the  ensign  of  the  crosa. 
and  the  winter  was  idl j  wasted  in  the  dream  ^  victory  or  de- 
lirerance.  But  Africa  was  irrecoverably  lost;  the  zeal  and 
resentment  of  the  commander  of  the  faithfiil  ^*'  prepared  in 
the  ensuing  spring  a  more  numerous  armament  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  the  patrician  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  post  and  fortifications  of  Carthage.  A  second  battle  was 
fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica :  the  Greeks  and  Goths 
were  again  defeated;  and  their  timely,  embarkation  saved 
them  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight 
a^nd  insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet  re- 
mained of  Carthage  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  col- 
ony of  Dido  '**  and  Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred 
yean,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  old  circumfer- 
ence was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of 
the  West  was  represented  by  a  mosch,  a  college  without  stu- 
dents, twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hun- 
dred peasants,  who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  ar 
rogance  of  the  Punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was 
swept  away  by  the  Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Car- 
thage have  perished;    and  the  place   might  be  unknown  if 


his  Goihfl ;  but  the  fact,  though  new,  ia  so  interesting  and  so  probable, 
that  I  will  accept  it  on  the  slightest  authoritv. 

'**  This  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephorns  BacrtAcir  Sapur^vcw, 
a  vague  though  not  improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes 
intr(3uces  the  strange  appellation  of  Ilpo}rooip09\o(,  which  his  inter 
preter  Goar  explains  by  Vizir  Azem,  They  may  approach  the  truth, 
m  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  tnan  the  prince; 
but  they  forget  that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a  kaiebr  or  secretarv,  and 
that  the  office  of  Vizier  was  not  revived  or  mstituted  till  the  182d  year 
of  the  Hegira,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  912.) 

'**  According  to  Solinus  (1.  27,  p.  86,  edit  Salmas.)  the  Carthage 
of  Bido  stood  eitiier  677  or  787  years ;  a  various  reading,  which  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  difference  of  MSS.  or  editions,  (Salmas.  Plin.  Exercit 
torn.  L  p.  228.)  The  former  of  these  accounts,  which  gives  828  yean 
before  Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the  well-weighed  testimony  of 
Velleius  Paterculus ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred  bv  our  chronologis^ 
(Marsham,  Canoa  Chroa  p.  398,)  a»  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew 
tad  Tyrian  annals. 
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•ome  brokon  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  footetepi 
of  the  ioqiuaitive  traveller/" 

The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not  yet 
masters  of  the  country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the  Moors 
or  Berbers,^**  so  feeble  under  the  first  Caesars,  so  formidable 
to  the  Byzantine  princes,  maintained  a  disorderly  resistance 
to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
Under  the  standard  of  their  queen  Oahina,  the  independent 
tribes  acquired  some  degree  of  union  and  discipline ;  and  as 
the  Moors  respected  in  their  females  the  character  of  a 
prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders  with  an  enthusiasm 
simihir  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands  of  Hassan  were  in- 
adequate to  the  defence  of  Africa :  the  conquests  of  an  age 
were  lost  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  ex- 
pected, five  years,  the  promised  succors  of  the  caliph.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess  assem- 
bled the  Moorish  chie&,  and  recommended  a  measure  of 
strange  and  savage  policy.  "'  Our  cities,''  said  she,  *^  and  the 
gold  and  silver  which  they  contain,  perpetually  attract  the 
arms  of  the  Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not  the  objects  of 
our  ambition  ;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities ;  let  us  bury 
in  their  ruins  those  pm-nidous  treasures ;  and  when  the  ava- 
rice of  our  foes  shall  be  destitute  of  temptation,  perhaps  they 

'*'  liCO  Africaa  foL  71,  verso;  72,  recto.    MarmoL  torn,  il  p.  445 
—447.    Shaw,  p.  80. 

^*>  The  history  of  the  word  Barbar  may  be  classed  under  foxa 
periods.  1.  la  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
might  probably  use  a  common  idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Barbar 
was  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh, 
whose  grammar  was  most  defective.  Kaf>e(  Bap0a^(a¥oi,  (Iliad,  il 
867,  with  the  Oxford  Scholiast^  Clarke's  Annotation,  and  Henry 
Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus,  tom.  i.  p.  720.)  2.  Erom  the  time,  at 
least,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who  were 
strangers  to  the  lang^uage  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  S.  In  the  age 
of  Plautus,  the  Romans  submitted  to  the  insult,  (Pompeius  Festus., 
1.  il  p.  48,  edit  Bacier,^  and  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Bar 
barians.  They  insensibly  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her 
subject  broviiices ;  and  at  length  removed  the  disgraceful  appellation 
to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In 
every  sense  it  was  due  to  the  Moors :  the  familiar  word  was  borrowed 
from  the  Latiq  provincials  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  justly 
settled  as  a  local  denomination  (Barbar?)  Uong  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa 
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tftll  cease  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a  warlike  people." 
The  proposal  was  accepted  with  unanimous  applause.  From 
Tangier  to  Tripoli,  the  buildings,  or  at  least  the  fortifications, 
were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  the  means 
of  sahsistence  were  extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  garden 
was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent 
period  could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the  prosperity  and 
devastation  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  mod- 
em Arabians.  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  their  ignorance  of 
antiquity,  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  fashion  of 
extolling  the  philosophy  of  Barbarians,  has  induced  them  to 
describe,  as  one  voluntary  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hun- 
dred years  since  the  first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and  Van- 
dals. In  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  Cahina  had  roost 
probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruction ;  and  the  alarm 
of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cities  that 
had  reluctantly  yielded  to  her  unworthy  yoke.  They  no 
longer  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer  wished,  the  return  of 
their  Byzantine  sovereigns:  their  present  servitude  was  npt 
alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice ;  and  the  most 
zealous  Catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths  of  the  Ko- 
ran to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of  the  Moors.  The  general 
of  the  Saracens  was  again  received  as  the  savior  of  the 
province :  the  friends  of  civil  society  conspired  against  the 
savages  of  the  land ;  and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain,  in 
the  first  battle,  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her 
superstition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived  under  the 
successor  of  Hassan  :  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of 
Musa  and  his  two  sons ;  but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be 
presumed  from  that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives ;  sixty 
thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  profit  of 
the  public  treasury.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Barl)arian  youth 
were  enlisted  in  the  troops ;  and  the  pious  labors  of  Musa,  to 
inculcate  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accus- 
tomed the  Africans  to  obey  the  apostle  of  God  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  In  their  climate  and  government, 
their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  Moors  resembled  the 
Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  With  the  religion  they  were  proud 
to  adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin,  of  Arabs  :  the  blood 
of  the  strangers  and  natives  was  insensibly  mingled;  and 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  saiiie  nation  might 
leem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
fet  I  will  not  deny  that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  ArabinDt 
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might  be  transported  over  the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  Um 
Libyan  desert :  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that  five  of  the  Moorish 
tribes  still  retain  their  barbarous  idiom,  with  the  appellation 
and  character  of  white  Africans.'** 

V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south, 
the  Goths  and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  on  the 
(x>nfines  of  Europe  and  Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
the  difference  of  religion  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity  and 
warfare."* 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Othman,"*  their  piratical  squad* 
rons  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Andalusia ;  "*  nor  had  they 
forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  succors.  In 
that  age,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
possessed  of  the  fortress  of  Geuta ;  one  of  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  whidi  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  oppo- 
site pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  pc«tion  of  Mauritenia 
was  still  wanting  to  the  African  conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Geuta,  by  the 
vigilance  and  courage  of  Gount  Julian,  the  general  of  the 
Goths.  From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musa  was 
relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  of  the  Christian  chie^ 
who  offered  his  place,  his  person,  and  his  sword,  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet,  and  solicited  the  disgraceful  honor  of 
introducing  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain."^      If  we 


"•  The  first  book  of  Leo  Africanus,  and  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  (p.  220,  223,  227,  24*7,  Ac.,)  will  throw  some  light  on  the  roving 
tribes  of  Barbary,  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  descent.  But  Shaw  had 
seen  these  savages  with  distant  terror ;  and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the 
Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of  hia  Arabic,  than  he  could  ac- 
quire of  Greek  or  Roman,  learning.  Many  of  his  gross  mistakes  might 
be  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

*•*  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amrou  observed, 
that  their  religion  was  different,  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for 
brothers  to  quarrel.    Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i  p.  82& 

"*  Abulfeda,  AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  78,  vers.  Reiske. 

"•  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the 
modern  province,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain,  (Geograph. 
Nub.  p.  161.  D'Herbelot,  Biblioi  Orient  p.  114,  115.)  The  etymol- 
ogy has  been  most  improbably  deduced  from  Vandalusia,  country  of 
the  Vandals,  (D'AnviUe,  Etats  de  1' Europe,  p.  146,  147,  <kc.)  But  the 
Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies,  in  Arabic,  the  region  of  the 
evening,  of  the  "West,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  U  •«ek8,  is  per- 
fectly apposite,  (Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn,  il  p.  327,  &c) 

^"  The  feU  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  ai )  related  h] 
Mariana,  (tom.  L  p.  238—260,  L  vL  c.  19~-26,  1.  vii  c.  1   2.)    1li» 
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inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  treachery,  the  Spaniards  will 
repeat  the  popular  story  of  his  daughter  Cava;"**  of  a 
virgin  who  was  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  her  sovereign ;  of  a 
father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and  country  to  the  thirst  of 
revenge.  The  passions  of  princes  have  often  been  licentious 
and  destructive ;  but  this  well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself, 
is  indifierently  suppoited  lyp*  external  evidence ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  will  suggest  some  motive  of  interest  and  policy 
more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.'**  Aftei 
the  decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  sup- 
planted by  the  ambition  of  Rodcnrio,  a  noble  Goth,  whose 
father,  the  duke  or  governor  of  a  prdvince,  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  preceding  tyranny.  The  monaK^by  was  still  elective ; 
but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  ^e  steps  of  the  throne, 
were  impatient  of  a  private  statkm.  Their  resentment  was 
the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished  with  the  dissimula- 
tion of  courts:  their  followers  were  excited  by  the  remem- 
brance of  favors  and  the  promise  of  a  revolution ;  and  their 


historian  has  infused  into  his  noble  work  (Historie  de  Rebus  Hispa- 
nic, libri  zxz.  HagsB  Oomitum,  1783,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  with 
the  Continuation  of  Miniana)  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic 
and  after  the  ziith  century,  his  ^owledge  and  judgment  may  be 
safely  trusted.  But  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  frofn  the  prejudices  of 
his  order ;  he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Bucbaaaa,  the  most 
absurd  of  the  national  legends;  he  is  too  careless  of  criticism  and 
chronology,  and  supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  the  chasms  of  historical 
evidence.  These  cnasms  are  large  and  frequent;  Roderic,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  the  father  of  the  Spanish  history,  lived  five  hundred  years 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  more  early  accounts  are  com- 
prised in  some  meagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Bada 
joz,  (Pacensis,)  and  of  Aiphonso  IIL,  king  of  Leon,  which  I  have 
seen  only  in  the  annals  of  I^agL 

*•*  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  difficile  ft  faire  qu*a  prouver. 
Des  Ev^ques  se  roient  ils  lig^es  pour  une-  ^e  I  (Hist  G^nSrale,  c. 
xzvi)    His  argument  is  not  logically  conclusive. 

^**  In  the  story  of  Cava,  Mjuiana  (I  vi  c.  21,  p.  241,  242)  seems  to 
vie  with  the  Lucretia  of  Livy.  Like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes ; 
and  the  oldest  testimony  of  Baronius,  (AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.  D.  713,  Na 
ID,)  that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Gallician  deacon  of  the  ziiith  century, 
only  says.  Cava,  quam  pro  concubin&  utebatur. 

*  Bat,  says  M.  Cond4  the  name  of  La  Cava,  that  of  Alifa  assigned  to 
her  attendant,  and  all  the  oircamstances  with  which  the  tale  is  embe^ished^ 
distinctly  prove  that  this  anecdote  is  nothing  mofe  than  an  An^iaa  fiotion* 
fofonded  on  some  of  the  popular  poetic  romances  of  ^e  country.  Dt 
Ifarles,  (the  abbreviator  of  Cond^,)  Hist  des  Arabes  en  Bspagne,  toL  i  fk 
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uncle  Oppas,  archbi&hop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first 
person  in  the  church,  and  the  second  in  the  8tate«  It  ia 
probable  that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the 
unsuccessful  faction ;  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much 
to  fear  from  the  new  reign;  and  that  the  imprudent  king 
?ould  not  forget  or  foigive  the  injuries  which  Roderic  and  his 
Enmily  had  sustained.  The  merit  and  iotluence  of  the  count 
rendered  him  a  useful  or  formidable  subject:  his  estates 
were  ample,  his  followers  bold  and  numerous  ;  and  it  was  too 
fatally  shown,  that,  by  his  Andalusian  and  Mauritanian  com- 
mands,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. Too  feeble,  however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms, 
he  sought,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  his  rash  invitation 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  produced  the  calamities  of  eight 
hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  personal  interview,  he 
revealed  the  wealth  and  nakeckiess  of  his  country ;  the  weak- 
ness of  an  unpopular  prince ;  the  degeneracy  of  an  effeniinate 
people.  The  Groths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  Barbarians, 
who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen 
of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrenaean  moun- 
tains, the  successors  of  Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long 
peace :  the  walls  of  the  cities  were  mouldered  into  dust :  the 
youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  presump- 
tion of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field 
of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious 
^^racen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and  importance  of  the  attempt ; 
^ut  the  execution  was  delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  com- 
raander  of  the  faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the 
permission  of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
West  to  the  religion  and  throne  of  the  caliphs.  In  his  resi- 
dence of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and  caution,  continued 
his  correspondence  and  hastened  his  preparations.  But  the 
remorse  of  the  conspirators  was  soothed  by  the  fallacious 
assurance  that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and 
spoil,  without  aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond  tne  sea 
that  separates  Africa  from  Europe.'" 


ITf 


170  rpjjQ  Orientals,  Elmacia,  Abulpharagius,  Abulfeda, .  pass  over 
the  conquest  of  Spain  in  silence^  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of 
IfoTairi  and  the  other  Arabian  writers  is  represented,  though  with 
some  foreign  alloy,  by  M.  de  Oardonne,  (Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de 
'[^pagne  sons  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1765,  3  vols,  in 
Smo.  torn,  i  n.  55 — 114,)  and  niore  concisely  by  M.  de  Oulgnias. 
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Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the  fsiitfaful  to  th« 
traitors  and  infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  danger- 
ous trial  oiF  their  strength  and  veracity.  One  hundred  Arabs, 
and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed  over,  in  four  vessels,  from 
Tangier  or  Ceuta :  the  place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  strait  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief; 
and  the  date  of  this  memorable  event^^'  is  fixed  to  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  to  the 
month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  from  the 
Spanish  sera  of  Caesar,"*  seven  hundred  and  ten  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  From  their  first  station,  they  marched  eighteen  miles 
through  ft  hilly  country  to  the  castle  and  town  of  JuKan  : "' 
on  which  (it  is  still  called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name 
of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances  into 
the  sea.  Their  hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians  who 
joined  their  standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  unguarded 

(Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  L  p.  847 — 850.)  The  librarian  of  the  Escurial 
has  not  satisfied  my  hopes :  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with 
diligence  his  broken  materials;  and  the  hi^ory  of  the  conquest  ia 
illustrated  by  some  valuable  fragments  of  Ihe  genuvM  Razis,  (who 
wrote  at  Cordubo,  A.  H.  800,)  of  Ben  Hacil,  <kc.  See  BiUiot  Arabico- 
Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  82,  105,  106,  182,  252,  819—832.  On  this  occa 
sion,  the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been  aided  b^  the  Arabic  learning  of 
liis  friend  the  Abb6  <ie  Longiierue,  and  to  their  joibt  labors  I  am 
deeply  indebted. 

"^  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo;  in  comparing  the  lunar  years 
of  the  He|;ira  with  the  Julian  years  of  the  .£ra,  has  determined  6aro- 
nius,  Mariana,  and  the  crowd  of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  first 
invasiun  in  the  year  718,  and  the  battle  of  Xeres  in  November,  714. 
This  anachronisih  of  three  years  has  been  detected  by  the  more  correct 
industry  of  modern  cfaronologists,  above  all,  of  Pagi,  (Oritica,  torn, 
ill  p.  169,  171 — 174,)  who  have  restored  the  genuine  datfr  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  present  time,  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Gard<Hme, 
who  adopts  the  ancient  error,  (torn.  I  p.  75,)  is  inexcusably  ignorant  or 
careless. 

"'  The  ^ra  of  Cesar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  use 
till  the  jdvth  century,  begins  thirty-eight' years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  I  would  refer  the  origin  to  tlie  general  peace  by  sea  and 
land,  -which  confirmed  the  power  and  partition  of  the  Triumvirs,  (Dion 
Cassius,  1.  xlviii.  p.  547,  553.  Appian,  de  BelL  Civil.  1.  v.  p.  1034, 
edit.  foL)  Spain  was  a  province  of  Csesar  Octavian ;  and  Tarragona, 
which  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus,  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78,)  might 
borrow  from  the  Orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

"*  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
superstitious  belief  of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  dsc,  ara 
deaoibed  by  Thre  Labat  (Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  ItaUe,  tont  i 
u.  907—217)  with  his  usual  pleasantry. 
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proTinoe,  the  richness  of  their  spoil,  and  the  safety  of  theif 
return,  announced  to  their  brethren  the  most  favorable  omena 
of  victory.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  five  thousand  veterans  and 
volunteers  were  embarked  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  a 
dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the  expectation 
of  his  chief;  and  the  necessary  transports  were  provided 
by  the  industry  of  their  too  faithful  ally.  The  Saracens 
landed  "*  at  the  pillar  or  point  of  Europe ;  the  corrupt  and 
familiar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  {Gebel  al  Tarik)  describes 
the  mountain  of  Tarik ;  and  the  intrenchments  of  his  camp 
were  the  first  outline  of  those  fortifications,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and  power  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent  governors  informed  the 
court  of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and  pr(^ress  of  the  Arabs ; 
and  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  £deco,-who  had  been  com- 
manded to  seize  and  bind  the  presumptuous  strangers,  admon- 
ished Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  the  royal 
summons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the  head  of  their  follow- 
ers ;  and  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed 
by  an  Arabic  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  close  afiinity 
of  language,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  nations  of 
Spain.  His  army  consisted  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand 
men ;  a  formidable  power,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had 
been  adequate  to  their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had 
been  augmented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens ;  but  the  Chris- 
tian malecontents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian, 
and  a  crowd  of  Africans  most  greediTy  tasted  the  temporal 
blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz,  the 
town  of  Xeres  "*  has  been  illustrated  by  the  encounter  which 
determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom ;  the  stream  of  the  Gua- 
dalete,  which  faUs  into  the  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and 
marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes  of  three  suc- 
cessive and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  armies 
joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue ;  but  Alaric  would 

"*  The  Nubian  G(eo^prapher  (p.  154)  explains  the  topography  of  the 
war ;  but  it  is  highly  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should 
cjEBCote  the  desperate  and  useless  measure  of  burning  his  ships. 

"*  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Asta  Regia)  is  only  two  league* 
/rom  Cadiz.    In  the  zvith  century  it  was  a  granary  of  com ;  and  the 
wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  to  the  nations  of  £urope,  (Lud.  Nonii  Hia 
pania,  c  13,  p.  64 — 56,  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowle4st 
b'Anville,  Etats  de  I'Europe,  Ag^  p.  154.) 
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have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  his  an  worth  j  successor,  sustabing 
on  his  head  a  diadem  6f  pearls,  encumbered  with  a  flowing 
robe  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  littei 
or  car  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Notwithstanding 
the  valor  of  the  Saracens,  they  tinted  under  the  weight  of 
m.iltitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  overspread  with  six- 
teen thousand  of  their  dead  bodies.  ^'My  brethren,"  said 
Tarik  to  his  surviving  companions,  ^*  the  enemy  is  before  you, 
the  sea  is  behind ;  whither  would  ye  fly  ?  Follow  your  gen- 
era. ;  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  hfe,  or  to  trample  on 
the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans."  Besides  the  resource  of 
despair,  he  confided  in  the  secret  correspondence  and  noctur- 
nal interviews  of  Count  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother 
of  Witiza.  The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
occupied  the  most  important  post :  their  well-timed  defection 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Christians  ;  each  warrior  was  prompted 
by  fear  or  suspicion  to  consult  his  personal  safety ;  and  the 
retnains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in 
the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the 
general  disorder,  Eoderic  started  from  his  car,  and  mounted 
Orelia,  the  fleet^t  of  his  horses ;  but  he  escaped  from  a  sol- 
dier's death  to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Boetia 
or  Guadalquivir.  His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser, 
were  found  on  the  bank ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince 
was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  caliph 
must  have  been  gratified  with  some  meaner  head,  which  was 
exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Damascus.  "And 
such,"  continues  a  valiant  historian  of  the  Arabs,  "is  the 
fate  of  those  kings  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a  field  of 
battle."  "• 

Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  g^iilt  and  in&my, 
that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the 
battle  of  Xeres,  he  recommended  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  the  victorious  Saracen.  "  The  king  of  the  Goths  is  slain  ; 
their  princes  have  fled  before  you,  the  army  is  routed,  the 
nation  is  astonished.     Secure  with  sufficient  detachments  the 

"  '"  ■     '  '  ■  —  ■     ■ -  ■  ■  -■■■■■■■■ »     »    ■    I  ■  I  !■■       I  I  ■  ■■  ■    ■■^— ^^— ^^M^I^W^iM^il^^ 

"'  Id  sane  infortunii  regibus  pedem  ez  acie  referentibus  snpe  oon< 
iingity  (Ben  Hazil  of  Grenada,  in  Bibliot  Arabioo-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p 
827.)  Some  credulous  Spaniards  beUeve  that  King  Roderic,  or  Rodri 
go,  escaped  to  a  hermit's  cell ;  and  others,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a 
tub  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  exclaimed,  with  a  lamentable 
Toioe,  **  They  devour  the  part  with  which  I  have  so  grievously  sinoad." 
(DoQ  Qu:xote,  part  iL  L  in.  c  i) 
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mtieA  of  Bodtica ;  but  in  person,  and  'without  delay,  march  to 
the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the  distracted  Chris- 
tians either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  of  a  new 
monarch,*'  Tank  listened  to  his  advice.  A  Roman  captive 
and  proselyte,  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  him* 
sel^  assaulted  Cordova  widi  seven  hundred  horse :  he  swam 
the  river,  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the  Christians  into 
the  great  church,  where  they  defended  themselves  above 
three  months.  Ajiother  detachment  reduced  the  sea-coast  of 
Bcetica,  whidi  in  the  last  period  of  the  Moorish  power  has 
comprised  in  a  narrow  space  the  populous  kingdom  of  Ore* 
nada.  The  mardi  of  Tarik  from  the  Boetis  to  the  Tagus'** 
was  directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Anda- 
lusia and  Castilie,  till  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls 
of  Toledo."'  The  most  zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  es- 
caped with  the  relics  of  their  saints ;  and  if  the  gates  were 
shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor  had  subscribed  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed  to 
depart  with  their  effects;  seven  churches  were  appropriated 
to  the  Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were 
at  liberty  to  eicercise  their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or 
neglect  Uieir  penance  ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left 
in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction 
of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  But  if  the  justice  of 
Tarik  protected  the  Christians,  his  gratitude  and  policy  re- 
warded the  Jews,  to  whose  secret  or  open  aid  be  was  indebted 
&>r  his  most  important  acquisitions.  Perq^cuted  by  the  kings 
and  synods  of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed  the  alternative 
of  banishment  or  baptism,  that  outcast  nation  embraced  the 
moment  of  revenge :  the  comparison  of  their  past  and  pres- 
ent state  was  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  the  alliance 
between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet  was  main- 
tained till  the  final  aera  of  their  common  expulsion.     From 


^^^  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measnred  by  Mr. 
Swinburne^B  mules  in  ^2k  hours;  but  a  larger  compataUon  must  be 
adopted  for  the  slow  and  devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs 
traversed  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has 
transformed  into  classic  ground  to  the  readers  of  every  nation. 

"•  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  Urba  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urbt 
Megia  in  the  vith  century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius,  (Hispania, 
e.  69,  p.  181—186.)  He  borrows  from  Roderic  ihefatale  pcilalium  of 
Moorish  portraits;  bat  modestly  insicuates  that  it  -^ras  no  more  thaa 
a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
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ihe  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader  spread  his  con* 
quosts  to  the  north,  over,  the  modern  realms  of  Castille  and 
Leon ;  but  it  is  needless  to  enunaerate  the  cities  that  yielded 
on  his  i^proacb,  or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,"* 
transported  from  the  East  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the 
Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Home,  and  presented  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the  Asturian 
mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon  was  the  term  ^**  of 
the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had  performed,  with  the  speed 
of  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march,  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
from  the  rock,  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  fail- 
ure of  land  -compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  he  was  recalled 
to  Toledo,  to. excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing  a  kingdom 
in  the  absence,  of  his  general.  Spain,  which,  in  a  more  sav- 
age and  dborderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the 
arms  of  the  Eomans,*  was  overrun  in  a  few  months  by  those 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission 
and  treaty,  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the 
only .  chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a  prisoner  into  their 
hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been.irrevocably  judged 
In  the  field  of  Xeres ;  and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each  part 
of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who 
had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the  whole.^'^  That 
strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  successive  seasons  of  fam- 
ine and  pestilence ;  and  ih^  governors,  who  were  impatient 
to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 

"'  Id  the  Historia  Arabum,  (c.  9,  p.  17,  ad  calcem  Mmacin,)  Rod< 
one  of  Toledo  deaci'ibes  the  emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of 
Medinat  Almeyda,  in  Arabic  words  and  letters.  He  appears  to  be 
conversant  with  the  Mahometan  writers;  but-1  cannot  agree  with  M. 
Je  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  L  p.  860,)  that  he  had  read  and  tran- 
scribed Novairi ;  because  he  was  dead  a  hundred  years  before  Noyairi 
composed  his  history.  This  mistake  is. founded  on  a  still  grosser  erron 
M.  ae  Guignes  confounds  the  historian  Roderic  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  in  the  xiiith  century,  with  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whp  goyemed 
Spain  in  the  be^ning  of  tne  xvith,  and  was  the  subject,,  not  the  au« 
thor,  of  hiatoricaT  compositions. 

^*®  Tank  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock,  the  boast  of  Reg- 
nard  and  his  oompaoions  in  their  Lapland  journey, 

^'  Hie  tandem  stetimus,  nobis  ubi  defait  orbis/* 

*•*  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas«  and  eyery  chief  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagins : 
Omnis  Hispania  dudum  siib  uno  regimioe  Gothorum,  omnis  ezerdtof 
HispanisB  in  uno  congr^atus  Ismaelitarum  Don  yaluit  sustinere  imp^^ 
tmn.  (CbroD.  Alphonsi  Eegia,  apud  Pagi,  torn,  iil  p.  1'7'ir.) 
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provisions  of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the  Christians,  superstition 
likewise  contributed  her  terrors :  and  the  subtle  Ajrab  encour- 
aged the  repcM^t  of  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  and  of  the 
portraits  of  the  destined  conquerors  of  Spain,  that  were  dis- 
covered on  breaking  open  an  apartment  of  the  royal  palace. 
Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive :  some  invinciUe 
fugitives  preferred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in  the  Astu- 
"ian  valleys  ;  the  hardy  mountaineers  repulsed  the  slaves  of  the 
*aliph  ;  and  the  sword  of  Pelagius  has  been  transformed  into 
the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  kings/"* 

On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  of 
Musa  degenerated  into  envy ;  and  he  began,  not  to  com- 
plain, but  to  fear,  that  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  and  eight  thou- 
sand Africans,  he  passed  over  in  person  from  Mauritania  to 
Spain :  the  first  of  his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the 
Koreish ;  his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa ;  the 
three  younger  brethren  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to  second 
the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  father.  At  his  landing  in  Al- 
gezire,  he  was  respectfully  entertained  by  Count  Julian,  who 
stifled  his  inward  remorse,  and  testified,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  that  the  victory  of  the  Arabs  had  not  impaired  his 
attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet  remained  for 
the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance  of  the  Goths  had 
compared  their  own  numbers  and  those  of  the  invaders ;  the 
cities  from  which  the  march  of  Tarik  had  declined  considered 
themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the  bravest  patriots  defended 
the  fortifications  of  Seville  and  Merida.  They  were  suc- 
cessively besieged  and  reduced  by  the  labor  of  Musa,  who 
transported  his  camp  from  the  Boetis  to  the  Anas,  from 
the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana.  When  he  beheld  the 
works  of  Roman  magnificence,  the  bridge,  the  aqueducts,  the 
triumphal  arches,  and  the  theatre,  of  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  Lusitania,  "  I  should  imagine,"  said  he  to  hia  four  com- 
panions, ^^  that  the  human  race  must  have  united  th^dr  art  and 
power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city :  happy  is  the  man  who 
shall  become  its  master  T'  He  aspired  to  that  hap3nnes8,  but 
the  Emeritans  sustained  on  this  occasion  the  honor  of  their 
descent  from  the  veteran   legionaries  of  Augustus  '**     Dis 


^^  The  revival  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  i^  distinedj 
tliDiigh  concisely  noticed  by  lyAnville,  fEtats  de  TEurope,  p.  1S9.) 
^  The  honorable  relics  of  the  OantaWian  war  (Dioo  Oassxus,  1  liii 
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daining  the  confinement  of  their  walls,  they  gave  battle  to  the 
Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but  an  ambuscade  rising  from  the  shelter 
of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their  indiscretion,  and  inter- 
cepted their  return.  The  wooden  turrets  of  assault  were 
rolled  forwards  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart;  but  the  defence 
of  Merida  was  obstinate  and  long ;  and  the  castie  of  the  mar- 
tyrs was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses  of  the  Mos- 
lems. The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at  length  subdued 
by  &mine  and  despair;  and  the  prudent  victor  disgujsed  his 
impatience  under  the  names  of  clemency  and  esteem.  The 
alternative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the  churches  were 
divided  between  the  two  religions ;  and  the  wealth  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gallida,  was  con- 
fiscated as  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midway  be- 
tween Merida  and  Toledo,  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted  the 
vicegerent  of  the  caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace  of 
the  Gothic  kings.  Their  first  interview  was  cold  and  formal : 
a  rigid  account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures  of  Spain :  the 
character  of  Tarik  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy ;  and 
the  hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ignominiously  scourged 
by  the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict  was 
the  discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the 
primitive  Moslems,  that,  after  this  public  indignity,  Tarik  could 
serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  reduction  of  the  Tarragonest  prov- 
ince. A  mosch  was  erected  at  Saragossa,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Eoreish :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the 
vessels  of  Syria;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the 
Pyrensean  mountains  into  their  Gallic  province  of  Septimania 
or  Languedoc***  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Carcassone, 
Musa  found,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  equestrian 
statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Nar- 

■  II  I     ■  I  .1111  I     I  iiii  ■  ,  ■nil.. 

p.  720)  were  planted  in  this  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  perhape  of  Spain, 
(Bubmittit  cm  tota  suos  Hispania  fascefl.)  Nonius  (Hispania,  c  81,  p 
.106 — 110)  enumerates  the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with  a 
sigh :  Urbs  ha)c  olim  nobilissima  ad  magnam  incolarum  infrequentiam 
delapsa  est,  et  prseter  priscaB  claritatis  ruinas  nihil  ostendit 

*"  Both  the  interpreters  of  Novairi,  De  Guignes  (Hist  des  Huns, 
torn.  i.  p.  849)  and  Cardonne,  (Hist  de  FAfrique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn. 
i.  p.  93,  74, 104,  135,)  lead  Musa  into  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  1 
find  no  mention  of  this  enterprise,  either  in  Roderic  of  Toledo,  or  tlie 
MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  invasion  of  tlie  Saracens  is  postf)oned  ^ 
a  French  chronicle  till  the  ixth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  A.  D. 
tSl,  (I^igi,  Gritica,  tono.  ill  n.  1*77, 196.  Historians  of  France^  torn.  vL) 
I  much  question  whether  Musa  ever  passed  the  Pyrenees. 
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bonne,  he  returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the  Gallidan  and  Lnsi- 
tanian  shDres  of  the  ocean.  Daring  the  absence  of  the  fotber, 
his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insni^nts  of  Seville,  and  re> 
duoed,  from  Malaga  to  Vaientia,  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean: his  original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  vaKant 
Theodemir^'*  will  represent  the  manners  and  poli<7^  of  the 
times.  *^7%e  conditions  of  peace  agreed  and  9wom  between 
Abdelaziz^  the  eon  cf  Mvaa^  ike  eon  of  Naedr,  and  Theodemir 
prince  of  the  Oothe,  In  the  name  of  the  most  mereiinl  God, 
Abdelaziz  makes  peace  on  these  conditions :  theU  Theodemir 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  principality;  nor  any  injury  be 
offered  to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  children,  the  re* 
ligion  and  temples,  of  the  Christians :  that  Theodemir  shall 
freely  deliver  his  seven  *  cities,  Orihuela,  Yalentola,  Alicanti 
Mola,  Vacasora,  Bigerra,  (now  Bejar,)  Ora,  (or  Opta,)  and 
Lorca :  that  he  shall  not  assist  or  entertain  the  enemies  of  the 
caliph,  but  shall  fiiithfully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  their 
hostile  designs :  that  himself,  and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles, 
shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold,  four  measures  of  wheat, 
as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  honey,  oil, 
and  vinegar ;  and  that  each  of  their  vassab  shall  be  taxed  at 
one  moiety  of  the  said  imposition.  Given  the  fourth  of 
Regeb,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed 
with  the  names  of  four  Mussulman  witnesses."  '**  Theodemir 
and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncommon  lenity ;  but  the 
rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a 
fifth,  according  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  the  Chris- 
tians.^'^     In    this  revolution,   many  partial   calamities  were 

***  Four  hundred  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Murcia  and 
Carthagena  retain  in  the  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi  (p,  154, 161)  the 
name  of  Tadmir,  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  TEurope,  p.  166.  Pagi,  tom.  iiL 
p.  174.)  In  the  present  decay  of  Spanish  agriculture,  Mr.  Swinburne 
(Travels  into  Spain,  p.  119)  surveyed  with  pleasure  the  delicious  val- 
ley from  Murcia  to  Orihuela,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest  corn 
pulse,  lucerne,  oranges,  <&c. 

"*  See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
Hispana,  tom.  iL  p.  105, 106.  It  is  signed  the  4th  of  the  month  of 
Regeb,  A.  H.  94,  the  5tii  of  April,  A.  D.  713 ;  a  date  which  seems  to 
prolong  the  resistance  of  Theodemir,  and  the  government  of  Musa. 

^"  From  the  history  of  Sandovtd,  p.  87.  Fleury  (Hist  Eodes.  torn. 
IJL  p.  261)  has  given  the  substance  of  another  treaty  concluded  A 

*  Oibbon  has  made  eight  cities :  in  Conde's  tnmslatian  Bigera  does  IMIl 
apjMWf.— M. 
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inOicted  by  the  rarnal  or  religpous  passioos  of  the  enthusiasts : 
some  churches  were  pro&ned  by  the  new  worship :  some 
relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols :  the  rebels  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  one  town  (an  obscure  place  between 
Cordova  and  Seville)  was  raxed  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  wo 
compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  €K>th8y  or  its  recovery 
by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  "Arragon,  we  must  applaud  the 
moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evening  of 
life,  though  he  affected  to  disguise  his  age  by  coloring  with  a 
red  powder  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of 
action  and  glory,  his  breast  was  still  fired  with  the  ardor  of 
youth;  and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as 
the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With*  a  powerful 
armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  |>repariog  to  repass  the 
Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  declining  king- 
doms of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  unity 
of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican.  From  thence,  subduing 
the  Barbarians  of  (rermany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Euzine  Sea,  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  returning 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions  with  An- 
tioch  and  the  provinces  of  Sjrria.*"*  But  his  vast  enterprise, 
perhaps  of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed  extravagant  to 
inilgar  minds ;  and  the  visionary  conqueror  was  soon  reminded 
uf  his  dependence  and  servitude.  The  friends  of  Tarik  had 
rffectually  stated  his  services  and  wrongs:  at  the  court  of 
Damascus,  the  proceedings  of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  inten- 
tions were  suspected,  and  his  delay  in  complying  with  the  first 
invitation  was  chastised  by  a  harsher  and  more  peremptory 

M,  0.  '782,  A.  D.  134,  between  an  Arabian  chief  and  the  Goths  and 
Romans,  of  the  territory  of  Oooimbra  in  Portugal  The  tax  of  the 
churches  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold ;  of  the  monasteries, 
fifty ;  of  the  cathedrals,  one  hundred ;  the  Christians  are  judged  by 
theur  count,  but  in  capital  oases  he  must  consult  the  alcaide.  The 
church  doors  must  be  shut,  and  thev  must  respect  the  name  of  Ma- 
homet I  have  not  the  original  before  me;  it  would  confirm  or 
destroy  a  dark  suspicion,  that  the  piece  has  been  forged  to  introduce 
die  imraunitv  of  a  neighboring  convent. 

'**  This  design,  which  is  attested  by  uveral  Arabian  historians, 
(pardonue,  torn.  I  p.  95,  96,^  may  be  compared  with  that  of  MitLri- 
dates,  to  march  from  the  Cnmsea  to  Rome ;  or  with  that  of  Ciesar,  ts 
eooqner  the  East,  and  return  home  by  the  North ;  and  all  three  art 
pnliips  surpassed  by  the  rnU  and  sooccasfnl  enterprii>e  of  HannibaL 
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iammoDs.  An  intrepid  messenger  of  the  caliph  entered  hk 
camp  fit  Lugo  in  GaUicia,  and  in  the  presence  of  4ne  Saracens 
and  Christians  arrested  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  His  own 
loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops,  inculcated  the  duty  of  obedi 
ence :  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated  by  the  recall  of  his  rival^ 
and  the  permission  of  investang  with  his  two  governments  his 
two  sons,  Abdidlah  and  Abdd[azt&  His  long  triumph  from 
Ceuta  to  Damascus  displayed  the  spoils  of  Africa  and  the 
treasures  of  Spain:  four  hundred  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold 
coronets  and  girdles,  were  distinguished  in  his  train ;  and  the 
number  of  male  and  female  captives,  selected  for  their  birth 
or  beauty,  was  computed  at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thou- 
sand persons.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine, 
he  was  apprised  of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  the  caliph,  by 
a  private  messa^  from  .Soliman,  his  brother  and  presumptive 
heir ;  who  wished  to  reserve  for  his  own  reign  the  spectacle 
of  victory.  Had  Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would 
have  been  criminal:  he  pursued  his  march,  and  found  an 
enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial  judge 
against  a  popular  antagonist,  he  was  convicted  of  vanity  and 
falsehood ;  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
either  exhausted  his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness.  The 
unworthy  treatment  of  Tarik  was  revenged  by  a  similar  in- 
dignity ;  and  the  veteran  commander,  after  a  public  whipping, 
stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he 
obtained  a  decent  exile,  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might  have  been 
satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  his  fears  demanded  the 
extirpation  of  a  potent  and  injured  &mily.  A  sentence  of  death 
was  intimated  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants 
of  the  throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  forms,  if  not 
the  substance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in  this  bloody  exe- 
cution. In  the  mosch  or  palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was 
slain  by  the  swords  of  the  conspirators ;  they  accused  their 
governor  of  claiming  the  honors  of  royalty ;  and  hb  scandal- 
ous marriage  with  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Roderic,  oflfended 
the  prejudices  both  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems.  By  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  the  head  of  the  son  was  presented  to  the 
father,  with  an  insulting  question,  whether  he  acknowledged 
the  features  of  the  rebel?  "I  know  his  features,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  indignation:  ^'I  assert  his  innocence;  ani  I 
imprecate  the  same,  a  juster  fate,  against  the  authors  of  hia 
death."    The  age  and  despair  of  Musa  raised  him  above  th« 
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power  of  kings ;  and  he  expired  at  Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a 
oroken  heart  His  rival  was  more  &Torably  treated :  his 
lervices  were  forgiven ;  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  /Crowd  of  slaves.*''  I  am  ignorant  whether  Count 
Fulian  was  rewarded  with  the  death  which  he  deserved  in- 
deed, though  not  from  the  hands  of  tiie  Saracens ;  but  the  tale 
of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of  Witiza  is  disproved  hj  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were 
reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  ci  their  father ;  but  on  the 
iecease  of  £ba,  Uie  elder,  his  daughter  was  unjustly  despoiled 
of  her  portion  by  the  violence  (^  her  unole  Sigebut  The 
Gothic  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hashem,  and 
obtained  the  restitution  of  her  inheritance ;  but  she  was  given 
in  marriage  to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  sons,  Isaac  and 
Ibrahim,  were  received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that 
was  due  to  their  origin  and  riches. 

A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious  state  by  the  in- 
troduction of  strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  the  natives  ; 
and  Spain,  which  had  been  successively  tinctured  with  Punic, 
and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  imbibed,  in  a  few  generations, 
the  name  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors, 
and  the  twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs,  were 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  civil  and  military  followers, 
who  preferred  a  distant  fortune  to  a  narrow  home  :  the  private 
and  public  interest  was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
faithful  colonies ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  com- 
memorate the  tribe  or  country  of  their  Eastern  progenitors. 
The  victorious  though  motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa 
asserted,  by  the  name  of  Spaniards,  their  original  claim  of 
conquest ;  yet  they  allowed  their  brethren  of  £^pt  to  share 
their  establishments  of  Murcia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion 
of  Damascus  was  planted  at  Cordova ;  that  of  Eraesa  at  Se 
viUe ;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  at  Jaen ;  that  of  Palestine 
at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The  natives  of  Yemen  and 
Persia  were  scattered  round  Toledo  and  the  inland  country, 
and  the  fertile  seats  of  Grenada  were  bestowed  on  ten  thou- 


*••  I  mnch  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works 
of  the  viiith  century,  a  Life  of  Mnsa,  and  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Tarik.  Of  Hiese  authentic  pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a 
grandson  of  Musa,  who  had  escaped  fr<ffn  the  massacre  of  his  kindred; 
the  latter,  by  the  vizier  of  the  first  Abdalrahman,  caliph  of  Spain,  who 
might  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  yeterans  or  the  oonquerci^ 
(BiUiot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn,  ii  p.  36, 189.) 
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•and  horaetnen  of  Syria  and  Irak,  the  cliiidren  of  the  pitreeC 
and  most  noble  of  the  Arabian  tribes/**  A  spirit  of  emtda- 
tion,  sometipes  beneficial,  more  frequently  dangerous,  was 
nourished  by  these  heteditvy^  fiictioiia*  Ten  yews  after  the 
conquest,  a  map  of  the  province  was  presented  to  the  caliph  : 
the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  harbors,  the  inhabitants  and  cities, 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
earth. ^*^  In  the  space  of  two .  centuries,  the  gifts  of  nature 
were  improved  by  the  agriculture,'*'  the  manufactures,  and 
the  commerce,  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  effects  of 
their  diligence  have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  their 
fancy.  The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain 
solicited  the  support  of  the  Christians;  and  in  his  edict  pf 
peace  and  protection,  he  contents  himself  with  a  modest  im- 
position x)f  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  ten  thousand  horses,  as  many  mules,  one  thousand 
cuirasses,  with  an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.'** 
The  most  powerful  of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same 
kingdom  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and  forty-five 
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Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispaiia,  torn,  il  p.  82,  262.  The  former  of  these 
quotations  is  taken  from  a  JBiographta  HUpanica^  by  an  Arabian  of 
Yalentia^  (see  the  copioua  Extracts  of  Casin,  torn,  il  p.  30 — 121 ;)  and 
the  latter  from  a  general  Chronology  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  the  African 
and  Spanish  Dynasties,  with  a  particular  History  of  the  kingdom  oi 
Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has  given  ahnost  an  entire  version,  (Bibliot; 
ArabicO'Hispana,  torn.  ii.  pu  177 — ^81  a)  The  author,  £bn  Ehateb,  a 
native  of  Grenada,  and  a.  contemporary  of  Novairi  and  Abulfeda,  (born 
A.  D.  1313,  died  A.  D.  1374,)  was  an  historian,  geographer,  physician, 
poet,  <fea,  (tom.  iljp.  71,  72.) 

"^  Cardonne,  Hist  de  I'Afrique  et  de  Tfispagne,  torn.  i.  p.  116, 117. 

^'^  A  copious  treatise  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the 
xiith  century,  is  in  the  Escurial  library,  and  Casiri  had  some  thoughts 
of  translating  it  He  gives  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted,  Arabs  as  well 
as  Greeks,  Latins,  <&c. ;  but  it  is  much  if  the  Andalusian  saw  these 
strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  countryman  Columella,  (Casiri, 
Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  L  p.  328 — ^338.) 

'*'  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p^  104.  Casiri  translates  the 
original  testimony  of  the  nistorian  Basis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabic 
Biographia  Hispanica,  pars  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised 
at  the  address,  Prindpibus  cssterisque  Christianis  Hispania  suis  Coi- 
iellcB,  The  name  of  Castello  was  unknown  in  the  viiith  century ;  the 
kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1022,  a  hundred  years  after  th«t 
Ume  of  Basis,  (Bibliot  torn.  ii.  p.  830,)  and  the  appellation  was  always 
expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  pvovince,  but  of  a  line  of  castles  independ- 
ent of  the  Moorish  yoke,  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  VEurope,  p.  166—170.) 
Had  Casiri  been  a  critic,  bo  would  have  cleared  a  difficulty,  peihapp 
9i  his  own  makini^ 
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thoinand  dinars  or  pieces  of  gold,  about  six  millions  of  ster- 
ling money ;  ^**  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  most  prob* 
ably  surpassed  the  united  revenues  of  the  Christian  monarchs. 
His  royid  seat  of  Gordoya  contained  six  hundred  moschs,  nine 
hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand  houses ;  he  gave 
laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three  hundred  of  the  second 
and  third  order;  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Guadalquivii 
were  adorned  wiUi  twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
Arabs  might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  they  created  and  they 
describe  ^e  most  prosperous  sera  of  the  iiaieB,  the  cultivation, 
and  the  populousness  of  Spain,'** 

The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet ; 
but  among  the  TBrknis  precepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the 
caliphs  sheeted  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might  tend  to 
diomn  the  resistance  of  the  unbelievers.  Arabia  was  the 
temple  and  patrimony  of  the  God  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld 
with  less  jealousy  and  affection  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
polytheists  and  idolaters,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  name, 
might  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries ;  '*'  but  a  wise 
pohcy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice ;  and  after  some  acts 
of  intolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindostan 
have  spared  the  pagods  of  that  devout  and  populous  country. 

■■■'■'■■  m       ■■         I       --     — -^     ■■■—II      ■■■■■■■         ■■■■■■■■■■,■      ■       ■■  i.^M.   I    I   p  ■■!■■  ■  ■—  m     — —      ■  ■■  I  I  ■    I      ■    ■■■ 

^'*  Oardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  887,  888.  He  computes  the  revenue  at 
180,000,000  of  French  livres.  The  entire  picture  of  peace  and  pros 
perity  reUeyes  the  bloody  umformity  of  the  Moorish  annaU. 

"*  I  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  interesting  work 
which  has  only  been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid ' 
Bihlwtheca  Arabico-Jffispana  JEseuricUetUis,  opera  et  studio  MichaelU 
Ceuirif  Syro  MaronitcB,  Matriti,  infolioy  tomua  pHcT^  1760,  iomuH  pos' 
terioft  1770.  The  execution  of  this  work  does  honor  to  the  Spanish 
press ;  the  MSS.,  to  the  number  of  MDCCCLL,  are  judiciously  classed 
oj  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw  iome  light  on  the  Mahom- 
etan literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are  now  secure,  but 
the  task  has  been  supinely  delayed,  till,  in  the  year  1671,  a  fire  con- 
sumed the  greatest  part  of  the  Escurial  library,  rich  in  the  spoils  of 
Grenada  and  Morocco.* 

"*  The  Harhiiy  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1. 
Those  who,  heaidss  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Atheists, 
Utrique,  quamdin  prineeps  aliquia  inter  Mohammedanos  superest, 
oppngnari  debent  donee  relig^onem  amplectantur,  nee  reqnies  lis  con- 
ceaenda  est^  nee  pretimn  acceptandum  pro  obtinendft  oonsc'^ntias 
libertate,  (Rehmd,  JOissertat  z.  de  Jure  MUitari  Mohammedan,  toia 
ttl  p.  14 ;)  a  rigid  theory  I 

Conpare  the  valuable  work  of  Conde,  Historia  de  k  DoniaaeioB  4m  Im 
enEspaiia.    Madrid,  ISdO.-lC. 
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The  disciples  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus,  were  sol* 
emnlj  invited  to  accept  the  more  perfect  revelation  of  Ma- 
homet; but  if  they  preferred  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religions  wcmihip."^  In  a  fidd  of  batde  the  forfeit  lives  of 
the  prisoners  were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of  Islam  ;  the 
females  were  bound  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  masterB^ 
and  a  race  of  sincere  proselytes  was  gradually  multiplied  by 
the  edncati(Hi  of  the  infiint  captives.  Bat  the  millions  of  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  band  of  the 
faithful  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured,  rather  than  con- 
strained, to  declare  their  belief  in  <»ie  God  and  the  apostle 
of  God.  By  the  .repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a 
foreskin,  the  subject  or  the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  ciiminal, 
arose  in  a  moment  the  free  and  equal  companion  of  the  vic- 
torious Moslenffi.  Every  sin  was  expiated,  every  engagement 
was  dissolved:  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  superseded  by  the 
indulgence  of  nature ;  the  active  spirits  who  slept  in  the  clois- 
ter were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in 
the  convulsion  of  the  world,  every  member  of  a  new  society 
ascended  to  the  natural  level  of  his  capacity  and  courage. 
The  minds  of  the  multitude  were  tempted  by  the  invisible  as 
well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Arabian  prophet;  and 
charity  will  hope  that  many  of  his  proselytes  entertained  a 
serious  conviction  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  revelation. 
In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  polyt^eist,  it  must  appear  worthy 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  nature.  More  pure  than  the 
system  of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal  than  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem  less  inconsistent  with  reason 
than  the  creed  of  myst^  and  superstition,  which,  in  the 
seventh  century,  disgraced  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and  Africa,  the  na- 
tional religion  has  been  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith. 
The  ambiguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among  the 
lects  of  the  East;  but  the  profane  writings  of  Zoroaster"' 

'*'  The  difltinction  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect^  be- 
tween the  ffarbii  and  the  people  of  the  Book,  the  beUevers  in  sobm 
divine  revelation,  is  correctly  defined  in  the  conversation  of  the  caliph 
Al  Mamtin  with  the  idolaters  or  Sabseans  of  Gharrse,  (Hettinger,  Hist 
Orientj).  107, 108.) 

'*'  The  Zend  or  Pazend,  the  bible  of  the  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by 
tfianaselyes,  or  at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  books 
whidi  Abraham  received  from  heaven ;  and  their  religion  ia  honoraiblf 
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might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abraham,  be  dexlerouslj 
connected  with  the  ehain  of  divine  revelation.  Their  evil 
principle,  the  daemon  Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the 
rival,  or  as  the  creature,  of  the  God  of  light.  The  temples 
of  Persia  were  devoid  of  images ;  but  the  worship  of  the  sun  m. 

and  of  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  criminal  idol-  \ 

atry."*  The  milder  sentiment  was  consecrated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Mahomef^  and  the  prudence  of  the  caliphs;  the 
Magians  or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians among  the  people  of  the  written  law  ;**^  and  as  late  as 
the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  afford 
a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public  toleration.*** 
Under  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  the  Mahometan  law 
secured  to  the  Ghebers  of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties: b.\»  the  recent  and  humble  mosch  was  overshadowed 

styled  the  religion  of  Abraham,  (IKHerbloi^  Bibliot  Orient,  p.  '701 ; 
Hyde,  de  ReUgione  veterum  Persarum,  c,  iii.  p.  2'7»  28,  &c)  I  much 
fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  and.  free  description  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Zoroaster.*  Dr,  Prideauz  (Connection,  vol  L  p.  SCO,  octavo) 
adopts  the  opinion,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some 
Jewish  prophet  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persians,  who 
have  been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honor,  a  poor 
honor,  of  beins  their  masters. 

'**  The  Araman  Nights,  a  fiiithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  represent  in  the  most  odious  dolors  of  the  Magians,  or 
Worshippers  of  fire,  to  whom  they  atirihute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a 
Mussulman.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  has  not  the  least  afi&iity  with 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and  tlie  sword  of  Timour  was  sharjiened  by  this  mistake,  (Hist  de  Ti- 
mour  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali  Yezdi,  L  v. 

*^  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gkignier,  tom.  iii.  p.  114, 115.) 

***  HsB  tres  sectas,  Judaei,  Ghristiani,  et  qui  inter  Persas  Ma£^oruir, 
institutis  addicti  sunt,  kot'  MoxnVf  popuii  Itbri  dicuntur,  (Reland,  IMs- 
sertat  tom.  iii  p.  16.)  The  caliph  AI  Mamun  confirms  this  honorable 
distinction  in  favor  of  the  three  sects,  with  the  vague  and  equivocal 
religion  of  the  Sabseans,  under  which  the  ancient  polythebts  of  CharriB 
were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship,  (Hettinger,  Hist 
Orient  p.  167, 168.) 

••*  This  singular  story  is  related  by  D*Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient,  p 
448,  449,)  on  the  faith  of  Ehondemir,  and  by  Mirdiond  himself,  (Hist 
prioTum  Regum  Persarum,  Ac.,  p.  9, 10,  not  p.  88,  89.) 


*  Whatever  the  real  age  of  the  Zendavesta,  pnhlished  hy  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  whether  of  the  time  of  Ardeschir  Baoeghan,  accordiD^  to  Mr. 
Krskine,  or  of  much  higher  intiqaity,  it  may  he  considered,  I  conceive,  both 
a  "  pare  and  a  free/'  though  imperfect,  description  cf  Zoroastrianism ;  par* 
Uo^rly  with  the  iHastratums  of  Uie  original  trandator,  and  of  the  Qeraiaa 
KisBker— M. 

▼ou  V. — M 
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by  the  antique  splendor  of  Uie  adjoining  temple  of  fire.  A 
fiinatic  Iman  deplored,  in  his  sermonft,  the  scandalous  neigh- 
borhood, and  aocused  the  weakness  or  indifference  of  the 
fidthful.  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  pe<^le  assembled  in  tu- 
mult; ike  two  houses  of  prayer  were  consumed  by  the 
flames,  but  the  vacant  ground  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  foundations  of  a  new  mosch*  The  injured  Magi  appealed 
to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan ;  he  promised  justice  and  relief; 
when,  behold  I  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  grave 
character  and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  the  idola- 
trous fitne  had  fftever  existed;  the  inqubition  was  silenced 
and  their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the  historian  Mir* 
chond*")  with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perjury.'**  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were  ruined  by  the 
insensible  and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries.  It  was 
insensible^  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memorial  of 
time  or  place,  of  peraecution  or  resistan(se.  It  was  general, 
smce  the  whole  realm,  from  Shirais  to  Samarcand,  imbibed 
the  faith  of*ll(e  Koran ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native 
tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahometans  of  Persia.*** 
In  the  mountains  and  deserts,  an  obstinate  race  of  unbelievers 


*''*  Hirchond,  (Mohammed  Emir  Kboondah  Shah,)  a  natiye  of  Horat, 
composed  in  ih«  Persian  language  a  general  history  of  the  East,  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  876,  (A.  D.  14*71.)  In  the  year 
904  (A.  D.  1498)  the  historian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely 
library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbre- 
viated  in  three  TOlnmes  by  his  son  Khondemir,  A.  H.  92*7,  A.  D.  1520^ 
The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished  by  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
(Hist,  de  Genghiacan,  p.  587,  538,  544, 545.)  are  loosely  confounded  by 
B'Herbelot,  (p.  858,  410,  994,  995 :)  but  his  numerous  extracts,  under 
the  improper  name  of  Khondemir,  belong  to  the  father  rather  than 
the  son.  llie  historian  of  Genghizcan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond, 
which  he  received  firom  the  hands  of  his  friend  D'Herbelot  himsel£ 
A  curious  fragment  (the  Taherum  and  SofiG&rian  Dynasties)  has  been 
Ifttdy  published  in  Persic  and  Li^n,  (Viennss,  1782,  in  4to.,  cum  noUs 
Bernard  de  Jenisch ;)  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continua* 
tion  of  Mirchond. 

'^  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  prsestitisse  opinabantur.  Yet 
Mirchond  must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  legal 
toleration  of  the  Magi,  cui  (the  fire  temple)  peracto  singulis  annis 
cemdi  uti  sacra  Mohammedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestiis  ac 
oneribus  libero  esse  licuit 

'®*  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavi^e 
ihe  pILemite,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  reigned  lo 
the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  (D'Herbelot^ 
BiUiot  Orient  p.  855.)    But  his  soldiers  and  successors,  the  BiiwUbu 
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adhered  to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers ;  and  a  faint  tiadi 
tion  of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  province  of 
Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  of 
Surat^  and  in  the  colony  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  planted 
by  Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff 
has  retired  to  Mount. Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Yezd :  the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continues  to  burn)  is  inacces- 
sible to  the  pro&ne ;  but  his  residence  is  the  school,  the  ora 
cle,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Ghebers,  whose  hard  and 
uniform  features  attest  the  unmingled  purity  of  their  blood. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  elders,  ,^ighty  thousand  fami- 
lies maintain  an  innocent  and  industrious  life:  their  subsist- 
ence is  derived  from  some  curious  manufactures  and  mechanic 
trades ;  and  they  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  fervor  of  a  reli- 
gious duty.  Their  ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw 
Abbas,  who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures  the  prophetic 
books  of  Zoroaster ;  and  this  obscure  remnant  of  the  Magiana 
IS  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their  preseni 
sovereigns.'** 

The  Northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  aftei*  a  long  and  perfect  establishment^ 
has  been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts,  which  had  been 
taught  by  Carthage  and  Bome,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
ignorance;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and  Augustin  was  no 
longer  studied.  Five  hundred  episcopal  churches  were  over- 
turned by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Donatists,  the  Yaodals,  and 
the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  clergy  declined; 
and  the  people,  without  discipline,  or  knowledge,  or  hope, 
submissively  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet 
Within  fifty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Africa  informed  the  caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  in- 
fidels was  abolished  by  their  conversion ;"*''. and,  though  he 

i : ' 

either  professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith ;  and  under  their 
dynasty  (A.  D.  933-1020)  I  should  say  the  fall  of  the  religion  of 
Sforoaster. 

^**  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  John 
Ohardin,  not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  inquisi- 
tive of  our  modem  travellers,  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  ii.  p.  109, 179 — 
18*7,  in  4to.)  His  brethren,  Retro  della  VaUe,  Olearius,  Thevenot, 
Tavemier,  <tEC,  whom  I  have  fruiUessIy  searched,  had  neither  eyes  nor 
attention  for  this  interesting  people. 

^^'^  The  letter  of  Ahd3ulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  th* 
caliph  Aboul  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbassides,  is  dated  A  H.  181^ 
Clb|4l)iiP6,  Hist  de  TAfiiqiie  et  dt  TDspagpe,  torn.  L  p.  IttS.) 
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iongkt  to  di^nise  his  fraud  and  rebelfion,  his  speeioos  pre* 
tenoe  was  drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  tlia 
Mahometan  fiiith.  In  the  next  age,  an  extraordinarj  miasioo 
of  five  bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria  to  Gairoon. 
Thej  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to  cherish  and 
revive  the  dying  embers  of  Christianitj :  '^  bat  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  foreign  prelate,  a  stranger  to  the  Latins,  an  enemy 
to  the  Catholics,  supposes  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the 
African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the  suc- 
cessor of  St  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could 
maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  unfortunate  priest  who 
was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  implored  the  arms  and 
the  protection  of  the  Vatican ;  and  he  bitterly  complains  that 
his  naked  body  had  been  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that 
his  authority  was  disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering 
pillars  of  his  throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Sev- 
enth '**  are  destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan 
that  they  both  worship  the  same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  but  the  complaint  that  three  bish- 
ops could  no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother,  an- 
nounces the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  order. 
The  Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  long  since  submitted 
to  the  practice  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence  from 
wine  and  pork;  and  the  name  of  Masarabea*^*  (adoptive 
Arabs)  was  applied  to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.' 


Ill 


'"'  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  66.  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex, 
p.  287,  288. 

'^  Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX.  epist  8 ;  Gregor, 
VtL  L  L  epist.. 22,  28,  L  ill  epiat  19,  20, 21 ;  and  the  critieisms  of  Pagi, 
(torn.  iy.  A.  D.  1053,  No.  14,  A.  D.  1078,  No.  18,)  who  investigates  the 
name  and  family  of  the  Moorish  prince,  with  whom  the  proudest  of  the 
Roman  pontifib  so  politely  coiTesponds. 

^^^  Mozarabes,  or  Mostarabes,  adscUitii,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Latin, 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  39,  40.  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana, 
tom.  IL  p.  18.)  The  Mozarabic  liturgy,'  the  ancient  ritaal  of  the  church 
of  Toledo,  has  been  attacked  by  the  popes,  and  exposed  to  ^e  doubtful 
trials  of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  (Marian.  Hist  Hispan.  torn,  i  L  is.  a  18, 
p.  878.)  It  was,  or  rather  it  Is,  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  yet  in  the  zith 
century  it  was  found  necessary  (A  JR.  0. 1687,  A.  D.  1089)  to  tran- 
icribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Spain,  (Bibliot 
Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  I  p.  547,)  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the 
Moorish  kmgdoms. 

'"  AbBMit'  the  middle  of  the  xth  (ftminiy,  the  clergy  q£  Cdt^tfrti 
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About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  worship  of  Christ 
and  the  succession  of  pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville^  of 
Valencia  and  Grenada.*"  The  throne  of  the  Almohades, 
or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest  fanaticism,  and 
their  extraordinary  rigor  might  be  provoked  or  jtlsUfied  by 
the  recent  victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily 
and  Q9tille,  of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  faith  of  the  Mo- 
zarabes  was  occasionally  revived  by  the  papal  missionaries; 
and,  on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  some  families  of 
Latin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  heads  at  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was  quickly  eradi- 
cated, and  the  long  province  from  Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic  has 
lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of  Rome."" 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians of  the  Turkish  empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  was  granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first 
age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics, 
whose  name  of  Melchites  betrayed  their  secret  attachment  to 
the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  his  in- 
veterate enemies,  approved  themselves  the  sincere  and  volun- 
tary friends  of  the  Mahometan  government.""  Yet  this  partial 
jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and  submission;  the  churches 

was  reproached  with  this  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  eDvoy 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  (Vit  Johan.  Gorz,  in  SecuL  Benedict  v . 
No.  116,  apud  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.  tom.  xii.  p.  91.) 

•"  Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iv.  A.  D.  1149,  No.  8,  9.  He  justly  observes, 
that  when  Seville,  <&c.,  were  retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Oastille,  no 
Christians,  except  captives,  were  found  in  the  place;  and  that  the 
Mozarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spain,  described  by  James  a 
Vitriaco.  A.  D.  1218,  (Hist  HierosoL  c.  80,  p.  1096,  in  Gest  Dei  per 
Francos^  are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add,  that  the  date 
of  the  Hegira  677  (A.  D.  1278)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  com- 
position, of  a  treatise  of  a  jurisprudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights 
of  the  Christians  of  Cordova,  (Bibliot  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  i.  p.  471 ;) 
and  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom  Abul  Waled,  king 
of  Grenada,  (A.  D.  1813,)  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate, 
(tom.  il  p.  288.) 

'^'  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch  Alex.  p.  288.  Leo  Africanus  would 
have  flattered  his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any  latent 
relics  of  the  Christianity  of  Africa. 

^^*  Absit  (said  the  Catholic  to  the  vizier  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  looo 
habeas  Nestorianos,  quorum  pneter  Arabas  nullus  alius  rex  est,  et 
Grascos  quorum  reges  amoveudo  Arabibus  bello  non  desistunt,  te 
See  in  the  Collections  of  Assemannus  (Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iv.  p  94 
— -101)  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  under  the  calipha    That  ci  Om 
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of  %ypt  were  shared  with  the  Catholics;*^*  and  all  th% 
OrieDtal  sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  tolera- 
tion. The  rank,  the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  bishopi,  and  the  clei^,  were  protected  bj 
the  civil  magistrate :  the  learning  of  individuals  recommended 
them  to  the  employments  of  secretaries  and  physicians :  fhey 
were  enriched  by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and 
their  merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command  i^  cities 
and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas  was  Seard  to 
declare  that  the  Christians  were  most  worthy  of  trust  in  the 
administration  of  Persia.  "The  Moslems,"  said  he,  "will 
abuse  their  present  fortune;  the  Magians  regret  their  fallen 
greatness ;  and  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approaching 
deliverance."  *'*  But  the  slaves  of  despotism  are  exposed*  to 
the  alternatives  of  favor  and  disgrace.  The  captive  churches 
of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the  avarice 
or  bigotry  of  their  rulers;  and  the  ordinary  and  legal  re- 
straints must  be  offensive  to  the  pride,  or  the  zeal,  of  the 
Christians.*^^  About  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet^  they 
were  separated  from  their  fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or  gir« 
die  of  a  less  honorable  color;  instead  of  horses  or  mules, 
they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of  wo- 
men. Their  public  and  private  buildings  were  measured  by 
n  diminutive  standard ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  is  theu* 
luty  to  give  way  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  testimony  is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of  processions,  the 
sound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  worship ; 
a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is  imposed  on  their 

Jacobites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  of 
the  second  volume  of  Assemannos. 

'"  Eutych.  Annal  torn,  il  p.  884,  387,  888.  Renaudot,  Hist 
Patriarch  Alex.  p.  205,  206,  267,  832.  A  taint  of  the  Monothelite 
heresy  might  render  the  first  of  these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to 
the  emperors  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Arabs. 

^'^  Motadhed,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  892  to  902.  The  Magians 
still  held  their  name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire, 
(Asaemanni,  Bibliot  Orient,  torn,  iv,  p.  97.) 

'*'  Keland  explains  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  pohcy 
and  jurisprudence,  (Dissertat  torn,  iil  p.  16 — 20.)  The  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  caliph  Motawakkel,  (A.  D.  847 — 861,)  which  ai'e  still  in 
force,  are  noticed  by  Eutychius,  (Annal.  tom.  il  p.  448,)  and  D'Hcr- 
belot,  (BibUot.  Orient,  p.  640.)  A  persecution  of  the  caliph  Omar 
II.  is  related,  and  most  probably  magnified,  by  the  Greek  Theophanes 
(diroa  p.  834.) 
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sennoDs  and  conyersations ;  and  the  saorilegioiis  attempt  to 
enter  a  moscb,  or  to  seduoe  a  Mnssnlmany  wiU  not  be  suffered 
to  escape  with  impunity.  In  a  time,  however,  of  tranqniUitj 
and  justice,  the  Christians  have  never  been  compeUed  to 
renounce  the  Gospel,  or  to  embrace  the  Koran ;  but  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  inflicted  upon  the  apostates  who  have  pro- 
fessed and  deserted  the  law  (^  Mahomet  The  martyis  of  Cor- 
dova provoked  the  sentence  of  the  cadhi,  by  the  public  con- 
fession of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  passionate  invectives 
against  the  person  and  religion  of  the  prophet.'^' 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliphs 
were  the  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe. 
Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in 
fiict,  by  the  power  of  the  noUes,  the  freedom  of  we  com* 
mons,  the  privileges  of  the  churdi,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or 
the  memory  of  a  free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the 
companions  of  Mahomet  expired  with  their  lives;  and  the 
chie&  or  emim  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left  behind,  in  the  des- 
ert,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  The  regal  and 
sacerdotal  characters  were  united  m  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  if  the  Koran  was  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they 
were  the  supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of  that  divine  book. 
'Fhey  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the  nations  of  the 
East,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown,  and  who 
were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  severity  that  were  exercised  at  their  own  expense. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended 
two  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by 
their  writers,  the  long  and  narrow  province  of  Africa,  the 
solid  and  compact  dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from 
Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure  of 
four  or  ^ye  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan.*'*  We  should 
- 

'^*  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (A.  D.  860,  <&c.)  are  commemorated 
and  juBtified  by  St  Eulog^us,  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  himself.    A 


Ecdes.  tom.  x.  p.  416—622,  particularly  p.  461,  608,  509.)  T4eir  au- 
thentic acts  throw  a  strong,  though  transient,  light  on  the  Spanish 
church  in  the  izth  century.  ' 

***  See  the  artide  Eslamiah,  (as  we  say  Christendom,)  in  the  Biblio- 
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Ttinty  seek  the  indissolable  anion  and  easy  obedience  that 
pervaded  the  government  of  Angustos  and  the  Antonines ;  bat 
the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  diffused  over  this  am- 
ple space  a  general  resemblance  of  manners  and  opinions. 
The  language  and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal 
devotion  at  Somarcand  and  Seville :  the  Moor  and  the  Indian 
embraced  as  eoantrymen  and  brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca ;  and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular 
idiom  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.  * 

til^ae  Oiientale,  (p  826.)  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is 
suited  bj  the  author,  Eba  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  885 
(A.  D.996.)  Since  that  time,  the  losses  in  Spdn  have  been  over- 
balanced by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  the  European 
Turkey. 

"*  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taufi^ht  as  a  dead  language  in  the 
college  of  Mecca.  By  the  Danish  travdler,  this  ancient  Miom  is  com- 
pared  to  the  Latin ;  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the 
Italian ;  and  the  Arabian  dislects  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  <fe&,  to  the 
Fro?eo$al,  Spanish,  and  Portopiesa^  (Nisbnhr,  Descriptioa  de 
bfts^  p.  74,  4cl) 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

TIDE  TWO   SDCOES   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE   BT  THE  ARABS. — THEDl 
INVASION    OF  FRANCE,  AND  DEFEAT   BY  CHARLES  MARTEL.— > 

CIVIL  WAR  OF   THE  OMMIADES  AND  ABBASSIDES. LEARNING 

OF  THE  ARABS. LUXURY  OF  THE   CALIPHS. NAVAL  ENTER-- 

PRISES  ON  CRETE,   SICILY,  AND  ROME. ^DECAY  AND  DIVISION 

OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF   THE  CALIPHS. DEFEATS   AND  VICTORIES 

OF  THE  GREEK  EMPERORS. 

When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desert,  they  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapiditj  of  their  own 
success.  But  when  they  advanced  in  uie  career  of  victory 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
when  they  had  repeatedly  tried  the  edge  of  their  cimeters  and 
the  energy  of  their  faith,  they  might  be  equally  astonished 
that  any  nation  could  resist  their  invincible  arms ;  that  any 
boundary  should  confine  the.  dominion  of  the  successor  of  the 
prophet  The  confidence  of  soldiers  and  fiuiatics  may  indeed 
be  excused,  since  the  calm  historian  of  the  present  hour,  who 
strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  church  and  state  were  saved 
from  this  impending,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  from  this  inevi- 
table, danger.  The  deserts  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  might  be 
guarded ,  by  their  extent,  their  climate,  their  poverty,  and 
Uie  courage  of  the  northern  shepherds ;  China  was  remote 
and  inaccessible ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone 
was  subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the  Greeks  were 
exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  loss  of  their  fairest 
provinces,  and  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  might  justly  tremble 
at  the  precipitate  fall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  this  in- 
quiry I  shall  unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of 
Britain,  and  our  neighbors  of  Gbul,  from  the  civil  and  religious 
yoke  of  the  Koran ;  that  protected  the  maiesty  of  Rome,  and 
delayed  the  servitude  of  Constantinople ;  tnat  invigorated  the 
defence  of  the  Christians,  and  scattered  among  their  enemies 
the  seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  firom  Mecca, 
fiia  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constanu* 

M* 
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nople.*  They  were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  say- 
ing of  tbe  prophet,  that,  to  the  first  arnay  whicn  besieged  the 
city  of  the  Caesars,  their  sins  were  forgiven :  the  long  series 
of  Roman  triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the 
conquerors  of  New  Eome ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations  was 
deposited  in  this  well- chosen  seat  of  royalty  and  commerce. 
No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and 
established  his  throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of 
L;i\il  blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  this  holy  expedition  ;* 
his  preparations  by  sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object ;  his  standard  was  intrusted  to  Sophian,  a 
veteran  warrior,  but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple and  presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive  heir  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks  had  little  to 
hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  reason  of  fear,  from  the 
courage  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disgraced 
the  name  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  only  the  inglorious 
years  of  his  grandfather  Heraclius.  Without  delay  or  oppo- 
sition, the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  paaned  through  the 
unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even  now,  under 
the  feeble  and  disorderly  government  of  the  Tui^s,  is  main* 
tained  as  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.'  The  Arabian 
fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  near  the 
palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  During  many 
days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault 

^  Theophanes  places  the  seven  years  of  the  siege  of  GoQstantiiiople 
in  the  year  of  our  Christian  SBra,  678  (of  the  Alexandrian  665,  Sept.  1,) 
and  the  peace  of  the  Saracens, /our  years  afterwards ;  a  glaring  mcon- 
sistency  1  which  Petavius,  Goar,  and  Pagi,  (Gritica,  torn.  iv.  p.  63,  64,) 
have  struggled  to  remove.  Of  the  Arabians,  the  Hegira  52  (A.  D. 
672,  January  8)  is  assigned  by  Elmadn,  the  year  48  (A.  D.  688,  Feb. 
20)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  convenient  and 
credible. 

'  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  see  Nioephorus,  (Breviar.  p. 
21,  22 ;)  Theophanes,  (Chronograjjh.  p.  294 ;)  Cedrenos,  (Compend.  p. 
437 ;)  Zonaras,  (Hist.  torn,  il  h  ziv.  p.  89 ;)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracea 
p.  56,  57;)  Abmfeda,  (AnnaL  Hoelem.  p.  107,  108,  vers.  Beiske:) 
jD'Herbelot,  (Bibhot  Orient.  Constantinan ;)  Ockle/s  History  of  tha 
Saracens,  voL  il  p.  127,  128. 

'  The  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  is  exposed  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  (torn,  iii  p.  39 — 97,)  who  was  sent  i »  for- 
tify them  against  the  Russians.  From  a  principd  actor,  I  should  have 
expected  more  accurate  details;  but. he  seems  to  write  for  the  amuse- 
ment,  rather  than  the  instruction,  of  his  reader.  Perhaps,  on  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  enemy,  the  mimster  of  Constantine  was  occupied,  like 
that  of  Mnstapha,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds  who  should  sing 
fisely  the  same  note. 
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was  extended  from  the  golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontorji 
and  the  foremost  warriors  were  impelled  hy  the  weight  and 
effort  of  the  succeeding  columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed 
an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  num- 
bers and  discipline :  the  spirit  of  the  Eomans  was  rekindled  by 
the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire :  the  fugitives  from 
the  conquered  provinces  niore  successfully  renewed  the  de- 
fence of  Damascus  and  Alexandria;  and  the  Saracens  were 
dismayed  by^he  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire. 
This  firm  ancL  effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the 
more  easy  attempt  of  plundering  the  European  and  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  Plropontis ;  and^  after  keeping  the  sea  from  the 
month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the  approach  of  winter 
they  retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  Isle  of 
Cyacus,  in  which  they  had  established  their  magazine  of  spoil 
and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their  perseverance,  or  so 
languid  were  their  operations,  that  they  repeated  in  the  six 
following  summers  the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual 
abatement  of  hope  and  vigor,  till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck 
and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  Uie  fruitless  enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the 
loss,  or  eommem<»rate  the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thousand  Mos- 
lems, who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Conslantinople ;  and  the  solenm 
funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Christians  themselves.  That  venerable  Arab,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  was  numbered  among  the 
ansarSy  or  auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of 
the  flying  prophet  In  his  youth  he  fought^  at  Beder  and 
Ohud,  under  the  holy  standard :  in  his  mature  age  he  was 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Ali ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his 
strength  and  life  was  consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous 
war  against  the  enemies  of.  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  re* 
vered ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and  unknown, 
during  a  period  of  ^ven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  A  season- 
able vision  ^for  such  are  the  manufacture  of  every  religion) 
revealed  the  noly  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom 
of  the  harbor;  and  the  moseh  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly 
chosen  for  the  simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish 
fultans.^ 

*  Demetriiu  0aatem]r*8  Hist  of  the  Othnnm  Empire,  p.  lOS,  lOi 
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The  event  of  the  ei^e  revived,  both  in  the  East  and  Wes^ 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary 
shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambas- 
sador was  fevorablj  received  at  Damascus,  in  a  genera] 
council  of  the  emirs  or  Eoreish :  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty 
years  was  ratified  between  the  two  empires ;  and  the  stipula- 
tion of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty 
slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the 
majesty  of  the  commander  of  the  fiiidifuL*  The  aged  caliph 
was  desirous  of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ei^ng  his  days 
in  tranquillity  and  repose:  while  the  Moors  and  Indians 
trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace  and  dty  of  Damascus  was 
insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Maronites,  of  Mount  Idbanus, 
the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  disarmed  and 
transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Greeks.'  After 
the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  house  of  Ommiyah  was 
reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  E^pt :  their  distress 
and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  Christians ;  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave,  a 
horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon 
as  the  empire  was  again  united  by  the  arms  and  policy  of 
Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badge  of  servitude  not  less  inju- 
rious to  lus  conscience  than  to  his  pride ;  he  discontinued  the 
payment  of  the  tribute;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks 
was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second 

Eycaut*8  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10, 11.  Voyages  of  Theve- 
not,  part  i  p.  189.  Tbe  Christians,  who  suppose  that  &e  martyr  Abn 
AyiiD  is  vu^arly  oonfouoded'wiih  the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their  own 
n^orance  rather  t^m  that  of  the  Turks. 

*  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit  for  these  tributes^ 
(Chronograph,  p.  296,  296,  800,  801,)  which  are  confirmed,  with  some 
variation,  by  the  Arabic  History  of  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  128, 
vers.  Pocock.) 

*  The  censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed  ri^y  'Pufiauiip 

Sweurrstw  OKpatTfiptdvas  ....  vavistva  kokoi  vinovBtv  h  'Pafiavta  ^«rd  rciv 
'Apd^av  /leypl  tov  viv,  ^Chronograph,  p.  802,  808.)  The  series  of  these 
events  maybe  traced  m  the  Annals  of  Theophanes,  and  in  the  Abridg- 
ment of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  p.  22,  24. 

^  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural 
style,  in  the  second  volume  of  OcJdey's.  History  of  the,  Saracens,  pi 
268----8'70.  Besides  our  printed  authors,  he  draws  {lis  materials  from 
the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more  deeply  searched 
had  he  been  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of  the  city  jail 
a  hU  how  unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  country ! 
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Justinian,  the  just  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  frequent 
change  of  his  antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  leign  of 
AbdaJmalek,  the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the  free 
possession  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  treasures,  in  the  coins 
of  Chosroes  and  Caesar.  By  the  command  of  that  caliph,  a 
national  mint  was  established,  both  for  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  inscription  of  the  Dinar,  though  it  might  be  censured  by 
some  timorous  casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  God  of 
Mahomet*  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Walid,  the  Greek 
language  and  characters  were  excluded  from  the  accounts  of 
the  public  revenue.*     If  this  change  was  productive  of  the 


*  Elmarin,  who  dates  the  first  coinage  A.  H.  76,  A.  D.  696,  five  or 
six  years  later  than  the  Greek  historiaDS,  has  compared  the  weight  of 
the  best  or  commoo  gold  dinar  to  the  drachm  or  curhem  of  Egypt,  (p 
77,)  which  may  be  equal  to  two  pennies  (48  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight, 
(Hooper's  Inquiry  iato  Ancient  Measures,  p.  24 — 86,)  and  equivalent 
to  eight  shillings  of  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same  Elmadn  and 
the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dmars  as  high  as  two  dirhems,  as  low 
as  half  a  dimem,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver  was  the 
dirhem,  both  in  value  and  weight;  but  an  oloL  thoueh  £ur  coin,  struck 
at  Waset,  A.  EL  88,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  ubrary,  wants  four 
grains  of  the  Cairo  standard,  (see  the  Modem  Universal  History, 
tMXk,  i.  p.  548  of  the  French  translation.)* 

Kas  dW*  *A{ta0(ois  avrdi  napatrimaivtcBai  X'^^  ^^*  xj/fy^uVf  Iveiiil  di^ 
varoVf    r9   Utivatv  y\<a<r<rri  [lo^dSa,   7^    iviSa^  ^  rpidSaf  ^    ixria    ^fitav  1l  rp(a 

ypdftcdat,  Theopnan.  Chronograph,  p.  814.  This  defect,  if  it  really 
existed,  must  have  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arabs  to  inrent  or 
borrow. 

*  Up  to  this  time  the  Arabc  had  used  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  coins, 
or  had  minted  others  which  resembled  them.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
admitted  of  late  years,  that  the  Arabians,  before  this  epoch,  had  caused 
coin  to  be  minted,  on  which,  preserving  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  dies, 
they  added  Arabian  names  or  inscriptions.  Some  of  these  exist  in  different 
colJections.  We  learn  from  Maknzi,  an  Arabian  aathor  of  great  learning 
and  judgment,  that  in  the  year  18  of  the  Hegira,  under  the  caliphate  of 
Omar,  the  Arabs  had  coined  monev  of  this  description.  The  same  aathor 
informs  us  that  the  caliph  Abdalmalek  caused  coins  to  be  struck  representing 
hunself  vdth  a  sword  by  his  side.  These  ty^s,  so  contrary  to  the  notions 
of  the  Arabs,  were  disapproved  by  the  most  influential  persons  of  the  time, 
and  the  caliph  substituted  for  them,  after  the  year  76  of  the  Hegira,  the 
Mahometan  coins  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Consult,  on  the  question 
of  Arabic  numismatics,  the  works  of  Adler,  of  Fraehn,  of  Castiglione,  and 
of  Marsden,  who  have  treated  at  length  this  interesting  point  of  historic 
antiquities.  See,  alfo,  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqne,  tom.  ii.  p.  257*  et  seq.,  a 
paper  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  entitled  Des  Monnaies  des  Khalifes  avant 
r  An  75  de  TH^gire.  See,  also,  the  translation  of  a  German  paper  on  the 
Arabic  medals  of  the  Chos.«oes,  by  M.  Fraehn,  in  the  same  Journal  Asiatiquo^ 
t«B.  It.  p.  331—347     St.  Martin,  vol.  xii.  p  19  — M. 
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invention  or  familiar  use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arable 
or  Indian  ciphers,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a  regulation 
of  office  has  promoted  the  most  important  discoveries  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  the  mathematical  sciences/® 

Whilst  the  caliph  Walid  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Dafhas* 
cus,  whilst  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Trans- 
oxiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens  overspread  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  approached  the  borders  of  the 
Byzantine  capital.  But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  sec- 
ond siege  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambi* 
tion  appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active  and 
martial  spirit  In  the  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,  after 
the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been  punished  and  avenged,  an 
humble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promoted  by 
chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple.  He  was  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  war;  and  his  ambassador  returned  from  Damas- 
cus with  the  tremendous  news,  that  the  Saracens  were  pre- 
paring an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend 
the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present  age. 
The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his 
station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He  issued  a  peremp- 
tory mandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not  provided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  three  years'  siege  should  evac- 
uate the  city :  the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were  abun- 
dantly replenished ;  the  walls  were  restored  and  strengthened ; 
and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts,  or  fire,  were 
stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the  brigantines  of  war,  of 
which  an  additional  number  was  hastily  constructed.  To 
prevent  is  safer,  as  well  as  more  honorable,  than  to  repel,  an 
attack ;  and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy,  the 
cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  Mount  Libanus,  and 
was  piled  aloLg  the  sea-shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the  service  of 


10 


According  to  a  new,  though  probable,  notion,  maintaiaed  by 
M.  de  Villoison,  (Anecdota  Grseca,  torn,  il  Pvl62 — 157,)  our  ciphers 
fcre  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  inventioa  They  were .  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  arithmeticians  long  before  the  age  of  Boeihius. 
After  the  extinction  of  science  in  the  West,  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Arabic  versions  from  the  original  MSS.,  and  restored  to  the  lAtins 
ibout  the  xith  century  * 

*  Compare,  on  the  Introdaction  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  Hallami 
bitrodacUon  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  p.  150,  note,  and  the  authon 
^footed  therein. — M, 
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the  Egyptian  fleet      This  generous  enterprise  was  defeated 
bj  the  cowardice   or  treachery  of  the  troop,  who,  in  the 
new  language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  Obsequian 
Theme.^^      They  murdered  their  chie^  deserted  their  stan- 
dai^  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
adjacent  continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  invest* 
ing  with  the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.     The 
name  of  Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate  and 
people  ;   but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into  a  cloister,  and 
resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  ui^ent 
defence  of  the  capital  and  empire.      The  most  formidable  of 
the  Saracens,  Moelemah,  the  brother  of  the  caliph,  was  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted  on  horses  or 
camels;  and  the  successful  sieges  of  Tyana,  Amorium,  and 
Fergamus,  were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill 
and  to  elevate  their  hopes.    At  the  well-known  passage  of 
Abydus,  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were  trans- 
ported, for  the  first  time,*  from  Asia  to   Europe.      From 
thence,  wheeling  round  the  Thracian  cities  of  the  Propontis, 
Moslemah  invested  Constantinople  on  the  land  side,  surround- 
ed his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  prepared  and  planted 
his  engines  of  assault,  and  declared,  by  words  and  actions,  a 
patient  resolution  of  expecting  the  return  of  seed-time  and 
harvest^  should  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged  prove  equal  to 
his  own.f    The  Greeks  would  gladly  have  ransomed  their 
religion  and  empire,  by  a  fine  or  assessment  of  a  piece  of 
gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  city;  but  the  liberal 
offer  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  presumption  of  Mos- 
lemah was  exalted  by  the  speedy  approach  and  invincible 

"  In  the  division  of  the  TkemM^  or  provinces  described  by  Oonstan- 
tine  Porphvr(>|;eDita8,  (de  Thematibus,  L  i  p.  9, 10,)  the  Obiequivmy  a 
Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  paliice,  was  the  fourth  m  the  pnblie 
order.  Xfice  was  the  metropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from 
the  HeUaspont  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  (see 
the  two  maps  prefixed  by  Deliale  to  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Ban- 
durl) 

*  Compare  page  274.  It  is  singular  that  Gibbot)  should  thus  contradict 
himself  in  a  few  pages.     By  his  own  account  this  was  the  second  time. 

t  The  account  of  this  siege  in  the  Tarihh  Tebry  is  a  very  unfavorable 
specimen  of  Asiatic  history,  fhll  of  absurd  fiibles,  and  written  with  total 
iinorance  of  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.     Pxice,  toL  i.  p.  4Mi 
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force  of  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  are  smd  to 
have  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships :  the  number  be- 
ir&js  their  inconsiderable  size ;  and  of  the  twenty  stout  and 
capacious  vessels,  whose  magnitude  impeded  their  progress, 
each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one  hundred  heavy- 
armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  proceeded  on  a  smooth 
sea,  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  the  surface  of  the  strait  was  overshadowed,  in  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  moving  forest,  and  the  same 
fatal  night  had  been  fixed  by  the  Saracien  chief  for  a  general 
assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  but  while  they  hesitated 
whether  they  should  seize  the  opportunity,  or  apprehend  the 
snare,  the  ministers  of  destruction  were  at  hand.  Ihe  fire- 
ships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched  against  them ;  the  Arabs, 
their  arms,  and  vessels,  were  involved  in  the  same  flames ; 
the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against  each  other  or 
overwhelmed  in  the  waves ;  and  I  no  longer  find  a  vestige  of 
the  fleet,  that  had  threatened  to  extirpate  the  Ronjan  name. 
A  still  more  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  che  caliph 
Soliman,  who  died  of  an  indigestion,"  in  his  camp  near  Ein- 
nisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against 
Constantinople  the  remaining  forces  of  the  East.  The  brother 
of  Moslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy; 
and  the  throne  of  an  active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by 
the  useless  and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigotf  While  he 
started  and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the  neglect,  rather 

^*  The  caliph  bad  emptied  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which  he . 
iiwallowed  alternately,  and  the  repast  was  concluded  with  marrow  and 
sugar.  In .  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliraan  ate,  at  a  single 
meal,  seventy  pomegranates,  a  kid,  six  fowls,  and  a  huge  quantity  of 
the  grapes  of  Tay efl  If  the  bill  of  fare  be  correct,  we  must  admire  the 
appetite,  rather  than  the  luxury,  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia,  ( Abulfcda, 
Annal,  Moslem,  p.  126.)* 


*  The  Tarikh  Tebry^  ascribes  the  death  of  Soliman  to  a  pleurisy.  The 
same  gross  gluttony  m  which  Soliman  indulged,  though  not  fatsu  to  the 
fife,  interfered  witb  the  military  duties,  of  his  brother  Moslemah.  Pricey 
ToL  !.  p.  511. — M. 

t  Major  Price's  estimate  of  Omar's  character  is  much  more  favorabla. 
Among  a  race  of  sanguinary  tyrants,  Omar  was  just  and  humane.  His 
vlrtoes  as  weU  as  }iis  bigotry  were  actiye. — M. 
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than  by  the  resolution  of  the  caliph  Omar.'*  The  winter 
proved  uncommonly  rigorous:  above  a  hundred  days  the 
ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the 
sultry  climes  of  £^pt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  life- 
less  in  their  frozen  camp.  They  revived  on  the  return  of 
spring;  a  second  effort  had  been  made  in  their  favor;  and 
their  distress  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  two  numerous 
fleets,  laden  with  com,  and  arms,  and  soldiers ;  the  first  from 
Alexandria,  of  four  hundred  trans^rts  and  galleys ;  the 
second  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  .of 
Africa.  But  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled;  and  if  the 
destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the  experience 
which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance, 
or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  E^ptian  mariners,  who  deserted 
with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  Christians.  The  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored ;  and  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and  even  the  luxury,  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  the  calamities  of  famine  and  disease 
were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the  formef 
was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully  propa- 
gated, by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which  hunger  compelled 
Qiem  to  extract  from  the  most  unclean  or  unnatural  food. 
The  spirit  of  conquest,  and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct : 
the  Saracens  could  no  longer  struggle,  beyond  their  lines, 
either  single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  peasants.  An 
army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted  from  the  Danube  by  the 
gifb  and  proiuises  of  Leo ;  and  these  savage  auxiliaries  made 
some  atonement  for  the  evils  which  they  bad  inflicted  on  the 
empire,  by  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand 
Asiatics.  A  report  was  dexterously  scattered,  that  the  Franks, 
the  unknown  nations  of  the  Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea 
and  land  in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  Uieir  for- 
midable aid  was  expected  with  far  different  sensations  in  the 

^'  See  the  artide  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  in  the  6ibliothd<|ue  Ori- 
entale,  (p.  689»  690,)  prseferens,  says  Elmacin,  (p.  91,)  religionem 
suatu  rebus  suis  mundanis.  He  was  so  desirous  of  being  with  Ood, 
that  he  would  not  have  anointed  his  ear  (his  own  saying)  to  obtain  a 
perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady.  The  caliph  had  only  one  shirt,  and 
m  an  age  of  luxury,  his  annual  expense  was  no  more  than  two  drachms, 
(Abulpharagius,  p.  181.)  Haua  diu  gavisus  eo  prindpe  fiiit  orbia 
ilMlenms,  (Abulfeda,  p.  127.) 
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camp  and  dty.  At  lengUi,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months,*^ 
the  nopeless  Moelemah  reoeiTed  from  the  caliph  the  welcome 
permission  of  retreat*  The  march  of  the  Arabian  cavalry 
over  the  Hellespont  and  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was 
executed  without  delay  or  molestation ;  but  an  army  of  their 
brethren  had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  repeatedly  damaged  by  tem- 
pest and  fire,  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the  port  of  Alex* 
andria  to  relate  the  tale  8f  their  various,  and  almost  incredible 
disasters.'* 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy 
of  tlie  Oreek  fire}*  The  important  secret  of  oonipounding 
and  directing  this  artificial  flame  was  imparted  by  Oallinicus, 
a  native  of  Heliopotis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service 
of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor.'^  The  skill  of  a  chemist 
and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succor  of  fleets  and  armies ; 
and  this  discovery  or  improvement  of  the  military  art  was  for- 
tunately reserved  for  the  distressful  period,  when  the  degen- 
erate Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contending  with 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigor  of  the  Saracens. 


^^  Both  Nicephorufl  and  Theonhaaes  agree  that  the  aieffe  of  Con- 
stantinople was  raised  the  15tn  of  August,  (A  D.  718 ;)  out  as  the 
former,  our  best  witness,  affirms  that  it  continued  thirteen  months,  the 
hitter  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  same  daj 
of  the  preceding  year.  I  do  not  &id  that  Pagi  has  remarked  this 
inconsistency. 

^'  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nioephorus, 
(Brev.  p.  83 — 86,)  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  824 — 834,)  Cedrenus, 
(Compend  p.  449—452,)  Zonaras,  (tom.  ii.  p.  98 — 102,)  Elmadn,  (Hist 
Saracen,  p.  88,)  Abulfeda,  (Annal  Moslem,  p.  126,)  and  Abulphara- 
gius,  (Dynast  p.  130,)  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

^*  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  uie  middle  ages  and  Byzan- 
tine history,  Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  in  several  places 
of  the  Greek  fire,  and  his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See 
particularly  Olossar.  Med  et  Infim.  Grscitat  p.  1275,  sub  voce  IIvp 
0aXa<rv(oy  fypof.  Glossar.  Med  et  Infim.  Latinitat  Igni^  Orceeui, 
Observations  sur  Yillehardouin,  p.  805,  806.  Observations  sur  Join- 
fille,  p.  'Zl,  72. 

^'  Theophanes  styles  him  dp;^<rexf{5v,  (p.  295.)  Cedrenus  (p.  437) 
brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  Heliopolis  in  Kgypt ;  and  chem- 
istry was  indeed  the  peculiar  science  of  the  Egyptians. 


*  The  Tarikh  Tebry  embellishes  the  retreat  of  Moslemah  with 
nctraorduiarjr  and  incredible  drcumstances.    Price,  p.  514. — M. 
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The  historian  who  preathnes  to  analyze  this  extraordinary 
composition  should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  qf  his 
Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless, 
Hud,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  ob- 
scure, and  perhaps  fallacious,  hints  it  should  seem  that  the 
principal  ingredient  of  the  Greek  fire  was  the  naphtha^*  or 
Hquid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,*'  which 
springs  from  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air.  The  naphtha  was  mingled,  I  know 
not  by  what  methods  or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  evergreen  firs.**  From 
this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick  sm^e  and  a  loud  ex* 
plosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not 
only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  likewise  burnt  with 
equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral  progress;  instead  of 
being  extinguished,  it  was  nourished  and  quickened  by  the 


^'  The  naphtha,  the  oleum  incendiarium  of  the  historj  of  Jerusalem, 
(Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1167,)  the  Oriental  fountam  of  James  de 
Vitry,  (L  iil  c.  84,)  is  introduced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong  proba- 
bility. Oinanmus  fL  tl  p.  166)  calls  the  Greek  fire  v^p  MfjSiKov : 
and  the  naphtha  is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  According  to  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  il  109,)  it  was  subser- 
vient to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymology  the  iXatot 
Mniias,  or  Mn^ra;,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  L  iv.  c.  11,)  may  fairly 
lignify  this  liquid  bitumen.* 

"  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson's  (the 
present  bishop  of  Llandaff's)  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  essay  i.,  a  classic 
boot,  the  best  adapted  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
The  less  perfect  ideas  of  the  ancients  may  be  found  in  Strabo  (Geo- 
eraph.  L  xvl  p.  1078)  and  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  ii  108,  109.)  Huic 
{Naphtha)  magna  cognatio  est  ignium,  transiliuntque  protinus  in  eam 
undecunque  visam.  Of  our  travellers  I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter, 
(torn.  L  p.  168,  168.) 

*®  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  tte  curtain.    *Aird  ri}s 

rtvKtiSf  tal  iXXav  rtvciy  rotovrtjy  iivipav  AttQaKtav  cnvaytToi  daKpvov  iieavaTov. 
To9to  utrh  Otioit  Tpi06fttvop  iy^SKkcrat  tig  aiXiaKOVf  KoXafiayPj  koI  i/K^iicarat 
»apft  roi  nat^ovTOS  \iL0p<a  xal  nnx't  xi/tinariy  (Alexiad.  L  xUL  p.  883.) 
Elsewhere  (1  zl  p.  836)  she  mentions  the  property  of  burning  kuivi  ri 
rpavis  icai  lif  Uarepeu  lieo,  in  the  zixth  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  (Opera 
Heursii,  tom.  vl  p.  843,  edit  Lami,  Florent  1746,)  speaks  of  the  new 
invention  of  ie9p  /lera  0p6vrt\i  KaX  K&Jtvov*  These  are  genuine  and  Imperial 
testimonies. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Syrian  historian  Michel  gives  tlie  name  of 
naphtha  to  the  newly-invented  Greek  fire,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  thif 
HMtance  formed  the  base  of  the  destroctive  compoand.  St.  Martin,  torn,  xl 
p.  490.~M. 
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element  of  water ;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only 
remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent, 
which  was  justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks  the  liquia,  or 
the  maritime,  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
employed  with  equal  effect,  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in 
sieges.  It  was  either  poured  firom  the  rampart  in  lai^  boilersi 
or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in 
arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow,  which 
had  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil ;  sometimes  it  wa<< 
deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more 
ample  revenge,  and  was  most  commonly  blown  through  long 
tubes  of  copper  which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters, 
that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire. 
This  important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
palladium  of  the  state :  the  galleys  and  artillery  might  occa- 
sionally be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome ;  but  the  composition  of 
the  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  scruple, 
and  the  terror  of  the  enemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by 
their  ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the  treaties  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  the  royal  author  '^  suggests  the  answers 
and  excuses  that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and 
importunate  demands  of  the  Barbarians.  They  should  be  told 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been  revealed  by  an 
angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Constantines,  with  a 
sacred  injunction,  that  this  gift  of  Heaven,  this  peculiar  bless- 
ing of  the  Romans,  should  never  be  communicated  to  ^ny 
foreign  nation ;  that  the  prince  and  the  subject  were  alike  bound 
to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties 
of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and  that  the  impious  attempt  would 
provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret  was  con- 
fined, &bove  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom 
every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the  effects, 
without  understanding  the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire.  It 
was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and,  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an 
invention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.     A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords  and  lancea 

»  CoDstantin.  Porphyrogenit  de  Administrai  Imperii,  c.  ziii-  p 
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of  the  Saracens,  relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  bis  own  fears, 
and  those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  the 
mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire, 
the  feu  GregeoMy  as  it  is  styled  by  the  more  early  of  the 
French  writers.  It  came  flying  through  the  air,  says  Join- 
ville,"  like  a  winged  long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity 
of  lightning ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by 
,  this  deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it 
might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire,  was  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,"  when  the  scientific 
or  casual  compound  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  effected 
a  new  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  man- 
kind." 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude  the  Arabs 
from  the  eastern  entrance  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  West,  on  the 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  threatened 
and  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  Spain.*^    The  dcicline  of 

''  Histotre  de  St  Louis,  p.  39.  Paris,  1668,  p.  44.  Paris,  de  Tlm^ 
primerie  Royale,  1761.  .  The  former  of  these  editions  is  predouB  for 
the  observations  of  Ducange ;  the  latter  for  the  pure  and  original  tezt 
of  Joinville.  We  must  have  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the 
feu  Gregeois  was  shot  with  a  pile  or  javelin,  from  an  engine  that  acted 
like  a  sung. 

^'  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame, 
has  tempted  some  modems  to  cturry  gunpowder  above  the  xivth,  ^see 
Sir  William  Temple,  Dutens,  <&c.,)  and  the  Greek  fire  above  the  viith 
century,  (see  the  Saluste  du  President  des  Brosses,  tom.  ii.  p.  881.) 
But  their  evidence,  which  precedes  the  vulgar  sera  of  the  invention,  is 
seldom  clear  or  satisfactory,  and  subsequent  writers  may  be  suspected 
of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges,  some  combustibles  of  oO 
and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and  the  Greek  fire  has  wme  affinities 
with  gunpowder  both  in  its  nature  and  effects :  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  first,  a  passage  of  Procopius,  (de  BelL  Goth.  L  iv.  a  11,)  for  that  of 
the  second,  some  fisu^ts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain,  (A.  D.  1249, 
1812, 1882.  BibUot  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  ii  p.  6,  7,  8,)  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  elude. 

^  '*  That  extraordinary  man.  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingre- 
dients, saltpetre  and  stuphur,  and  conceals  the  third  in  a  sentence  of 
mysterious  gibberish,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  own 
discovery,  (Biog.  Brit  vol  i  p.  480,  new  edition.) 

'*  For  the  invasion  of  France  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles 
Hartel,  see  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  11,  12,  18,  14)  of  Roderic 
Zimenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  before  him  the  Christian 
^ronido  of  Isidore  Paeensis,  and  the  Mahometan  history  of  Novairi 
The  Moslems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  account  of  their  losses ;  but 
M.  Caitloiuie  /totan.  i  p.  129.  ISO,  181)  has  given  a  pwn  and  siiDiile 
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tlie  French  monarchy  invited  the  attack  of  thes^  waatiate  &• 
natics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the  inheritance  of 
his  Diartial  and  ferocious  spirit ;  and  their  misfortune  or  de« 
merit  has  affixed  the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race.**  They  ascended  the  throne  without  power, 
and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a  name.  A  country  palace, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Compiegne'^  was  allotted  for  their 
residence  or  prison :  but  each  year,  in  the  month  of  March 
or  May,  they  were  conducted  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
That  domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation 
and  the  master  of  the  prince.  A  public  employment  was  eon- 
verted  into  the  patrimony  of  a  private  family :  the  elder  Pepin 
left  a  king  of  mature  years  nnder  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
widow  and  her  child ;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly 
dispossessed  by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  govern- 
ment, half  savage  and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved ; 
and  the  tributary  dukes,  and  provincial  counts,  and  the  terri- 
torial lords,  were  tempted  to  despise  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among 
these  independent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful was  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul  usurped  the  authority,  and  even  the  title  of 
king.  The  Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks,  assembled 
imder  the  standard  of  this  Christian  hero :  he  repelled  the  first 

account  of  all  that  he  could  collect  from  Ibn  Halikao,  Hidjazi,  and  an 
Bnon;^mous  writer.  The  texts  of  the  chrooicles  of  France,  and  lives 
of  saints,  are  inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Bouquet,  (torn,  iii,)  and 
the  Annals  of  Pagi,  who  (torn,  iil  under  the  proper  years)  has  restored 
the  chronology,  which  is  anticipated  six  years  in  the  Annals  of  Bairo- 
nius.  .The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  (Abderame  and  Mumna)  has  more 
merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  research. 

'"  Eginhart,  de  Vita  CaroU  Ma^,c.  ii.  p.  13 — 78,  edit  Schmink, 
Utrecht,  1711.  Some  modem  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charle* 
magne  of  exaggerating  the  weakness  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  the 
general  outline  is  just,  and  the  Frendi  reader  will  forever  repeat  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Bdleau's  Lutrin. 

^J  MamaceoBf  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compiegne  and  l^oyon,  which 
Eginhart  calls  perparvi  redir^  villam,  (see  the  notes,  and  the  map  of 
ancient  France  for  Dom.  Bouquet's  Collection.)  Compendium^  ot 
Compiegne,  was  a  palace  of  more  dignity,  (Hadrian.  Yalesii  Kotiti0 
Galharum,  p.  162,)  and  that  laughing  philosopher,  the  Abbe  GhUlaiii, 
(Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bl^,)  may  truly  affirm,  that  it 
the  residence  of  the  rois  tr^  Chretiens  et  trds  ch«veli(l&    • 
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iovasion  of  the  Saraceos ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  calipli| 
lofit  his  army  and  his  life  under  the  walla  of  Thoulouse.  Th# 
ambition  of  his  successors  was  stimulated  by  revenge;  they 
repassed  the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of 
conquest  The  advantageous  situation  which  had  recom- 
mended Narbonne'*  as  the  first  Roman  colony,  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  the  province  of  Septi- 
mania  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux  were  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Damascus  and 
Samarcand;  and  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  to  that  of  the  Bh6De,  assumed  the  manners  and  re* 
ligion  of  Arabia.  # 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Ab- 
dalraman,  or  Abderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  the  caliph 
Hashem  to  the  wishes  ol  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Spain. 
That  veteran  and  daring  commander  adjudged  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or  of 
Europe ;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sent^ce,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  host,  in  the  full  confidence  of  surmounting  all 
opposition  either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to 
suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who  commanded  the  most  impor- 
tant passes  of  the  Pyrenees :  Manuza,  a  Moorish  chief,  had 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aquitain ;  and  Eudes, 
from  a  motive  of  private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beau- 
teous daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the  African  misbeliever. 
But  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Cerdagne  were  invested  by  a 
superior  force ;  the  rebel  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  his  widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to 
gratify  the  desires,  or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  From  the  Pyrenees,  Abderame  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
siege  of  Aries.  An  army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief 
of  the  city :  the  tombs  of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies 
were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  iifto  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.      The  arms  of   Abderame  were  not  less  successful   on 

••  Even  before  that  colony,  A  TJ.  0.  680,  (Velleius  PatercuL  i.  16,) 
la  tlie  time  of  Polybins,  (Bist  1.  iil  p.  266,  edit  Gronov.,)  Narboane 
was  a  Celtic  town  of  the  nrst  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  northern 
places  of  the  known  world,  (D'AnviUe,  Notice  de  TAncieDne  Qanle^ 
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the  side  of  the  ocean.  He  passed  without  opposition  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  unite  their  waters  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bourdeaux ;  but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp  of 
the  intrepid  Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  second  army  and  sus- 
tained a  second  defeat,  so  &tal  to  the  CLristians,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  their  sad  confession,  God  alone  could  reckon  the  number 
of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Saracen  overran  the  provinces 
of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than 
lost,  in  the  modem  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and 
Poitou :  his  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls,  or  at  least 
before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ;  and  his  detachments 
overspread  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well-known 
cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan^on.  The  memory  of  these  devas- 
tations (for  Abderame  did  not  spare  the  country  or  the  people) 
was  long  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  the  invasion  of  France 
by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans  affords  the  groundwork  of  those 
fables,  which  have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.  In 
the  decline  of  S9ciety  and  art,  the  deserted  cities  could  supply 
a  slender  booty  to  the  Saracens ;  their  richest  spoil  was  found 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  they  stripped  of  their 
ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames :  and  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  foi^ot  their 
miraculous  powers  in  the  defence  of  their  own  sepulchres.** 
A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been  prolonged  above:  a  thou* 
sand  miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire;  the  repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried 
the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or 
Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a 
naval  combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  sdiools 
of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpit^  might  demonstrate  to  a  circum- 
cised people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Ma* 
homet.'* 

■•  "With  regard  to  the  sanctuary  of  St  Martin  of  Toturs,  Roderie 
Ximenes  accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed  Turonis  civitatem,  eode- 
siam  et  palatia  vastatione  et  incendio  simili  diruit  et  coDsumpsii  The 
continuator  of  Fredegarius  imputes  to  them  nO  more  than  the  irUettiiorL 
Ad  domum  beatissimi  Martmi  evertendam  destinant.  At  Carolna, 
ifec.    The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  saint 

**  Tet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosch  would  have 
iMrodaotd  a  volume  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingouous  as  th« 
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From  su3h  c^amilies  was  Christendom  delivered  bj  tiie 
genius  and  fortune  of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  elder  PiBjnn,  was  content  with  the  titles  of  major  a 
duke  of  the  Franks ;  but  he  deserved  to  become  the  fitther 
of  a  line  of  kings.  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twentj« 
four  years,  he  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  successive- 
ly crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior,  who,  in  the  same 
campaign,  could  display  hb  banner  on  the  Elbe,  the  Rhone, 
afiid  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In  the  public  danger  he  wq^s 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  country;  and  his  rival,  the 
duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  appear  among  the  fugi- 
tives and  suppliants.  **Alas!"  exclaimed  the  Franks, 
''what  a  misfortune  I  what  an  indignity  I  We  have  long 
leard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs :  we  w^re  ap- 

shensive  of  their  attack  from  the  East;  they  have  now 
conquered  Spain,  and  invade  our  country  on  the  side  of  the 
West  Yet  their  numbers,  and  (since  they  have  no  buckler) 
their  arms,  are  inferior  to  our  own."  "  If  you  follow  my  ad- 
vice," replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  "you  will 
not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  fHrecipitate  your  attack.  They 
are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career. 
The  thirst  of  riches,  and  the  consciousness  of  success,  re- 
double their  valor,  and  valor  is  of  more  avail  than  arms  or 
numbers.  Be  patient  till  they  have  loaded  themselves  with 
the  encumbrance  of  wealth.  The  possession  of  wealth  will 
divide  their  councils  and  assure  your  victory."  This  subtile 
policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  the  Arabian  writers ;  and 
the  situation  of  Charles  will  suggest  a  more  narrow  and 
lelfish  motive  of  procrastination — &e  secret  desire  of  hum- 
blix^  the  pride  and  wasting  the  provinces  of  the  rebel  duke  of 
Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  probable,  that  the  delays  of  Charles 
were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A  standing  army  was  un- 
known und^  the  first  and  second  race ;  more  than  half  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens :  according 
to  their  respective  situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and 
Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the  impend- 

I  -  1         -  ■_  I  _  I        I        t    ■■!■■    m^      iM  I     I r  —    ■ ^~ 

^  

wrmoDs  lately  preaohed  by  Mr.  White,  the  Amhic  professor,  at  Mi% 
Bampton's  lecture.  His  obflerraiioos  on  the  diaracter  and  reUgion  of 
Mahomet  are.  always  adapted  to  lus  aigument^  and  generally  founded 
in  Uutb  sad  reasoa  He  sustiutas  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloquent 
advocate;  and.sometioies  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  historian  ud 
9Uoa(^>her. 
4  via.^.'-^N 
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ing  dangar ;  and  the  voluntaiy  aids  of  ihe  Gepidas  and  Ger« 
jnaDS  were  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  generaL  No  sooner  had  he  collected  hk 
Ibrces,  than  he  sought  and  found  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of 
France,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well-conducted 
march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Abderame  ap- 
pears to  have  been  surprised  by  bis  unexpected  presence. 
The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europcj  advanced  with 
equal  ardor  to  an  encounter  which  would  diange  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  the  six  first  days  of  desultory  combat,  tlie 
horseman  and  archers  of  the  East  maintained  their  ad* 
vantage;  but  in  the  closer  onset  of  the  seventh  day,  the 
Orientals  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
GeiTnans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,'^  asserted 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The 
epithet  oi  MarteU  the  Hammer^  which  has  been  added  to  the 
name  of  Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irresistible 
strokes:  the  valpr  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment 
and  emulation ;  aod  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history, 
are  the  true  Peers  and  Paladins  of  French  chivalry.  After  a 
bloody  field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Saracens,  in 
the  close  of  the  evening,  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  dis- 
order and  despair  of  the  night,  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen 
and  Damasois,  of  Africa. and  Spain,  were  provoked  to  tarn 
their  arms  against  each  other :  the  remains  of  their  host  were 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  each  emir  consulted  his  isafety  by  a 
hasty  add .  separate  retreat  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  still- 
ness of  a  hostile  camp  was  sospected  by  the  victorious 
Christians:  on  the,  report  of  their  spies,  they  .^ventured  td 
explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents ;  but  if  we  except  smbe 
celebrated  relics^  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  restored 
to  the  innocent  and  lawfril  owners.  The  joyful  tidings  wei^ 
soon  diffused  over  the  Catholic  worid,  and  the  monks  of  Italy 
could  affirm  and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  ^y,  or  three 
hundred  and  seveiity-five,  thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had 
been  crushed  by  the  hammer  of  Charles,"  while  no  moi4 


*^  Gens  Austria  membronim  pre-eminentiS,  valida,  et  gens  QermaDa 
flotde  et  Gorpore  praBstantiBsima,  quasi  ia  ict^  oculi,  manil  fettea,  ei 
pectore  arduo,  Arabes  extinzemnt,  (Roderic  Toletao.  c.  ziv.) 

"  These  nombers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deaeoa  of 
A<;pleia,  (de  Oestis  Laugoburcl.  L  vi.  p.  921,  edit  Grot,)  and  Anaii- 
tmoM,  the  itrarian  of  the  Boiaan  church,  (in  Vit  Gregdrii  11^  wlw 
toUa  a  miraculous  story  of  three  consecrated  spongen,  whichiVfnMM 
iBvuliierable  the  French  soldiers,  among  whom  they  had -bean  .sbarod 
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ikan  fifteen  hundred  Christians  were  slain  in  the  field  of 
Tours.  But  this  incredible  tale  is  safficiently  disproved  by  ih% 
caution  c^  the  French  general,  who  apprehended  the  snares  and 
accidents  of  a  pnrsttit,  and  dismissed  his  German  allies  to  their 
native  forests.  The  inactivity  of  a  conqueror  betrays  the  loss 
ui  strength  and  blood,  and  the  most  cruel  execution  is  inflicted) 
not  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  fiying  enemy 
Yet  the  victory  of  the  Franks  was  complete  and  final ;  Aqui> 
tain  was  recovered  by  the  arms  of  Eudes ;  the  Arabs  never  re* 
sumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  they  were  soon  driven  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martel  and  his  valiant  race."  Il 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  savior  of  Christendom  would 
have  been  canonized,  or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  clei^,  who  are  indebted  to  his  sword  lor  their,  present  ex- 
istence.  But  in  the  public  distress,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches,  or  at  least  the  revenues, 
of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  to  the  relief  of  the  state  and  the  re* 
ward  of  the  soldiers.  His  merits  were^r^tten,  his  sacrilege 
alone  was  remembered,  and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlotingian 
prince,  a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that  his  ancestor  was 
damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the  spectators  were 
affrighted  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon ; 
and  that  a  saint  of  the  times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  .vis* 
ion  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles  Martel,  burning;  to  all 
eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.'^ 

The  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province,  in  the  Western  world, 
was  less  painful  to  the  court  of  Damascus,  than  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  domestic  competitor.  Except  aipopg  the  Syr 
ians,  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been 
the  objects  of  the  public  favor.    The  life  of  Mahomet  record 

I  I  ■  »^M^— I    I     i  ■■■■■'  I     I    I  >     I  I  »  <  >   >  11    I  ,1  ■  I  I 

It  should  seem,  that  in  his  letters  to  the  pope,  Eudes  usurped  the  hono> 
of  the  victory,  from  wliieh  he  is  ehaslisea  by  the  Freneh  annalists,  who, 
with  equal  falsehood,  accuse  hiiQ  of  n)riting  the  Saracens. 

**  Narbonne,  and  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  recovered  by  Pepin, 
the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  A.  D.  756,  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  800.) 
Thirty -seven  years  afterwards,  it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of 
the  Arabs,  who  employed  the  captives  m  the  construction  of  the  mosch 
of  Cordova,  (De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  864.) 

**  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewis  tho  Germiaiiic^  the  grand- 
ton  of  Charlemagne,  and  most  probably  composed  by  the  pen  of  the 
artful  Hincmar,  is  dated  in  the  year  868,  and  signed,  by  the  oishops  of. 
the  provinces  of  Rheims  and  Rouen,  (Baronlos,  AnnaL  EccI^sl  A.  D 
^41.  Fleury«  Hist  Ecdes.  torn,  x,  p.  614--616.)  Tet  Baroniai 
hunself,  and  the  IVencb  critics,  reject  with  contompt  ihl$  «piaufvj4 
ietioD. 
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6d  their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion :  their  conver- 
•ion  had  been  reluctant,  their  eleration  irregular  and  factious, 
and  tiieir  thione  was  cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  iioUe 
blood  of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their  race,  the  pious  Omar, 
was  dissatbfied  with  his  own  title :  their  personal  virtues  were 
msuffident  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  ejes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned 
towards  the  line  of  libera,  and  the  kindred  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  Of  these  the  Falimites  were  either  rash  or  puaillani* 
mous ;  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas  cherished,  with  courage 
and  discretion,  the  hopes  of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an 
obscure  residence  in  Syria,  thej  secretly  despatched  their 
agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces their  hereditary  indefeasible  right ;  and  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  All,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  Chorasan,  and 
accepted  their  free  gift  of  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  After  the  deatlf  of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  administered  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numer- 
ous band  of  votaries,  who  expected  only  a  agnal  and  a  leader ; 
and  the  governor  of  Chorasan  continued  to  deplore  his  fruit- 
less admonitions  and  the  deadly  slumber  of  the  caliphs  of 
Damascus,  till  he  himself,  with  all  his  adherents,  was  driven 
from  the  city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms 
of  Abu  Moslem.**  That  maker  of  kings,  the  author,  as 
he  is  named,  of  the  call  of.  the  Abbassides,  was  at  length 
rewarded  for  his  Resumption  of  merit  with  the  usual  grati- 
tude of  courts.  A  mean,  perhaps  a  foreign,  extraction  could 
not  repress  the  aspiring  energy  of  Abu  M^lem.  Jealous  of 
bis  wives,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood 
and  of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and 
possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had  destroyed  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  enemies ;  and  such  wie  tne  intrepid  gravity  of 
his  mind  and  countenance,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile 
except  on  a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  separation  of  par- 
ties, the  green  was  consecrated  to  the  Fatimites ;  the  Ommia- 
des  were  distinguished  by  the  white ;  and  the  hlachy  as  the 

**  The  steMl  and  the  saddle  which  had  carried  any  of  his  wives 
were  kistaoUy  killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should  afterwards  be  mounted 
bjr  a  male.  Twelve  htmdred  mules  or  camels  were  required  for  his 
kitchen  finnitive;  and  the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  three 
MMNnaiid  cakes,  a  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxen,  poultry,  d^,  (Abol 
fibf«agi|it,  llist  Pynatt  p  140.) 
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most  advene,  was  natttrally  adopted  hy  the  Abbassideib 
Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that  g^oomj 
oolor:  twob  lack  standards,  on  pike  staves  nine  cubits  long, 
were  borne  aloft  in  the  van  of  Abu  Moslem ;  and  their  alle 
gorical  names  of  the  n^iht  and  the  shadow  ohscurely  repre- 
sented the  indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  sucoessicm  of 
the  line  of  Hashem.  Froin  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
East  was  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black 
factions  :  the  Abbassides  were  most  frequently  victorious ; 
but  their  public  success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  nusfor- 
tune  of  their  chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening 
from  a  long  slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken  with  a  splendid  reti- 
nue, to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  &vor  of  the 
prophet  and  of  the  people.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  inter- 
cepted his  march  and  arrested  his  person ;  and  the  unhappy 
Ibrahim,  siuitched  away  from  the  promise  of  untested  royalty, 
expired  in  iron  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  Wk 
two  younger  brotheis,  Saffah*^  and  Almansor,  eluded  the 
search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal 
of  the  people  and  the  approach  of  his  Eastern  friends  allowed 
them  to  expose  their  persons  to  the  impatient  public  On 
Friday,  in  the  dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  colors  of  the  sect, 
Saffiih  proceeded  with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the 
mosch :  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  prayed  and  preached  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ;  and  after  his  departure,  his 
kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But 
it  was  on  the  banks  of  £e  Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosch  of  Cu&, 
that  this  important  controversy  was  determined.  Every  ad- 
vantage appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white  faction :  the 
authority  of  established  government ;  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against  a  sixth  part  of  that  num 
ber ;  and  the  presence  and  merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the 
fourteenth  and  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian 
warfare,  the  honorable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia ;  ** 

'  **  Al  Bemar.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  tlia 
Arabic  proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  asses  who 
never  ny  from  an  enemy.    The  suraame  of  Mervan  may  justify  tiie 


*  He  is  called  Abdullah  or  Abol  Abbas  in  the  Taril[h  Tcbry.  PtIm 
ftoL  L  p.  603.  Saffah  or  Saflfkah  (the  Saagainary'^  was  a  namewhicfa  hM 
aeqBired  after  bis  bloody  reign,  (voL  ii.  p.  1.)  — M. 
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Mid  he  might  have  been  ranked  amongst  the  gteatest  princes, 
had  not,  says  Abnlfeda,  the  eteraai  order  decreed  that  mo- 
ment for  the  ruin  of  his  fiunifj ;  a  decree  against  nhich  al] 
human  fortitude  and  prudence  must  struggle  in  vain.  The 
orders  of  Mervan  were  mistaken,  or  disobeyed :  the  return 
of  his  horse,  from  which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary 
occasion,  impressed  the  belief  of  his  death ;  and  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  conducted  by  Ab* 
dallah,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor.  After  an  irretrievab 
defi3at,  the  caliph  escaped  to  Mosul;  but  the  colors  of  the 
Abbassides  were  displayed  from  the  rampart ;  he  suddenly 
repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his  palace  of 
Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  abandoned  the  fortifications  of 
Damascus,  and,  without  halting  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  last 
and  &tal  camp  at  Busir,  on  die  banks  of  the  Nile.*^  His 
speed  was  urged  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  Abdallah, 
who  in  every  step  of  the  pursuit  acquired  strength  and  rep- 
utation :  the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were  finally  van- 
quished inE^pt;  and  the  lance,  which  terminated  the  life 
and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less  welcome  perhaps  to  the 
unfortunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief.  The  merciless  in- 
quisition of  the  conqueror  eradicated  the  roost  distant  branches 
of  the  hostile  race :  their  bones  were  scattered,  their  mem- 
ory was  accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hos&ein  was  abun- 
tlantly  revenged  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Fourscore 
of  the  Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency 

comparison  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  A.  557,  <&&,)  and  both  will  silence  the 
modems,  who  consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble  emblem, 
(D'Herbelot,  BibUot  Orient  p.  658.) 

*^  Four  several  places,  alt  in  Egypt,  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or 
^usiris,  so  famous  in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where  Mervan  was  slain 
was  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe ;  tho 
second  in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebennytic  nome;  the  third  near  the 
^pyramids ;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian,  (see  above, 
vol.  ii.  p.  180,)  in  the  Thebaia  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  of  the 
leamea  and  orthodox  MichaeUs :  V identur  in  pluribus  ^gy pti  superioris 
urbibris  Busiri  Goptoque  arma  sumpsisse  Cnristiani,  libertatemquc  de 
religione  sentiendi  defendisse,  sed  succubuisse  quo  in  bello  Ooptus 
et  Busiris  dinita,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  nar- 
rant  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriptores  Byzantiui,  alioqui  Coptum  et 
Busirim  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sea  causam  Christianorum  suscepturi, 
(Not  211,  p.  100.)  For  the  geographv  of  the  four  Busirs,  see  Abul- 
feda,  (Descript  JBgypt  p.  9,  vers.  Michaelis,  Gottings,  1776,  in  4to.,) 
Micbaielis,  (Not  122—127,  p.  58—63,)  and  D'AnvUle,  (M^moire  wm 
rEgypte,  p.  85, 147,  205.) 
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•f  ilieir  foes,  were  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  The 
laws  of  hospitality  were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre : 
the  board  was  spread  over  their  fallen  bodies ;  and  the  festivity 
of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans. 
By  the  dvent  of  the  civil  war,  the  d3masty  of  the  Ablwsftides 
was  firmly  establ^ihed;  but  the  Christians  only  could  tri* 
uteph  in  the  mutual  hatred  and  common  loss  of  the  disciples 
of  Mahomet.'" 

Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  of 
war  might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not 
tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens.  In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal 
youth  of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage 
of  his  enemies,^  who  Ihinted  the  wandering  exile  from  t£e 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas.  His 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spain  revived  the  zeal  of 
the  white  faction.  The  name  and  cause  of  the  Abbassides 
had  been  first  vindicated  by  the  Persians  :  the  West  had  been 
pure  firom  civil  arms  ;  and  the  servants  of  tlie  abdicated 
family  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of 
their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government.  Strongly  prompted 
by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the  grandson 
of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the  extremes  of  rashness  and 
prudence  were  almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the 
people  saluted  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia:  and, 
after  a  successful  struggle,  Abdalrahman  established  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees."  He  slew  in  battle  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Abbasdides,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a 
fleet  and  army :  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  canjphire,  was 

**  See  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  136 — 145,)  Eutychius,  (AnnaL 
torn.  ii.  p.  392,  vers.  Pocock,)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  109 — 121,) 
Abulpharagius,  (Hist.  Dynast,  p.  134 — 140,)  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (Hist. 
Arabum,  c  xviii.  p.  33,)  Tbeophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  356,  857, 
who  speaks  of  the  Abbassides  under  the  names  of  Xu^atrayrut  and 
Mavf>o^tfpoi,)  and  the  Bibliothdque  of  D[Herbelot,  in  the  articles  Om- 
miades,  AbbasndeSj  Mcervan,  Ibrahim^affah,  Ahou  Moslem. 

••  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (c.  xviii. 
n.  84,  <&c.,)  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana,  (tom.  iL  p.  30, 198,)  and 
Oardonne,  (Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de  VEspagne,  tom.  i.  p.  180—197, 20i| 
172,  883,  Ac.) 
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tntpended  by  a  daring  messenger  before  the  palace  of  Mecca; 
ana  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his  safety,  that  he  was 
removed  by  seas  and  lands  from  each  a  fomiidable  adversary. 
Their  mutual  designs  or  declarations  of  offensive  war  evapo- 
rated without  effsct;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  Spain  waa  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of 
the  monarchy,  enga^ged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  East^ 
and  inclined  to  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns of  Constantinople  and  France.  The  example  of  the 
Ommiades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of 
Ali,  the  Ediissites  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  powerful 
Fatimites  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
chair  of  Mahomet  was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or  command- 
ers of  the  faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and 
Cordova,  excommunicating  each  other,iiand  agreed  only  in  a 
principle  of  discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  and  criminal 
than  an  unbeliever.^* 

Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  yet  the 
Abbassides  were  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  Urth- 
place  or  the  city  of  the  prophet  Damascus  was  disgraced 
by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the  blood,  of  the  Ommiades ; 
and*  after  some  hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and  succes- 
sor of  Saffiih,  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,^'  the  Imperial 
seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years.*" 
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**  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir 
William  Temple  (his  Works,  voL  iil  p.  871 — 874,  octavo  edition)  and 
Voltaire  (Histoire  G6n6rale,  c  xzviii  tom.  il  p.  124, 126,  edition  de 
Lansanne)  conoeming  the  division  of  the  Saracen  empire.  The 
mistakes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  re- 
flection ;  but  Sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  who 
has  framed  an  apocryphal  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arabs. 

*'  The  geographer  lyAnviUe,  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  121—123,) 
and  the  Orl^ntaTist  FHerbelot,  (Biblioth&que.  p.  167,  168,)  may  suf 
fice  for  the  knowledge  of  Baffdaa  Our  trayellers,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
(torn.  i.p.  688 — 698,)  Tavemier,  (tom.  I  p.  230—238,)  Thevenot,  (pari 
ii.  p.  209—212,)  Otter,  (tom.  L  p.  162—168,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en 
Arabic,  tom.  ii.  p.  239 — 271,)  nave  seen  only  its  decay  ;  and  the  "Nvt 
bian  geo^apher,  (p.  204,)  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tuleda 
(Itioerarmm,  p.  112 — 128,  a  Const.  TEmpereur,  apud  Elzevir,  1633») 
are  the  only  writers  of  my  acqtftintance,  who  have  known  Bagdad  un 
der  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides. 

*^  The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  145,  A.  1).  701 
Hoslaaem,  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  t^en  and  put  to  deata  Vv 
tibfl  Tartars,  A.  R  656,  A.  D.  1258,  the  20th  of  February. 
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The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  l^gris,  about 
6f)«en  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain :  the  double  wall  was 
of  a  circular  foipi ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a 
capital,  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  funeral 
of  a  popular  saint  might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  sixty  thousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adja- 
cent villages.  In  this  city  of  peace**  amidst  the  riches  of  the 
Kast.  the  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  fru* 
gality  of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings,. 
Almansor  left  behind  him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  :^^  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few 
years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Ma- 
hadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions 
of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify 
the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras,  which  he  distrib- 
uted along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles ;  but  his 
train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish 
the  natives  of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the^  fruits  and  liquors  of 
the  royal  banquet.**  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the 
liberality  of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four 
fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his  foot  from 
the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same  prince,  a  thousand 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 
bride,*'   and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the 

«*  Medinat  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.  Urbs  pacis,  or,  as  it  is  more 
neatly  compounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  £c>i)vdiroXis, ,  (Lrenopo-  '* 
lis.)  There  is  some  dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  out 
the  first  syllable  is  allowed  to  signify  a  garden  in  the  Persian  tongue  ; 
the  garden  of  Dad,  a  Christian  hermit,  whose  cell  had  been  the  only 
haUtation  on  the  spot 

^^  Beliquit  in  serario  sexcenties  millies  mille  stateres,  et  quaier  et 
vicies  miliies  mille  aureos  aureos.  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen. "p.  126.  I 
have  reckoned  the  gold  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to  - 
the  silver  as  twelve  to  one.  But  I  will  never  answer  for  the  numbers 
of  Erpenius  ;  and  the  Latins  are  scarcely  above  the  savages  in  the  lan- 
guage ofarithmetic. 

^*  D%[erbelot,  p.  530.    Abulfeda,  p^  154.    Nivem  Meccam  appor 
tivit^  rem  ibi  aut  nunquam  aut  rarissime  visam. 

^*  Abulfeda  (p.  184, 189)  describes  4he  splendor  and  liberality  ol 

Akuunon.    Milton  has  alluded  to  this  Oriental  custom : — 

Or  where  the  gorgeoiu  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 

1  Iwvc  used  the  modem  word  UOUry  to  express  the  Mifrilia  of  |h« 

»* 
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oaprieions  bounty  of  fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were 
brightened,  rather  than  impaired,  in  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire,  or  pity,  the 
magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  *'The  caliph's  whole 
army,"  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  ''both  horse  and  foot, 
was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state  officers,  the  favorite 
slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glitter- 
ing with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black. 
The  porters  or  door-keepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred. 
Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations,  were  seen 
swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less 
splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces 

^of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of 
silk  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were 
twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out, 
with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.^^  Among  the  other  spectacles 
of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver 
spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  ma 
chinery  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  war- 
bled their  natural  harm6ny.  Through  this  scene  of  magnifi- 
cence, the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  vizier  to  the  foot 
of  the  caliph's  throne."**  In  the  West,  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of  commander 
of  the  &ithful.    Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honor  of  his 

^favorite  sultana,  the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahroans 
oonstructed  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra.  Twenty- 
live  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed 
by  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  most  skilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the 

*  Roman  emperors,  whidi  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught 
tiiem,  as  they  were' thrown  among  the  crowd. 

*'  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol  L  p.  99)  accompanied 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortuna^fi  Shah 
Hussein  of  Persia,  two  lions  were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of 
the  king  over  the  fiercest  animals. 

*•  Abulfeda,  p,  23*7.  D'Herbelot,  p.  590.  This  embassy  was  re- 
ceived at  Bagdad,  A  H.  806,  A.  D.  917.  In  the  passage  of  Abulfeda, 
I  have  used,  with  some  variations,  the  English  translation  of  tha 
learned  and  amiable  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  (Philological  Enqurics 
p.  868,  86i.) 
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age ;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve 
hundred  colunins  of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gold 
and  pearls,  and  a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was  surrounded 
with  the  curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
In  a  lofty  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basins  and 
fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished 
not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio 
of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  concubine^  and  black  eunuchs, 
amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  persons :  and  he  was 
attended  to  the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse, 
whose  belts  and  cimeters  were  studded  with  gold.** 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed 
by  poverty  and  subordination;  but  the  lives  and  labors  of 
millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  prinoe,  whose 
laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  grat- 
ified. Our  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are 
few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  th^efore  be  of 
some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman, 
whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited  our  admiral^on  and 
envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was 
found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph.  '*!  have  now 
reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace ;  beloved  by  my 
9ul^ects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies. 
Riches  and  honors,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited,  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  \^nt- 
ing  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently  num- 
bered the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  fourteen  : — 0  man !  place 
not  thy  confidence  in  this  present  world !"  '*    The  luxury  of 

**  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  TAfrique  et  de  Tfispagne,  torn.  I  p.  830 — > 
8S6.  A  just  idea  of  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of 
Spain  may  be  conceived  from  the  description  and  plates  of  the 
Alhambra  of  Grenada,  (Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  171 — 188.) 

**  Cardonne,  tom.  L  p.  329,  330.  This  confession,  the  complaints 
of  Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read  Prior's  verbose  but 
eloquent  poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed, 
(Rambler,  No.  204,  206,)  will  be  triumplumtly  quoted  oy  the  detrac- 
tors of  human  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  immoderate, 
their  estimates  are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself  (the 
only  person  of  '^hom  I  can  speak  with  certainty,)  my  happy  hotin 
have  far  ezoeeded,  and  far  exceed,  Uie  scanty  numbers  of  the  callpli 
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the  caliphs,  so  useless  to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  th< 
neryes,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  toe  Arabian  empire. 
Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  after  supplying  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  whole  revenue  was 
scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salutary  work.  The  Abbassides 
were  impoverished  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants,  and  their 
contempt  of  oeconomy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object 
of  ambition,  their  leisure,  their  affections,  the  powers  of  their 
mind,  were  diverted  by  pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of 
valor  were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  royal 
camp  was  encumbered  By  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  A  sim- 
ilar temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  the  caliph. 
Their  stern  enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity . 
they  sought  riches  in  the  occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the 
pursuits  of  hterature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of  do- 
mestic life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  tne  Saracens ; 
and  the  increase  of  pay,  the  repetition  of  donatives,  were 
insufficient  to  allure  the  posterity  of  those  voluntary  cham- 
pions who  jpul  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Abubeker  and 
Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  paradise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Omnuades,  the  studies  of  the  Mos- 
lems were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and 
the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people 
continually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem 
the  healing  powers  of  medicine,  or  rather  of  surgery;  but 
the  starving  physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint  that 
exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part 
of  their  practice."  After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the 
subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening  from  this  mental  leth 
argy,  found  leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of 
profane  science.  This  spirit  was  first  encouraged  by  the 
caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahom 
etan  law,  had  apphed  himself  with  success  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon,  the 
seventh  of  the  Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of  his 

of  Spain ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  dxM 
(o  thepleasing  labor  of  the  present  composition. 

*^  The  GuUston  (p.  29)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a 
physician,  (Epistol.  Benaudot.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot  Grsec.  torn.  L 
a  814.)  The  prophet  himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine ;  and 
Gtffnier  (Vie  ae  Mahomet,  torn,  iil  p.  894 — 406)  has  given  an  extrad 
•f  ttie  ajwonsms  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 
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grandfisither,  and  invited  tbe  itmses  from  their  ancieiit 
His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  bis  agents  in  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian  sdenoe  s 
at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the  most  skilful  in« 
terpreteis  into  the  Arabic  language:  his  subjects  were  ex* 
horted  assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive  writings;  and 
tlie  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with  pleasure  and  modesty 
at  the  assemblies  and  disputations  of  the  learned.  '*He  was 
not  ignorant,"  says  Abulpharagius,  '^  that  they  are  the  elect  of 
God,  his  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  de* 
voted  to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  Acuities.  The 
mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may  glory  in  the 
industry  of  their  hands  of  the  indolgence  of  their  bnitel 
appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must  view,  with  hope- 
less emulation,  the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a 
beehive : "  these  fortitudinous  heroes  are  awed»  by  the  supe* 
rior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers ;  and  in  their  amorous 
enjoyments  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  vigor  of  the  grossest 
and  most  sordid  quadrupeds*  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are 
the  true  luminaries  and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  barbarism."** 
The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were  imitated  by  suc- 
ceeding princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas:  their  rivals,  the  Fat- 
imites  of  Africa  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the 
patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the 
&itbful;  the  same  royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their 
independent  emirs  of  the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  dif- 
fused the  taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand 
and  Bochara  to  Fez  and  Cordova.    The  vizier  of  a  sultan  con- 


^  See  their  curioos  architecture  in  Reaumur  (Hist,  dcs  Insectes, 
torn.  y.  M^moire  viii.)  These  hexa^ns  are  closed  by  a  pyramid; 
the  angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  smiilar  pyramid,  such  as  would 
accomplish  the  given  end  with  the  smallest  quantity  possible  of  ma- 
terials, were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  109  degrees  26 
minutes  for  the  larger,  VO  degrees  84  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The 
aotual  measiKie  is  109  degrees  28  minutes,  70  degrees  82  minutes. 
Yet  this  perfect  harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist : 
the  bees  are  not  masters  of  transcendent  geometry. 

**  Saed  £bn  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Toledo,  who  died  A.  H.  462,  A.  D. 
1069,  has  furnished  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  160)  with  this  curious 
passage,  as  well  as  with  the  text  of  Pocxxsk's  Specimen  Historis  Ara- 
Dum.  A  number  of  literary  anecdotes  of  philosophers,  physicians,  4iv» 
who  have  flourished  under  each  caliph,  form  the  principal  merit  of  tht 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 
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ioerated  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  ths 
foundation  of  a  college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The  fruits  of 
instruction  were  communicated,  perhaps  at  difl^ent  times,  to 
six  thousand  disdpies  of  every  degp:ee,  from  the  son  of  the 
noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic:  a  sufficient  allowance  was 
provided  for  the  indigent  scholars ;  and  the  merit  or  industry 
of  the  professors  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends.  In 
every  city  the  productions  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied 
and  collected  by  the  curiosity,  of  the  studious  and  the  vanity 
of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the  invitation  of  the 
sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  lKK>ks  would 
have  required  four  hundred  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the 
Fatimites  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent, 
without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo.  Yet 
this  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that 
the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which  were  employed  in  the 
mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia,  had  given  birth  to 
more  than  three  hundred  writers,  and  above  seventy  public 
libraries  were  opened  in  the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  king- 
dom. The  age  of  Arabian  learning  continued  about  6ve 
hundred  years,  till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was 
coeval  with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European 
annals ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West, 
it  should  seem  that  the  Oriental  studies  have  languished  and 
declined.^ 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  innumerable  volumes  were  possessed 
only  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit.**  The  shelves  were 
crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style  was  adapted  to 


^  These  literair  anecdotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibliotheca 
Arsbioo-HispaDa,  (torn,  il  p.  88,  71,  201,  202,)  Leo  •Mricanus,  (de 
Arab.  Medicis  et  Philosophis,  in  Fabric  Bibliot  Grssc.  torn.  ziii.  p. 
269 — 298,  particularly  p.  274,)  and  Renaudot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex. 
o  274,  276,  636,  637,)  besides  the  chronological  remarks  of  Abolpha- 
raffias. 

^  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will  g^e  a  just  idea  of  the 
iNToportion  of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  JfSS.  of  asiaron- 
eniy'ttid  medicine  amounted  to  6600,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one  of 
the  other  of  nlver,  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  I  p.  417.) 
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flie  taste  and  manners  of  their  conntrjmen ;  with  general  and 
partial  histories,  which  each  revolving  generation  supplied 
with  a  new  harvest  of  persons  and  events;  with  codes  and 
commentaries  of  jurisprudence,  which  derived  their  authority 
from  the  law  of  the  prophet;  with  the  interpreters  of  the 
Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition ;  and  with  the  whole  theological 
tribe,  polemics,  mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  firist  or 
the  last  of  writers,  according  to  the  different  estimates  of  scep- 
tics or  believers.  The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may 
be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  physic.  The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated 
and  illustrated  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises, 
now  lost  in  the  original,  have  been  recovered  in  the  versions 
of  the  East,**  which  possessed  and  studied  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollonius,  of  Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates,  and  Galen.**  Among  the  ideal  systems  which 
have  varied  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  Arabians  adopted 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  alike  intelligible  or  alike 
obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  age.  Plato  wrote  for  the 
Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is  too  closely  blended 
with  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece.  After  the  fall 
of  that  religion,  the  Peripatetics,  emerging  from  their  obscu- 
rity, prevailed  in  the  controversies  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and 
their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the  Mahometans 
Df  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools.**  The  physics,  both  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Lycseum,  as  they  are  built,  not  on  observa 

*'  As,  for  instance,  the  fifUi,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth 
is  still  wanting)  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergseus,  which 
«vere  printed  from  the  Florence  MS.  1661,  (Fabric.  Bibllot.  Graac.  t(»n. 
»i  p.  659.)  Yet  the  fifth  book  had  been  previously  restored  by  the 
mathematical  divination  of  Viviani,  (see  his  Eloge  in  Fontenelle,  torn. 
V.  p.  69,  <Src.) 

"  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renau- 
dot,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grsec.  tom.  L  p.  812—816,)  and  piously  defended 
by  Casiri,  (Bibliot,  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  238—240.)  Most  of  the 
versions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  <fec.,  are  ascribed  to 
Honain,  a  physician  of  the  Nestorian  sect^  who  flourished  at  Bagdad 
JQ  the  oourt  of  the  cediphs,  and  died  A.  B.  876.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  schocd  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and  the  works  of  his  sons 
and  disciples  were  published  under  his  name.  See  Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast,  p.  88,  115,  171—174,  and  apud  Asseman. .  Bibliot  Orient 
tom,  ii.  p.  438,)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  456,)  Assemaa 
(Bibliot  Orient  tom.  iil  p.  164,)  and  Casiri,  (Bibliot  AraU  Eispaoa, 
(om.  L  p  238,  <bc.  251,  286—290,  302,  304,  ^,) 

**  See  Mosheim,  Institut  Hi^t.  Eccles.  p.  181, 214, 286, 257, 316,181^ 
INb  488,  ice. 
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tioD,  but  on  argument,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  ml 
knowledge.  The  metaphjrsics  of  infinite,  or  finite,  spirit^ 
have  too  often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition. 
But  the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practioe 
of  dialectics;  the  ten  predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and 
methodize  our  ideas/*  and  hb  syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon 
of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wielded  in  the  schools  of  the 
Saracens,  but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error 
han  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new 
generations  of  masters  and  disciples  should  still  revolve  in  the 
same  circle  of  logical  argument  The  mathematics  are  dis* 
^tinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never  recede.  But  the 
ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  was  resumed  in 
the  same  state  by  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of  iiige- 
bra  is  ascrib^  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest  testi* 
mony  of  the  Arabs  themselves.**  They  cultivated  with  more 
success  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which  elevates  the 
mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  diminutive  planet  and  momentary 
existence.  The  oosUy  instruments  of  observation  were  sup- 
plied by  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans 
still  afforded  the  same  spacious  level,  the  same  unclouded 
horizon.  In  the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those 
of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians  accurately  measured  a  degree 
of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of  our  globe.**    From 

*'  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments 
of  Aristotle  may  be  fomid  in  the  Philosophical  Arrangements  of  Mr. 
James  Harris,  (London,  1775,  in  octavo,)  who  labored  to  revive  the 
studies  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

*^  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  81, 222.  Biblioi  Arab.  Hisp  torn.  L  p 
870, 871.  In  quern  (says  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites)  si  immiserit  8< 
lector,  oceanum  hoc  in  genere  (atgebrai)  inveniet.  The  time  of  Dio< 
phantus  of  Alexandria  is  unknown ;  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant, 
and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek  Planudes  and  the  Frenchman 
Meziriac,  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Grssa  tom.  iv.  p.  12 — 15.) 

**  Abulfeda  (Anna!  Moslem,  p.  210, 211,  vers.  Reiske)  describes  this 
operation  according  to  Ibn  Chulecan,  and  the  best  historians.  Thii 
degree  most  accurately  contains  200,000  royal  or  Hashemite  cubits 
which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt  This  ancient  culnt  is  repeated  400  times  in  each 
basis  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  inmoate  the  prix&itive  sod 
universal  measures  of  the  East  See  the  M6trolc|^&  ti  the  Uborioitf 
IL  Paueton,  p.  101—196. 
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the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of  the  grandchildreo  of 
Tamerlane,  the  stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  dili- 
gently observed;  and  the  wtroDomical  tables  of  Bagdad, 
Spain,  and  Samarcand,**  cornet  some  minute  errors,  without 
daring  to  renounce  the  hypoihesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  ad- 
vandng  a  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In 
the  Extern  courts,  the  truths  of  science  could  be  recom* 
mended  only  by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astronomer 
would  have  been  disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his  wisdom 
or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology.**  But  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  tiie  Arabians  have  been  deservedly 
applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua  and  Geber,  of  Razis  and 
Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters ;  in  the  city 
of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were  licensed 
to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession:*^  in  Spain,  the  life 
of  the  Catholic  princes  was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Sara- 
cens,** and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legitimate  o&pring, 
revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  healing  art.** 
The  success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  influenced  by 
personal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may  form  a  less  fan- 
ciful estimate  of  their  general  knowledge  of  anatomy,*^  bot- 
any,** and  chemistry,**  the  threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and 

*'  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulugh  Begh,  with  the  prefitce  of 
Dr  Hyde  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Disaertationum,  Oxon. 
1767 

*'  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best 
of  the  Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions, 
not  from  Venus  and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  (Abul- 
pharag.  Dynasts  p.  161 — 163.)  For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Per- 
sian astronomers,  see  Chardin,  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iii  p.  162 
—208.) 

**  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  I  pb  488.  The  original  relates  a 
pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant^  but  harmless,  practitioner. 

**  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  Fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the 
physicians  of  Cordova,  (Mariana,  L  viii  c.  7,  tom.  l  p.  818.) 

'*  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabi||L  sci- 
ences into  Italy,  are  discussed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori 
( Antiquitat  Itali®  Medii  j£vi,  tom.  iil  p.  982 — 940)  and  Giannone,  (Is- 
toria  Civile  di  Na^li,  tom.  ii.  p.  119— .12'?.) 

*^  See  a  good  view  of  the  progress  of  anatomy  in  Wotton,  (Reflec- 
tions on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  p.  208 — 256.)  His  reputation 
has  been  unworthilj  depreciated  by  tne  wits  in  the  controversy  of 
Bovle  and  Bentley. 

^  Bibliot  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  275.  Al  Beithar,  of  Malaga^ 
flieir  greatest  botanist,  had  travelled  into  Africa,  Persia,  and  Lkya. 

**  Dr.  Watson,  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  I  p.  17,  Ac)  allmrt 
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ttraciioe.  A  superstiiaous  reverence  for  the  dead  oonfitied 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and 
quadrupeds ;  the  more  sdid  and  visible  parts  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Galen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame 
was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the  injections  of  modem 
artists.  Botany  is  an  ieu^tive  science,  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Bioscorides  with  two 
thousand  plants.  Some  traditionary  knowledge  might  be  se- 
creted in  the  temples  and  monasteries  of  Egypt ;  much  useful 
experience  had  been  acquired  in  the  practice  of  arts  and  man- 
ufactures ;  but  the  science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin  and  im- 
provement  to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens.  They  first  invent- 
ed and  named  the  alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillation, 
analyzed  the  substances  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried 
the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alcalis  and  acids,  and  converted 
the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salntaiy  medicines.  But 
the  most  eager  seardi  of  Arabian  chemistry  was  the  trans* 
mutation  of  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health:  the 
reason  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  were  evaporated  in  the 
crucibles  of  alchemy,  and  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery,  fable,  and 
superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  principal  ben- 
efits of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  purity  of  taste,  and  the  freedom 
of  thought.  Confident  in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue, 
the  Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The 
Greek  interpreters  were  chosen  among  their  Christian  sub- 
jects ;  they  formed  their  translations,  sometimes  on  the  origi- 


the  original  merit  of  the  Arabians.  Yet  he  quotes  the  modest  confes- 
sion of  the  famous  Geber  of  the  izth  <:entury,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  8S7,)  that 
lie  had  drawn  most  of  his  science,  perhaps  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
from  the  ancient  sages.  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  extent  of 
their#3iowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchemy  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Mahomet, 
(Wotton's  Reflections,  p.  121 — 133.  Pauw,  Recherches  sur  les  Egypt- 
iens  et  les  Chinois,  tom.  i.  p.  376 — 429.)* 


*  Mr.  Whewell  (Hist  of  Indactive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  336)  rejects  the 
claim  of  the  Arabians  as  inventors  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  **  The  for* 
mation  and  realization  of  the  n')tioDB  of  analvsis  and  affinity  were  importaiit 
■teps  in  chemical  science ;  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  snow  it 
remaiaed  for  the  chemists  of  Europe  to  make  at  a  much  later  period." 
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Dal  text)  more  frequently  perhaps  on  a  Syriac  versioB :  and 
in  the  crowd  of  astronomen  and  physicians,  there  is  no  ex« 
ample  of  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  tanght 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Saracens.^'  The  mythology  of 
Homer  woald  have  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  those  stem 
&uatics :  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the  colonies  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  and  Rome :  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a  short 
legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings. 
Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have  fixed 
in  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste ;  and  I  am  not  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  literature  and  judgment  of  nations,  of 
whose  language  I  am  ignorant  Yet  I  know  that  the  classics 
have  much  to  teach,  and  I  believe  that  the  Orientals  have  much 
to  learn ;  the  temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  propor- 
tions of  art,  the  forms  of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the 
just  delineation  of  character  and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  nar- 
rative and  argument,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry.^  ^  The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  am- 
biguous complexion.  The  phikMophers  of  Athens  and  Rome 
enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  asserted  the  rights,  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  Their  moral  and  political  writings  might 
have  gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  Eastern  despotism, 
diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  and  toleration,  and  encour- 
aged the  Arabian  sages  to  suspect  that  their  caliph' was  a  ty- 
rant, and  their  prophet  an  impostor.^'  The  instinct  of  super- 
stitiUon  was  alarmed  by  the  introduction  even  of  the  abstract 

^*  Abulpbaragius  (Dynast  p,  26,  148)  mentioas  a  Syriae  version  of 
Qomer's  two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  Christian  Maronite  of  Mount 
liibanus,  who  professed  astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa  towards  the  end 
of  the  viiith  century.  His  work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I  have 
read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were 
translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  Second 

^^  I  have  perused,  with  much  pleasure,  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin 
Commentary  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  (Ix>ndon,  1774,  in  octavo,)  which  was 
composed  in  the  youth  of  that  wonderful  linguist  At  present  in  the 
maturity  of  his  taste  and  judgment  he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the 
fervent  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  has  bestowed  on  tho 
Orientals. 

^*  Among  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been  accused  of 
despising  the  religions  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahom- 
etans, (see  his  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.)  Each  of  these  sects 
would  agree,  that  in  two  instances  oi  t  of  three,  his  contempt 
rsasooable. 
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sdenoes ;  and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  condemned 
the  rash  and  pemiciouB  curiosity  of  Almamon."  To  the 
thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  pamdise,  and  the  belief  of 
predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invindble  enthusiasm  ol 
the  prince  and  people.  And  the  sword  of  the  Saracens  be> 
came  less  foimidAble  when  their  youth  was  drawn  away  from 
the  camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  fiuthful  pre- 
sumed to  read  and  to  reflect  Yet  the  foolish  vanity  of  th« 
Greeks  was  jealous  of  th^r  studies,  and  reluctantly  imparted 
the  sacred  fire  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  East'^ 

In  the  Uoody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbassides, 
the  Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging  their 
wrongs  and  enlarging  their  limits.  But  a  severe  retribution 
was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  caliph  of  the  new  dynasty, 
who  seized,  in  his  turn,  the  favorable  opportunity,  while  a 
woman  add  a  child,  Irene  and  Gonstantine,  were  seated  on 
the  Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of  ninety-five  thousand  Per- 
sians and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Thradan 
Boephorus,  under  the  command  of  Harun,'*  or  Aaron,  the 
second  son  of  the  commands  of  the  faithful.  His  encamp- 
ment on  the  opposite  heights  of  Ghrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  in- 
formed Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Gonstantinople,  of  the  loss  of 
her  troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  connivance 
of  their  sovereign,  her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious 
peace ;  and  the  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not  dis- 
guise the  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  dinars  of  gold, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens 
had  too  rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile 
land :  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful 
guides  and  plentaful  markets ;  and  not  a  Greek  had  courage 
to  whisper,  that  their  weary  forces  might  be  surrounded  and 
destroyed   in    their    necessary    passage   between  a  slippery 

"  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothfique,  Orientale,  p.  646. 

'*  Qtd^tXos  arovov  xpivas  et  rf/i/  r«5i/  Svratv  yviaaiv,  it*  tjv  Td  *  TcSfiatuw 
yeyof  Bavfia^cTai,   IkSotov  itoii\frci    roii  t^svi,  <fec.     Cedrenus,  p.  648,  who 

relates  haw  manfully  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to  the  in- 
stances and  offers  of  the  caliph  Almamoa  This  absurd  scruple  is 
expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  continuator  of  Theoph- 
anes,  (Scriptores  poet  Theophanem,  p.  118.) 

^^  See  tne  reign  and  character  of  Harun  Al  Rashid,  in  the  Biblio- 
tlidqne  Orientale,  p.  481 — 488,  under  his  proper  title;  and  in  the 
relatiye  articles  to  which  M.  D'Herbelot  refers.  That  learned  collaetor 
has  shown  much  taste  in  stripping  the  Oriental  chronicles  of  their 
instnictive  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
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mountain  and  the^River  Sangaritis.  Five  years  after  tliis  ex* 
pedition,  Harun  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  and  hi» 
elder  brother ;  the  most  powerful  and  vigorous  monarch  of 
his  race,  illustrious  in  the  West,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne, 
and  fiuniliar  to  the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual 
hero  of  the  Arabian  tales*  His  title  to  the  name  of  Al  Bashid 
(the  Just)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the  generous,  per* 
haps  the  innooent^  Barmecides ;  yet  he  could  li^n  to  the  com- 
plaint of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged  by  his  troops, 
and  who  dared,  la  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to  threaten  the 
inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment  of  God  and  posterity. 
His  court  was  adorned. with  luxury  and  science;  but,  in  a 
reign  of  three-and-tweaty  years,  Hfl^n  repeatedly  visited  his 
provinces  from  Chorast^n  to  E^pt ;  nine  times  he  performed 
^e  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  eight  times  he  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Romans ;  and  as  often  as  they  declined  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of 
depredation  was  more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But 
when  the  unnatund  mother  of  Constantine-  was  deposed  and 
banished,  her  8uccess(»',  Nicephorus,  resolved  to  obliterate 
this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgmce.  The  epistle  of  the  em- 
peror to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  game 
of  chess,  which  had  already  spread  from  Persia  to  Greece. 
**The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene)  considered  you  as  a  rook, 
and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillanimo^  female  submitted 
to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  ex- 
acted from  the  Barbarians.  Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of 
your  injustice,  or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword."  At 
these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  before 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the  menace,  and 
drawing  his  eimeter,  scanumdh,  a  weapon  of  historic  or  fabulous 
renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks,  with- 
out turning  the  edge,  or  endangering  the  temper,  of  his  blade. 
He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremendous  brevity  :  **  In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Harun  al  Rashid,  oommander 
of  the  faithful,  to  Nicej^oms,  the  Roman  dog.  I  have  read 
thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shalt 
not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  reply.**  It  was  written  in 
characters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains  <^  Phrygia ;  and  the 
wartike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could  only  be  qh^ked  by  the 
arts  of  deceit  and  the  show  of  repentance.  The  triutsphant 
teUi>h  retired,  after  the  &tigue&  of  the  campaign,  to  his  lavor 
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ite  palaoe  of  Raoca  on  the  Eapbrstes:**  Bat  the  distance  of 
five  hondrad  miles,  and  the  indemencj  of  the  seiBon,  enoonr* 
aged  his  advenarjr  to  violate  the  peace.  Nioephotns  was 
astoniAed  by  the  bold  and  rapid  nutfeh  of  the  commander  of 
the  ftithfiil,  who  repassed,  in  the  dqyth  of  winter,  the  snows 
of  Mount  Tanms :  his  stn^agems  of  poli^  and  war  were  ei* 
haosted ;  and  the  perfidious  Qreek  escaped  witii  three  wounds 
fiom  a  field  of  biSttle  orenpread  with  fortj  thousand  of  his 
subjects.  Tet  the  emperor  was  ashamed  of  subnnssion,  and 
the  cafiph  was  reserved  on  nctorj.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
fire  thousand  r^nlar  soldien  reoeiTed  paj,  and  were  inscribed 
in  the  mihtarj  roll ;  and  abore  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons of  everj  denomination  marched  under  the  black  standard 
of  the  Abbassides.  They  swept  the  saf&ee  of  Asia  Minor  fin 
beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the  Pontic  Heradea,* 
once  a  flourishing  state,  now  a  paltry  town ;  at  that  time  ca- 
pable of  sustaining,  in  her  antique  waUs,  a  month's  siege 
against  the  forces  of  the  Eatt  The  ruin  was  complete,  the 
spoil  was  ample;  but  if  Hamn  had  been  conrersant  with 
Grecian  story,  he  would  haye  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules, 
whose  attributes,  the  club,  the  bow,  Ae  quiver,  and  the  lion's 
hide;  were  sculptured  in  massy  gold.  Txie  progress  of  deso- 
lation by  sea  and  land,  from  die  Euxinc  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus, 
compelled  the  emperor  Nicephoms  to  retract  his  haughty  de- 
fiance. In  the  new  treaty,  the  ruins  of  Heradea  were  left 
^Mrever  as  a  lesson  and  a  trophy ;  and  the  coin  of  the  tribute 
was  marked  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Hamn  and 
his  three  sons.**    Tet  this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute 

**  For  tiie  sitastkm  of  Baee^the  old  NicepliOf  iam,  eoBwdt  ITAn- 
viUe,  (L'Ea^tnU  «t  le  T^  p.  24-^27.)  Tl»  Arabian  Ki^ti 
represent  &anm  al  Rashid  as  ahnost  statiooaiy  in  Bacdad.  Ha 
respected  the  rojal  seat  of  the  Abbawides ;  but  the  vices  of  the  JDfaab- 
itants  bad  driven  him  from  the  dtj,  (Abolfed  Anna!  p.  167.) 

"  M.  de  Tonmefort^  in  his  eoasting  voyage  from  (Mnstantinople  ic 
TrehuanA,  passed  a  n^gfat  at  Heradea  or  Eiregri.  His  eye  snryeyed 
the  present  state,  his  reading  coUeetod  tfie  aotiqmtieB,  off  the  otj, 
(Voyage  da  Levant,  torn,  ill  lettre  xvi  p.  23—85.)  We  have  a  sepa- 
rate historj  of  Heradea  in  the  fragments  of  Hemnon,  whidi  are  pre- 
served bj  FboCiasL 

'*  Ihe  wars  off  Haran  al  Badiid  against  the  Roman  empire  are 
rektad  by  Theo|rfiaoes,  (p.  884^  886,  891,  99$,  407,  408.)  lamnM, 
(torn,  ill  L  XV.  pi  11&,  124,)  Cedrenm,  (pu  477,  478.)  Entydnn^ 
(Annid.  tom.  a  p.  407,)  Ehnadn,  (Hist  Saraoen.  pi  188,  161,  162,) 
Ahnlpharagins,  (Dynast  p.  147, 161,)  and  AbalfMb»  (pi  166,  164-^ 
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to  remove  tbe  dishonor  of  the  Roman  name.  After  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  heira  of  the  caliph  weie  involred  in  civL 
discord,  and  the  conqueror,  the  liberal  Almamoo,  was  suffix 
eienUr  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the 
introdoction  of  foreign  science; 

Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the 
Stammerer  at  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete  ^.*  and  Sicily 
were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  of  these  conquests 
is  disduned  by  their  own  writers^  who  were  ignorant  of  tbe 
fame  of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked  bj 
the  Byzantme  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer 
light  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  times.**  A  band  of  Andaln^' 
sian  volunteers,  discontented  with  the  dimate  or  government 
of  Spain,  explored  the  adventures  of  the  sea;  but  as  they 
sailed  in  no  more  than  ten  or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare 
must  be  branded  with  the  name  of  piracy.  .  As  the  subjects 
and  sectaries  of  the  Vfkiie  party,  they  might  laWfuiJy  invade 
the  dominions  of  the  black  caliphs.  A  r^liious  faction  in- 
troduced them  into  Alexandria;*^  they  cut  in  pieces  both 
friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the  churches  and  the  moschs,  sold 
above  six  thousand  Christian  captives,  and  maintained  their 
station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  till  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  forces  and  the  presence  of  Almamon  himsel£  From  thie 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the  islands  and  sea-coasts 


^*  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  state  of  Crete,  are  Belon,  (Observations,  Ac,  c  8 — 20, 
Paris,  1666,)  Toumefort,  (Voyage  da  Levant,  torn.  L  lettre  ii.  et  iii.,) 
and  Meurtius,  (Oexta,  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  848—644.)  Although 
Crete  is  st^ed  by  Homer  ntttfuiy  by*  Dionysitts,  UirApii  r«  kuI  si0»rof,  I 
cannot  conceiTe  that  mountaiaoos  lalaod  to  surpaae,  or  even  to  equal, 
in  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

'*  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained 
from  the  four  books  of  the  Contbuation  of  TheopSuies,  compiled  by 
the  pen  or  tbe  command  of  Coostantme  Porphycogenitus,  with  the 
life  of  his  father  Basil,  the  Maoedooian,  (Script<H«8  |MNt  Xhoophanem, 
p.  l-«-ies»  a  Frandse.  Combefis,  Paris,  1686.)  The  loss  of  Crete  ail4 
Sicily  is  related,  I.  ii.p  46^62.  To  these  we  may  add  the  secondary 
eyidenco  of  Joseph  Genesius,  (1.  ii.  p.  21,  Venet  1783,)  George  C^ 
dreniis,  (Compend.  p.  606 — 608,)  and  John  Scylitzes  Cnropalata,  (apod 
Baron.  AnnaL  Eodes.  A.  D.  827»  No.  24,  i(0.)  But  the  modem-  Greeks 
are  each  notoriouB  plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plurality 
of  names. 

"  Renaudot  (Hist  Pfattriavch.  Alex.  p.  261--266,  26S— 2t0)  has 
described  the  ravages  of  the  Andalusian  Arabs  in  Egypt,  bal  has  kf 
gat  is  eoBBset  tbem  with  the  cpnquastof  Chreke. 
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(miUi  of  the  Greeks  and  Moelems  were  exposed  to  their  depre- 
dations ;  they  saw,  they  envied,  they  tasted  the  fertility  of 
Crete,  and  soon  retomed  with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  senous 
attook.  The  Andaiusians  wandered  over  the  land  fearless 
and  unmolested ;  but  wh3n  they  descended  with  their  plunder 
to  the  sea-shove,  their  veasels  were  in  flames,  and  their  chief, 
Abu  Caalf,  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief 
Their  clamors  accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  '^  Of  wha 
do  you  jcomplain  S"  replied  the  crafty  emir.  ^  I  have  brough 
you  to  a  land  flowing  with  faiilk  and  honey.  Here  is  your  true 
country ;  sepose  from  your  toils,  and  foi^et  the  bair^i  place 
of  your  nativity.^  *'  And  our  wives  and  children  V^  ^  x  our 
beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of  your  wives,  and  in 
thfflr  embraces  you  will  soon  become  the  Others  of  a  new 
l^rogeny.-'  The  first  habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  in  the  Bay  of  Suda ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led  «. 
them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern  parts;  and 
ihe  name  of  Oandax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  has  been  ex- 
^nded  to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  noodem 
appellation  of  Candia.  The  hundred  cities  of  the  ag^  of 
Mmos.  were  diminished  to  thirty ;  and  of  these,  only  one,  most 
probably  Gydonia,  bad  courage  to  retain  the  substance  of  free- 
dom and  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Saracens  of 
Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of  their  navy ;  and  the  timbers 
of  Mount  Ida  were  launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile 
period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs  wim  fruitless 
curses  and  ineffectual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sicily ''  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  super- 
stitious rigor.  An  amorous  youth,  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from 
her  cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation 
of  bis  tongue.  Euphemius  appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy 
of  the  Saracens  of  Africa ;  and  soon  returned  with  the  Im- 
perial purple,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of 
seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot  They  landed  at 
Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  SelinUs ;  but  after  some 
partial  victories,  Syracuse  •*  was  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the 

■    hi  »<■■  'l  i«  I  11  iiiii  I  I,.  ■ 

**  AtzXot  (lajs  the  contiiiuator  of  TheophaoeB,  L  il  p.  61)  ^2  ra^ra 

ifiav.    This  history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  longer^xtant.    Huratori 
iABDali  d'  Italia,  torn.  vii.  p.  719,  721,  <&&)  hsa  added  some  droum- 
itnaenn  frwn.  tl^e  Italian  chronides. 
**  The  splendid  and  interesting  tra^edj  of  ^ncnde  wcinla  adil|^ 
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sipoetate  was  slain  before  her  walls,  and  fais  African  friends 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their 
own  horses.  In  their  turn  thej  were  relieved  by  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  th^ir  brethreu  of  Andalusia ;  the  largest  and 
western  part  of  the  island  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  com- 
modious harbor  of  Palermo  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about 
fifcy  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to*  Christ  and  to 
Caesar.  In  the  last  and  fatal  siege,  her  citizens  displayed  some 
remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  resisted  the  pow«» 
of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They  stood  above  twenty  days 
agai^ist  the  battering-rams  and  catajpultce,  the  noines  and  tor- 
toises of  the  besiegers ;  and  the  place  might  have  been  re 
lieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the  Imperial  fleet  had  not  been 
detained  at  Constantino|4e  in  building  a  church  to  the  Yii^n 
Mary.  The  deacon  Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  into  a 
subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly  peril  of 
death  or  apostasy.  His  pathetic,  and  not  inelegant,  complaint 
may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  country**^  From  the  Eo- 
man  conquest  to  this  final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled 
to  the  primitive  Isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet 
the  relics  were  still  precious ;  the  plate  of  the  cathedral 
weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  the  entire  spoil  was 
computed  at  one  million  of  pieces  'of  gold,  (about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and  the  captives  must  out- 
number the  seventeen  thousand  Christians,  who  were  trans- 
ported from  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African  servitude. 
In  Sicily,  the  rel^on  and  language  of  the  .Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated; and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising  generation, 
that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were  circumcised  and  clothed  on 
the  same  day  with  the  son  of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The  Ara- 
bian squadrons  issued  fron^  the  harbors  of  Palermo,  Biserta, 
and  Tunis ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Cam- 
pania were  attacked  and  pillaged ;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of 

"      "  ■  ■  II    ■      I      I  II  ■!    ■  M     11  ■■  ■■■■■■■     .^1  I ■ »         ■  I 

itself  much  better  to  this  epoch,  than  to  the  date  (A.  IX  1005)  which 
Voltaire  himself  has  chosen.  But  I  must  gently  reproach  the  poet  for 
infusing  into  the  Greek  Bubjects  the  spirit  of  modem  knights  and  an- 
cient republicans. 

**  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius  is  transcribed  and 
illustrated  by  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn,  iil  p.  719,  &c.)  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  (in  Yit  Basil,  c  69,  70,  p.  190 — 192)  mentions  the  loss  ol 
Syracuse  and  the  triumph  of  thp  demons. 
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Rome  be  defended  by  the  name  of  the  Osesare  and  apostles. 
Had  the  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy  must  have  Mien  an 
easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet  But 
the  calip]^  of  Bagdad  had  lost  their  authority  in  the  West ; 
the  Aglabites  and  Fatimites  usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa, 
their  einire  of  Sicily  aspired  to  independence ;  and  the  design 
of  conquest  and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of  pred- 
atory inroads.** 

In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  -Italy,  the  name  of  Rome 
awakens  a  solemn  and  mournfiil  recollection.  A  fleet  of 
Saracens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her 
&llen  state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  Uie  Christian 
world.  The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling 
people ;  but  the  tombs  and  temples  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the 
Ostian  way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them 
against  the  Groths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards ;  but  the 
Arabs  disdained  both  the  gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their 
rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols  were  stripped  of  their 
costly  offerings ;  a  silver  altar  was  torn  away  from  the  shrine 
of  St- Peter;  and  if  the  bodies  or  the  buildings  were  left 
entire,  their  deliverance  must  be  imputed  to  the  haste,  rather 
than  the  scruples,  of  the  Saracens.  In  their  course  along  the 
Appian  way,  they  pillaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta ;  but 
they  had  turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  by  their 
divisions,  the  Capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  impended  on  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  people ;  and  their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to 
the  assault  of  an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection 
of  their  Latin  sovereign ;  but  the  Carlovin^an  standard  was 
overthrown  by  a  detachment  of  the  Barbarians :  they  medi- 
tated the  restoration  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  but  the  attempt 
was   treasonable,  and   the  succor  remote  and  precarious.** 

**  The  extracts  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sicilv  are  men  io 
Abulfeda,  (AnnaT  Moslem,  p.  2*71 — ^2*78,)  and  in  the  first  voTume  of 
Muratori*8  Scriptores  Berum  Italicarum.  M.  de  Goignes  (Hist  des 
Huns,  torn.  L  p.  863,  864)  has  added  some  Important  facts. 

**  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (Gratianus,  magister  milltum 
«t  Romani  palatii  superista)  -^as  accused  of  declaring,  Quia  Fraud 
afliil  nolMs  Doni  lactunt,  neque  adjutorium  prsebent,  sed  magis  quaa 
■ostra  sunt  violenter  toUuni    Quare  non  admamus  Grocos,  et  coai 
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Their  distress  appeared  to  receive  some  aggravation  from  the 
death  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing 
emergency  superseded  the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election ; 
and  the  unanimous  choice  of  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth'^  was  the 
safety  of  the  church  and  city.  This  pontiff  was  bom  a 
Roman ;  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed 
in  his  breast ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country,  he  stood 
erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofby  columns  that  rear  their 
heads  above  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  forum.  The  first 
days  of  his  reign  were  consecrated  to  the  purification  and 
removal  of  reUcs,  to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the 
solemn  offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the 
imagination,  and  restore  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The 
public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not  from  the  pre- 
sumption of  peace,  but  from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the 
times.  As  &r  as  the  scantiness  of  his  means  and  the  short- 
ness of  his  leisure  would  allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  repaired 
by  the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  accessible 
stations,  were  built  or  renewed ;  two  of  these  commanded  on 
either  side  of  the  Tyber ;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across 
the  stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of  a  hostile  navy.  The  Ro- 
mans were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by  the  welcome  news, 
that  the  siege  of  Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished  in  the 
waves. 

But  the  storm,  which  had  been  delayed,  soon  burst  upon 
them  witli  redoubled  violence.  The  Aglabite,**  who  reigned 
in  Africa,  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an 
army :  a  fieet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after  a  short  refreshment 
in  the  harbors  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber,  sixteen  miles  from  the  dty:  and  their  discipline 
and  numbers  appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad,  but 
a  serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion.    But  the  vigilance 

-  . 

eis  fbedus  pads  componentes,  Franoorum  regem  et  geniem  de  nostro 
regno  et  domlnatione  ezpellimus  9    Anastasiua  in  Leone  IV.  p.  199. 

"  Voltaire  (Hist  G6a6rale,  torn,  il  c.  88,  p.  124)  appears  to  be  re- 
markably struck  with  the  character  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  I  have  borrowed 
his  g^eneral  expression,  but  the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furnished  me 
with  a  more  distinct  and  lively  imafe. 

**  De  Guignes,  Hist  G£n6rale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  368,  864.  Car- 
domie,  Hist  de  I'Afrique  et  de  TEspagne,  sous  la  Domination  det 
Arabs,  torn,  il  p.  24, 25.  I  observe,  and  cannot  reconcile,  the  differenn 
oC  IbeBe  writers  in  the  Bacce«8ioQ  of  the  AglaUtes. 
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of  Leo  had  hrmed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals  of  the  Greek 
empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gayeta,  Naples,  and 
Amalfi ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in 
the  port  of  Ostia  under  the  command  of  Ca&sarius,  the  son  of 
the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  yaliant  youth,  who  had 
already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his 
principal  companions,  Csesarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  the  dexterous  pontifif  affected  to  inquire  their 
errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  providential 
succor.  The  city  bands,  in  arms;  attended  their'  father  to 
Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed  his  generous  deliverers. 
They  kissed  his  feet,  received  the  communion  with  martial 
devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same 
God  who  had  supported  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  champions 
against  the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name.  After  a  similar 
prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Moslems  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  the  Christian  galleys,  which  preserved  their 
advantageous  station  along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined 
to  th^  side  of  the  allies,  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided 
in  their  favor  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which  confounded  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The  Christians 
were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbor,  while  the  Africans  were 
scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands 
of  a  hostile  shore.  Those  who  escaped  from  shipwreck  and 
hunger  peither  found,  nor  deserved,  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and  the  gibbet  re- 
duced the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives ;  and  the  remain- 
der was  more  usefully  employed,  to  restore  the  sacred  edifices 
which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert.  The  pontiff,  at  the 
head  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles ;  and,  among  the  spoils  of  this 
naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy  silver 
were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the  defence 
and  ornament  of  the  Roman  state.  The  churches  were  re- 
newed and  embellished :  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of  St  Peter;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of  gold  of  the  weight 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  s^ng 
^  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence  reflects  less  glory  on 
tbe  character  of  Leo  than  the  paternal  care  with  wbjch  he 
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rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta  and  Ameria;  and  transported  the 
wandering  inhabitants  of  Centumoellas  to  his  new  foundation 
of  Leopolis,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea-shore.'*  By  his  liber- 
ality, a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
was  planted  in  the  station  of  Porto,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber :  the  falling  city  was  restored  for  their  use,  the  fields 
and  vineyards  were  divided  among  the  new  settlers:  their 
first  efforts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and 
the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  against  the  Saracens, 
swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard  of  6t  Peter.  The 
nations  of  the  West  and  North  who  visited  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles  had  gradually  formed  the  large  and  populous  suburb 
of  the  Vatican,  and  their  various  habitations  were  distin- 
guished, in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the  schools  of  the 
Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this 
venerable  spot  was  still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design 
of  enclosing  it  with  walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that 
authority  could  command,  or  charity  would  supply :  and  the 
pious  labor  of  four  years  was  animated  in  every  season,  and 
at  every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the  inde£sitigable  pontiff. 
The  love  of  fame,  a  generous  but  worldly  passion,  may  be 
detected  in  the  name  of  the  Leonine  ctfy,  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  Vatican ;  yet  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tempered 
with  Christian  penance  and  humility.  The  boundary  was 
trod  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  the  songs  of  triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and 
litanies ;  the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that,  under  the  guar- 
dian care  of  the  apostles  and  the  angelic  host,  both  the  old 
and  the  new  Rome  might  ever  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous, 
and  impregnable.** 

The  emperor  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  was 


**  Beretti  (Chorographia  Italis  Medii  Evi,  p.  106, 108)  has  illus 
trated  Centumcellie,  Leopolia,  Civitas  Ijeonina,  and  the  other  places 
of  the  Roman  duchy. 

**  llie  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concerning  the  inva- 
sion of  Rome  by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford 
mnch  instniction,  (see  the  Annals  of  Baronias  and  Pagi.)  Our 
authentic  and  contemporary  guide  for  the  popes  of  the  izth  century 
is  Anastasitts,  librarian  of  the  Roman  churchy  His  Life  of  Leo  I\. 
contains  twenty  four  pages,  (p.  176 — 199,  edit  Paris;)  and  if  a  groat 
part  consist  of  superstitious  trifles,  we  must  blame  or  commend  hii 
hero,  who  was  much  oftener  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp. 
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one  of  the  most  active  and  high-spirited  princes  who  reigned 
at  Constantinople  during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  de- 
fensive war,  he  marched  in  person  five  times  against  the  Sar- 
acens, formidable  in  his  attack,  esteemed  by  the  enemy  in  his 
losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions  he  pene- 
trated into  Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra ; 
the  casual  birthplace  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  w^ose  father 
Haran  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  favored  of 
his  wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt  of  a  Persian  impostor 
employed  at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he 
could  only  intercede  in  favor  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and 
acknowledged  some  degree  of  filial  affection.  These  solicita- 
tions determined  the  emperor  tc  wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible 
a  part  Sozopetra  was  levelled  ¥dth  the  ground,  the  Syrian 
prisoners  were  marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty, 
and  a  thousand  female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the 
adjacent  territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of  Motas- 
sem ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  honor  of  her 
kinsman  to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  ta  answer  her  appeal. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of 
the  youngest  had  been  confined  'to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Geor< 
gia,  and  Oircassia;  this  firontier  station  had  exercised  his 
military  talents ;  and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  the  name 
of  Octonary*^  the  most  meritorious  are  the  eight  battles  which 
he  gained  or  fought  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this 
personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish  hordes : 
his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we  should  deduct 
some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horses 
of  the  royal  stables ;  and  the  expense  of  the  armament  was 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the 
Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high  road  of 
Constantinople :  Motassem  himself  commanded  the  centre, 
and  the  vanguard  was  given  to  his  son  Abbas,  who,  in  the 
trial  of  the  first  adventures,  might  succeed  with  the  more 
glory,  or  fail  with  the  least  reproach.     In  the  revenge  of 

"  The  same  niimber  was  applied  to  the  following  circamstance  is 
Ihe  life  of  Motassem :  he  was  tne  eighth  of  the  Abboesides ;  he  reigned 
fight  years,  eigJU  months,  and  eigJU  days ;  left  eigfit  pons,  eight  daogh* 
Utrs,  eight  thousand  slaves,  eight  millions  of  gold. 
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hi8  injury,  the  oalipb  prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar  aflfront 
Th«  mther  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium*'  in 
Phrygia:  the  original  seat  of  the  Imperial  hoose  had  been 
adorned  with  privileges  and  monuments ;  and,  whatever  might 
be  the  indifference  of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was 
scarcely  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
court  The  name  of  Amobium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united 
under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed 
by  the  wisest  counsellors,  to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the 
vain  resentment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced 
the  more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege  and 
battle,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies  drew 
near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to  a  Roman 
eye  more  closely  planted  with  spears  and  javelins ;  but  the 
event  of  the  action  was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the 
national  troops.  The  Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the 
swords  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service 
and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were 
repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry ;  and  had  not  their  bowstrings  been  damped 
and  relaxed  by  the  evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians 
e6uld  have  escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Dorylaeum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days ; 
and  Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling  squadrons,  forgave 
the  common  flight  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  After  this 
discovery  of  his  weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the 
fate  of  Amorium:  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with  con- 
tempt his  prayers  and  promises;  and  detained  the  Roman 
ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great  revenge.  They 
had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  'ais  shame.  The  vigorous 
assaults  of  fifty-five  days  were  enx>untered  by  a  &ithful  gov- 
ernor, a  veteran  garrison,  and  a  desperate  people;  and  the 
Saracens  must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had 
not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which 
was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bull.    The  vow 

'*  Amorium  is  seldom  mentioned  hj  the  old  geographers,  and  to 
lally  forgotten  in  the  Roman  Itberaries.  After  the  vith  centnry,  it 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  at  length  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Ga- 
Utia,  (Carol.  S'^  Faulo,  Oeograph.  Sacra,  p.  284.)  The  dty  roee  again 
firiim  its  ruins,  if  we  should  read  Ammuna,  not  Anffuria,  in  the  text 
tf  the  Nubian  geographe]^  (p.  286.) 
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of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  nnrelentiDg  rigor :  tirod, 
rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new 
palace  of  Samara,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the 
unfortunate**  Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
of  his  Western  rival  the  emperor  of  the  Franks.  Yet  in  the 
siege  of  Amorium  about  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  per 
ished :  their  loss  had  been  revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
housand  Christians,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of 
aptives,  who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals, 
iutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange  or  ran- 
som of  prisoners:**  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict 
of  the  two  empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war 
without  mercy.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field  ;  those 
who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  condemned  to  hope- 
less servitude,  or  exquisite  torture ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor  re* 
lates,  with  visible  satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of 
Crete,  who  were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boil- 
ing oil.'*  To  a  point  of  honor  Motassem  had  sacrificed  a  flour- 
ishing city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  property  of 
millions.  The  same  caliph  descended  from  his  horse,  and  dirt- 
ied his  robe,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who, 
with  his  laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of 
these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most  pleasure,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death  f  *' 


**  In  iha  East  he  was  styled  Awrnj^Sj  (Continuator  Theophan.  1.  iii. 
p.  84 :)  but  such  was  the  ignorance  ofthe  West,  that  his  ambassadors, 
in  public  discourse,  might  boldly  narrate,  de  victoriis,  quas  adversus  ex- 
teras  beUitndo  gentes  ooelitus  fuerat  assecutus,  (Annalist  Bertinian. 
apnd  Pagi,  torn:  iii.  p.  '720.) 

*«  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  167, 168)  relates  one  of  these  singular 
transactions  on  Uie  bridge  of  the  River  Lamus  in  Cilida,  the  limit  of 
the  two  empires,  and  one  day's  journey  westward  of  Tarsus,  (D'Anville, 
Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  u.  p.  91.)  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  Moslems,  eight  hundred  women  and  children,  one  hundred  confed- 
erates^ were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Greeks.  They  passed 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  their 
respective  friends,  they  shouted  Allah  AcbaVf  and  Kyrie  JSleuion, 
Many  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among  them,  but  in 
Uie  same  year,  (A.  H.  231,)  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  the  forty  two 
martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order. 

•*  Oonstantin.  Porphyrogenitus,  in  Vit  Basil,  c  61,  p.  186.  Thcs€ 
Saraeens  were  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  severity  as  pirates  and 
fenegadoes. 

**  For  Theophilus,  Motassem,  and  the  Amorian  war«  see  the  Oon- 
timmtar  of  Theovhanes,  (1.  iii  p.  77—84,)  Gencsius  (L  iii  p.  24^84.) 
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'With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides,  the  glory  of 
his  family  and  nation  expired.  When  the  Arabian  conquerors 
had  spread  themselves  over  the  East,  and  were  mingled  with 
the  servile  crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensi- 
bly  lost  the  freebom  and  martial  virtues  of  the  desert.  The 
courage  of  the  South  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and 
prejudice ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and 
the  mercenary  forces  of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  thosd 
climates  of  the  North,  of  which  valor  is  the  hardy  and  spon- 
taneous production.  Of  the  Turks**  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken  in  war  or 
purchased  in  trade,  were  educated  in  the  exercises  of  the 
field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  Turk- 
ish guards  stood  in  arms  round  the  throne  of  their  benefactor, 
and  their  chiefe  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the 
pVovinces.  Motassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dangerous  ex- 
ample, introduced  into  the  capital  above  fifty  thousand  Turks : 
their  licentious  conduct  provoked  the  public  indication,  and 
the  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the  caUph  to 
retire  from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his  own  residence  and  the 
camp  of  his  barbarian  favorites  at  Samara  on  the  Tigris, 
about  twelve  leagues  above  the  city  of  Peace.**  His  son 
Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and  cruel  tyrant:  odious  to  his 
subjects,  he  cast  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and 
these  strangers,  ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted 
by  the  rich  promise  of  a  revolution.  At  the  instigation,  or 
at  least  in  the  cause  of  his  son,  they  burst  into  his  apartment 
at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven 
pieces  by  the  same  swords  which  he  had  recently  distributed 
among  the  guards  of  his  life  and  throne.  To  this  throne, 
yet   streaming  with  a  Other's  blood,  Montasser  was  trium* 

Cedrenus,  (p.  528 — 682,)  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  180,)  Abulpham- 
gias,  (Dynast  p.  165, 166,)  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem.  /).  191,)  D'Her- 
belot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  689,  640.) 

*^  M.  de  Gtiignes,  who  sometimea  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles,  in 
the  gulf  between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see,  that 
these  Turks  are  the  ffoei-ke,  alias  the  Kao-tche^  or  high-wagons  ;  that 
they  were  divided  into  fifteen  hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  to  the 
domibions  of  the  caliphs  and  Samanides,  <bc.,  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  iil 
p.  1—88,124—181.) 

**  He  changed  the  old  name  of  Sumera,  or  Samara,  into  the  fanci 
Idl  title  of  Sermen-rai,  that  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight,  (D*Her- 
belot^  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  808.  D* Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigr* 
n.97,96.) 

O* 
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pliaotlj  led ;  bat  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  tapestry  which  represented  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
the  son  of  Chosroes,  if  his  days  were  abridged  by  grief  and 
remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a  parricide,  who  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he  had  lost  both  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come.  After  this  act  of  treason,  the 
ensigris  of  royalty,  the  garment  and  walking-stafif  of  Mahomet, 
were  given  and  torn  away  by  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who 
in  four  years  created,  deposed,  and  murdered,  three  com- 
manders of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed 
by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were  dragged  by 
the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun,  beaten  with 
iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  abdication  of 
their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate.*'  At  length, 
however,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted :  the 
Abbassides  returned  to  the  less  turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad ; 
the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a  firmer  and  more 
skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  divided  and  destroyed  in 
foreign  warfare.  But  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught 
to  trample  on  the  successors  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  blessings 
of  domestic  peace  were  obtained  by  the  relaxation  of  strength 
and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischief  of  military  des- 
potism, that  I  seem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  pnetorians  of 
Rome.  " 


lae 


While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the  business, 
the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge,  of  the  age,  it  burnt  with 
concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  con- 
genial spirits,  who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of 
prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the  wishes, 

*'  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  ihe  caliph  Motaz :  Oorreptum 
pedibus  ^ertranunt,  et  sudibus  probe  permulcant,  et  spoliatum  laoerii 
vestibus  in  sole  collocant,  prae  cnjus  acerrimo  lestik  pedes  alternos 
attollebat  et  demittebat  Adstantiam  allquis  misero  colaphos  continuo 
ingerebat,  quos  ille  objectis  manibus  avertere  studebat  ....  Quo 

facto  traditus  tortori  fui^  totoque  triduo  cibo  potuque  prohibitus 

Suffocatus.;  &c  (Abulfeda,  p.  206.)  Of  the  caliph  Mohtadi,  he  says, 
cerriccs  ipsi  perpetuis  Ictibos  contundebant,  testiculosque  pedibus  oon- 
culcabant,  (p.  208.) 

"'^  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel,  Montasser,  Moa- 
tain,  Motaz,  Mohtadi,  and  Motamed,  io  the  Biblioth^ue  of  D'Herbe- 
tot,  and  the  now  &miliar  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharaeiua,  bmI 
Abnlfeda. 
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and  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason,  of  fanati 
cism  might  believe  that,  after  the  successive  missions  of 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same 
God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect 
and  permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cu&,  an 
Arabian  preacher,  of  the  name  of  Oarmath,  assumed  the  lofty 
and  incomprehensible  style  of  the  Guide,  the  Director,  the 
Demonstration,  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Camel,  the 
Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a 
human  shape,  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed  the  son 
of  Ali,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist^  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  In 
his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to 
a  more  spiritual  sense:  he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution, 
fasting,  and  pilgrimage ;  allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
wine  and  forbidden  food ;  and  nourished  the  fervor  of  his 
disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  fifty  prayers.  The  idleness 
and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  magistrates  of  Cufa;  a  timid  persecution  assisted  the 
progress  of  the  new  sect ;  and  the  name  of  the  prophet 
became  more  revered  after  his  person  had  been  witiidrawn 
from  the  world.  His  twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Bedoweens,  ^  a  race  of  men,"  says  Abulfeda, 
"  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  of  religion ;"  and  the  success 
of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten  Arabia  with  a  new 
revolution.  The  Carinaihians  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since 
they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred 
the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They  were 
susceptible  of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a  blind  and  absc 
lute  submission  to  their  Imam,  who  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  people.  Instead  of  the 
legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ; 
the  most  flagitious  sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of  dis- 
obedience; and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed  by 
an  oath  of  secrecy.  After  a  bl<x>dy  conflict,  they  prevailied 
in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf:  &r  and 
wide,  the; tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject  to  the  sceptre,  or 
rather  to  the  sword  of  Abu  Said  and  his  son  Abu  Taher ;  and 
these  rebellious  imams  could  muster  in  the  field  a  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  fanatics.  The  mei^naries  of  th6  caliph 
were  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who'  neither 
asked  nor  accepted  quarter;  and  the  difference  between 
Ihem,  in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the  chaiigv 
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whidi  three  centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discomfited  in 
every  action ;  the  cities  of  Raoca  and  Baalbec,  of  Oufa  and 
Bassora,  wore  taken  and  pillaged;  Bagdad  was  filled  with 
consternation  ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the  veils  of  his 
palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Taher 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  with  no  more  tiian  five 
hundred  horse.  By  the  special  oi^er  of  Moctader,  the  bridges 
had  been  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the  iaithfal. 
His  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  apprised  Abu 
Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  eeoape. 
'*  Your  master,**  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messenger, 
'^  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  three  such  men 
as  these  are  wanting  in  ms  host  :**  at  the  same  instant,  turning 
to  three  of  his  companions,  be  commanded  the  first  to  plunge 
a  dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris, 
and  the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  '*  Relate,*'  continued  the 
imam,  ^  what  you  have  seen :  before  the  evening  your  gen- 
eral shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs.**  Before  the  evening, 
the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the  menace  was  executed.  The 
rapine  of  the  Oarmathians  was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to 
the  worship  of  Mecca :  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
and  twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were  abandoned  on  the 
burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst  Another  year 
they  svuffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  interruption ; 
but,  in  the  festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy 
city,  and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizens  and  strangers  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  sacred  predncts  were  polluted  by  the 
burial  of  three  iJiousand  dead  bodies ;  the  well  of  Zerozem 
overflowed  with  blood ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its 
place ;  the  veil  of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  im- 
pious sectaries ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monument  of 
the  nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After 
this  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  they  continued  to  infest 
the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt:  but  the  vital  princi« 
pie  of  enthusiasm  had  withered  at-  the  root.  Their  scruples, 
or  their  avarice,  again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and 
restored  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  into  what  factions  they  were  broken,  or  by  whose 
•wofdi  they  were  finally  extirpated.    The  sect  of  the  Car* 
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maihiaDs  may  be  oon^dered  as  the  second  visible  cause  of  the 
decline  and  fail  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.^*^ 

The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the  weight  and 
magnitude  of  the  empire  itself.  The  caliph  Almamon  might 
proudly  assert,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  ^t 
and  the  West^  than  to  manage  a  chess-board  of  two  feet 
sqiuure:'*'  yet  I  suspect  that  in  both  those  games  he  was 
guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes;  and  I  perceive,  that  in  the 
distant  provinces  the  authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Abbassides  was  already  impaired.  The  analogy  of 
despotism  invests  the  representative  with  the  full  maiesty  of 
the  prince ;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers  might  relax 
the  habits  of  obedience,  might  encourage  the  passive  subject 
to  .inquire  into  the  origin  and  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment He  who  is  bom  in  the  purple  is  seldom  worthy  to 
reign ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a  peasant,  per- 
haps, or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  his  courage 
and  capacity.  The  viceroy  of  a  remote  kingdom  aspires  to 
secure  the  property  and  inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust; 
the  nations  must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once  the 
object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A  change  was 
scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  were 
content  with  their  vicarious  title;  while  they  solicited  for 
themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  Imperial  grant,  and 
still  maintained  on  the  coin  and  in  the  public  prayers  the 
name  and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the  &ithful.  But 
in  the  long  and  hereditary  exerdse  of  power,  they  assumed 
the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty ;  the  alternative  of  peace 
or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely  on  their 
will ;  and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were  reserved  for 
local  services  or  private  magnificence.  Instead  of  a  regular 
supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of  the  prophet  were 


^^^  For  the  sect  of  the  Oarmathians,  consult  Elmadn,  (Hist  Sara 
cen,  p.  219,  224,  229,  281,  288,  241,  248,)  Abulpharagias,  (Dynafit  p 
179_182,)  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  218,  219,  <ba,  246,  265,  274,) 
and  IVHerbelot,  (BiUiothdqae  Orientale,  p.  256—258,  685.)  I  find 
some  inooDsisteiicies  of  theology  and  chronology,  which  it  would  not  be 
sasy  nor  of  much  importance  to  reconcile.* 

"*  Hydi,  Syntagma  Dissertat  torn,  il  p.  6*1,  in  HiBi  ShahUudii 


*  Ooaq^arc  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Afliiairinen,  p.  44.  &e,— IL 
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flattered  ^ith  the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  elephant,  or  a  ca&t  of 
hawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some  pounds  of  musk  and 
amber."* 

After  the  revolt  of  Spain  irom  the  temporal  and  spiiitual 
supremacy  of  the  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  d^bedi- 
ence  broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the  son 
of  Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun,  be- 
qu3athed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Aglabites  the  inheritance  of 
his  name  and  power.  The  indolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs 
dissembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued  only  with  poison 
the  founder  of  the  Edritites^*^  who  erected  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Fez  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  ocean."*  In  the 
East,  the  first  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Toiherites  ;  "*  the  pos- 
terity of  the  valiant  Taher,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  spns 
of  Harun,  had  served  with  too  much  zeal  and  success  the 
eause  of  Almamon,  the  younger  brother.  He  was  sent  into 
honorable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  and 
the  independence  of  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Ohorasan 
till  the  fourth  generation,  was  palliated  by  their  modest  and 
respectful  demeanor,  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  and  the 
security  of  their  frontier.  They  were  supplanted  by  one  of 
those  adventurers  so  frequent  in  the  annals  of  the  East,  who 

■     ■     ■       ■  ■    '  ■  M^—^^  II       »■    I    I.        ■■■■■*!■  ■■■  —Ml  I  ■  ■    I    ■  ^  ^^— ^M^a^i^^—^— ^— ^»^^  ■  I  ■■■  ■     ■  I  ■  ■  m^t^^i^mmm^^ 

!<**  Tha  dynastieB  of  the  Antbian  empire  may  be  stodied  in  the 
Amials  of  TJimafiin,  AbolpharagiuB,  and  Abnlfeda,  mider  the  ff^Pf^ 
fears,  in  the  dictiooary  of  D'Herbelot^  under  the  proper  names.  The 
vables  of  M.  de  Gidgnes  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  i)  exhibit  a  general 
chronology  of  the  East,  interspersed  with  some  historical  anecdotes ; 
bat  his  attadiment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  ooofoimded  the 
order  of  time  and  place. 

>®*  The  Aglabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  professed  subject  of  M.  de 
Cardonne,  (Hist  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  la  Domimition  des 
Arabes,  tom.  ii  p.  1 — 63.) 

'**  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticize  the  inaccura- 
cies of  M.  de  Guignes  ftom.  L  p.  859)  conceming  the  £drisites. 
1.  The  dynasty  and  city  of  Fez  could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  178,  since  the.  founder  was  a  posthumous  child  of  a  <^e- 
Bcendant  of  Ali,  who  flecl  from  Mecca  m  the  year  168.  2.  This 
founder,  Edris,  the  son  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  the  improbable 
age  of  120  years,  A  H.  818,  died  A  H.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
3.  The  dynasty  ended  A  H.  807,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is 
fixed  by  the  historian  of  the  Huns.  See  the  accurate  Annals  of  Abul- 
foda  pTl^S*  169,  185,  288. 

^^^  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Sofiiurides,  with  the  rise  of 
that  of  the  Samaoines,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  Latin 
version  of  Mirchoml :  yet  the  most  interesting  facts  ha'I  already  been 
drained  hy  tho  diligence  of  M.  D'Herbelot 
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left  his  trade  of  a  brazier  (from  whence  the  name  of  Soffur- 
ides)  for  the  profession  of  a  robber.  In  a  nocturnal  visit  to 
the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sistan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith, 
stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt^  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with 
his  toDgue.  Salt,  among  the  Orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hos- 
pitality, and  the  pious  robber  immediately  retired  without 
spoil  or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honorable  behavior 
recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust ;  he  led  an  army  at 
6rst  for  his  benefactor,  at  last  for  himself,  subdued  Persia, 
iud  threatened  the  residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his 
march  towards  Bagdad,  the  conqueror  was  arrested  by  a 
fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
caliph;  and  beside  him  on  a  table  were  exposed  a  naked 
cimeter,  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  "  If 
I  die,"  said  he,  "  your  master  is  delivered  from  his  fears.  If 
I  liVe,  this  must  determine  between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished, 
I  can  return  without  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my 
youth."  From  the  height  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would 
not  have  been  so  soft  or  harmless :  a  timely  death  secured 
his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who  paid  with  the  most 
lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the 
palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  Abbassides  were  too 
feeble  to  contend,  too  proud  to  forgive :  they  invited  the  pow- 
erful dynasty  of  the  Samamdes,  who  passed  the  Oxus  with 
ten  thousand  horse  so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ; 
so  brave,  that  they  vanquished  the  Soffarian  army,  eight  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou  was  sent 
in  chains,  a  grateful  ofiering  to  the  court  of  Bagdad ;  and  as 
the  victor  was  content  wi&  the  inheritance  of  Transoxiana 
and  Chorasan,  the  realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  caliphs.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  twice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish  slaves  of  the  race 
of  Toulon  and  JlksMd.^*^  These  Barbarians,  in  religion  and 
manners  the  countrymen  of  Mahomet,  emei^ed  fi'om  the 
bloody  £Eu;tions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  command  and 
an  independent  throne :  their  names  became  famous  and  for- 
midable in  their  time ;  but  the  founders  of  these  two  potent 
dynasties  confessed,  either  in  words  or  actions,  the  vanity 
of  ambition.      The  first  on  his  death-bed  implored  the  mercy 

>*T  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist  des  Hudb,  torn.  iii.  p.  124 — 164)  has  ex- 
hausted tho  Toulunides  and  Ikshidites  of  Egypt,  and  thrown 
Ught  CO  the  Carmathians  and  Hamadanitea. 
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of  €rod  to  a  Binner,  ignorant  of  the  limit}  of  his  own  power: 
the  second,  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
and  eight  thousand  slaves,  concealed  from  every  human  eye 
the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  were 
educated  in  the  Tices  of  kings ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbassides  during  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline  of  their  empire, 
Mesopotamia,  with  the  important  cities  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo, 
was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Hamor 
dan.  The  poets  of  their  court  could  repeat  without  a  blush, 
ihat  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for  beauty,  their 
tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for  liberality  and  valor : 
but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation  and  reign  of  the  Hama- 
danites  exhibits  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and  parricide. 
At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  again 
usurped  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bovndes^  by  the  sword  of  three 
brothers,  who,  under  various  names,  were  styled  the  support 
and  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves.  Under 
their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia  revived,  and  the 
Arabs,  Qiree  hundred  and  four  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, were  deprived  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East 

Rahadi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  deserved 
the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful;'**  the  last  (says 
Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the  people,  or  conversed  with  the 
learned ;  the  last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his  household,  rep- 
resented the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs. 
After  him,  the  lords  of  the  Eastern  world  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  misery,  and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a 
servile  condition.     The  revolt  of  the  provinces  circumscribed 


IM 


Hie  est  ultimas  chalifah  qui  multam  atque  saepias  pro  concione 
peroraret  .  .  .  Fait  etiam  altimos  qai  otiom  cam  eraditis  et  facetis 
homiiiibas  iaUere  hilariterque  agere  soleret  Ultimas  tandem  chali* 
fanim  cui  sumtos,  stipendia,  reditns,  et  thesauri,  culinae,  ciBteraque 
omais  aulica  ])ompa  priorom-ehalifaram  ad  instar  comparata  Aiennt 
Yidebimus  enim  paallo  post  qaam  indignis  et  servilibias  ludibriis 
ezagitati,  quam  ad  hamilem  fortunam  altimumqae  contemptum 
abject!  faeriat  hi  qaondam  potentissimi  totias  terrarum  Orientaliam 
oi'bis  dominL  Abalfed.  AanaL  Moslem,  p.  261.  I  have  given  this 
passage  as  the  manner  and  tone  of  Abaifeda,  bat  the  cast  of  Latin 
eloquence  belongs  more  properly  to  Reiske.  The  Arabian  historiaa 
(p.  266,  267,  261—269,  283,  &c)  has  supplied  me  with  the  most  inter- 
Mtiqg  &ct8  of  this  paragraph. 
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their  dominioDS  within  the  walls  of  Bagdad  :  but  that  capital 
still  contained  an  innumerable  multitude,  vain  of  their  past 
fortune,  discontented  with  their  present  state,  and  oppressed 
by  the  demands  of  a  treasury  which  had  formerly  been  re- 
plenished by  the  spoil  and  tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness 
was  exercised  by  faction  and  controversy.  Under  the  mask  of 
piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbal  '**  invaded  the  pleasures 
of  domeslac  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and  princes, 
pilt  the  wine,  broke  the  instruments,  beat  the  musicians, 
and  dishonored,  with  infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of 
every  handsome  youth.  In  each  profession,  which  allowed 
room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an 
antagonist,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the 
clamorous  grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  denied  their  title,  and 
cursed  their  progenitors.  A  turbulent  peopte  could  only  be 
repressed  by  a  military  force ;  but  who  could  satisfy  the  avarice 
or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  themselves  ?  The 
African  and  the  Turkish  gaards  drew  their  swords  against 
each  other,  and  the  chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra,"* 
imprisoned  or  deposed  their  sovereigns,  and  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  the  mosch  and  harem.  If  the  caliphs  escaped 
to  the  camp  or  court  of  any  neighboring  prince,  tneir  deliver- 
ance was  a  change  of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  by 
despair  to  invite  the  Bowides,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who 
silenced  the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  arms. 
The  civil  and  military  powers  were  assumed  by  Moezaldow- 
lat,  the  second  of  the  ttiree  brothers,  and  a  stipend  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for 
the  private  expense  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on 
the- fortieth  day,  at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors  of  Cbo- 
rasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph 
was  dragged  from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilamites.    His 

^**  Their  master,  on  a  similar  occasion,  showed  himself  of  a  more 
indulgent  and  tolerating  spirit  Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal  the  head  of  one 
of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  was  bom  at  Bagdad  A.  H.  164,  and  died 
there  A.  H.  241.  He  fought  and  suffered  in  the  dispute  concerning 
the  erefttion  of  the  Koran. 

"*  llie  office  of  vizier  was  superseded  by  tlic  emir  al  Omra,  Impe- 
rator  Imperatorum,  a  title  first  instituted  by  RAdhi  and  which 
merged  at  length  in  the  Bowides  and  Seljukides :  vectigalibos  et 
tributis,  et  curiis  per  omnes  regiones  prsefecit,  jussitque  in  omnibus 
soggestis  nominjs  ejus  in  ooncionibus  mentionem  fieri,  (Abulpharagius, 
Dynast  p  199.)    It  is  likewise  mentioned  l^  Elmacin,  (p.  254,  26ft.) 
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palace  was  pillaged,  his  ejes  were  put  out,  and  the  mean 
ambition  of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station  of 
danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  sdiool  of  adversity,  the  luxurious 
caliphs  resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  oi  the 
primitive  times.  Despoiled  of  their  armor  and  silken  robes, 
they  listed,  they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Sonnites :  they  performed,  with  zeal  and  knowl- 
edge, the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
respect  of  nations  still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostie, 
the  oracles  of  the  law  and  conscience  of  the  fiedthful ;  and  the 
weakness  or  diWsion  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the 
Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But  their  misfor* 
tunes  had  been  imbittered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fatimites, 
the  real  or  spurious  progeny  of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  Africa,  tbiese  successful  rivals  extinguished,  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the 
Abbassides ;  and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humble 
pontiff  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which 
^psed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hostile 
transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined  to  some  inroads 
by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and  indelible 
hatred.  But  when  the  Eastern  world  was  convulsed  and 
broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the 
hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire,  since 
the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed  in  peace  and 
dignity ;  and  they  might  encounter  with  their  entire  strength 
the  front  of  some  petty  emir,  whose  rear  was  assaulted  and 
threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and  the  death  of  the  Sara- 
cens,"* were  applied  in  the  public  acclamations  to  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned  in  the  camp,  as  he  was  un- 
popular in  the  city.  In  the  subordinate  station  of  great  domes- 
tic, or  general  of  the  East,  he  reduced  the  Island  of  Crete, 
and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied,  with 
impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  empire."*     His  military  genius 

^"  Liutprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  imbittered  by  his  uneasy 
ntuation,  suffgests  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  applica- 
ble to  NicefMu>niB  than  the  yain  titles  of  the  Greeks,  £cce  Venit  stella 
matatiDO,  surgit  Eous,  reverberat  obtutii  solis  radios,  pallida  Saraoe- 
Dorum  mors,  Nicephorus  fui<ov, 

^"  Notwithstandiog  the  iusinuation  of  Zonaras,  «ac  st  jtn,  Ac,  (tooL 
8.  L  zvi  p.  197,)  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Crete  was  completely 
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was  difiplayed  in  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  enterprise), 
which  had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonor.  The  Sar* 
aoens  wore  confounded  by  the  hinding  of  his  troops  on  safe 
and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to  the  shore. 
Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia;  the 
despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  fre- 
quent aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  after  the 
massy  wall  and  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks, 
a  hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and 
houses  of  .the  city.*  The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the 
capital,  and  a  submissive  people  accepted,  without  resistance, 
the  baptism  of  the  conqueror."*  Constantinople  applauded  the 
long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph ;  but  the  Imperial  diadem 
was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the 
ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Romanus,  the  fourth  in 
lineal  descent  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theophania 
successively  married  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John 
Zimisces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the 
guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons ;  and  the  twelve 
years  of  their  military  command  form  the  most  splendid 
period  of  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  subjects  and  confeder- 
ates, whom  they  led  to  war,  appeared,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thousand  strong;  and  of  these 
^bout  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses  :"*  a  train 

Mid  finally  sabdued  by  Nieephorus  Phocas,  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn,  iii  p. 

S78 — 876.    Meursius,  Creta,  L  iii.  a  7,  torn,  iil  p.  464,  465.) 
^'*  A  Greek  Life  of  St.  Nicon  the  ArmeDian  was  found  in  the  Sforza 

Vbrary,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  for  the  use 
•f  Cardinal  Baroniua.  This  contemporary  legend  casts  a  ray  of  light 
A  Crete  and  Peloponnesus  in  the  xtii  century.  He  found  the  newly- 
€oovered  island,  foedis  detestands  Agarenorum  superstitionis  yestigiis 
ddhuc  plenam  ac  refertam  .....  but  the  victorious  missionarr,  per- 
laps  with  some  carnal  aid,  ad  baptismum  omnes  yersBciue  fidei  disci- 

olmam  pepulit  Eccle^  per  totam  insulam  sedificatis,  <bc.,  (AnnaL 
£ccles.  A.  D.  961.) 

^*«  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  278,  279.  Liutprand  was  disposed  to 
lepreciate  the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephorus  led  against 
^yria  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

*  The  Acroases  of  Theodoras,  de  expagnatione  Gretas,  miserable  iambics, 
relate  the  whole  campaign.  Whoever  wonld  fairly  estimate  the  merit  of  the 
poetic  deacon,  may  read  the  description  of  the  slinging  a  jackass  into  the 
nmiflbing  city.  The  poet  is  in  a  transport  at  the  wit  of  the  general,  and 
ravels  in  the  luxury  of  antithesifl.  Theodori  Acroases,  lib.  iii.  172,  in  Vw- 
Imhr's  Byzant  Hist. — M. 
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of  four  thonsand  mules  attended  their  march ;  and  their  even- 
iDg  camp  was  regularly  fortified  with  an  enclosure  of  iron 
spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is  nothing 
more  than  an  anticipation  of  what  would  have  been  effected 
in  a  few  years  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly 
prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from  the  failla 
of  Cappadoda  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad.  The  sieges  of  Mop- 
suestia  and  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  first  exercised  the  skill  and  per- 
severance of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shaL 
not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  doubld 
city  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  divided  by  the  River  Sarus,  two 
hundred  thousand  Moslems  were  predestined  to  death  or  sla- 
very,"* a  surprising  degree  of  population,  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent  districts.  They  were 
surrounded  and  taken  by  assault ;  but  Taisus  was  reduced  by 
the  slow  progress  of  famine ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens 
yielded  on  honorable  terms  than  they  were  mortified  by  the 
distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval  succors  of  £^3^t. 
They  were  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct  to  the  confines  of 
Syria :  a  part  of  the  old  Christians  had  quietly  lived  under 
their  dominion ;  and  the  vacant  habitations  were  replenished 
by  a  new  colony.  But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable ; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames;  many  rich  crosses 
of  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches,  were  made 
a  grateful  offering  to  the  piety  or  avarice  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  transported  the  gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the  nar- 
row passes  of  Mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  repeat- 
edly carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead 
of  assaulting  the  walls  of  Antioch,  the  humanity  or  supersti- 
tion of  Nioephorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis of  the  East :  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the 
city  a  line  of  circumvallation ;  left  a  stationary  army ;  and 
instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impatience,  the 
return  of  spring.    But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and 

^**  Ducenta  fere  millia  hominum  numerabat  urbs  (Abulfeda,  Annal 
Matlem.  p.  231)  of  Mopsuestia,  or  Masifa,  Mampsysta,  Mansista,  Ma- 
mista,  as  it  is  corr::ptly,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  the  luiddle 
ages,  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  580.)  Tet  I  cannot  credit  this  extreme 
populousness  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  Leo.  ai 

iifi  vpXvirAqOca  vrparod   rotf   KiAi^i   0ap(iapoii  ^Iv,  (Tactica,  C    XVill.  JB 
lenrsii  Oper.  tom.  vL  p.  817.) 
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rainy  night,  an  adventurous  subaltern,  with  three  hundred 
soldiers,  approached  the  rampart,  applied  his  scaling-ladders, 
occupied  two  adjacent  towers,  stood  firm  against  the  pressure 
of  multitudes,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post  till  he  was 
relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  effectual,  support  of  his  reluc- 
tant chief.  The  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided ; 
the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  restored;  and  the 
efforts  of  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria 
and  the  fleets  of  Africa,  were  consumed  without  effect  before 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  subject 
to  Seifeddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded 
his  past  glory  by  the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his 
kingdom  and. capital  to  the  Roman  invades.  In  his  stately 
palace,  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 
seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  ^a  stable  of  four- 
teen hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver,  and 
gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their 
battering-rams :  and  the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
neighboring  mouutain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated 
the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mercenaries ;  the  guard 
of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted ;  and  while  they  furi- 
ously charged  each  otlier  in  the  market-place,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The 
male  sex  was  exterminated  by  the  sword ;  ten  thousand  youths 
were  led  into  captivity;  the  weight  of  the  precious  spoil  ex- 
ceeded the  strength  and  number  of  the  beasts  of  burden;  the 
superfluous  remainder  was  burnt ;  and,  after  a  licentious  pos- 
session of  ten  days,  the  Bomans  marched  away  from  the 
naked  and  bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  com- 
manded the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  they 
themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season,  might  reap  the  benefit; 
more  than  a  hundred  cities  wc^i  reduced  to  obedience ;  and 
eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  moschs  were  committed  to 
the  flames  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Ma- 
homet. The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and 
Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest :  the  em- 
peror Zimisces  encamped  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus,  and 
accepted  the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people ;  and  the  torrent 
was  only  stopped  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia.  Since  the  days  of  Heraclius,  the 
Euphrates,  below  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus,  had  been 
impervious,  and  almost  invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river 
jfielded  a  free  passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces;  and  the 
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historian  may  imitate  the  speed  ivith  which  he  overran 
the  once  fetmous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Martjropolia, 
Amida,"'  and  Nisibis,  the  aikcient  limit  of  the  empire  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Tigris.  His  ardor  was  quickened  by  the 
desire  of  grasping  the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana,"'  a  well- 
known  name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has  concealed 
the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  consternation  of  the  fugi- 
tives had  already  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name ;  but  tibe 
ianded  riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the 
avarice  and  prodigadity  of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayers 
of  the  people,  and  the  stem  demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Bowides,  required  the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms,  his  revenues, 
and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his  hands,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
port The  emir  was  inexorable ;  the  furniture  of  the  palace 
was  sold ;  and  the  paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  was  instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  ap> 
prehensions  of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  ths 
Greeks:  thirst  and  hunger  guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopota- 
mia; and  the  emperor,  satiated  with  glory,  and  laden  with 
Oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed,  in 
his  triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundred  myri- 
ads of  gold  and  silver.  Yet  the  powers  of  the  East  had  been 
bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient  hurricane.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  furtive  princes  returned  to 
their  capitals ;  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  the  Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and 
overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  the  Nestorians 

11*  The  text  of  Leo  the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Emeta 
and  Myctarsim,  reveals  the  cities  of  Amida  and  Martyropolis,  ^Mia 
fiirekin.  See  Abnlfeda,  Geograph.  p.  245,  vers.  Reiske.)  Ox  the 
former,  Leo  observes,  urbus  munita  et  illustris ;  of  the  latter,  dara 
atque  coos|»cna  opibuisqae  et  peoore,  reliquis  ejus  provindis  nrbibus 
atque  oppidis  longe  pnestans. 

^"  U  t  et  Ecbatana  pergeret  Agarenorumque  regiam  everteret  .  .  . 
aiunt  enim  urbimn  quss  nsquam  sunt  ac  toto  orl^  existunt  felicissi- 
mam  esse  anrooue  oitissimam,  (Leo  Diaoon.  apud  Paginm,  tom.  iv. 
p.  84.)  This  splendid  description  suits  only  with  Ba(B^ad,  and  can* 
not  possibly  apply  either  to  Hamadan,  the  true  Ecbatana,  (D*AnriUe, 
Qeog.  Ancienne,  torn,  il  p.  287,)  or  Tauris,  which  has  been  commonly 
mistaken  for  that  city.  The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  same  indefinite 
sense,  is  transferred  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Oicero  pro  Legs 
ManiHI» «.  4)  to  Hm  ro^vl  seat  of  Ififthridates,  king  of  Pooitua 
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and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox  master ;  and 
the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  con- 
quests,  Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  Gilida  and  the  Isle  of  Cy- 
prus,  was  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and  useful  accession  to 
the  Roman  empire  J 
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See  the  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abulfeda,  from 
A.  H.  351  to  A.  H.  861 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John 
Zimisces,  in  the  Chronicles  of  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L  zvL  p.  199— L  xril 
215)  and  Cedrenus,  (Oompend.  p.  649—684.)  Their  manifold  defects 
are  pirtlj  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pagi 
obtamed  from  the  Benedictines,  and  has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a 
Latin  version,  (Critica,  tbm.  iiL  p.  873,  tom.  iv.  37.)* 


*  The  whde  original  work  of  Leo  the  Deacon  has  been  published  bv 
Hase,  and  is  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.    M 
Lassen  has  added  to  the  Arabian  authorities  of  this  period  some  extracts 
from  Kemaleddin's   aoooant  of  the  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  Akp 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

'^jlte  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  tenth  centubt.*-* 
extent  and  division. wealth  and  revenue. pal- 
ace of  constantinople. — titles  and  offices. — ^pridb 
and  power  of  the  emperors. — tactics  of  the  greeks, 
arabs,  and   franks. — loss   of  the   latin   tongue.-^ 

STUDIES    AND   SOLITUDE    OF   THE   GREEKS. 

A  RAY  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the  darkness 
of  the  tenth  century.  We  open  with  curiositj  and  respect 
the  rojal  volumes  of  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitus,*  which  he 
composed  at  a  mature  age  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of  the  eastern  empire,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  first  of 
these  works  he  minutely  describes  the  pompous  ceremonies 
of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantinople,  according  to  his 
own  practice,  and  that  of  his  predecessors.'  In  the  second, 
he  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the  provinces,  the  tkemeSy 
as  they  were  then  denominated^  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.' 
The  system  of  Roman  tactics,  the  disdpUne  and  order  of  the 
troops,  and  the  military  operations  by  land  and  sea,  are  ex- 


'  The  epithet  of  Xlop^opoyeVi^rof,  Porphyrogenitus,  bom  in  the  ptir- 

ple,  is  elegantly  definea  by  Claudian : — 

Ardaa  privatos  neseit  fortuna  Penates ; 

£t  regnam  cum  luce  dedlt.    Cognata  potestas 

Ezcepit  Tyrio  venerabile  planus  in  oetro. 

And  Ducange,  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many 

passages  expressive  of  the  same  idea. 

^  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  de  Ceeremoniis  Auls  et  Ecclesias 
Byzantinse,  wandered  from  CoDstaotinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort,  and 
Leipsic,  where  it  was  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leich  and 
Reiske,  (A  D.  1*751,  in  folio,)  with  such  lavish  praise  as  editors  never 
fail  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of  their  toil 

'  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orientale,  Con- 
stantinus  de  Thematibus,  p.  1 — 24,  de  Administrando  Imperio,  p.  45~- 
127,  edit.  Venet  The  text  of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  corrected 
from  a  MS.  of  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  which  Isaac  Casaubon  had 
ftirmerly  seen,  (Epist  ad  Polybium,  p.  10,)  and  the  sense  is  illustrated 
by  two  maps  of  William  Deslisle,  the  prince  of  geographers  till  tbr 
ippMuraace  of  the  greatei  D* AnviUe.  •  * 
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plained  in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections,  whidi  may  bo 
ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  &ther  Leo/  In  the  fonrthy  of 
the  administration  of  the  empire,  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
Byzantine  policy,  in  friendly  or  hostile  intercoune  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labors  of  the  age,  the 
practical  systems  of  law,  agriculture,  and  history,  might 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject  and  the  honor  of  the 
Macedonian  princes.  The  sixty  books  of  the  Basilies*  the 
9ode  and  pandects  of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually 
framed  in  the  three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty. 
The  art  of  agriculture  had  amused  the  leisure,  and  exercised 
the  pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients ;  and  their 
chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the  twenty  books  of  the 
Geoponics*  of  Constantino.  At  his  command,  the  historical 
examples  of  vice  and  virtue  were  methodized  in  fifty-three 
books,^  and  every  citizen  might  apply,  to  his  contemporaries 
or  himself,  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  past  times.  From 
the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  die  sovereign  of  the  East 
descends  to  the  more  humble  office  of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe ; 

*  The  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Coostantioe  are  published  with  the  aid  of 
fome  new  MSS.  in  the  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Meorsins,  by  the 
learned  John  Lami,  (torn,  vi.  p.  681—920,  1211—1417,  Jlorent  1745,) 
yet  the  text  is  sf  11  corrupt  and  mutilated,  the  yersion  is  still  obscure 
and  iknlty.  The  Imperial  library  of  Vienna  would  affi^rd  some  valua- 
ble materials  to  a  new  editor,  (Fabric  BiUiot  GrsBC.  torn,  vi  p.  860, 
870.) 

*  On  the  si'bject  of  the  Basilics,  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  GrffiC  tom.  zii. 
p.  426 — 614,)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist  Juris  Romani,  p.  806 — 800,)  and 
Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  460 — 468,)  as  historical 
dvilians,  may  be  usefully  consulted :  xll  books  of  this  Greek  code  haye 
been  published,  with  a  Latin  yersion,  by  Charles  Annibal  Frabrottus, 
(Paris,  1647,)  in  seven  tomes  in  folio;  iv.  other  books  have  been  since 
discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meerman's  Novus  Thesaurus 
Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  tom.  y.  Of  the  whole  work,  the  sixty  books, 
John  Leundavius  has  printed,  (Basil,  1676,)  an  edogue  or  synopsis. 
The  oxm.  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Oiyilis. 

*  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics,  (by  Nico- 
las Niclas,  Leipsic,  1781,  2  vols,  in  octavo.)  I  read  in  the  preface,  that 
the  same  emperor  restored  the  long-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy ;  and  his  two  books  of  MippiatricOy  or  Horse-physic,  were 
published  at  Paris,  1680,  m  folio,  (Fabric  Bibliot  Groc.  tom.  vi  p. 
408--600.) 

T  Ot  these  Lin.  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved  and 
printed,  de  Le^tionibus  (by  Fulyius  TJrsinus,  Antwerp,  1682,  and 
Daniel  Hoeschehus,  August.  YindeL  1608)  and  de  Yirtutibus  et  Titian 
(by  Henry  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  Paris,  1684.) 

VOL.  V. — P 
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and  if  his  suocessors  and  subjects  were  regardless  of  hk 
paternal  cares,  tve  may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting 
l^acy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  gifl^ 
and  the  gratitude  of  posterity:  in  the  possession  of  these 
Imperial  treasures  we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ig- 
norance; and  the  fading  glories  of  their  authors  will  be  oblit* 
erated  by  indifference  or  contempt.  The  Basilics  will  sink  tc 
a  broken  copy,  a  partial  and  mutilated  version,  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian ;  but  the  sense  of  the  old 
civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the  influence  of  bigotry :  and 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  concubinage,  and  interest 
for  money,  enslaves  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  happiness 
of  private  life.  In  the  historical  book,  a  subject  of  Constan- 
tine  might  admire  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece  and  Bome : 
he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation  the 
human  character  had  formerly  aspired.  But  a  contrary  effect 
must  have  been  produced  by  a  new  edition  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  which  the  great  logothete,  or  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
was  directed  to  prepare;  and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition 
was  enriched  by  the  fabulous  and  florid  legends  of  Simon  the 
Metaphrast*  The  merits  and  miracles  of  the  whole  calendar 
are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage,  than  the  tdl  of  a 
single  husbandman,  who  multiplies  the  gifts  of  the  Creator, 
and  supplies  the  food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the  royal  authors 
of  the  Geopanics  were  more  seriously  employed  in  expound- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  destroying  art,  which  had  been  taught 
since  the  days  of  Xenophon,*  as  the  art  of  heroes  and  kings. 

*  The  life  and  writiDgs  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by 
Hankius,  (de  Scriptoribua  Bezant  p.  418— -460.)  This  biographer  of 
the  saints  indulged  himself  m  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  non* 
sense  of  more  ancient  acts.  His  Greek  rhetoric  is  again  parj^>hnuied 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  and  scarcely  a  thread  can  be  now  visible 
of  the  original  texture. 

'  According. to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropaedia,  professors  of  tactics, 
a  small  part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia, 
by  whidi  Greece  must  be  understood  A  good  edition  of  all  the 
Scriptores  Tactic!  would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  His 
industry  might  discover  some  new  MSS.,  and  his  learning  might  illus- 
trate the  military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  8cho£r  shoiild  b« 
likewise  a  soldier ;  and  alas !  Quintus  Icilius  is  no  more.* 

^  If.  Onichardt,  author  of  M^moires  MUitaires  sor  les  Grecs  et  sar  les  Ro 
■■ins.  6ee  Gibbon's  Sxtraits  Baisonn^es  xle  tnes  Lectures,  MHc.  Workc 
voir.  p.  319.— M. 
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But  the  Ttzctics  of  Leo  and  Oonstantine  are  mingled  with  the 
baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  destitute 
of  original  genius;  they  implicitly  transcribe  the  rules  and 
maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by  victories.  It  was  un- 
skilled in  the  propriety  of  style  and  method;  they  blindly 
confound  the  most  distant  and  discordant  institutions,  the  pha- 
lanx of  Sparta  and  that  of  Mteedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and 
Trajan,  of  Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even  the  use,  or  at 
least  the  importance,  of  these  military  rudiments  may  be 
fairly  questioned :  their  general  theory  is  dictated  by  reason ; 
but  the  merit,  as  well  as  difficulty,  consists  in  the  application. 
The  discipline  of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than 
by  study :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appropriated  to 
those  calm,  though  rapid,  minds,  which  nature  produces  to 
decide  the  fate  of  armies  and  nations:  the  former  is  the 
habit  of  a  life,  the-  latter  the  glance  of  a  moment;  and  the 
battles  won  by  lessons  of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the 
epic  poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The  book  of 
ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imperfect,  of  the  despica- 
ble pageantry  which  had  infected  the  church  and  state  since 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  power  of 
the  other.  A  review  of  the  themes  or  provinces  might  prom- 
ise such  authentic  and  useful  information,  as  the  curiosity  of 
government  only  can  obtain,  instead  of  traditionary  fables  on 
the  origin  of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices 
of  their  inhabitants.^*  Such  information  the  historian  would 
have  been  pleased  to  record ;  nor  should  his  silence  be  con- 
demned if  the  most  interesting  objects,  the  population  of  the 
capital  and  provinces,  the  anK>unt  of  the  taxes  and  revenues, 
the  numbers  of  sulnects  and  strangers  who  served  under  the 
Imperial  standard,  nave  been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher, and  his  son  Oonstantine.     His  treatise  of  the  public 

^®  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Demodocus : — 

Kamra^At/iv  voi^  i^tiva  iraici)  idxtv,  dWh  koI  ai'^ 

The  sting  is  predaely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against  Fre- 
ron :  Un  serpent  mordit  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  I  I^  serpent  en  mou- 
mt  But  as  the  Paris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  I  shonld 
be  curious  to  leorn,  through  what  channel  it  was  conveyed  for  their 
Imitation,  (Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  de  Themat  c.  il  Brunck  An'^^^M?*; 
Orac  torn,  a  f».  66.    Brodk  Antliologia^lii.  p.  244.) 
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udmiiiistration  is  stained  with  the  same  blemishes;  yet  it  is 
discriminated  by  peculiar  merit ;  the  antiquities  of  the  nations 
may  be  doubtful  or  £sibulous;  but  the  geography  and  manners 
of  the  Barbaric  world  are  delineated  with  curious  accuracy. 
Of  these  nations,  the  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  observe 
m  their  turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  East 
The  ambassador  of  the  great  Q^o,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has 
painted  the  state  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  centuiT :  his  style  is  glowing,  his  narrative  lively,,  his 
observation  keen ;  and  even  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  * 
Liutprand  are  stamped  with  an  original  character  of  freedom 
and  genius."  From  this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic 
materials,  I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
Byzantine  empire;  the  provinces  and  wealth,  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  military  force,  the  character  and  literature,  of 
\he  Qreeks  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,. from  the  reign  of 
Heraclius  to  his  successful  invasion  of  the  Franks  or  l^tinsw 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theodosios, 
the  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  Si^thia  and  GermApy  over- 
spread the  provinces  and  extinguished  the  empire  of  anoint 
Rome.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople  was  concealed  by 
extent  of  dominion:  her  limits,  were  ii^yiolate,  or  at  least 
entire;  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the 
splendid  acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy.  But  the  possession 
<>f  these  new  conquests  was  transient  and  precarious;  and 
^most  a  moiety  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  torn  away  by  the 
arms  of  the  Saracens.  -  Syria  and  E^ypt  were  oppressed  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs ;  and,  aO^r  the  redaction  of  Africa,  theif 
lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the  Roman  province  which 
had  been  changed  into  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  |o  their 
naval  powers;  and  it  was  frcmi  their  extreme  stations,  the 
harbors  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that  the  faith- 
Ail  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  capi« 
(aL  The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould ;  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  presidents,  the  consulars^  and  the  counts  were  super- 
feded  by  the  institution  of  the  ihemesy*.  or  military  govern- 

■■■■■*         ■   -■   ■   I    ■       ■■«■        ■  ■■  I  >   ^   1  I  ■■  ■      ■      muwtnwm    t      m       w»»t    p        p*iPW    pf  !■■■■■■.  ■^■■■t        M     i      ^— .^^fc^^— ^— w^fc— ^m^*— <■ 

^^  11i$  Legatio  liiutoandi  Episcopi  Oremonensis  i^  Kicepl^rum. 
Phooam  ia  inserted  in  Muratori,  Scriptores  Eenim  Italic^nua,  torn,  u, 

*  **  See  Constantioe,  de  Thematibus,  in  bandurii  torn.  i.  p.  1 — $0,  who 

I  *      •      »  w  '"11 
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ments,  whicli  prevailed  under  the  successors  of  HeracIiuA, 
and  are  described  by  the  pen  of  the  royal  author.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen  jn  Asia, 
the  origin  is  obscure,  the  etymoldgy  doubtful  or  capricious : 
the  limits  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuating;  but  some  particular 
names,  that  sound  the  most  strangely  to  our  ear,  were  derived 
from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  werJ9 
maintained  at  the  expense,  and  for  the  guard,  of  the  respec- 
tive divisions.  The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes  most  eager- 
ly grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  an4  the  memory  of  lost 
dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates :  the  appellation  and  pr8Btor  of  Sicily 
were  transferred  to  a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria;  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  th^ 
style  and  title  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Oonstantine  might  in- 
dulge their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories  of 
Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  Second,  revived  the 
fame,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries,  of  the  Roman  name :  the 
province  of  Oilicia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Chrisi 
and  Caesar :  one  third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople:  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed; 
and  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended 
their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  prospect  was  again 
clouded  by  new  enemies  and  new  misfortunes :  the  relics  of 
Italy  were  swept  awaj  by  the  Nonnan  adventurers ;  and 
almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from  the 
Roman  trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these  losses, 
the  emperors  of  the  Comfienian  famWj  continued  to  reign 
from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesus,  and  from  Belgrade  to 
Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the  winding  stream  of  the  Meander. 
The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
were  obedient  to  their  sceptre;  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of 
the  iEgean  or  Holy  Sea ; "  and  the  remnant  of  their  empire 

! 

owns  Hmt  the  word  is  o^k  vaXati,  Qifia  is  used  by  Maurice  (Stralii^ 
sem.  1.  il  c.  2)  for  a  legion,  from  whence  the  name  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  its  post  or  province,  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Gnec.  torn.  i.  p.  487 
488.)  Some  etymologies  are  attampted  for  the  Opisdan,  Optimatian, 
TlvBoesiaD,  themes. 
*'  'Ayios  viXaydi,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  wUfift 
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transcends  the  measure  of  the  largest  of  the  European  king 
doms. 

The  same  prioces  might  assert,  with  dignity  and  truth, 
that  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the 
greatest  city/*  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most  flourishing 
and  populous  state.  With  the  decline  and  Ml  of  the  empire, 
the  cities  of  the  West  h^d  decayed  and  Men ;  nor  could  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  mud  vialls,  wooden  hovels^  and  nairow 
precincts  of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin  stranger  to 
contemplate  the  situation  and  extent  of  Constantinople,  her 
stately  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an 
innumerable  people.  Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her 
virgin  strength  had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel,  the 
audacious  invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab 
and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less  fortunate  and  im- 
pregnable ;  and  few  districts,  few  cities,  could  be  discovered 
which  had  not  been  violated  b>  some  fierce  Barbarian,  impa- 
tient to  despoil,  because  he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From 
the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  empire  was  sinking  below 
its  former  level ;  the  powers  of  destruction  were  more  active 
than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
imbittered  by  the  more  permanent  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny.  Th^^  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Barbarians  was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  minis- 
ters  of  his  sovereign :  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed  the 
nind  by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the  body  by  fasting;  and 
multitude  of  convents  and  festivals  diverted  many  hands 
t^nd  many  days  from  the  temporal  service  of  mankind.  Yet 
ihe  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most*  dex- 
terous and  diligent  of  nations ;  their  country  was  blessed  by 
nature  with  every  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation ; 

the  corrupt  names  of  Ardiipelago,  TArchipel,  and  the  Arches,  have 
been  transformed  by  geographers  and  seamen,  (D'Anville,  Geographie 
Ancienne,  torn.  I  p.  281.  Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Greece,  p.  60.) 
The  numbers  of  monks  or  caloyers  in  all  the  islands  and  the  adjacent 
mountain  of  Athos,  (Observations  de  Belon,  fol.  82,  verso,)  monte 
■anto,  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  Sy<ef,  a  slight  alteration  from 
the  original  aiyaiosj  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in  their  dialect, 
fr&ye  the  figurative  name  of  aiyesj  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  wa^es, 
(Vossius,  apud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  829.) 

^*  According  to  the  Jewish  trayeller  who  had  visited  Europe  and 
Asia,  Constantinople  was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  city  oi 
the  Ismaelites,  (Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  par  BiEU-litier,  t«a 
L  «.  T.  p  46.) 
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«nd,  in  'tbe  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient 
and  peaceful  temper  was  more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit 
and  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still  ad- 
hered to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and  enriched  by  the 
iQis£>rtunes  of  those  which  were  irrecoverably  lost  From 
the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Catholics  of  Syria,  E^ypt,  and 
Africa  retired  to  the  allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society 
of  their  brethren:  the  movable  wealth,  which  eludes  the 
search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  enle ; 
and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugitive  trade 
of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chie&  of  Armenia  and 
Scythia,  who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious  persecution,  were 
hospitably  entertained:  their  followers  were  encouraged  to 
build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate  waste  lands;  and  many 
spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  preserved  the  name,  the 
manners,  or  at  least  the  memory,  of  these  national  colonies. 
Even  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  who  had  seated  themselves 
in  arms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  were  gradually  re- 
claimed to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  as  long 
as  they  were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  sup- 
plied a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we  pos- 
sess  sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine  themes  of 
the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  jpight  be  satisfied  with 
a  chosen  example :  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest 
light  should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and 
the  name  of  Pblopoknesus  will  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
classic  reader. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled  reign  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  Greece,  and  even  Peloponnesus,"  were  overrun 
by  some  Sclavonian  bands  who  outstripped  the  royal  standard 
of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of  old,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  and 
Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and 
learning;  but  the  savages  of  the  north  eradicated  what  yet 
remained  of  their  sickly  and  withered  roots.    In  this  irruption, 


i»    n 


'E<rOXii/9(odi7  ii  reaca  ^   ;^<af>a  ira2   yiyovt  0dft0apoSf  says  Constantine, 

(Thematibus,  L  iL  c.  tl  p.  26,)  in  a  style  as  barbarous  as  the  idea, 
which  he  ooiifinns,  as  UBoa!,  by  a  foolish  epigram.    The  epitomizcr  of 

Strabo  likewise  observes,  mI  vw  H  vatrav  'Hveipov^  xal  *EAXaJa  a'xtddv^ 
Kol    TU\oit6vvrieroVf   itaX   MatctSovlaVf  ^vBai     TiKXafiot     vipoyrai,     (L     viL     p. 

98,  edit  Hudson,  edit  Casaub.  1251 ;)  a  passage  which  leads  Dod- 
well  a  weary  dance  (Geograph  Minor,  torn.  ii.  dissert  vi.  p.  170 — 191 J 
to  eoumerate  the  inroads  of  the  Sclayi,  and  to  fix  the  date  (A.  D.  980] 
nf  this  petty  geographer. 
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the  country  and  the  inhabitants  were  transformed ;  the*  Gredan 
blood  was  contaminated ;  ■  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Pelopon- 
nesus were  branded  with  the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves. 
By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  princes,  the  land  was  in  some  - 
measure  purified  from  the  Barbarians ;  and  the  humble  rem<-  ' 
nant  was  bound  by  an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military 
serrice,  which  they  often  renewed  and  often  violated.  The 
lege  of  Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the 
kslaronians  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In 
heir  last  distress,  a  pious  fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  praetor 
of  Corinth  revived  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  Their  sally 
was  bold  and  successfid ;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebeb 
submitted,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  a  phan 
tom  or  a  stranger,  who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  under 
the  character  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.  The  shrine  which 
contained  his  relics  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  victory, 
and  the  captive  race  was  forever  devoted  to  the  service  and 
vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Patras.  By  the  revolt 
of  two  Sdavonian  tribes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Helos  and 
Laoedsmon,  the  peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed. 
*rhey  sometimes  insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes  resisted 
the  oppression,  of  the  Byzantine  government,  till  at  length  the 
approach  of  their  hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to 
define  the  rites  and  ooligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi, 
whose  annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.  From  these  strangers  the  Imperial  geogiapher  has  ac- 
curately  distinguished  a  domestic,  and  perhaps  original,  race, 
who,  in  some  degree,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much- 
injured  Helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Romans,  and  especially 
of  Augustus,  had  enfranchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the 
dominion  of  Sparta ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit 
ennobled  them  with  the  title  of  Meutkero,  or  Free-Laco- 
nians."  In  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  they 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Mainotes,  under  •  which  they  dis- 
honor the  claim  of  liberty  by  the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that 
is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky  shores.  Their  territory,  barren 
of  com,  but  fruitful  of  olives,  extended  to  the  Cape  of  Malea : 
they  accepted  a  chief  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine  prsBtor, 
and  a  light  tribute  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  the 
badge  of  their  immunity,  rather  than  of  their  dependence. 

^*  Straboa  Ge<^aph.  L  viilp.  562.    Pausaoios,  QriBO.  Deioriptk^ 
t  dL  c  f  1,  p.  264, 266.    Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  1.  iv.  c  8. 
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The  freemen  of  Laconia  assumed  the  character  of  Romans, 
and  long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  zeal 
of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Christ : 
but  the.  altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune  had  been  crowned  by 
these  rustic  yotaries  five  hundred  years  after  they  were  pro- 
scribed in  the  Roman  world.  In  the  theme  of  Peloponnesus,'' 
forty  cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the  declining  state  of 
Sparta,  Argoe,  and  Corinth,  may  be  suspended  in  the  tenth 
century,  at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique 
splendor  and  their  present  desolation.  The  duty  of  military 
serrioe,  either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the 
lands  or  benefices  of  the  province;  a  sum  of  ^ve  pieces  of 
gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants ;  and  the 
same  capitation  was  shared  among  several  heads  of  inferior 
value.  On  the  proclamation  of  an  Italian  war,  the  Pelopon^ 
nesians  excused  themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold,  (four  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and 
a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and  trappings.  The 
churches  and  monasteries  furnished  their  contingent ;  a  sacri* 
legions  profit  was  extorted  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
honors ;  and  the  indigent  bishop  of  Leucadia  '*  was  made 
responsible  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pieces  c^gold.'* 

But  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  the  trust  of  the  revenue, 
were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade  and 
manu&ctures ;  and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy  may  be 
traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from  all  personal  taxes  the 
mariners  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  workmen  in  parchment 
and  purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly  applied  or 
extended  to  the  manufat^ures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  more 
especially  of  silk :  the  two  former  of  which  had  fiourished  in 
Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer ;  and  the  last  was  introduced 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which 
were  exercised  at  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food 
and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people  :  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  distributed  according  to  their  age  and  strength ; 

"  Oonstantin.  de  Administraodo  Imperio,  L  iL  c.  50,  51,  52. 

^*  The  rock  of  Iieucate  was  the  southern  paromoDtory  of  his  island 
and  diocese.  Had  he  been  the  ezdnsiye  guardian  of  the  Lover^s  Leap 
so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Ovid  (Epist  Sappho)  and  the  SpecUi> 
tor,  be  might  have  been  the  richest  prehite  of  the  Greek  church; 

^*  Leucatensis  mihi  juravit  episoopus,  quotannis  ecdlesiam  suam 
habere  llicephoro  aureos  centum  pconolvere,  similiter  et  oeterat  ptm 
■ibiisve  secundum  vires  suos,  (liutpmid  ia  Legal  p.  489.) 
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and,  if  manj  of  these  were  domestic  sUves,  their  masteia,  who 
directed  the  work  and  enjojed  the  profit,  were  of  a  finee  and 
honorable  conditioQ.  The  gifts  wh^h  a  rich  and  generous 
matron  of  Peloponnesus  presented  to  the  emperor  ^isalj  her 
adopted  son,  were  doubtless  fabricated  in  the  Gredan  looms. 
Danielis  bestowed  a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which 
imitated  the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  over- 
spread the  floor  of  a  new  church,  erected  in  the  triple  name 
c^  Christy  of  Michael  the  archangel,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
She  gave  six  hundred  pieces  of  ailk  and  linen,  of  various  use 
and  denomination :  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  lyrian  dye, 
and  adorned  by  the  labors  of  the  needle ;  and  the  linen  was 
80  exquisitdy  fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the 
hollow  of  a  cane.**  In  his  description  of  the  Greek  mannfiio- 
tures,  an  historian  oi  Sidly  discriminates  their  price,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  silk,  the  doeeness  of  the 
texture,  the  beauty  oi  the  colors,  and  the  taste  and  materials 
of  the  embroidery.  A  single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble 
thread  was  thought  suffident  for  ordinary  sale ;  but  the  union 
of  six  threads  composed  a  piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly 
workmanship.  Among  the  colors,  he  celebrates,  with  affec- 
tation of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the 
softer  lustre  of  the  green.  The  embroideiy  was  raked  either 
in  silk  or  gold :  the  more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  dr- 
des  was  surpassed  by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers :  the  vest- 
ments that  were  &bricated  hr  the  palace  or  the  altar  often 
glittered  with  precious  atones ;  and  the  figures  were  delineated 
in  strings  of  Oriental  pearls.*'  Till  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
Greece  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  was  poft- 
38Bed  of  the  insect  who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  work- 
aien  who  are  instructed  by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant  luxuiy. 
But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the  dexterity  and  diligence 

**  See  OoDstMitine,  (in  Yit  BftaiL  c  H,  75,  '76,  jx  196, 197,  in  Script 
post  Thfiophanem,)  who  allows  himself  to  use  many  technical  or  bar- 
baroos  words:  barbarous,  says  he,  rf  nSr  toXAuv  «/ui9ra,  coXdr  yap 
tri  r99T*is  nmXtmXw.  Docange  hiboTs  on  aome:  bat  he  was  not  a 
weaver. 

**  The  mannfactores  of  Palermo^,  as  thej  are  described  by  Hugo 
Falcandna,  (Hist  Sicula  in  proem,  in  Moratori  Script  Rerom  Itali- 
carom,  torn.  y.  p.  266,)  is  a  copy  of  those  of  Greece.  Widioot  trauMrib- 
ing  his  declamatory  sentenoea,  whidi  I  have  softened  in  ^be  text  I 
mU  observe,  that  in  this  passage  Ifae  strange  word  exanHtmtmmfa  ia 
VHy  properly  diaiigad  for  fjtmmtkffmata  by  Oariatos,  the  first  editar 
falcandos  liirad  abont  the  year  UMl 
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of  the  Arabs :  the  caliphs  of  the  East  and  West  scorned  to 
bonow  from  the  unbelievers  their  furniture  and  apparel ;  and 
two  cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and  Lisbon,  were  &mous  for  the 
manu&cture,  the  use,  and,  perhaps,  the  exportation,  of  silk. 
It  was  first  introduced  iato  Sicily  by  the  Normans ;  and  this 
emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  victory  of  Roger  from 
the  uniform  and  fruitless  hostilities  of  every  age.  After  the 
sack  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  his  lieutenant  embarked 
with  a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  artificen  of  both  sexes,  a 
trophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Greek 
emperor."  The  kine  of  Sicily  was  not  insensible  of  the  value 
of  the  present ;  and,  m  the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he  ex- 
cepted only  the  male  and  female  manufacturers  of  Thebes 
and  Corinth,  who  labor,  says  the  Byzantine  historian,  under  a 
barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in  the  service  of  Da- 
rius." A  stately  edifice,  in  the  palace  of  Palermo,  was 
erected  for  the  use  of  this  industrious  colony ;"  and  the  art 
was  propagated  by  their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demand  of  the  western  world.  The  decay  of  the 
looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  troubles  of  the  island, 
and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  repub- 
lics, enjoyed  the  lucrative  monopoly.**  A  domestic  revolution 
dispereed  the  manufacturers  to  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice, 


*'  Inde  ad  iQteriora  GrsBci»  progress!,  OoriDthum,  Thebas,  Atbenas, 
antiquft  nobilitate  celebres,  ezpugnant;  et,  maximt  ibidem  predl 
direpii,  opifioes  etiam,  qui  serioos  pannos  tezere  solent,  ob  i^iiomin 
iam  Imperatoris  illiiu,  suique  principis  gloriam,  captivos  deducunt 
Qao8  Rogerius,  in  Pidermo  Sicib»,  metropoli  ooUocans,  artem  tezendi 
•aos  edooere  prsscepit;  et  ezhino  prssdicta  ars  iUa,  prius  k  Grncis 
tantmn  inter  Christinnoa  habita,  BomaniB  patere  ccspit  ingeniia, 
(Otho  Friflingen.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  L  L  c.  88,  in  Muratori  Script 
itaL  tom;  vi.  p.  668.)  This  exception  allows  the  bishop  to  celebrate 
Lisbon  and  Almeria  in  sericorom  pannorum  opificio  prasnobilissima, 
(in  Ohron.  apud  Muratori,  Annali  d  Italia,  tom.  iz.  p.  416.)   . 

'*  Nicetas  in  Manuel,  L  ii.  c.  8.  p.  66.    He  describes  these  Greeks 

as   skilled  tiiirpt&9(  iS^as   itpai¥ti¥,  as  IcTbi  nfroaavixovrat  roiir  k^afttraw 
Kol  ypvtmriffrtav  anXuv* 

*^  Hugo  Fakandua  styles  them  nobiles  officinas.  The  Arabs  had 
not  intrcxLuced  silk,  though  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  iii 
the  plain  of  Palermo. 

**  See  the  Life  of  Oastruocio  Oastiqani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  by 
hk  more  authentic  biographer  Nidiolas  -Tegriml    Muratori,  who  has 
it  in  the  zith  volume  of  his  Scriptoree,  quotes  this  euriow 
in  his  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  I  dissert,  zzv.  p.  878.) 
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Ifilan,  and  even  tbe  countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  tbirteen 
Tears  after  this  event  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  plants 
mg  of  mulberry-trees,  and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk.'* 
The  northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  education  of 
the  silkworm ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  EngUnd  **  is 
supplied  and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and  scanty 
memorials  of  the  times  vrill  not  afford  any  just  estimate 
of  the  taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  Greek 
empire.  From  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  riv* 
ulets  of  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  Imperial  re8e^ 
voir  a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separation  of  the 
branches  from  tiie  trunk  increased  the  relative  magnitude  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the 
state  to  the  capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  and  the  palace 
to  the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited  the  East 
in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in  his  admiration  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  riches.  '^  It  is  here,''  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  '^  in  the 
queen  of  cities,  that  the  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  an- 
nually deposited  and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled  with  precious 
magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and  gold.  It  is  said,  that  Constan- 
tinople pays  each  day  to  her  sov^eign  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  which  are  levied  on  the  shops,  taverns,  and 
markets,  on  the  merchants  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  of  Russia 
and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  tiie  capital  by 
sea  and  land." "  In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  authority  of 
a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable ;  but  as  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  would  produce  a  yearly  income  exceeding 
seven  millions  sterling,  I  am  tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the 

s*  From  the  MS.  statatea,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Muratori  in  his 
Italian  Antiquities,  (torn,  il  dissert,  xzv.  p.  46—^8.) 

*^  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  the 
▼ear  1620,  (Anderson's  Chronoloffical  Deduction,  vol.  il  p.  4 :)  but  it 
18  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  that  we  owe  the  Spitalfields 
colony; 

'*  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  torn,  l  c.  5,  p.  44 — 52.    The 

Hebrew  text  has  been  translated  into  I^ench  by  that  marvellous  diild 

Baratier,  who  has  added  a  volume  of  crude  learning.    The  erroni  and 

Actions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the 

eality  of  his  travels.* 

*  I  am  inclined,  with  Buegnot  (Les  Jnifs  d' Occident,  part  iii.  p.  10),  el 
■eqq.)  and  Jest,  (Qeschicbte  der  Israeliter,  vol.  vL  anhang.  p.  376 )  to  cobp 
Mat  this  work  a  mere  compilatioii,  and  tD  doabt  the  rwiity  of  as  tnv 
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numerous  festivals  of  the  Greek  oaleodar.  The  mass  of 
treasure  that  was  saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the  Seooiad 
will  suggest  a  splendid,  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their  sup- 
plies and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael,  before  she 
retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to  check  or  expose  the  prodi- 
gality of  her  ungrateful  son,  by  a  free  and  faithful  account 
of  the  wealth  which  he  inherited;  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  sil- 
ver, the  fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of  her  deceased 
husband.*'  The  avarice  of  Basil  is  not  less  renowned  than 
his  valor  and  fortune:  his  victorious  armies  were  paid  and 
rewarded  without  breaMng  into  the  mass  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about  eight  millions  sterling,)  which 
he  had  buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace.** 
Such  accumulation  of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modem  policy ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to  compute 
the  national  riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  public  credit. 
Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are  still  embraced  by  a  monarch 
formidable  to  his  enemies ;  by  a  repul^ic  respectable  to  her 
allies ;  and  both  have  attained  their  respective  ends  of  mili- 
tary power  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants,  or 
reserved  for  the  future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  most 
sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  emperor ; 
and  his  discretion  only  could  define  the  measure  of  his  private 
expense.  The  princes  of  Constantinople  were  far  removed 
from  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons, 
they  were  led  by  taste  or  fiishion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air, 
from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They  enjoyed,  or 
affected  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage :  their  lei- 
sure was  amused  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase  and  the  calmer 
occupation  of  fishing,  and  in  the  summer  heats,  they  were 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes 
firom  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas;  but,  instead  of 
the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives  to  hide  itself  and  to 
dacorate  the  scenery  of  nature,  the  marble  structure  of  theii 


"  See  the  continuator  of  Theophanea,  (L  ir.  p  10Y»)  Cedrepvu,  (p. 
£44,)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  iL  L  zvi.  p.  16*7.) 

**  2iOiiara8,  (torn,  il  1.  xvii  p.  226,)  instead  of  pounds,  uses  tii^  more 
ciiBiic  appellation  of  talents,  whidi,  in  a  literal  sense  and  striet  cf*mtm 
UAkm,  would  multiply  sixty  fold  the  treasure  of  BaaiL 
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ffaideoft  served  onlj  to  expose  tlie  riches  <^  the  lord,  and  the 
uibon  of  the  architect  The  sucoessiye  casualties  of  inherit- 
ance and  fodeitiue  had  ienda«d  the  sovereiga  proprietor  of 
many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and  subnrbsi  of  which  twelve 
were  af^ropriated  to  the  ministera  of  state;  bat  the  great 
palace,"  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  residence,  was  fixed 
daring  eleven  centaries  to  the  same  position,  between  the  hip- 
podrome, the  cathedral  of  St  Serbia,  and  the  gardens,  which 
descended  by  many  a  terrace  to  the  shores  of  the  Piopontis. 
The  primitive  edifice  <^  the  first  Gonstantine  was  a  copy,  or 
rival,  of  ancient  Borne;  the  gradoal  improvements  of  his 
successors  aspired  to  emalate  the  wonders  of  the  old  world," 
and  in  the  tenth  centoiy,  the  Byxantine  palace  exdted  the 
admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins,  by  an  onqnestioaable  pre- 
eminence of  strength,  size,  and  rasffliificence.  Bat  the  toil 
and  treasure  of  so  many  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and  irr^^ 
lar  ^e:  each  separate  bmlding  was.maiked  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times  and  of  the  founder ;  and  the  want  of  space 
mig^  excnse  the  rogning  monarch,  who  demolished,  perhaps 
with  secret  satisfiictioa,  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  The 
economy  of  the  emperor  Thec^hilos  allowed  a  mwe  free  and 
amj^e  scc^  fixr  his  domestic  laxniy  and  splendor.  A  &vor- 
ite  ambassadw,  who  had  astonished  the  Abbassides  themselves 
by  his  pride  and  fiberalily,  presented  on  his  retom  the  model 
of  a  palace,  which  the  eaUph  of  Bagdad  had  recently  oon- 
stmcted  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly 
cc^ed  and  sorpassed:  the  new  buildings  of  Theophihia*^ 

"^  For  a  CDpiooB  and  Buoate  deaeriptido  of  ihe  Lnpofial  palace^  aas 
IhB  Oomtwitmnp.  Ghnrtiaoa  (L  iL  c  4,  pi  ll^t— isa)  of  Docai^^  the 
TJlinnont  of  the  middle  ages.  Keyer  has  laborioiia  Germany  pro- 
dnoed  two  antiquarians  more  laborkNia  and  aoeorate  than  these  two 
uatiTes  of  lirely  Fnmoe. 

*"  Hie  Bynntine  palace  tnrpasses  the  Oapitol,  the  pabce  of  Pcq^a- 
■ma^  the  Rnfiirian  wood,  {fmii^w  MymXfrm^)  the  temple  of  Adrian  at 
Cydcoa,  the  pyramids,  the  Fhams,  dt;c,  aoeordiqg  to  an  ep^g;nua 
(Antholog.  Grac:  L  iy.  n.  488,  489.  Brodiei,  apnd  Wediel)  ascribed 
to  Julian,  ez-pr«fect  of  Egypt  Seventy-one  of  his  epigrams,  soma 
lirely,  are  oolkcted  in  BrmiOE,  (Analect  Onec:  torn.  iL  pL  499---610;) 
hot  this  is  wanting. 

**  CoDstautinopcditanam  Psiatinm  non  poldiritodine  aolmn,  Terma 
atiam  fertitiidine,  ommbus  qoaa  imqiiam  yideram  mwnitionibns  pa»' 
•ta^^  (lintprand.  Hist  L  v.  a  9,  pi  465.) 

"  Sae  the  anonymons  contimwtor  of  'nie(^)hane8,  (p.  59,  61,  Mw) 
whoM  I  haye  IbUowed  in  the  neat  and  oonciae  abstniiet  of  I^e  ^ 
(Hht.  fin  Baa  Empire,  torn.  xiy.  p.  436»  438.) 
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vera  aoeomptnied  with  gardeuy  and  with  fire  chuefaciy  out 
of  which  was  oonspicoow  for  nee  and  heuutj :  it  was  crowned 
with  three  domes,  the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  colnmns 
of  Italian  marble,  and  the  walls  were  incmsted  with  marbles 
of  Tarions  oc^ors.  In  the  face  oi  the  chnrch,  a  semidrcnlar 
portico,  of  the  %;are  and  name  of  the  Greek  sipma,  was  sup 
ported  bj  fifteen  cdamns  of  Fhryg^  marble,  and  the  subter- 
raneons  vaults  were  of  a  similar  constmction.  The  square 
before  the  tigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the 
margin  of  the  basin  was  lined  and  encompassed  with  plates 
of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  each  season,  the  basin,  instead 
^  water,  was  repleniwed  with  the  most  ezqoirite  fruits,  whidi 
were  abandoned  to  the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
prince.  He  eniojed  this  tumultuous  spectade  fiiom  a  throne 
resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised  by  a  mar- 
ble staircase  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  terrace.  Below  the 
throne  were  seated  the  officen  of  his  guards,  the  magistrates, 
the  chieCi  of  the  fiictions  of  the  dreus;  the  inferior  steps 
were  occupied  by  the  people,  and  the  place  below  was  cov- 
ered with  troops  of  dancen,  singers,  and  pantomimes.  The 
square  was  surrounded  by  the  haU  of  justice,  the  aisenal,  and 
tne  various  offices  of  business  and  pleasure ;  and  the  purpU 
chamber  was  named  from  the  annual  distribution  of  robes  ol 
scariet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the  empress  heiself.  The 
long  series  c^  the  apartments  was  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and 
de<»rated  with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting,  sculpture, 
and  mosaics,  with  a  promion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones*  His  fonciful  magnificence  empl<^ed  the  skill  and 
patience  of  such  artists  as  the  times  could  aflbrd:  but  the 
taste  of  Athens  would  have  despised  their  firivolous  and  costly 
labors;  a  golden  tree,  with  its  leaves  and  brandies,  wbidi 
sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds  warbling  their  artificial  notes, 
and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of  natural  size,  who  looked 
and  roared  like  their  brethren  of  the  forest  The  sncoesson 
of  Theophilus,  of  the  Basilian  and  Gomnenian  dynasties,  were 
not  less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their  residence; 
and  the  i)ortion  of  the  palace  most  splendid  and  august 
was  dignined  with  the  title  of  the  golden  irielinium^  With 
becoming  modesty,  the  rich  and  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  imi- 


lii  anreo  tridinio  qiuB  prastsotacr  est  pars  notentiMimii 
wr  Rcmamm)  dsgn  ovterss  jwrtes  (flm)  disfcriboerst^ 
yrsnd.  Hift  L  V.  e,  9,  p.  469.)    For  this  Uwt  slgwifastinn  of  Tridiaiai^ 
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tate  their  sovereign,  and  when  thej  passed  through  the  streets 
on  horseback,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  they  were 
mistaken  by  the  children  for  kings.**  A  matron  of  Pelopon- 
nesns,'*  who  had  cherished  the  in&nt  fortunes  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to  visit  the 
greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  Patras  to  Constantinople,  her  age  or  indolencs 
leclined  the  fatigue  of  a  horse  or  carriage :  the  soft  litter  or 
Ded  of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  robust 
slaves ;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a  band 
of  three  hundred  were  selected  for  the  performance  of  this 
service.  She  was  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  palace  with 
filial  reverence,  and  the  honors  of  a  queen;  and  whatevei 
might  be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  described  the  fine 
and  curious  manu&ctures  of  Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk,  and 
woollen ;  but  the  most  acceptable  of  her  presents  consisted  in 
three  hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred  were 
eunuchs;**  "for  she  was  not  ignorant^"  says  the  historian^ 
*^  that  the  air  of  the  palace  is  more  congenial  to  such  insects, 
than  a  shepherd's  dairy  to  the  flies  of  the  summer.**  During  her 
lifetime,  she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  her  testament  instituted  Leo,  the  son  of  Basil, 
her  universal  heir.  After  the  pajrment  of  the  legacies,  four- 
score villas  or  ^Arms  were  added  to  the  Imperial  domain ;  and 
three  thousand  slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfrandiised  by  their 
new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the  Italian  coast. 
From  this  example  of  a  private  matron,  we  may  estimate  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  emperors.    Yet  our  enjoy- 

isdificium  tria  vel  plura  xXhii  sdlioet  9Tiyti  oomplectens,)  see  ]>acange 
Gloaa  Groc.  et  Obseryations  sur  JoinyiUe,  p.  240)  and  Reiske,  (ad 
Constantinuin  de  Oeremoiiiis,  p.  7.) 

**  lo  equis  vecti  (says  Benjamin  of  Todela)  reffum  filiis  videntur 
persimiles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Oonstantine  rEmpereur  (p. 
46)  to  the  French  of  Baratier,  (torn,  l  p.  49.) 

"  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament,  in  the 
life  of  Basil,  by  his  grandson  Oonstantme,  (p.  74,  75,  76,  p.  196— 
197.) 

*'  Oartamaiium  (Kop^tfiaStt,  Ducange,  Gloss.)  GrsBci  vocant,  amputaiis 
viriUbus  et  virgft,  puerum  eunuchum  quos  Yerdunenses  mercatores  ob 
immensum  lucrum  facere  solent  et  in  Hispaniam  ducere,  (Liutprand,  1. 
▼I  c.  8,  p.  470.)-— The  last  abomination  of  the  abominable  slave-tntJLet 
Tet  I  am  surpnsed  to  find,  in  the  zth  century,  such  activ<>  «peeqIati/iH 
•f  eonmflros  in  Lorraine. 
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ments  are  confined  by  a  narrow  drele ;  and,  whatsoever  ma;^ 
be  itB  valne,  the  luxury  of  life  is  posi^essed  with  more  innocenoo 
and  safety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward  of 
the  public,  fortune. 

In  an  absolute  goyemment,  which  levels  the  distinctions  of 
noble  and  plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign  »  the  sole  fountain 
of  honor ;  and  the  rank,  both  in  the  palace  and  the  empire, 
depends  on  the  titles  and  offices  which  are  bestowed  and 
esumed  by  his  arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from 
Vespasian  to  Alexius  Oomnenus,**  the  Gcesar  was  the  second 
person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree,  after  the  supreme  title 
of  Augustus  was  more  freely  communicated  to  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  reigning  monarch.  To  elude  without  violating 
his  promise  to  a  powerful  associate,  the  husband  of  his  sister, 
and,  without  •  giving  himself  an  equal,  to  reward  the  piety  of 
his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafly  Alexius  interposed  a  new  and 
supereminent  dignity.  The  happy  flexibihty  of  the  Greek 
tongue  allowed  him  to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus  and 
Emperor  (Sebastoe  and  Autocrator,)  and  the  union  produced 
the  sonorous  title  of  Sebastocrator,  He  was  exalted  above  the 
Caesar  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne  :  the  public  acclamations 
repeated  his  name  ;  and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
sovereign  by  some  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and  feet. 
The  emperor  alone  could  assume  the  purple  or  red  buskins,  and 
the  close  diadem  or  tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of  the 
Persian  kings.^^  It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk, 
almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels:  the 
crown  was  formed  by  a  horizontal  circle  and  two  arches  of 
gold :  at  the  summit,  the  point  of  their  intersection,  was 
placed  a  globe  or  cross,  and  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl 
depended  on  either  cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of 
the  Sebastocrator  and  Caesar  were  green ;  and  on  their  open 
coronets  or  crowns,  the  precious  gems  were  more  sparingly 
distributed.  Beside  and  below  the  Caesar  the  fancy  of  Alex- 
ius created  the  Panhypersehastos  and  the  Protosehastos,  whose 


t> 


See  the  Aleziad  (L  iii.  p.  78,  *J9)  of  Anna  Comnena,  who,  ezcepl 
in  filial  piety,  may  be  compared  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  In 
her  awful  reverence  for  titles  and  forma,  she  styles  her  father  *Eiri<r- 
rnnovapxriSj   the  faiYentor   of   this   royal  art,   the   rix^vn  rexvdv,  and 

*•  £r//i/ia,  orifavoSf  iiaStifia ;  see  Beiske,  ad  Ceremoniale,  p.  14,  16. 
Docange  has  given  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crowns  of  Constanti* 
Bople,  Kome,  France,  <&&,  (snr  JoinvUle,  xxv.  p.  289 — SOS  ;)  but  of  hk 
ihurty-four  models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Anne's  descriptioo. 
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sound  and  Bignificatkm  ^U  satisfy  a  Gredaa  ear.  llu^ 
implj  a  superiority  and  a  priority  abo?e  the  simple  name  cit 
An^pistns;  and  this  saorod  and  primitiye  title  of  the  Roman 
prince  was  d^^raded  to  the  kinsmen  and  serranls  d  the  Bj- 
aantine  court  The  daughter  of  Alexius  applaods,  with  Ibnd 
oomplaoency,  this  artful  gradatian  of  hopes  and  honors ;  but 
the  scienoe  of  words  is  aooessible  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and 
this  Tain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his  suc- 
cessors. To  their  fiivorite  sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the 
more  lofty  appellation  of  Jjord  or  JDespotj  which  was  illustrated 
with  new  ornaments,  and  prerogatives,  and  placed  immediately 
after  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  five  titles  o^  1. 
Despoi;  2.  Sebastocrator ;  3.  Cauar ;  4.  PankyperMbaxtM ; 
and,  5.  Protasebasias  ;  were  usually  confined  to  the  princes  of 
his  blood :  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  majesty;  but  as 
they  exercised  no  regular  functions,  their  existence  was  useless, 
and  their  authority  precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of  govern- 
ment must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the 
palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army.  The  titles  alone 
can  differ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  counts  and 
prsefec^  the  praetor  and  quaestor,  insensibly  descended,  while 
their  servants  rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honors  of  the 
state.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object  to  the 
person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the  palace 
form  the  most  respectable  department.  The  Curopalata*^ 
so  illustrious  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the 
ProtovestiarCy  whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the 
custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence  his  jurisdiction  was 
extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of  pomp  and  luxury; 
and  he  presided  with  his  silver  <wand  at  the  public  and  private 
audience.  2.  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name 
of  Logothetey  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivers  of 
the  finances :  the  principal  officers  were  distinguished  as  the 
Logothetes  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the  private 

^'  Par  ezstans  curis,  solo  diademate  dispar. 

Online  pro  remin  yodtatus  Cura-Patatij 

■ays  the  African  Corippus,  (de  Laudibus  Justini,  L  L 136 ,)  and  in  the 
same  century  (the  vitn)  Cassiodoms  represents  him,  -who,  virgi  anrel 
deooratns,  inter  nomerosa  obsequia  primus  ante  pedes  regis  incederet 
^ariar.  viL  6.)  But  this  great  officer,  (unknown,)  dtuwiyinaarost  eiareis 
Bg  no  fiinctioc:,  pw  Si  oiieiiiay,  was  cast  down  by  the  modem  Qreeks  ftl 
the  xvth  rank,  (Codia  c.  5,  p.  65.) 
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•nd  public  treasure;  and  the  ffreat  Loffothete^  the  gupremt 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  th« 
ehaucelior  of  the  Latin  monarchies/*  His  discerning  eye 
pervaded  the  civil  administration ;  and  he  was  assisted,  in  due 
subordination,  by  the  eparoh  or  prsefect  of  the  city,  the  first 
aecretaiy,  and  the  keepers  of  the  privy  seal,  the  archives, 
and  the.  red  or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved  for  the  sacred 
signature  of  the  emperor  alone/'  The  introductor  and  inter- 
preter of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the  great  Chdatiss**  and 
the  Dragoman^**  two  names  of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are 
still  familiar  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the  humble 
style  and  service  of  guards,  the  Domestics  insensibly  rose  to 
the  station  of  generals ;  the  military  themes  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  A^  were  often  divided,  till 
the  great  Domestic  was  finally  invested  with  the  universal  and 
absolute  command  of  the  land  forces.  The  Protostrator^  in 
his  original  functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the  emperor  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback :  he  gradually  became  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  great  Domestic  in  the  field ;  and  his  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  train 
of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  Stratopedarch  was  the  great 
judge  of  the  camp:  the  Protospatkaire  commanded  the 
guards ;  the  Constabley*  the  great  jEteriareh^  and  the  Aeo- 
lythy  were  the  separate  chie&  of  the  Franks,  the  Barbarians, 

**  Nioetas  (in  Manuel,  L  yii.  a  1)  defines  him  in  h  AartycDy  ^uvi^ 

KayirtXapcoy,  &>(  ^  '£AXi}ye(  tXirouv  ALoyoBiriiv,     ITet  the   epithet  of  fttyat 

was  added  by  the  elder  Andronicus,  (Dacange,  torn,  i-  p.  822,  823.) 

*'  From  lieo  L  (A.  D.  470)  the  Imperial  ink,  which  is  still  yisible  on 
•ome  original  acts,  was  a  mixture  of  vermilion  and  cinnahar,  or 
purple.  The  emperor's  guardians,  who  shared  in  this  prerogative, 
always  marked  in  green  ink  the  indiction  and  the  month.  See  the 
JDictiomiaire  Diplomatique,  (tom.  i  p.  611 — 513)  a  valuable  abridg- 
ment 

**  The  sultan  sent  a  YLtaovi  to  Alexius,  (Anna  Comnena,  1.  vl  p. 
1*70.  Ducange  ad  loa;)  and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  /ilya; 
r^aoin^  (1.  vii.  c.  1,  i  xiL  c.  SO,  L  xiiL  c.  22.)  The  Chiaoush  baaha  in 
now  at  the  head  of  700  officers,  (Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  349, 
octavo  edition.) 

«•  Tagemian  is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter,  (D*Herbelot, 

p.  854,  855 ;)  irpuro;    tQp    IpfATivlcjVf     oD;     KOivus    difoiid^owrg  ipayoftavovi^ 

says  Codinus,  (c  v.  No.  70,  p.  67.)  See  Villehardouin,  (Ko.  96,)  Bua- 
bequiiis,  (Epbt  iv.  p.  838,)  and  Ducange,  (Observations  sur  Yillehar- 
douin,  and  Gloss.  Orasa  et  Latin  ) 

**  KjawdaravXoSf  or  KovrdaravXos,  a  Corruption  from  the  Latin  Gomei 
itabuli,  or  the  French  Conn6table.  In  a  military  sense,  it  was  used  hf 
Ifae  Greeks  in  the  xith  century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  Franoei 
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wod  Ae  Vamigiy  or  Engfish,  the  meneiuaj  ttawagen,  iAm,  in 
Urn  deeaj  of  the  natkHul  spirit^  ibniied  the  nerve  of  the  By- 
zantiiie  annieK,  4.  The  sand  powers  were  under  the  eoa»- 
numd  of  the  ffreat  Duke;  m  his  absenee  they  obeyed  the 
ffrmt  Drw^ffcare  ci  the  ifeet;  and,  in  Att  |Jaee,  the  Aiii,or 
Admiral^  a  name  of  Saraeoi  extradion,^  hot  whidi  baa  been 
natarafiaed  in  all  the  modern  Un^ni^eB  of  Eon^  Of  these 
offioen,  and  of  many  more  whom  it  woold  be  nadeBs  to  am- 
merate,  the  dTil  and  mifitary  hieraichy  was  framed.  Their 
hooora  and  emc^nmentB,  their  dren  and  titles,  tibeir  mntwd 
aalntaiiofH  and  reqwdive  pregminence,  were  bahnoed  with 
more  exquisite  labor  tiian  would  hare  fixed  the  oouatiUition  of 
a  free  people;  and  the  eode  was  almost  perfeet  when  this  base 
less  frbricy  the  monnment  of  pride  and  sendtnde^  was  ferevei 
buried  in  the  rmns  of  the  empire.** 

Hie  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most  hnmble  postures,  whidi 
derotion  has  ap{Jied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  hare  been  prosti- 
tnted  by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same  nature  with 
onrselres.  The  mode  of  adoraJ&on^  of  falling  prostrate  og 
the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperer,  was  borrowed 
by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude;  but  it  was  continued 
and  aggrarated  till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  Ex- 
cepting only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waived,  from  a  motive 
of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating  reverence  was  exacted  from 
all  who  entered  the  royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who 
represented  their  independent  soverdgns,  the  caliphs  of  Afda, 
Egypt^  or  Spain,  the  langs  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Latin 
emperors  of  andent  Borne.  In  his  transactions  of  business, 
Lintprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,**  asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a 

^  It  was  direcfly  borroiwed  from  the  Nomuuis,  In  the  xiith  oen- 
tnrv,  OifumoDe  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sidly  among  the  great  oflScers. 

^  This  sketch  of  honors  and  offices  is  drawn  firom  Gkorge  Cordinns 
ChiroiMhita,  who  sorvived  the  tiddng  of  Constantinople  bj  the  Turks: 
his  elaborate,  MbtmAi  trifling,  work  (de  Offidis  Ecdesue  et  Anise  G.  P.) 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Gear,  and  the  three  books  of  Gret- 
scr,  a  learned  Jesuit 

^  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  band  to  the  month,  adat^ 
is  the  root  of  the  Latin  word  adoro^  adorare.  See  our  learned  Seldei^ 
(vol  ill  p.  143—145,  942,)  in  his  Titles  of  Honor.  It  seems,  from  th« 
ist  book  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

'*  The  two  embassies  of  Uutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he  saw 
or  suffered  in  the  Greek  capital,  are  pleasantiy  described  hj  Jiimaalf, 
(Hist  L  vi  e.  1—- 4,  p.  469— 4*71.  Legatio  ad  Nicephorum  Aocam,  n 
479—489.)  -~o  r 
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Frank  and  tbe  dignitj  of  his  master  Otho.  Tet  his  sinceritf 
cannot  disguise  the  abasement  of  his  first  audience.  When 
he  approached  the  throne,  the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  began 
to  warble  their  notes,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  roar 
ings  of  the  two  lions  of  gold.  With  his  two  companions  Liut- 
prand  was  compelled  to  bow  and  to  fidi  prostrate ;  and  thrice 
to  touch  the  ground  with  his  foreheftd.  He  arQee»  but  in  the 
short  interval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted  &om  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  the  Imperial  figure  appeared  in  new  and  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded  in  haughty 
and  majestic  silence.  In  this  honest  and  curious  narrative^ 
the  Bishop  of  Cremona  represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  By- 
zantine courts  which  are  still  practised  in  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  which  were  preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of 
Muscovy  or  Russia.  After  a  long  journey  by  sea  and  land, 
from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambassador  halted  at  the 
golden  gate,  UU  he  was  conducted  by  the  formal  ofific^s  to 
Uie  hospitable  palace  prepared  for  his  reception;  but  this 
palace  was  a  prison,  and  his  jealous  keepers  pohibited  all 
social  intercourse  either  ¥dth  strangers  or  natives.  At  his 
first  audience,  he  offered  the  gifts  of  his  master,  slaves,  and 
golden  vases,  and  costly  armor.  The  ostentatious  payment 
of  the  officers  and  troops  displayed  lief<xe  his  eyes  the  riches 
of  the  empire:  he  was  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet,*'  in 
which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled  by  the 
esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks :  fi'om  his  own  table,  the 
emperor,  as  the  most  dgnal  &vor,  sent  the  plates  which  he 
had  tasted ;  and  his  favorites  were  dismissed  vrith  a  robe  of 
honor.**  In  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  day,  his  civil 
and  military  servants  attended  their  duty  in  the  palace ;  their 
labors  were  repaid  by  the  sights  perh^  by  the  smile,  oi  their 
lord ;  his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a  sign :  but 
all  earthly  grreatness  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  his  pres- 
ence.    In  his  regular  or  extraordinary  processions  throu^ 


u 


Among  tbe  amnaements  of  the  feast,  a  bo^  balanced,  on  his  f oro- 
head,  a  pike,  or  pi^  twenty-lonr  feet  kmg,  with  a  cross  bar  of  two 
cabits  a  little  below  Ihe  top.  Two  boys,  naked,  thoq|^  ciiicturedt 
UampeitraH,)  together,  and  singly,  dimMd,  stood,  played,  dssoended, 
oo,  ita  me  stopmnm  rediMdit :  ntmm  mirabilins  nesdo,  (p.  470.)  At 
another  repast  a  bomfly  of  Chrysostom  oo  the  Acts  of  m  Apostles 
was  read  elatd  voee  Don  Latine,  (pi  4^) 

**  GWtf  is  not  improbably  derived  finim  Gala,  or  Cakat,  in  Aralw  a 
til^oCbonoi;(fteiflk9,ir9iinCeremDn.i]k8i.)    . 
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tihe  capital,  he  mtraled  his  person  to  the  public  iriew :  dit 
nteB  of  pdicy  were  connected  with  those  of  religion,  and  hk 
▼isitB  to  the  prindpai  choiches  were  r^olated  by  the  festivals 
of  the  Greek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these  processions,  the 
gracioaB  or  dcTont  intention  of  the  monarch  was  proclainied 
by  the  heralds.  The  streets  were  cleared  and  purified;  the 
parement  was  strewed  With  flowers;  the  most  precious  fnr- 
oitare,  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were 
displayed  finom  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a  severe  dis- 
cipline restrained  and  silenced  the  tannilt  of  the  populace. 
The  march  was  opened  by  the  military  officers  at  the  head 
of  their  troops  :  Uiey  were  followed  in  long  order  by  the 
magistrates  and  mimsters  of  the  dvil  government:  the  person 
of  the  emperor  was  guarded  by  bis  eunuchs  and  domestics, 
and  at  tb^  church  door  he  was  solemnly  received  by  the 
patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task  of  applause  was  not 
abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices  of  the  crowd. 
The  most  convenient  stations  were  occupied  by  the  bands  of 
the  blue  and  green  Actions  of  the  circus ;  and  their  furious 
conflicbs,  whidi  had  shaken  the  capital,  were  insensibly  sunk 
to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  FVom  either  side  they  echoed 
in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of  the  emperor ;  their  poets 
and  musidans  directed  the  dioir,  and  long  hfe  ^  and  victory 
were  the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  aodamations  were 
performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet^  and  the  church ;  and 
as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway,  tiiey  were  repeated  in  the 
Latin,^  Gloihic,  Persian,  French,  and  even  English  language,** 
by  the  mercenaries  who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  char- 
acter of  those  nations.  By  the  pen  of  Gonstantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  this  science  of  form  and  flattery  has  been  reduced 
into  a  pompous  and  trifling  volume,**  which  the  vanity  of  suo- 

**  JIo\9xpovi^av  is  explained  by  ei^n^^tuf,  (Codin.  c.  7.  Dacange, 
GUmb.  Gfb&  torn,  i  p.  1199.) 

Burt  Atfpifvi  'Hfm(»aro^,  ^  /levXrof  liwoc,  (Oeremoo.  c.  75,  p.  215.) 
Thewantf^the  Latm  Y  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  0\  nor 
do  thej-  regard  quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  langtuige,  these 
strange  aeoteooee  might  pazde  a  professor. 

vtvri^  «»X«xf«*'^<«^(»  (Codiapi  9a)  I  wi^  he  had  preserved  the 
words,  however  comipt»  of  their  Kngiish  aocbiniaiion. 

**  For  all  these  ceremonies,  see  the  professed  work  of  Oonstantine 
BorplmDgenitos  with  tiie  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  Ger- 
■m  editora,  Leich  and  Reisbe.    For  the  rank  of  ttmmdimj^  coortiH^ 
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cMding  times  might  enridi  wiUi  an  ample  snpplemeni  Yet 
the  cauner  reflection  of  a  prince  wonld  sorely  suggest  that  the 
same  acdamatfons  were  applied  to  every  character  and  every 
ragn :  and  if  he  had  risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  re- 
member, that  his  own  voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most 
eager  in  apphmse,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  envied  the  for- 
twie,  or  conspired  against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor  .** 

The  princes  of  the  North,  of  tiie  nations,  says  Gonstantine, 
withoot  fiiith  or  fimie,  were  ambitions  of  mingling  their  blood 
with  the  Mood  of  the  Gsesan,  by  their  marriage  with  a  royal 
virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of  their  daughters  with  a  Roman 
prince.**  llie  aged  monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son, 
reveals  the  secret  maxims  of  polii^  and  pride ;  and  suggests 
the  most  decent  reasons  for  refosing  these  insolent  and  un- 
reasonable demands.  Every  animal,  says  the  discreet  empe- 
ror, is  pompted  by  nature  to  seek  a  mate  among  the  animals 
of  his  o¥m  species ;  and  the  human  spedes  is  divided  into  va- 
rious tribes,  by  the  distinction,  of  language,  reli^on,  and  man- 
ners. A  just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent  preserves  the 
harmony  of  public  and  private  life ;  but  the  mixture  of  foreign 
bk)od  is  the  fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  discord.  Such  had 
ever  been  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  sage  Romans :  their 
jurisprudence  proscribed  the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stran- 
ger :  in  the  days  of  freedom  and  virtue,  a  senator  would  have 
scorned  to  match  his  daughter  with  a  king :  the  glory  of  Mark 
Antony  was  sulBed  by  an  Egyptian  wife :  **  and  the  emperor 
Titos  was  compelled,  by  popular  censure,  to  dismiss  with 
reluctance  the  reluctant  Berenice.**    This  perpetual  interdict 

piSO,  not  83,  62 ;  for  the  mdoratioD,  except  oo  SmidayB,  p^  95,  240, 
not  181 ;  the  prooesBioDS,  p.  2,  ^  not  pu  S,  ^ ;  the  accliwnatloni 
passim,  not  26  te ;  the  fiidions  and  Hippodrome,  pi  177 — 214,  not 
9,  98,  ^ ;  the  Qothie  game^  p.  221,  not  111 ;  vintage,  p.  217,  not 
109 :  mnch  more  informatioo  is  scattered  over  the  work 

"  £t  private  Othooi  et  naper  eadem  dksenti  nota  adulation  (Tacit 
Hi8tl,8&) 

**  The  xiiith  diapter,  de  AdminiatratioQe  Imperii,  may  be  explained 
and  rectified  by  ih»  FamiliiB  Byzantins  of  Daousei 

**  Seqmtarqne  neiias  iEgyptia  conjiiz,  (Virgi^  JSneid,  riii.  688.) 
Tet  this^gyptian  wife  was  tbe  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  Quid 
te  mntavit  (says  Antony  in  a  private  letter  to  Angostos)  an  quod  re- 
ginam ineot  Uxor  mea est,  (Sueton.  in  Angnst  c.  69.)  Tet  I  m|di 
qoestioo  {fx  I  cannot  stay  to  inquire)  whether  thetrimnvir  ever  dared 
lo  Mfebrate  las  mairiage  either  with  Roman  or  Egyptian  rites. 

**  Berenicem  invitus  invitam  dimisit  (Sa<%tooii]s  in  Tito,  c.  7.)  Have 
I  «lMrf«d  elsewhere,  that  tins   Jewish  beauty  was  at  thia 
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WHS  ratified  bj  the  fisibulous  sanction  of  the  great  Constantiiiti 

The  ambassadors  of  the  nations,  more  especially  of  the  unbe- 
lieving nations,  were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange 
alliances  had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the  churdi 
and  city.    The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  impious  prince  who  should  stain  the 
majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical communion  of  the  Romans,     If  the  ambassadors 
were  instructed  by  any  fabe  brethren  in  the  Byzantine  his* 
tory,  they  might  produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the 
violation  of  uiis  imaginary  law :  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or 
rather  of  his  father  Constantino  the  Fourth,  with  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the  granddaughter 
of  Bomanus  with  a  Bulgarian  prince,  and  the  union  of  Ber- 
tha of  France  or  Italy  with  young  Bomanus,  the  son  of  Cod- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  himself.    To  these  objections  three 
answers  were  prepared,  which  solved  the  difficulty  and  estab- 
lished the  law.     I.  The  deed  and  the  guilt  of  Constantine 
Copronymus  were  acknowledged.    The  Isaurian  heretic,  who 
sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  declared  war  against  the  holy 
images,  had  indeed  embraced  a  Barbarian  wife.    By  this  im* 
pious  alliance  he  accomplished  the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  just  censure  of  the  church  and  of  posterity. 
II.  Romanus  could  not  be  alleged  as  a  iegitimate  emperor; 
he  was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  regard- 
less of  the  honor,  of  the  .monarchy.     His  son  Christopher, 
the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third  in  rank  in  the  college 
of  princes,  at  once  the  subject  and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebel- 
Jous  parent    The  Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tians; and  the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  redemption 
01  many  thousand  captives,  depended  on  this  preposterous 
allianee.    Yet  no  consideration  could  dispense  from  the  law 
of  Constantine :  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  dis- 
approved  the  conduct  of  Romanus ;  and  he  was  reproached, 
both  in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace, 
in.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son  with  the  daughter  of 
Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  a  more  honorable  defence  is  contrived 
by  the  wise  Porphyrogenitus.    Constantine,   tho  great  and 
holy,  esteemed  the  fidelity  and  valor  of  the  FVanks;*^  and 

Above  fifty  years  of  age  ?    The  judicious  Eaciue  has  most  diacreaUy 
taNireseed  both  her  age  and  her  country. 
*'  GoDstantine  was  made  to  praise  the  ytpsU  aod  s«f  4^vcC«^  ^flha 
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is  prophetic  ^irit  beheld  the  visioa  of  their  fbtore  greatneab 
They  alone  were  excepted  from  the  general  prohibition: 
Hugo,  king  of  France,  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charle- 
mi^e ; "  and  his  dandier  B^tha  inherited  the  pierogatiyes 
of  her  familj  and  nation.  The  voice  of  tmth  and  mahoe 
insensibly  betrayed  the  fraud  or  error  of  the  Impeiial  court 
The  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo  was  reduced  from  the  mon- 
archy <^  France  to  the  simpfe  county  of  Arks;  though  it 
was  not  denied,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he  had 
usurped  the  soTcrragnty  of  Proyence,  and  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Hjs  fiither  was  a  priviite  noble ;  and  if  Bertha 
derived  het  female  descent  from  the  Carlovii^ian  line,  every 
step  was  polluted  with  illegitimacy  or  vice.  The  grand- 
OK^her  of  Hugo  was  the  famous  Yaldrada,  the  concubine, 
rather  than  the  wife,  of  the  second  Lothair ;  whose  adultery, 
divorce,  and  second  nuptials,  had  provoked  against  him  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His  mother,  as  she  was  styled,  the' 
great  Bertha,  was  successively  the  wife  of  the  count  of  Aries 
and  of  the  marquis  of  Tuscany :  France  and  Italy  were  8can« 
daliaed  by  her  gallantries;  and,  till  the  age  of  threescore, 
her  lovers,  of  eveiy  degree,  were  the  zealous  servants  of  her 
ambition.  The  example  of  maternal  incontinence  was  copied 
by  the  king  of  Italy ;  and  the  three  fevorite  concubines  of 
Hugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic  names  of  Venus,  Juno, 
and  Semek."  The  dau^ter  <^  Venus  was  granted  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  Byzantine  court:  her  name  of  Bertha  was 
changed  to  that  of  Eodoxia;  and  she  was  wedded,  or  rather 
betrothed,  to  young  Bomanus,  the  future  heir  of  the  empire 
of  the  East^    The  consummation  of  this  fereign  alliance  was 


Franki,  with  whom  he  claimed  a  private  and  public  alliaiice.  TIm 
Frendi  writers  (Isaac  OannboD  in  Dedical  Polylxi)  are  highly  de- 
Ijl^ted  with  these  eompKaMnta. 

**  Cooatantine  PorpovngenitoB  (de  Administral  Lnpu  c  96)  ex- 
hibits a  pedigree  and  fife  of  the  illnstrions  Kbg  Hugo,  (n^ifiXimm 
^ky^  Ovy«Mf .)  -  A  more  correct  idea  may  be  fonned  from  tiie  Critir 
dam  of  Pagi,  the  Annala  ofMnratori,  and  the  Abridsnent  of  St  Marc, 
A.D.925— 94«. 

**  AfUr  the  mention  of  the  three  goddeasea*  Untpiv  J  Tery  natu- 
rally adds,  et  qooniam  nm  rex  aohia  iis  abatebator,  earum  nati  ex 
incertia  patriboa  origbeci  docont^  (Hiat  L  iv.  c.  6 :)  fior  the  marriage 
•f  the  yoonger  Sertfaa,  a&s  Hist.  L  t.  c  ft;  for  the  inoontincnoe  of 
the  elder,  dnlcia  rmro'i^o  njmenn,  L  u.  e:  15 ;  for  the  virtoea  and 
Hoea  of  Bx^s%  L  in.  c  6.  /^t  it  mmt  not  be  forgot^  that  the  taJinp 
of  ObeBK«o«  was  a  krer  jf  ■""■^•^ 

vol    '^ 
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suspended  by  the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Eomanui 
was  a  maiden  of  plebeian,  but  of  Roman,  birth ;  and  their 
two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne,  were  given  in  marriage 
to  the  princes  of  the  earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Otho,  who 
had  solicited  this  alliance  with  arms  and  embassies.  It  might 
legally  be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  the  French  nation;  but  every  scruple  was 
silenced  by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored 
the  empire  of  the  West.  After  the  death  of  her  father-in- 
law  and  husband,  Theophano  governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otho ;  and 
the  Latins  have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacri- 
ficed to  a  superior  duty  the  remembrance  of  her  country.** 
In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost, 
and  every  consideration  of  dignity  was  superseded,  by  the 
stronger  argument  of  necessity  and  fear.  A  Pagan  of  the 
North,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia,  aspired  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Roman  purple ;  and  his  claim  was  enforced 
by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  conversion,  and  the  offer 
of  a  powerful  succor  against  a  domestic  rebel.  A  victim 
of  her  religion  and  country,  the  Grecian  princess  was  torn 
from  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and  condemned  to  a  savage 
reign,  and  a  hopeless  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Polar  circle.**  Yet  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the  daughter  of  her 
grandson  Joroslaus  was  recommended  by  her  Imperial  de- 
scent ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  L,  sought  a  wife  on  the 
last  borders  of  Europe  and  Christendom.** 

**  Licet  ilhi  Imperatrix  Grsca  sibi  et  aliis  fuisset  satis  utilis,  et  op 
tima,  Ac^  is  the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud  Pagi,  torn.  it. 
A.  D.  989,  No.  8.  Her  marriage  and  principal  actions  may  be  found  in 
Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St  Marc,  under  the  proper  years. 

'*  Cedrenus,  tom.  il  p.  699.  Zonaras,  tomi  L  p.  221.  EUnadn, 
Hist  Saracenica,  L  iil  c  6.  Nestor  apud  Levesque,  tom.  ii  p.  113 
"Pas^  Oritica,  A  D.  987,  No.  6 :  a  singxilar  concourse !  Wolodomir 
and  Anne  are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  churdL  Ye< 
we  know  his  vices,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues. 

'*  Hcmricus  primus  duzit  uzorem  Scythicam,  Russam,  filiam  regis 
Jeroslai.  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father 
gratanter  filiam  cum  multis  donis  misit  This  event  happened  in  the 
fmx  10)$1.     See  the  pasttiges  of  the  dkriginal  chronides  in  Bouquet'f 
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In  the  Byzantine  palace,  the  emperor  was  the  fint  slave 
of  the  ceremonies  which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms 
which  regulated  each  word  and  gesture,  besieged  him  in  the 
palace,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  solitude.  But 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung  on  his  arbitrary 
will;  and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  of 
pomp  and  luxury,  may  be  seduced  by  the  more  active  pleas* 
ure  of  commanding  their  equals.  The  legislative  and  execu- 
live  powers  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  were  finally 
eradicated  by  Leo  the  philosopher.'^  A  lethargy  of  servitude 
had  benumbed  the  minds  of  the  Greeks :  in  the  wildest  tu- 
mults of  rebellion  they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free 
constitution ;  and  the  private  character  of  the  prince  was  the 
only  source  and  measure  of  their  public  happiness.  Super- 
stition rivetted  their  chains ;  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  he 
was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience 
to  his  government  and  family.  On  his  side  he  engaged  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  capital  punishments 
of  death  and  mutilation ;  his  orthodox  creed  was  subscribed 
with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey  the  decrees  of 
the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the  holy  church.**  But 
the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose  and  indefinite :  he  swore, 
not  to  his  people,  but  to  an  invisible  judge ;  and  except  in  the 
inexpiable  guilt  of  heresy,  the  ministers  of  heaven  were 
always  prepared  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right,  and  to  ab- 
solve the  venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovereign.  The 
Greek  ecclesiastics  were  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civil 
magistrate :  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant,  the  bishops  were  created, 
or  transferred,  or  deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ignominious 
death:  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influence,  they 
could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the  establish- 

Historians  of  France,  (torn.  zi.  p.  29,  159, 161, 819, 884,  481.)  Voltaire 
might  wonder  at  this  alliance ;  but  he  should  not  have  owned  hi4 
ignorance  of  the  country,  religion,  Ac,  of  Jeroslaus — a  name  so  con- 
spicuons  in  the  Russian  annals. 

"  A  constitution  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  (Izzviil)  ne  senatus 
eoosulta  amplius  fiant,  speaks  the  language  of  naked  despotisn^ 

i|  ov  rd  ^6vap'X0¥  Kp&ros  riiv  tovtw  ivr,*rrai  ^ioi\i)<r(v,  KaX  ixatpov  kjlX  ^araiov 
ri  Ik-jffifiaTOv  ficrft  reSv  j^petap  vaptxofthoav  <rwairrsa$ai, 

••  Codinus  (de  Officiis,  e.  xril  p.  120,  121)  gives  an  idea  of  this 
oath  so  strong  to  the  church  viardi  koL  yy^oios  ioUXos  koI  via;  rfis  iy^n 
iicirXifff^a;,  SO  Weak  io  the  people  kuX  iwixtoOai  <pAy<a¥  ffol  dK^rn^mt^ 
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tnent  of  an  independent  lepnUic;  and  the  patriardi  af  Con* 
atantinople  oondemned,  what  he  secretlj  envied,  the  tempo- 
ral greatness  of  his  Roman  brother.  Yet  the  exenase  of 
boundless  despotism  is  happily  diecked  bj  the  laws  of  nature 
and  necessity.  In  pr(^)ortion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the 
master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his  sacred  and 
laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  foUj^  he  drops 
the  sceptre  too  weighty  for  his  hands;  and  the  motions  of 
the  royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some 
minister  or  ^vorite,  who  undertakes  for  his  private  interest  to 
9xen3se  the  task  of  the  public  oppression.  In  some  fiital  mo- 
ment^ the  most  absolute  monaich  may  dread  the  reason  <»*  the 
caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves ;  and  experience  has  proved,  that 
whatever  is  gained  in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the  safely  and  so- 
lidity, of  r^al  power. 

Whatever  tities  a  despot  may  assume,  whatev^  claims  be 
may  assert^  it  is  on  the  sword  that  he  must  ultimately  dep^id 
to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
From  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  Crusades,  the 
world  (for  I  overlook  the  remote  monatehy  of  Qiina)  was 
occupied  and  disputed  by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Their  military 
strength  may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  their  courage, 
their  arte  and  riches,  and  their  obedience  to  a  supreme  head, 
who  might  call  into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  state.  The 
Greeks,  fiur  inferior  to  their  rivals  in  the  fiisti  were  superior  to 
the  Franks,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second 
and  third  of  these  wariike  qualifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 
lervice  of  the  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  powa 
for  the  protection  of  thdr  cMsts  and  the  annoyance  of  their 
enemies.**  A  comma«e  of  mutual  benefit  exchanged  the 
gold  of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  ci  Sdavonians  and 
Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians:  their  valor  contributed 
to  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  and  23misces ;  and  if  a  boa- 
tile  people  pressed   too  closely  on  the  fix)nti^,  they  were 

**  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  Ifioephoms  to  the  ambsssador  of 
Otho,  Nee  est  in  man  domino  too  claasinm  mmiems.  Navigaiitiiini 
fijrtitado  mihi  soli  inest,  qui  earn  classibiis  aggrediar,  bello  maritimas 

2*118  dvitates  demoliar;  et  quae  flomimbas  sunt  yidiia  redigam  is 
Tillam.  (liatprand  in  Legal  ad  Nicephormn  Pbocam,  in  Horatori 
Seriptores  Bernm  ItaUairmii,  torn.  iL  pars  L  p.  481.)  He  observes  in 
anottier  place,  qui  ceteris  pnntant  Yeaetid  smt  et  Anialnhiti  " 
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recallecl  to  the  defence  of  their  countiy,  and  the  deBire  of 
peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack  of  a  more  distant  tribe.*' 
The  command  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanais  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  was  always  claimed,  and 
often  possessed,  by  the  successors  of  Constantine.  Their 
capital  was  filled  with  naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers : 
the  situation  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deep  gul&, 
and  numerous  islands,  accustomed  their  subjects  to  the  exer- 
cise of  navigation ;  and  the  trade  of  Venice  and  Amalfi  sup- 
plied a  nursery  of  seamen  to  the  Imperial  fleet.*'  Since  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesiap  and  Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion had  not  been  enlarged ;  and  the  science  of  naval  archi- 
tecture appears  to  have  declined.  The  art  of  constructing 
those  stupendous  machines  which  displayed  three,  or  six,  or 
ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above,  or  falling  behind,  each  other, 
\'-a8  unknown  to  the  ship-builders  of  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  to  the  mechanicians  of  modem  days.**  The  Dromones^* 
or  light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  content  with 
two  tier  of  oars ;  each  tier  was  composed  of  five-and-twenty 
benches ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on  each  bench,  who 
plied  their  oars  on  either  side  of  the  vessel.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  captain  or  centurion,  who,  in  time  of  action, 
stood  erect  with  his  armor-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen 
at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to  manage 
the  anchor,  the  other  to  point  and  play  against  the  enemy  the 
tube  of  liquid  fire.    The  whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of 

**  Nee  ipsa  capiet  emn  (the  emperor  Otlio)  in  quA  ortus  est  pauper 
et  pellicea  Sazonia :  pecnnii  qua  pollemus  omnes  natioDes  super  eum 
invitabimus :  et  quasi  Eeramicum  oonfriiigeinus,  (Liutprand  in  Legai 
p.  487.)  The  two  books,  de  Administrando  Imperio,  perpetually  in 
culcate  the  same  policy. 

^'  The  zizth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  (Meurs.  Opera,  tom.  tj. 

S.  826—848,)  which  is  given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  Qw 
ius,  by  the  laborious  Fabricius,  ^Bibliot  Grxec.  tom.  vl  p.  872 — 879,) 
relates  to  the  Naiwnackiaf  or  naval  war. 

^*  Even  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Deme? 
trius  PoUorcetes.  These  were  for  real  use :  the  forty  rows  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  were  applied  to  a  floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  (Tables  of  Ancient  Corns,  &xl,  p.  231 — 236,) 
is  compared  as  4^  to  1  wito  an  Englidi  100  gun  ship. 

^*  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  Ac,  are  so  clearly  described  with  two  tier 
of  oars,  that  I  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fabricius,  who 
pervert  the  sense  by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  classic  app^atioD  of 
TrirmnM,  The  Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guilty  of  tho 
iaaccuracv. 
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the  art,  performed  the  double  service  of  mariners  and 
soldiers;  thej  were  provided  with  defensive  and  offensive 
arms,  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper 
deck,  with  long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port- 
holes of  the  lower  tier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ships  of  war 
were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  construction ;  and  the  laboia 
of  combat  and  navigation  were  more  regularly  divided  be- 
tween seventy  soldiers  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  mariners. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable 
fdze;  and  as  the  Gape  of  Malea  in  Peloponnesus  was  still 
clothed  with  its  ancient  terrors,  an  Imperial  fleet  was  trans- 
ported ^ve  miles  over  land  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.'* 
The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any 
change  since  the  time  of  Thucydides  :  a  squadron  of  galleys 
still  advanced  in  a  crescent,  charged  to  the  front,  and  strove 
to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the  feeble  sides  of  their 
antegonistB.  A  machine  for  casting  stones  and  darts  was 
built  of  strong  timbers,  in  the  midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the  op- 
eration of  boarding  was  effected  by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets 
of  armed  men.  The  language  of  signals,  so  dear  and  copious 
in  the  naval  grammar  of  the  modems,  was  imperfectly  ex 
pressed  by  the  various  positions  and  colors  of  a  commanding 
flag.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  same  orders  to  chase, 
to  attack,  to  halt,  to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were  conveyed 
by  the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.  By  land,  the  fire-signals 
were  repeated  from  one  mountain  to  another ;  a  chain  of  eight 
stations  commanded  a  space  of  five  hundred  miles;  and 
•Constantinople  in  a  few  hours  was  apprised  of  the  hostile 
motions  of  the  Saracens  of  Tarsus.'*  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  the  curious 
and  minute  detail  of  the  armament  which  was  prepared  for 
the  reduction  of  Crete.    A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 

v«  CoDstantia  Porpbyrogen.  in  Vii  Basil  c.  hd.  p.  185.  He  calmly 
praises  the  etratagem  as  a  BoftXiiv  avvirhv  koi  ao^pfiv ;  but  tbe  sailing 
round  Peloponnesus  is  described  by  his  terrified  fancy  as  a  circumnavi- 
gation of  a  thousand  miles. 

T*  The  continuator  of  Theophanes  (L  iv.  p.  122, 123)  names  the  suc- 
cessive stations,  the  castle  of  Lulum  Dear  Tarsus,  Mount  Arssus, 
[samus,  JSgilus,  the  hill  of  Mamas,  Cyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  hill  of 
A.uzentius,  tbe  sun-dial  of  tbe  Pharns  of  the  great  palace.  He  affirms 
&at  tbe  news  were  transmitted  h  dit&peif  in  an  inaivisible  moment  of 
tuna  Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too  much,  says  noth 
ing.  How  much  more  forcible  and  instructive  W3uld  have  been  ^ 
ddSiittion  of  three,  or  six,  or  twelve  hours  1 
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IpHeys,  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the  Pamphylian  style, 
was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
and  the  seaports  of  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  It  car- 
ried thirty-four  thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  seven  hundred  Russians,  and  five 
thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mardaites,  whose  fathers  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  mountains  of  Libaniis.  Their  pay, 
most  probably  of  a  month,  was  computed  at  thirty-four 
centenaries  of  gold,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  Our  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  end- 
less recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines,  of  clothes  and  linen, 
of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  horses,  and  of  stores 
and  utensils  of  every  description,  inadequate  to  the  conquest 
of  a  petty  island,  but  amply  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  a  flourishing  colony." 

The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not,  like  that  of  gun 
powder,  produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To 
these  liquid  combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of  Constantine 
owed  their  deliverance ;  and  they  were  employed  in  sieges 
and  sea-fights  with  terrible  effect  But  they  were  either  less 
improved,  or  less  susceptible  of  improvement:  the  engines 
of  antiquity,  the  catapultse,  balistae,  and  battering-rams,  were 
still  of  most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortifications ;  nor  was  the  decision  of  battles  reduced 
to  the  quick  and  heavy  firt  of  a  line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were 
firuitless  to  protect  with  armor  against  a  similar  fire  of  their 
enemies.  Steel  and  iron  were  still  the  common  instruments 
of  destruction  and  safety;  and  the  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
shields,  of  the  tenth  century  did  not,  either  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, essentially  differ  from  those  which  had  covered  the 
companions  of  Alexander  or  Achilles.^'  But  instead  of  ac- 
customing the  modern  Greeks,  like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to 
the  constant  and  easy  use  of  this  salutary  weight,  their  armor 

*'  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitus,  L  ii.  c.  44, 
p.  tid — 192.  A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies  in 
different  parts  of  this  account;  but  thev  are  not  more  obscure  or 
more  stuooorn  than  the  establishment  and  effectives,  the  present  and 
fit  for  dut]^,  the  rank  and  file  and  the  private,  of  a  moaern  return, 
which  retain  in  proper  hands  the  knowledge  of  these  profitable  mys- 
teries. 

'^  See  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  mpi  5ir>uy,  m^ 
\m\i9tiaiy  and  irrpi  yv/iyaatdf,  in  the  Tacttcs  of  Leo,  with  the  cbrrespomt 
k^  possagos  in  those  of  Constantine. 
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laid  aside  in  light  chariots,  which  followed  the  maid^ 
till,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  resumed  with  haste 
and  reluctance  the  unusual  encumbrance.  Their  offensive 
weapons  consisted  of  swords,  battle-axes,  and  spears ;  but  the 
Macedonian  pike  was  shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  re- 
duced to  the  more  convenient  measure  of  twelve  cnlnts  oi 
feet  The^  sharpness  of  the  Scythian  and  Arabian  anows  had 
'jeen  severely  felt;  and  the  emper<»B  lament  the  decay  oi 
rchery  as  a  cause  ci  the  public  misfortunes,  and  recommend,  as 
n  advice  and  a  command,  that  the  militaiy  youth,  till  the  age 
of  forty,  should  assiduously  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow/* 
The  hands^  or  regiments,  were  usually  three  hundred  strong ; 
and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  four  and  sixteen, 
the  foot  soldiers  of  Leo  and  Constantine  were  formed  eight 
deep ;  but  the  cavalry  chxu'ged  in  four  ranks,  from  the  rea- 
sonable consideration,  that  Sie  weight  of  the  frout  could  not 
be  increased  by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.  K  the 
ranks  of  the  in&ntry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled,  this 
cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage  of  the 
troops,  whose  numbers  might  swell  the  appearance  of  the  line, 
but  of  whom  only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter  the 
spears  and  swords  of  the  Barbarians.  The  order  of  battle 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground,  the  object,  and  the 
adversary ;  but  their  ordinary  disposition,  in  two  lines  and  a 
reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most 
agreeable  to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Oreeks.''  In  case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into 
the  intervals  of  the  second ;  and  the  reserve,  breaking  into  two 
divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve  the  victory  or 
cover  the  retreat  Whatever  authority  could  enact  was  ac- 
complished, at  least  in  theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches,  the 
exercises  and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarch  .*'  Whatever  art  could  produce  from  the  forge, 
the  loom,  or  the  laboratory,  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the 

'•  They  observe  tUs  yhp  ro^stag  vavrtXaif  6fie\n$e(ffiif  ,,,,l¥  roii  'Pftifiafot; 
ri  ir(f>Ari   pvv  tluOe  v^akitara  yivstrBat,     (Leo,  Tactic.  p.  681       Constantin. 

p.  1216.)  Yet  Buch  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  despiiiecl  the  loose  and  distant  practice  of  archery. 

^'  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669  and  721,  and  the 
xiitl.  with  the  zviiith  chapter. 

**  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  loss  of 
discipline  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  repeats,  without  scm- 
^  (Proem,  p.  687,)  the  reproaches  of  a^cXcta,  ira^ia,  ayvfcvoal^ 
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rielics  of  the  prince,  and  tbe  industry  of  his  numerous  work- 
men. But  neither  authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most 
important  machine,  the  soldier  himself;  and  If  the  ceremonies 
of  Constantine  always  suppose  the  safe  and  triumphal  return 
of  the  emperor,*'  his  tactics  seldom  soar  above  the  means  of 
escaping  a  defeat,  and  procrastinating  the  war.*'  Notwith- 
standing some  transient  success,  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  theii 
own  esteem  and  that  of  their  neighbors.  A  cold  hand. and  a 
loquacious  tongue  was  the  vulgar  description  of  the  nation :  the 
author  of  the  tactics  was  besieged  in  his  capital ;  and  the  last 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Saracens, 
or  Franks,  could  proudly  exhibit  the  medals  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  they  had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign  of 
Constantinople.  What  spirit  their  government  and  chad*acter 
denied,  might  have  been  inspired  in  some  degree  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  could  only 
teach  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Nioephorus, 
who  restored  for  a  moment  the  di^ipline  and  glory  of  the 
Boman  name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing  the  honors  of  mar- 
tyrdom on  the  Christians  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  holy  war 
against  the  infidels.  But  this  political  law  was  defeated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and  the  principal 
senators ;  and  they  strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St  Basil, 
that  all  who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier 
should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful" 

These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have  been  compared  with  the 
tears  of  the  primitive  Moslems  when  they  were  held  back  from 
battle ;  and  this  contrast  of  base  superstition  and  high-spirited 
enthusiasm,  unfolds  to  a  philosophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival 

Sei\ta,  Acy  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censures  were  less  de- 
served in  the  next  generation  by  the  disciples  of  Constantina 

*^  See  in  the  Ceremonial  (L  ii.  c.  19,  p.  853)  the  form  of  the  em- 
peror^s  trampling  on  the  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while  the 
aingers  chanted,  **  Thou  hast  made  my  enemies  my  footstool  1"  and 
the  people  shouted  forty  times  the  kyne  eleison. 

*'  Leo  observes  (Tactic  p.  668)  tliat  a  fair  open  battle  against  any 
nation  whatsoever  is  iirKnjtaXis  and  hrtKi»iw6v:  the  words  are  stiong, 
and  the  remark  is  true :  yet  if  such  had  been  the  (»>imon  of  the  old 
Romax3s,  Leo  had  never  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bos 
Idioms. 

**  Zonaras  (tom.  iu  L  zvi.  p.  202,  203)  and  Cedrenus,  (Compeod 
A.  668,)  who  relate  the  design  <^  Nicephorus,  most  uDfortniAifly  mp 
ply  the  epthet  of  ytwatas  to  the  opposition  of  tlie  patriardk 
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nations.  The  subjects  of  the  last  caliphs*^  had  undoubtedly 
degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  companions  of 
the  prophet  Yet  their  martial  creed  still  represented  the 
Deity  as  the  author  of  war  :'*  the  vital  though  latent  spark  of 
fanaticism  still  glowed  in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and  among 
the  Saracens,  who  dwelt  on  the  Christian  borders,  it  was  fre- 
quently rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active  flame.  Their  regular 
force  was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves  who  had  been  educated 
to  guard  the  person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their 
lord :  but  thd  Mussulman  people  of  Syria  and  Gilicia,  of  Af« 
rica  and  Spain,  was  awakened  hj  the  trumpet  which  pro 
claimed  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  The  rich  were  am- 
bitious of  death  or  victory  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  poor  were 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and 
the  women,  assumed  their  share  of  meritorious  service  bv 
sending  their  substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field. 
These  offensive  and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in  strength 
and  temper  to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  &r  excelled 
in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  the  bow :  the  massy  sil^ 
ver  of  their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed  the 
mafifnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation ;  and  except  some  black 
archers  of  the  South,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery 
of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  wagons,  they  were  attended 
by  a  long  train  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses :  the  multitude  of 
these  animals,  whom  they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers, 
appeared  to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host ;  and 
the  hones  of  the  enemy  were  dten  disordered  by  the  uncouth 
figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels  of  the  East  Invincible 
by  their  patience  of  thirst  and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen 
hy  a  winter's  cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity 
to  sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precautions  against  the 
surprises  of  the  night  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long 
square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines ;  the  first  of  archers,  the 
second  of  cavalry.  In  their  engageipents  by  sea  and  land, 
they  sustained  with  patient  firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack, 

**  The  xviith  diapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  di£ferent  nations  is  the 
most  historical  and  useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  Leo.  The  man- 
ners and  arms  of  the  Saracens  (Tactic,  p.  809 — 817,  and  a  fragment 
from  the  Medicean  MS.  in  the  preface  of  the  vith  volume  of  Meursius) 
the  Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called  upon  to  study. 

**  Havrdf  il  Koi  Kwoi  ipyov  rdv  Qedv  tUvat  alrtov  iiroTiBtrraif  ical  roXfyott 
vatpiiv  yiyvwt  rSw  Otdr,  rip  itcmn^vi^oirrardi  l$wif  rois  veXi^vs  BSKovrm 

Cm.  Tactic  p.  809. 
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and  seldom  advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and 
oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they  were  repulsed 
and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  renew  the  combat ; 
and  their  dismay  was  heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice, 
that  God  had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this  fearful 
opinion ;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  some  obscure  prophecies**  which  prognosticated 
their  alternate  defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was 
dissolved,  but  the  independent  fragments  were  equal  to  popu- 
lous and  powerful  kingdoms ;  and  in  their  naval  and  military 
armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis  might  command  no 
despicable  fund  of  skill,  and  industry,  and  treasure.  In  their 
transactions  of  peace  and  war  with  the  Saracens,  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  too  often  felt  that  these  Barbarians  had  nothing 
barbarous  in  their  discipline ;  and  that  if  they  were  destitute 
of  original  genius,  they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit 
^f  curiosity  and  imitation.  The  model  was  indeed  more  per- 
fect than  the  copy ;  their  ships,  and  engines,  and  fortifications, 
were  of  a  less  skilful  construction ;  and  they  confess,  without 
^hame,  that  the  same  Grod  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the 
Arabians,  had  more  nicely  fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
ftnd  the  heads  of  the  Greeks.*^ 

A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser  had  spread  its  victorious  influence  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  Gertnany,  and  Italy ;  and  the  common  appella- 
tion of  Franks'*  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to 
the  Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  the  nations  of  the  West, 
who  stretched  beyond  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the 

*'  Liutprand  (p.  484,  485)  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy,  the  past 
is  clear  and  historical,  the  future  is  dark,  enigmatical,  and  erroneous. 
From  this  boundary  of  light  and  shade  an  impartial  critic  may  com« 
monly  determine  the  date  of  the  composition. 

'^  The  sense  of  this  distinction  is  expressed  by  Abulpharagius  (Dy* 
nasi  p.  2,  62, 101 ;)  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage  in  which  it  is 
convoyed  by  this  lively  apothegm. 

M  Ex  Francis,  quo  nomine  tarn  Latinos  quam  Teutones  comprehen- 
dit,  ludum  habuit,  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  488, 
iS4.)  This  extension  of  the  name  may  be  confirmed  from  Constantine 
(de  Administrando  Imperio,  1.  2,  c  27,  28)  and  Eutychius,  (AnnaL  torn. 
I.  p.  55,  56,)  who  both  lived  before  the  Crusades.  The  testimonies  of 
Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  69)  and  Abulfeda  (Prsefat.  ad  Geograph.) 
ire  more  recent   . 
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Atlantic  Ocean.    The  vast  body  had  been  inspired  and  united 
by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  division  and  degeneracy 
of  his  race  soon  annihilated  the  Imperial  power,  which  would 
have  rivalled  the  Caesars  of  Byzantium,  and  revenged  the  in- 
dignities of  the  Christian  name.     The  enemies  no   longer 
feared,  nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the  application 
of  a  public  revenue,  the  labors  of  trade  and  manufactures  in 
the  military  service,  the  mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies, 
and  the  naval  squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from 
t)ie  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tyber.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  family  of  Charlemagne  had 
almost  disappeared;    his  monarchy  was  broken  into  many 
hostile  and  independent  states ;  the  regal  title  was  assumed 
by  the  most  ambitious  chie& ;  their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a 
long  subordination  of  anarchy  and  discord,  and  the  nobles  of 
every  province  disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vas- 
sals, and  exercised  perpetual  hostilities  against  their  equals 
and   neighbors.    Their  private  wars,  which  overturned  the 
fabric  of  government,  fomented  the  martial  spirit    of   the 
nation.    In  the  system  of  modem  Europe,  the  power  of  the 
sword  is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty 
potentates ;  their  operations  are  conducted  on  a  distant  fton- 
tier,  by  an  order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  military  art :  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
community  enjoys  in  the  midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of 
peace,  and  is  only  made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  ag- 
gravation or  decrease  of  the  public  taxes.    In  the  disorders 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  every  village  a  fortification ;  each  wood  or  valley 
was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine;  and  the  lords  of  each 
castle  were  compelled  to  assume  the  character  of  princes  and 
warriors.    To  their  own  courage    and    policy   they  boldly 
trusted  for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their 
lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries ;  and,  like  the  con- 
querors of  a  larger  size,  they  were  too  apt  to  transgress  the 
privilege  of  defensive  war.    The  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body  were  hardened   by  the  presence   of  danger  and  ne- 
cessity of  resolution :  the  same  spirit  refused   to   desert  a 
fiiond  and  to  forgive  an  enemy ;    and,  instead  of  sleeping 
under  the  guardian  care  of  a  magistrate,  they  proudly  dis- 
dained the   authority  of  the  laws.    In  the  days  of  feudal 
anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and   art  were  con- 
?erted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed :  the  peaceful  ocoripa* 
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tioQs  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  were  abolished  or  cor- 
rupted ;  and  the  bishop  who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmet, 
was  more  forcibly  urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by 
the  obligation  of  his  tenure.'* 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felt,  with  conscious 
pride,  by  the  Franks  themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the 
Greeks  with  some  degree  of  amazement  and  terror.  ^^The 
Franks/'  says  the  emperor  Gonstantine,  ''are  bold  and  val- 
iant to  the  verge  of  temerity;  and  their  dauntless  spirit  is 
supported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  death.  In  the  field 
and  in  close  onset,  they  press  to  the  front,  and  rush  headlong 
against  the  enemy,  vrithout  deigning  to  compute  either  his 
numbers  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by  the  firm 
connections  of  consanguinity  and  friendship;  and  their  mar- 
tial deeds  are  prompted  by  the  desire  of  saving  or  revenging 
their  dearest  companions.  In  their  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  shame- 
ful flight;  and  flight  is  indeUble  infamy."'*  A  nation  en- 
dowed with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit,  must  have  been 
secure  of  victory  if  these  advantages  had  not  been  counter- 
balanced by  many  weighty  defects.  The  decay  of  their 
naval  power  left  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the 
sea,  for  every  purpose  of  atinoyance  and  supply.  In  the  age 
which  preceded  the  institution  of  knighthood,  the  Franks  were 
rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry;*'  and  in  all  per- 
ilous emergencies,  their  warriors  were  so  conscious  of  their 
ignorance,  that  they  chose  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and 
fight  on  foot.    Unpractised  in  the  use  of  pikes,  or  of  missile 

*'  Od  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  discipliDe,  Father 
Thomasfiin,  (torn.  iii.  Lie.  40,  45,  46,  47)  may  be  usefully  consisted 
A  general  law  of  Charlemagne  exempted  the  bishops  from  personal 
service ;  but  the  opposite  practice,  which  prevailed  from  the  ixth  to 
the  zvih  century,  is  countenanced  by  the  example  or  silence  of 
saints  and  doctors. . .  .You  justify  your  cowardice  bv  the  holy  canons, 
says  Rathei'ius  of  Verona ;  the  cancms  likewise  forbid  you  to  whore, 
and  yet 

'^  In  the  xviiith  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  the  emperor  Leo  has  fairly 
stated  the  military  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Franks  (whom  Meursius 
ridiculously  translates  by  Gcdli)  and  the  Lombards  or  Langobards. 
See  likewise  the  xxvith  Dissertation  of  Muratori  de  Antiquitatibus 
ItalisB  Medii  iEvL 

*^  Domini  tui  milites  (sajs  the  proud  Nicephorus)  ec|uitandi  ignari 
])ede6tri8  pugnas  sunt  inscii:  scutorum  magnitudo,  loricarum  gravi- 
tudo,  ensium  longitudo  galearumquo  pondus  neutri  parte  pugnare  eoi 
Boit ;  ac  subridens,  impedit,  inquit,  et  eos  gastrimargia,  hoc  est  Tootrif 
inglttvies,  dtc    Liutprand  in  Legat  p.  480  481. 
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weapons,  fchey  were  encumbered  by  the  length  of  their 
swords,  the  weight  of  their  armor,  the  magnitude  of  their 
shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat  the  satire  of  the  meagre  Greeks, 
by  their  unwieldy  intemperance.  Their  independent  spirit 
disdained  the  yoke  of  subordiDation,  and  abandoned  the  stan- 
dard of  their  chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the  field  beyond 
the  term  of  their  stipulation  or  service.  On  all  sides  they 
were  open  to  the  snares  of  an  enemy  less  brave  but  more 
artful  than  themselves.  They  might  be  bribed,  for  the  Bar- 
barians were  venal;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for  they 
neglected  the  precautions  of  a  close  encampment  or  vigilant 
sentinels.  The  fatigues  of  a  summer's  campaign  exhausted 
their  strength  and  patience,  and  they  sunk  in  despair  if  their 
voracious  appetite  was  disappointed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wine  and  of  food.  This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was 
marked  with  some  nationid  and  local  shades,  which  I  should 
ascribe  to  accident  rather  than  to  climate,  but  which  were 
visible  both  to  natives  and  to  foreigners.  An  ambassador  of 
the  great  Otho  declared,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that 
the  Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than  with  pens, 
and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the  dishonor  of 
turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy.**  It  was  the  glory  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their  humble  dwellings,  war  and 
rapine  were  the  only  pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of  their 
lives.  They  affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the 
polished  manner  of  the  Italians,  who  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  degenerated  from  the  liberty  and  valor 
of  the  ancient  Lombards.** 

By  the  well-known  edict  of  Garacalla,  his  subjects,  from 
Britain  to  Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges 


*'  In  Sazonia  certe  scio. . .  .decentius  ensibus  pugnare  quam  cala- 
nia,  et  prius  mortem  obire  quam  hostibus  terga  dare,  (Liutprand,  p. 
»82.) 

*'  ^payyo'-  Toiwv  xai  A-ayifiapiot  \6y6v  IXsvdeptai  irept  iroXXo^  iroc 
"Cvrat,  dXV  ol  filv  A.ay60ap6ot  rd  ir\iov  Hit  rota-orm  dptrfls  viv  dir(a\eaa¥m 

Leonia  Tactica,  c  18,  p.  806.    The  emperor  Leo  died  A.  D.  911 :  ad 

aistorical  poem,  which  ends  in  916,  and  appears  to  have  been  composed 

ik  940,  by  a  native  of  Venetia,  discriminates  in  these  verses  the  man* 

■eii  of  Italy  and  France : 

Quid  inertia  bello 

Pectora  (Ubertus  ait)  duris  prsBtenditis  armis, 
O  Itali  f    Potlua  vobis  sacra  poeula  cordi ; 
Stepiut  et  stomacliam  nitidis  laxane  saginis 
Eiatasque  domos  rutilo  falcire  metallo. 
Non  Mtdem  GaUoe  similit  rel  cwa  remofdat : 
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of  Romans,  and  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his  occa- 
sional or  permanent  residence  in  any  province  of  their  com- 
mon country.  In  the  division  of  the  East  and  West,  an  ideal 
anitj  was  scrupulously  observed,  and  in  their  titles,  laws, 
and  statutes,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  an- 
nounced themselves  as  the  inseparable  colleagues  of  the  same 
office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world  and  city, 
which  were  bounded  by  the  same  limits.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  monarchy,  the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided 
solely  in  the  princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  of  these,  Justin- 
ian was  the  first  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years,  regained 
the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  asserted,  by  the  right  of 
conquest)  the  august  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans.*^  A 
motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  solicited  one  of  his  successors, 
Constans  the  Second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and 
to  restore  the  pristine  honors  of  the  Tyber :  an  extravagant 
project,  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine,)  as  if  he  had  de- 
spoiled a  beautiful  and  blooming  virgin,  to  enrich,  or  rather 
to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a  wrinkled  and  decrepit  matron.** 
But  the  sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed  his  settlement  in 
Italy :  he  enterect  Rome  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  fugitive, 
and,  afler  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged,  and  forever 
deserted,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world."  The  final  revolt 
and  separation  of  Italy  was  accomplished  about  two  centuries 
after  the  conquests  of  Justinian,  and  from  his  reign  we  may 
date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  Latin  tongue.     That  legislator 

VIclnas  qulbus  ett  studium  devinoere  terras, 
Depressumque  terem  spolllB  hlnc  inde  coaetfa 
Suatentare  — 

(Anonym.  Carmen  Panegyricom  de  liandibaB  Berengarii  Angiuti,  1.  n. 
in  Muratori  Script  Remm  Italic,  torn.  ii.  pars  I  p.  898.) 
**  Justinian,  says  the  historian  Agathias,  (L  v.  p*  157,)  ir^cSro;  *P6>- 

fiatav  airoKpdrt»p  6w6fiart  rt  Kal  irpdy/iarf.     Yet  the  specific  title  of  £m« 

peror  of  the  Romans  was  not  need  at  Constantinople,  till  it  had  been 
claimed  by  the  French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Rome. 
**  Constantine  Manasaes  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous 


and  it  is  confirmed  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  Historia 
Miscella :  voluit  in  urbem  Romam  Imperium  transferre,  (L  xiz.  p.  157, 
in  torn.  L  pars  L  of  the  Scriptores  Rer.  ItaL  of  Muratori) 

**  Paul.  Diacon.  1.  r.  &  11,  p.  480.    Anastasius  in  Yitis  Pontificun^ 
in  Mnratori's  Collection,  tom.  lil  pars  i.  p.  141. 
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had  composed  his  Institutes,  his  Code,  and  his  Pandects,  in  a 
knguage  which  he  celebrates  as  the  proper  and  pubtio  style 
of  the  Roman  government,  the  consecrated  idiom  of  the  pal- 
ace and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  the  camps  and  tribunals 
of  the  Easf  But  this  foreign  dialect  was  unknown  to  the 
people  and  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  it  was  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  greater  part  of  the  interpreters  of 
he  laws  and  the  ministers  of  the  state.  After  a  short  con- 
flict, nature  and  habit  prevailed  over  the  obsolete  institutions 
of  human  power:  for  the  general  benefit  of  his  subjects, 
Justinian  promulgated  his  novels  in  the  two  languages :  the 
several  parts  of  his  voluminous  jurisprudence  were  succes- 
sively translated;"  the  original  was  forgotten,  the  version 
was  studied,  and  the  Greek,  whose  intrinsic  merit  deserved 
indeed  the  preference,  obtained  a  legal,  as  well  as  popular 
establishment  in  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  The  birth  and 
residence  of  succeeding  princes  estranged  them  from  the 
Roman  idiom :  Tiberius  by  the  Arabs,**  and  Maurice  by  the 
Italians,'**  are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  Caesars, 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire :  the  silent  rev- 
olution was  accomplished  before  the  death  <Si  Heraclius ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the 

'^  Consult  the  prefiice  of  Dacange,  (ad  Gloss.  Grasc.  Medii  JSvi)  and 
the  Novels  of  Justinian,  (vii  Izvi)  The  Greek  language  was  koIvos, 
the  Latin  was  ndrpios  to  hixnselfi  Kvpnoraros  to  the  voXirtias  •'xV*>  ^^ 
system  of  government 

*^  Ov  n^iv  dXXh  Kol  Aarivu^  Xl^i;  irai  ^p6ffis  eiain  rois  vSfiovg 
K(t6irromra  ro^s  wvitvai  ravnyy  fi^l  dvyaftiinvt  lvj(yp^  ^^^^^X^^^i 
(Matth.  Blastares»  Hist.  Juris,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot  GrsBC  torn.  zu.  p 
869.)  The  Code  and  Pandects  (the  latter  by  Thalelnus)  were  trans 
lated  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  (p.  858,  866.)  Theophilus,  one  of  the 
origioal  triumvirs,  has  left  an  el^fant^  though  diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the 
Institutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople, 
(A.  D.  5*70,)  czx.  KoveUas  Grscas  eleganti  Latinitate  donavit  (Heinfic 
dus.  Hist  J.  R.  |x  896)  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

**  Abulpharagius  assigns  the  viith  Dynasty  to  the  fVanks  or  Ro> 
mans,  the  vliith  to  the  Greeks,  the  ixth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore  An- 
gusti  Csesaris  donee  imperaret  Tiberius  CoBsar  spatio  circiter  annorum 
600  fuerunt  Imperatores  C.  P.  Patricii,  et  prtecipua  pars  exerdti&s  Ro- 
mani :  extra  quod,  conciliaril,  scribsa  et  populus,  omnes  Grseci  fuerunt : 
deinde  regnum  etiam  Grsecanicum  factum  est,  (p.  96,  vers.  Pocock.) 
The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abulpharagius  gave  him 
«>me  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Maslenu. 

'*'  Primus  ex  Grsecorum  genere  in  Imperio  confinnatus  est ;  or.  ao 
enrdiDg  to  another  MS.  of  Paulus  Biacontis,  (L  iil  c.  16,  p.  443,)  in  Onr 
Mrum  Imperia 
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terms  of  jurisprudence  and  the  acclamations  of  the  pa«aoo< 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire  by  Charlemagne 
and  the  Othos,  the  names  of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an 
equal  signification  and  extent ;  and  these  haughty  Barbarians 
asserted,  with  some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the  language 
and  dominion  of  Rome.  They  insulted  the  alien  of  the  £^t 
who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  idiom  of  Romaiu;  and  their 
reasonable  practice  will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of 
Greeks.'"*  But  this  contemptuous  appellation  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  prince  and  people  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
Whatsoever  changes  had  been  introduced  by  the  lapse  of  ages, 
they  alleged  a  lineal  and  unbroken  succession  from  Augustus 
and  Constantine ;  and,  in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and 
decay,  the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments  of 
the  empire  of  Constantinople."* 

While  the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted  in  Latin, 
the  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and  philosophy ;  nor 
could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be  tempted 
to  envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imitative  taste  of  their 
Roman  disciples.  After  the  fall  of  Paganism,  the  loss  of 
Syria  and  ^ypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alex* 
andria  and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insensibly  retired 
to  some  regular  monasteries,  and  above  all,  to  the  royal  col- 
lege of  Constantinople,  which  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian."'     In  the  pompous  style  of  the  age,  the  presi- 


^*^  Quia  linguam,  mores,  vestesqae  muUUtis,  putavit  Sanctissimua 
Papa,  (an  audacious  irony,)  ita  vos  (vobis)  displicere  Romanorum  no- 
men.*  His  nuncios,  rogabant  Nicephorum  Imperatorem  Grsecorum,  ut 
cum  Othone  Imperatore  Bomanorum  amicitiam  faceret,  (Liutprand  in 
Legations,  p.  486.) 

'**'  By  Laonicus  Chalcocondjles,  who  survived  the  last  sieee  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  account  is  thus  stated,  (I  L  p.  8.)  Constantme  trans- 
planted his  Latins  of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace :  they  adopted 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  who  were  confounded  with 
them  under  the  name  of  Romans.    The  kings  of  Constantinople,  says 

the  historian,  hrl  rd  a<pSs  a^ro^s  aefivvveoOatf  'Ptofiaiuv  0afftXeis  ts  Kai  ailro/rpd- 
ropai  drrocaXety,  'JStXX^vtatf  Si  0eurt\sis  ovuirt  o^aftfj  d^toHv, 

"*  See  Ducange,  (C.  P.  Christiana,  L  il  p.  160,  161,)  who  collects 
the  testimonies,  not  of  Theophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras,  (torn,  il 


*  SicQt  et  vestem.  These  words  follow  in  the  text  of  Liatprand,  (apad 
Marat  Script  ItaU  torn.  ii.  p.  486,  to  which  Gihhon  refers.)  Bat  with  some 
inaocaracy  or  ccnfosion,  which  rarely  ocean  in  Gibbon's  references,  the  real 
af  the  quotation,  which  as  it  staiids  is  unintelligible,  does  not  ftppeas 
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dent  of  that  foundation  was  named  the  Sun  of  Science :  hin 
twelve  associates,  the  professors  in  the  different  arts  and  facul- 
ties, were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  a  library  of  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was  open  to  their  inquiries ;  and 
they  could  show  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of 
parchment  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intes- 
tines, as  it  was  fSabled,  of  a  prodigious  serpent'**  But  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  centuries  were  a  period  of  discord  and  dark- 
ness :  the  library  was  burnt,  the  college  was  abolished,  the 
Iconoclasts  are  represented  as  the  foes  of  antiquity ;  and  a  sav- 
age ignorance  and  contempt  of  letters  has  di  ^aced  the  princes 
of  the  Heraclean  and  Isaurian  dynasties.**** 

In  the  ninth  century  we  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
restoration  of  science.***  After  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs 
had  subsided,  the  caliphs  aspired  to  conquer  the  arts,  rather 
than  the  provinces,  of  the  empire:  their  liberal  curiosity 
rekindled  the  emulation  of  the  Greeks,  brushed  away  the 
dust  from  their  ancient  libraries,  and  taught  them  to  know 
and  reward  the  philosophers,  whose  labors  had  been  hitherto 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The 
Caesar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  Michael  the  Third,  was  the  gen- 
erous protector  of  letters,  a  title  which  alone  has  preserved 
his  memory  and  excused  his  ambition.  A  particle  of  the 
treasures  of  his  nephew  was  sometimes  diverted  from  the 
indulgence  of  vice  and  folly ;  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
palace  of  Magnaura ;  and  the  presence  of  Bardas  excited  the 
emulation  of  the  masters  and  students.  At  their  head  was 
the   philosopher  Leo,  archbishop    of  Thessalonica :   his   pro- 

I.  XV.  p.  104«)  Cedrenus,  (p.  464,)  Michael  Qlycas,  (p.  281,)  ConstantiDe 
Manassea,  (p.  87.)  After  refutiDg  the  absurd  diarge  against  the  em- 
peror, Spaoheim,  (Hist  Imaginum,  p.  99 — 111,)  like  a  true  advocate, 
Eroceeds  to  doubt  or  deny  tibe  reality  of  the  fire,  and  almost  of  the 
brary. 

^'^^  According  to  Malchus,  (apud  Zonar.  L  iriv.  p.  63,)  this  Homer  was 
burnt  in  the  time  of  Basiliscus.  The  MS.  might  be  renewed — But  on 
a  Berpent*8  skin  I    Most  strange  and  incredible ! 

^^'  The  dXSyia  of  Zonaras,  the  Sypia  xal  iftaBia  of  Cedrenus,  are 
strong  words,  perhaps  not  ill  suited  to  those  reigns. 

^"*  See  Zouaras(l  xvi  p.  160,  16n  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  649,660.) 
Like  Friar  Bacon,  the  philosopher  Leo  has  been  transformed  by  igno- 
rance into  a  conjurer;  yet  not  so  undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author 
3f  the  oracles  more  commonly  ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same 
name.  The  physics  of  Leo  in  WS.  are  in  the  h  brary  of  V'enna. 
(Fabricius,  Bibliot  Grssa  torn,  vl  p.  SA6,  torn,  zil  p.  781.)  Qot 
feroiitl 
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found  skill  in  astronomy  and  the  mathematics  was  admired 
by  the  strangers  of  the  East ;  and  this  occult  science  was 
magnified  by  vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes  that 
all  knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration or  magic.  At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  Osesar, 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  Photius,"'  renounced  the  freedom 
of  a  secular  and  studious  life,  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne, 
and  was  alternately  excommunicated  and  absolved  by  the 
synods  of  the  East  and  West  By  the  confession  even  of 
priestly  hatred,  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign 
to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in  thought,  indefati 
gable  in  reading,  and  eloquent  in  diction.  Whilst  he  exer- 
cised the  office  of  protospathaire  or  captain  of  the  guards, 
Photius  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.^  The 
tedious  hours  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,  were  beguiled 
by  the  hasty  composition  of  his  Library^  a  living  monument 
of  erudition  and  criticism.  Two  hundred  and  fourscore  wri- 
ters, historians,  orators,  philosophers,  theologians,  are  review- 
ed without  any  regular  method :  he  abridges  their  narrative 
or  doctrine,  appreciates  their  style  and  character,  and  judges 
even  the  fathers  of  tlie  church  with  a  discreet  freedom,  which 
often  breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times.  The 
emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own  education, 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son  and  successor,  Leo 
the  philosopher ;  and  the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  son 
Constantino  Porpfayrogenitus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous seras  of  the  Byzantine  literature.  By  their  munificence 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
library ;  by  their  pens,  or  those  of  their  associates,  they  were 
imparted  in  such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might  amuse 
the  curiosity,  without  oppressing  the  indolence,  of  the  public. 
Besides  the  BomUcs,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbandry 
and  war,  of  feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species,  were 

'*'  The  ecclesiastical  and  literar^r  character  of  Photius  is  copionsly 
discussed  by  Hanckius  (de  Scriptoribos  Byzant.  p.  269,  896)  and  Fa- 
bricius. 

'"*  Ei'c  ^Affffvphvi  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliph  • 
and  the  relation  of  his  embassy  might  have  been  curious  and  instruc- 
tive. But  how  did  he  procure  his  books  ?  A  library  so  numerous 
could  neither  be  found  at  Bagdad,  nor  transported  with  his  baggage, 
nor  preserved  in  his  memory.  Tet  the  last,  nowever  incredible,  seems 
to  be  affirmed  by  Photius  hmiself;  Scag  avroiv  fi  ftvUnn  Sthta^e.  Camusat 
^ist  Critique  des  Joumaux,  p.  87—94)  gives  a  good  account  of  th« 
iljriobiblon. 
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propagated  with  equal  diligence;  and  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  digested  into  fifty-three  heads  or  titles,  of 
which  two  only  (of  embassies,  and  of  virtues  and  vices)  have 
escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  In  every  station,  the  reader 
Jiight  contemplate  the  image  of  the  past  world,  apply  the 
lesson  or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire,  perhaps 
to  imitate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter  period.  I  shall  not  ex- 
patiate on  the  works  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the 
assiduous  study  of  the  ancients,  have  deserved,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  modems.  The 
scholars  of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
philosophical  commonplace  book  of  Stobaeus,  the  grammati- 
cal and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes, 
which  comprise  six  hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand 
verses,  and  the  commentaries  on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  who,  from  his  horn  of  plenty,  has 
poured  the  names  and  authorities  of  four  hundred  writers. 
From  these  originals,  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholi- 
asts and  critics,^'*  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
literary  wealth  of  the  twelfth  century:  Constantinople  was 
enlightened  by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  :  and  in  the  enjoyment  or  neglect  of  our 
present  riches,  we  must  envy  the  generation  that  could  still 
peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus,  the  orations  of  Hyperides, 
the  comedies  of  Menander,"*^  and  the  odes  of  Alcseus  and 
Sappho.    The  frequent  labor  of  illustration  attests  not  only 


^"'  Of  these  modem  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Bihli- 
o&eca  GrsBca  of  Fabricius — a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  bet- 
ter method  and  many  improvements ;  of  Eustothius,  (tom.  i.  p.  289— 
292,  806-— 82Q,)  of  the  PseUi,  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  calcem  torn. 
V.,)  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitiis,  torn.  vip.  486 — 609)  of  John  Sto- 
baeus,  (torn.  viii.  666—728,)  of  Suidas,  (tom.  ir.  p.  620 — 827,)  John 
Tzetzes,  (tom.  zii.  p.  246 — 278.)  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Philological  Ar 
rangements,  opus  senile,  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Byzantine  learn- 
ing, (p.  287—300.) 

*"  From  the  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius  (de  Po- 
etis  Grsecis,  c  6)  and  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue  Choisie,  tom.  xtx.  p.  286) 
mention  a  commentary  of  Michael  Psellus  on  twenty-four  plays  of 
Menander,  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Constantinople.  Yet  such  classic 
studies  seem  incompatible  with  the  gravity  or  dulness  of  a  schoolman, 
who  pored  over  the  categories,  (de  Pselhs,  p.  42;)  and  Michael  has 
probably  been  confounded  with  Homerus  aellittSt  who  wrote  argu- 
ments to  the  comedies  of  Meuander.  In  the  xth  century,  Suidas 
quotes  fifty  plays,  but  he  often  transcribes  the  old  scholiast  of  Atn^ 
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the  existence,  bat  the  popularity,  of  the  Grecian  classics :  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  age  xr^j  be  deduced  from  the  exam- 
ple of  two  learned  females,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the  prin 
cess  Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in  the  purple,  the  arts  o**' 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.*"  The  rulgar  dialect  of  the  city  wfji 
gross  and  barbaroas :  a  more  correct  and  elaborate  style  dis- 
tinguished the  discourse,  or  at  least  the  compositions,  of  the 
church  and  palace,  which  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  puri* 
ty  of  the  Attic  models. 

In  our  modem  education,  the  painful  though  necessary 
attainment  of  two  languages,  which  are  no  longer  living,  may 
consume  the  time  and  damp  the  ardor  of  the  youthful  student 
The  poets  and  orators  were  long  imprisoned  in  the  barbarous 
dialects  of  our  Western  ancestors,  devoid  of  harmony  or 
grace ;  and  their  genius,  without  precept  or  example,  was 
abandoned  to  the  rule  and  native  powers  of  their  judgment 
nnd  fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  after  purging 
ftway  the  impurities  of  their  vulgar  speech,  acquired  the  free 
use  of  their  ancient  language,  the  moot  happy  composition  of 
liuman  art,  and  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters 
f^ho  had  pleased  or  instructed  the  first  of  nations.  But  these 
advantages  only  tend  to  a^ravate  the  reproach  and  shame 
of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in  their  lifeless  hands 
the  riches  of  their  Others,  without  inheriting  the  spirit  which 
had  created  andnmproved  that  sacred  patrimony :  they  read, 
they  praised,  they  compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed 
%like  incapable  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution  of 
ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the 
dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a  single 
idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems  of  antiquity, 
and  a  succession  of  patient  disciples  became  in  their  turn  the 
dogmatic  teachers  of  the  next  servile  generation.  Not  a 
nngle  composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or  literature,  has. 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or 
sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  successful  imitation. 
Tn  prose,  the  least  offensive  of  the  Byzantine  writers  are  ab- 

;— .1       .       . __j  I  r,  Bill.  111! 

*^*  Anna  Comnena  msy  boast  of  her  Greek  style,  (rd  *'EK\nv(^ety  li 
ifpov  iovovSamXaj)  and  iU>naraB,  her  contiemporaiy,  but  not  her  flatr 
terer,  may  add  with  truth,  yXurray  dx^  dxpiScis  'ArriKf^ovtrav,  The 
princess  was  cony 3r8ant with  the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato;  and  had 
studied  the  rerpMrdf^  or  gtuidriffium  of  astrology,  geometry,  arith- 
metic and  music,  (see  he    pre&ee  to  the  Alezuid,  with  Ducangyf 
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solved  from  censure  by  their  naked  and  unprecuming  sim- 
plicity :  but  the  orators,  most  eloquent "'  in  their  own  conceit, 
are  toe  farthest  removed  from  the  models  whom  thej  affect 
to  emulate.    In  every  page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded 
by  the  choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and  in- 
tricate phraseology,  the  discord  of  images,  the  childish  play 
of  false  or  unseasonable  ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt  to 
elevate  themselves,  to  astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a 
trivial  meaning  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration. 
Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of  poetry : 
their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of 
prose.    The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric  muses,  were  silent  and 
inglorious:  the  bards  of  Constantinople  seldom  rose  above  a 
riddle  or  epigram,  a  panegyric  or  tale ;  they  forgot  even  the 
rules  of  prosody ;  and  with  the  melody  of  Homer  yet  sound- 
ing in   their  ears,  they  confound  all   measure  of  feet  and 
syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which   have  received  the 
name  of  political  or  city  verses."*    The  minds  of  the  Greekr 
were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and  imperious  superstitio? 
which  extends  her  dominion  round  the  circle  of  profane  8cienc«> 
Their  understandings  were  bewildered  in  metaphysical  cov 
troversy :   in  the  belief  of  visions  and  miracles,  they  had  los 
all  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and  their  taste  was  vitiate* 
by  the  homilies  of  the  monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  declama 
tion  and  Scripture.    Even  these  contemptible  studies  werf^ 
no  longer  dignified  by  the  abuse  of  superior  talents:   the 
leaders  of  the  Greek  church  were  humbly  content  to  admirf 
and  copy  the  oracles  of  antiquity,  nor  did   the  schools  of 
pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of  the  fame  of  Athanasius  an^ 
Chrysostom."* 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life,  the  emula 
tion  of  states  and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring  o' 
the  efforts  and  improvements   of  mankind.    The  dties  ot 

>"  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducange  (Prseiat  Gloss.  Grasf 
p.  17)  strings  the  authorities  of  Aulus  Oellius,  Jerom,  Petroniui 
George  Hamartolus,  Longinus ;  who  give  at  once  the  precept  and  thf 
example. 

"*  The  vertus  poUHci,  those  common  prostitutes,  as,  from  their  easi- 
ness, tbej  are  styled  by  Leo  Allatias,  usually  consist  of  fifteen  sylla* 
hies.  They  are  used  by  Constantine  Manasses,  John  Tzetzes,  dsc 
(Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  ill  p.  l  p.  846,  846,  edit  Ba8il^^l762.) 

^^*  Ab  St  Bernard  of  the  Latin,  so  St  John  Damascenus  in  the  f  iiitli 
Mntuiy ,  is  revered  as  the  last  fkther  of  the  Greek,  church. 
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•ncient  Greece  were  cast  in  the  happy  mixture  of  union  and 
independence,  which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a 
looser  form,  hy  the  nations  of  modern  Europe ;  the  union  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  renders  them  the 
spectators  and  judges  of  each  other's  merit ;  "*  the  independ- 
ence of  government  and  interest,  which  asserts  their  separate 
freedom,  and  excites  them  to  strive  for  preeminence  in  the 
career  of  glory.  The  situation  of  the  Romans  was  less  favor- 
able ;  yet  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  the 
national  character,  a  similar  emulation  was  kindled  among  the 
states  of  Latium  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  they 
aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their  Grecian  masters.  The  em- 
pire of  the  Caesars  undoubtedly  checked  the  activity  and 
progress  of  the  human  mind;  its  magnitude  might  indeed 
allow  some  scope  for  domestic  competition ;  but  wheQ  it  was 
gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  East  and  at  last  to  Greece 
and  Constantinople,  the  Byzantine  subjects  were  degraded  to 
an  abject  and  languid  temper,  the  natural  effect  of  their  sol- 
itary and  insulated  state.  From  the  North  they  were  oppressed 
by  nameless  tribes  of  Barbarians,  to  whom  they  scarcely  im- 
parted the  appellation  of  men.  The  language  and  religion 
of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were  an  insurmountable  bar  to  all 
social  intercourse.  The  conquerors  of  Europe  were  their 
brethren  in  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the  sp^ch  of  the  Franks 
or  Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners  were  rude,  and  they 
were  rarely  connected,  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  successors 
of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  universe,  the  self-satisfied  pride 
of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed  by  the  comparison  of  foreign 
merit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  &inted  in  the  race,  since 
they  had  neither  competitors  to  urge  their  speed,  nor  judges 
to  crown  their  victory.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  mingled  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  it 
is  under  the  Comnenian  dynasty  that  a  £Eiint  emulation  of 
knowledge  and  military  virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Byzantine 
empire. 


lU 
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CHAPTER  Iiy. 

OVGTK    AND    ilOCTRINS    OF    THE    PAULICIANS. THEIR    PZBB^ 

ODTION   BY    THE    GREEK    EMPERORS. ^REVOLT    IN    ARMENIA 

AO. — TRANSPLANTATION    INTO    THRACE. PROPAGATION     IN 

THE    WEST. — THE    SEEDS,    CHARACTER,   AND    CONSEQUENCES 
OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

In  the  profession  of  Ohi-istiaDity,  the  variety  of  national 
characters  may  be  clearly  distingaished.  The  natives  of 
Syria  ^nd  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and  contem- 
plative devotion :  Rome  again  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world;  and  the  mi  of  the  lively  and  loquacious  Greeks  was 
consumed  in  the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theolo&ry.  The 
inooniprehensible  m:pterie8  of  the  'fVinity  and  location, 
instead  of  commanding  their  silent  submission,  were  agitated 
in  vehement  and  subtile  controversies,  which  enlarged  their 
faith  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  their  charity  and  reason. 
From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  was  invaded  by  these  spirit- 
ual wars ;  and  so  deeply  did  they  affect  the  decline  ard  fall 
of  the  empire,  that  the  historian  has  too  often  been  compelled 
to  attend  the  synods,  to  explore  the  creeds,  ^d  to  enumerate 
the  sects,  of  this  busy  period  of  ecclesiastical  annals.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  sound  of  controversy  was  seldom 
heard:  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal  was  fatigued,  and,  in 
the  decrees  of  six  councils,  the  arddes  of  the  Catholic  &ith 
had  been  irrevocably  defined.  The  spirit  of  dispute,  however 
vain  and  pernicious,  requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of  the 
mental  Acuities;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were  content  to 
&st,  to  pray,  and  to  l)elieve  in  blind  obedience  to  the  patri- 
arch and  his  clergy.  During  a  long  dream  of  superstition, 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  their  visions  and  miracles,  their 
relics  and  images,  were  preached  by  the  monks,  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  people ;  and  the  appellation  of  people  might 
be  extended,  without  jpjustice,  to  the  first  ranks  of  civil 
society.  A.t  an  unseasonable  moment,  the  Isaurian  emperors 
attempted  somewhat  rudely  to  awaken  their  subjects :  undei 
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their  influence  reason  might  obtain  some  proselytes,  a  fo 
greater  number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear;  but  the 
Eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible  deities,  and 
the  restoration  of  images  was  celebrated  as  the  feast  of  ortho- 
doxy. In  this  passive  and  unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  were  relieved  from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure, 
of  persecution.  Ihe  Pa^^ans  had  disappeared ;  the  Jews  were 
tilent  and  obscure ;  the  disputes  with  the  Latins  were  rare  and 
remote  hostilities  a^nst  a  national  enemy ;  and  the  sects  of 
G^pt  and  Syria  enjpyi^  a  free  toleration  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  '  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  branch  of  Manichsans  was  selected  as  the  victims  of 
spiritual  tyranny ;  their  patience  was  at  length  exasperated  to 
despair  and  rebellion ;  and  their  exile  has  scattered  over  the 
West  tiie  seeds  of  reformation.  These  important  events  will 
justify  soma  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the  Pauli- 
ciANS ;  ^  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  themselves,  our  candid 
criticism  will  magnify  the  good,  and  abate  or  suspect  the  evil, 
that  is  reported  by  th^r  adversaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  ■  distracted  the  infancy,  were  op- 
pressed by  the  greatness  and  authority,  of  the  church.  In- 
stead of  emulating  or  surpassing  the  wealth,  learning,  and 
numbers  of  the  Catholics,  their  obscure  remnant  was  driven 
from  the  capitals  of  the  East  and  West,  and  confined  to  the 
villages  and  mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates. 
Some. vestige  of  the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth 
century;'   but  the  numerous  sects  were'  finally  lost  in  the 


'  The  errors  and  virtngs  of  the  Paulicians  are  weighed,  with  his 
iistuil  judgment  and  candor,  by  the  learned  Mosheim,  (]£si  Eoclesiast 
seculum  ist.  p.  811,  <fec.)  He  draws  his  original  inteUigence  from  Pho- 
iiuB  (contra  Manidianos,  L  i.)  and  Peter  Sieulus,  (Hist  ManidisBonm].) 
The  first  of  these  accounts  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands ;  the  second, 
which  Mosheim  prefers,  I  have  read  in  a  Latin  version  inserted  in  the 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrmn,  (torn.  xvL  p.  754 — 764,)  from  the  edition 
of  the  Jesuit  Baderus,  (Ingoistadii,  1604,  in  4to.)* 

*  In  the  time  of  Ilieoaoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  oca 
tained  eight  hundred  villagea    Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by  Arhtns 
and  Eunomians,  and  eight  by  MarciotUte»,  whom  the  laborious  bishop 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecd^siastique,  torn. 
iv.p.81,  82.) 

*  Compare  Haliam's  Middle  Ages,  p.  461 — 471;  Mr.  Hallam  jvsdy  6b- 
■wes  that  this  chapter  **  appears  to  he  aocarate  as  well  as  luminous  m  ii 
'U  least  &r  saperisr  to  any  nodeni  work  on  the  fiil^|eot''-^M. 

VOL.  V. — R 
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^dioos  juMdo  of  the  MunirfuMim;  and  theM  herataei,  who 
proBmned  to  reoonaJe  the  doctriiwf  of  Zofonter  and  Christy 
were  pamiied  by  the  two  leUgiom  with  equal  and  unraleiitiiig 
hatred.  Under  the  gnuMbon  of  HencHoa,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Samoiiata,  more  fiuDoas  for  the  trnth  of  Lncian-than 
for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  fciogdoni,  a  reCbrmer  arose,  esteemed 
by  the  Paulidcms  as  the  clMsea  messanger  of  tmtL  In  his 
homUe  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Coortaotine  entertained  a  dea- 
eon^  who  returned  from  Byriaii  c^iCinty;  and  reeeived  the 
inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament^  which  was  akeadj 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the  pmdenee  of  the  Greek,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Gnostic,  ^^^^^IKJ*'  These  books  became  the 
measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  fiuth;  and  the 
Catholics,  who  dispute  Us  interpretation,  acknowledfi;e  that 
his  text  was  genuine  and  nnoere.  But  he  attached  himself 
with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and  diatacter  of  St 
Paul :  the  name  of  the  Pauhdans  is  derived  by  their  enenries 
from  some  unknown  and  domestic  teaeher;  but  I  am  confident 
that  they  gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
His  disciples,  Utos,  Timothy,  Sylvanns,  Tychicns,  wne  rep- 
resented by  Comtantine  and  his  fellow-laborers:  the  names 
of  the  apostolic  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations 
which  ihey  assemUed  in  Armeoia  and  CSappadoeia;  and  this 
innocent  allegory  rerived  the  ezaoq^le  and  memory  of  the 
first  m;€s.  In  the  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  his 
fiuthfnl  follower  investigated  the  Oeed  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  succem,  a  Protestant  reader 
will  applaud  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry.  But  if  the  Scriptures 
of  the  PauUdans  were  pure,  they  were  not  perfect  Thdr 
feunders  rejected  the  two  l^nstles  of  St  Peter,*  the  apostle 
of  the  drcnmdrion,  whose  dispute  with  their  fevorite  fer  the 
observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  fergiven.*    They 


profeais  itta  (M^a  .StNM^clla)  l^g;ere  son  lieet  aed  woerd^ 
bus  dmitjaat,  wa«  tlie  first  sernple  of  a  Csoolie  when  he  was  sdriaeJ 
to  read  tie  Bible,  (Petr.  SicoLp.  'TSL) 

«  In  rejecting  the  Bee&nd  ifyiMe  of  St  Peter,  the  PaalidaiM  ar« 
justified  bf  taaub  of  die  most  respeetable  of  the  sodeots  and  modema^ 
(see  Wetstetn  ad  loo,  Simon,  HmI  Oritiqiie  dn  Nooreaa  Testament 
c  17.)  They  likewise  overloolEed  tbe  Apocalypse,  (Pctr.  SicnL  p.  750  '\ 
but  as  snch  neglect  is  not  imimted  as  a  crime,  tbe  Greeks  of  the  izoi 
eentorj  most  have  been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honor  of  tiie  Reve- 


*  This  contention,  wUch  has  not  escaped  the  maliee  of  Porphyry, 
enpposes  some  error  and  passiwi  in  ooe  or  both  of  the  apwrtes     wr 
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agreed  with  their  Onoetio  brethren  in  the  universal  contempt 
for  the  Old  Testament,  the  boolts  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
which  have  been  consecrated  bj  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with  more  rea- 
son, Constantine,  the  new  SyWanus,  disclaimed  the  visions, 
which,  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  volumes,  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Oriental  sects ;  *  the  finbulous  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sa^es  of  thi  East ;  the  spurious  gos- 
pels, epistles,  and  acts,  which  m  the  first  age  had  overwhelmed 
the  orthodox  code ;  the  theoloffy  of  Manes,  and  the  authors 
of  the  kindred  heresies ;  and  the  thirty  generations,  or  seons, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine. 
The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory  and  opinions 
of  the  Manichssan  sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which 
impressed  that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St 
Paul  and  of  Christ 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been  broken  by 
the  PauUdan  reformers ;  and  their  liberty  was  enlarged,  as 
they  reduced  the  number  of  masters,  at  whose  voice  profane 
reason  must  bow  to  mystery  and  miracle.  The  early  separa- 
tion of  the  Gnostics  had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  worship ;  and  against  the  gradual  innovations  of  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine  they  were  as  strongly  guarded  by  habit 
and  aversion,  as  by  the  silence  of  St  Paul  and  the  evange- 
lists. The  objects  which  had  been  transformed  b^  t£e  magic 
of  superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in  theii 
genume  and  naked  colors.  An  image  made  without  handi 
was  the  common  workmanship  of  a  mortal  artist,  to  whose 
skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas  must  be  indebted  for  theit 
merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  relics  were  a  heap  of  bones 
and  ashes,  destitute  of  lifb  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation,  per 
haps,  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The  true 
and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten  timber ; 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 


Ohrysottom,  Jerome,  and  Eraimui,  it  k  rejpreseoted  as  a  sham  quarrel, 
a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Qentues  and  the  correction  of  the 
Jews,  (Middleton*!  Works,  vol  il  p.  1—20.) 

*  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library,  mav  consult  the 
riseardies  of  Beausobre,  (Hist.  Oritique  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  806 
—^87.)  Even  in  Africa,  St  Austin  could  describe  the  Manichaan  Dooks, 
tam  multi,  tam  erandes,  tarn  pretiosi  codices,  (contra  Faust  ziii.  U:) 
bat  he  adds,  without  pity.  Incondite  omnes  illos  mombranas:  apd  his 
advios  bad  been  rigorously  followed. 
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wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  symbols  of  grace.  The 
motker  of  God  was  degraded  fifom  her  celestial  honors  and 
immaculate  viigioity;  and  the  saints  and  angels  were  no 
longer  solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  office  of  meditation 
in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon  earth.  In  the  practicei  or  at 
least  in  the  theory,  of  the  sacramentB,  the  PaulidaDs  were 
inclined  to  abolish  ail  visible  objects  of  worship,  and  tho 
words  of  the  gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  baptism  and 
communion  of  the  fiiithftd.  They  indulged  a  convenient  lat« 
itude  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  and  as  often  as  they 
were  pressed  by  the  literal  sense,  they  could  escape  to  the 
intricate  maases  of  figure  and  alkgoty.  Their  utmost  dili- 
gence roust  have  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  connection 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament;  since  they  adored 
the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhorred  the  former  as 
the  &bulous  and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  daemons.  We 
cannot  be  surprised,  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel the  orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinity  :  but,  instead  of  con- 
fessing the  human  nature  and  substantial  sufferings  ci  Christ, 
they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial  body  that  passed 
through  the  virgin  like  water  through  a  pipe ;  with  a  fantastic 
crucifixion,  that  eluded  the  vain  and  important  malice  of  the 
Jews.  A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was  not  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  times;*  and  the  rational  Christian,. who 
might  have  been  contented  with  the  %ht  yoke  and  easy  bur- 
den of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  was  justly  offended,  that  the 
Paulicians  should  dare  to  viola;te  the  unity  of  GK>d,  the  first 
article  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Their  belief  and 
their  trust  was  in  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the  human  soul, 
and  of  the  invisible  world.  But  they  likewise  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter ;  a  stubborn  and  Kebellious  substance,  the  ori- 
gin of  a  second  prind{4eof  an  active  being,  who  had  created 
this  visible  world,  and  exercises  his  temporal  reign  till  the 
final,  consummation  of  death  and  sin.^  The  appearance^  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  had  established  the  two  principles  in 
the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  East ;  from  whence 
this  doctrine  was  transfused  to  Sie  various  swarms  of  the  Gnos- 


^  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter  Sia^ 
*ii8,  (p.  766,)  with  much  {>rejudice  -aod  passion. 

*  rrimum  illorum  axioma  est,  duo  rerum  esse  prindpia;  Beum 
Qialum  et  Deum  bonum,  aliumque  hujus  mimdi  conditorem  et  prino- 
1*  ahum  iiituri  «vi,  (Petr.  SicuL  7e&) 
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tiot.  A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  Ahrimati^  from  a  rival  god  to  a  subordinate 
dsemon,  from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  sad  perfect  malevo- 
lenoe :  but^  in  8{»te  of  our  efforts^  the  goodness,  and  the  power, 
of  Ormusd  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  line ; 
and  every  step  that  approaches  the*  one  imust  recede  in  equal 
i>r«)portion  ftom  the  other.' 

The  apostolic  labors  of  Oonstantiae  Sylvanus  soon  multi- 
plied the  number  4>f  his  dismples,  the  secret  recompense  of 
spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and 
especially  the  Manibhieans  of  Armenia,  were  united  under 
his  standard ;  many  Catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by 
his  arguments ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions 
of  PontuB^'  and  Gappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  Scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title 
of  Felbw-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  .their  zeal 
or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  But  they  were  incapable  of  de»ring,  or  at 
least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Catholic 
prelacy;  such  anti-Christian  pride  they  bitterly  censured; 
and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or  presbyters  was  condemned  as 
an  institution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect  was 
loosely  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Euphrates ;  six  of  their  principal  congregations 
represented  the  churches  to  which  St  Paul  had  addressed  his 
episties ;  and  their  founder  chose  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Colonia,"  in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  which 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  altars  of  Bellona"  and  the  mira 

----  --  -  i--ri-ii_i  .1.  |-  -■!  --      ._^ 

'  Two  learned  critics,  BeausoU'e  (Hist.  Critique  du  Maoicheisme,  1. 
i.  iv.  V.  vi.)  and  Mosheim,  (Listitut  Hist.  Eoclea.  and  de  Rebus  Ohrb- 
tianis  ante  Constantinum,  sec.  L  ii.  ui.,)  have  labored  to  explore  and 
discriminate  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the 
two  principles. 

^*  The  coimtries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halys  were  posses- 
sed above  860  years  bj  the  Modes  (Herodot  Lie.  108)  and  Persians; 
and  the  kings  of  Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achsemenides, 
(Sallust  Fragment  L  ill  with  tiie  Freodi  supplement  and  notes  of  the 
president  de  BroSses.) 

"  Most  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Pontua 
This  Coloma,on  the  Lycos,  a^ve  Neo-Ctssarea,  is  named  by  the  Turks 
Ooulei^hisar,  or  Chonac,  a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country,  (D*  Anville^ 
C^^ographie  Ancienne,  torn.  li.  p.  84.  Toumcfort,  Voyage  du  Levant 
torn,  iil lettre  xxi.  p.  298.) 

'*  The  temple  of  BeUona,  at  Oomana  in  Fuvitn*  wtn  a  powcrfid  ana 
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dm  of  Gregorj."  After  a  mission  of  twenty-seven  jean^ 
Sjlvanus,  who  had  retired  from  the  tolerating  government 
of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice-  to  Roman  persecution.  The 
laws  of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touched  the  lives 
of  less  odious  heretics,  proeccibed  without  mercy  or  disguise 
the  tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanista  and 
Manichseans :  :he  books  were  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  all 
who  should  pcesume  to  secrete  such  writings,  or  to  profess 
such  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  ignominious  death/*  A 
Greek  minister,  armed  with  legal  and  miHtary  powers,  ap- 
peared  at  Oolonia  to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if 
possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon 
placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples, 
^ho  were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their  pardon  and  the 
proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  father. 
They  turned  aside  from  the  impioua  office;  the  atones  dropped 
from  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole  number,  only  one 
executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as  4ie  b  styled  by 
the  Catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy. 
This  apostate  (Justin  was  his  name)  again  deceived  and.  be- 
trayed nis  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the 
acts  of  St  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversbn  of  Simeon : 
like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  persecute,  renounced  his  honors  and  fortunes,  and 
acquired  among  the  Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and 
H  martyr.     They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom,"  but  in 
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wealthy  foundation,  and  the  high  priest  was  respected  as  tlie  second 
iiersoQ  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  sacerdotal  office  iiad  been  occupied  bv 
Ais  mother's  family,  Strabo  (I  xil  p.  809,  835,  836,  837)  dwells  with 
peculiar  oomplaoeocy  on  the  tempio,  the  worship,  and  festival,  which 
was  twice  celebrated  every  year.  But  the  Bellooa  of  Pontus  had  the 
features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of  war„  but  of  love. 

**  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-Gasarea,  (A.  D.  240 — 266,)  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus,  or  me  Wonder-worker.  An  hundred  years  after* 
wards,  the  history  or  romance  of  his  life  was  composed  by  Gregory  of 
Nysaa,  his  namesake  and  countryman,  the  brother  of  the  great  St. 
Basil 

'*  Hoc  caeterum  ad  sua  egregia  facinora,  divini  atque  orthodoxi  Im- 
peratores  addiderunt,  ui  Manichseos  Montanosque  capitali  puniri 
sententii  juberent,  eorumque  libros,  quocunque  in  loco  invent!  essent, 
flammis  tradi ;  quod  siquis  uspiam  eosdem  occultasse  deprehendere- 
tur,  hunc  eundem  mortis  po^uffi  addici,  ejusque  bona  in  fiscum  inferri.. 
CPetr.  SicuL  p.  769.)  What  more  could  bigotry  and  persecution 
desire! 

'*  It  should  seem,  that  the  PauUcians  allowed  themselves 
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«  ealamitous  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  their 
patience  snstained  whatever  zeal  could  inflict ;  and  power  was 
insufficient  to  eradicate  the  obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism 
and  reason.  From  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a 
succession  of  teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose: 
amidst  their  foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic 

auarrels:  they  preached^  they  disputed,  they  suffered;  and 
le  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage 
of  thirty-three  years,  are  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  ortho- 
dox historians.'*  The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  Second 
was  stimulated  by  a  pious  cause ;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  ex* 
tingnish,  in  a  single  conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  Paulidans.  By  their  primitive  simplidty,  their  abhor- 
rence of  popular  superstition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might 
have  been  reconciled  to  some  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  they 
themselves  were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and 
they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as 
the  accomplices,  of  the  Manichseans.  Such  a  reproach  has 
duUied  the  clemency  of  Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their 
favor  the  severity  of  the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  Ins  character 
sustain  the  honor  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble 
,  Michael  the  First,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost 
in  the  race  of  penecution ;  but  the  prize  must  doubtless  be 
adjudged  to  the  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora,  who 
restored  the  images  to  the  Oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors 
explored  the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the 
flatterers  of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short  reign, 
one  hundred  thousand  Paulidans  were  extirpated  by  tiie 
4word,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit  has  per- 
haps been  stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth  :  but  if  tho 
locount  be  allowed,  it  must  be  presumed  that  many  simple 
(conodasts  were  punished  under  a  more  odious  name ;  .ind 
that  some  who  w&ce  driven  from  the  chureh,  unwillingly  took 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 
The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the  sectaries 

latitude  of  equivocatioii  and  mental  reservation;  till  the  Catholics 
difloovered  the  pressing  questions,  which  reduced  them  to  tiie  alterna- 
tive of  apostasy  or  martyrdom,  (Petr.  SicuL  p.  7C0.) 

*•  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculus  (p.  679 — 768)  with 
tatisffldion  and  pleasantry.  Justus /iM<a  per  solvit  Simeon  was  not 
nrott  but  nrroSf  (the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels  have  been  nearly 
the  same,)  a  great  whale  that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  him 
for  an  island.    See  likewise  Cedrenus,  (p.  432 — 135.) 
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of  a  religioii  long  persecuted,  and  at  length  provoked.  In  a 
holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  sueoeptible  of  fear  or  remorse : 
the  justice  of  their  arms  hardens  them  against  the  feelings 
of  humanity ;  and  they  revenge  their  fathers'  wronga  on  the 
children  of  their  tjrrants.  Sudi  have  been  the  Hussites  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Calvinists  of  France,  and  such,  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  the  Paulidans  of  Armenia  and  the :  adjacent 
provinces."  They  were  first  awakened  to  the  maasacre  of  a 
governor  and  bishop,  who  ezerdaed  the  Imperial  mandate 
of  converting  or  destroying  the  heretics;  and  the  deepest 
recesses  of  Mount  Aigieus  protected  their  independence  and 
revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame  was  kin- 
dled by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the  revolt  of  Gar- 
beas,  a  valiant  Paulidan,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  the 
general  of  the  East  His  father  had*  been  impaled  by  the 
Catholic  inquisitors;  and  religion,  or  at  least  nature,  might 
justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand  of  his 
brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives ;  they  renounced 
the  allegiance  of  anti-Christian  Rome ;  a  Saracen  emir  intro- 
duced Carbeas  to  the  caliph ;  and  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  mountains  between  Siwns  and  Trebizond  he 
founded  or  fortified  the  city  of  Tephrice,'*  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a  fierce  or  licentious  people,  and  the  neighboring 
hills  were  covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now 
reconciled  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  sword.  During  more 
than  thirty  years,  Asia  was  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  war;  in  their  hostile  inroads,  the  disciples 
of  St  Paul  were  joined  with  those  of  Mahomet;  and  the 
peaceful  Christians,  the  aged  parent  and  tender  virgin,  who 
were  delivered  into  barbarous  servitude,  might  justly  accuse 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So  urgent  was  the 
mischief,  so  intolerable  the  shame,  that  even  the  dissolute 
Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora,  was  compelled 'to  march  in 
person  against  the  Paulicians:   he   was   defi^ated  under  the 

"  Petros  Siculiis,  (p  768,  '764,)  the  continuaior  of  Theopfaanea,  (I 
IV.  c  4,  p  108,  104,)  Oedrenus,  (p.  641,  l»42,  646, )  and  Zooaras,  (torn 
ii.  L  XTL  p  156,)  describe  the  revolt  and  exploits  of  Garbeaa  and  hit 
Paulidana. 

'•  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turquio  et  en  Perse,  torn,  il)  is  probably  thi 
cnly  Frank  -who  has  visited  the  independent  Barbarians  of  TepiorioB 


Divrunu,  from  whom  he  fortonately  e8ca])ed  in  the  train  of  • 
Turkish  officer. 
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walb  of  Samofiata ;  asd  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the 
heretics  whom  his  moihar  had  condemned  to  the  flames.  The 
Saracens  fought  under  the  same  banners,  but  the  victory  was 
^scribed  to  Carbeas ;  and  the  captive  generals,  with  more  than 
a. hundred  tribunes,  were,  either  released  by  his  avarice,  or 
.tortured  bj  his  fonatidsm.  •  The  valor  and  ambition  of  Ohrj- 
Bocbeir,'*  his  successor,  embraced  a  wider  circle  of  rapine 
and  cevepge.  In  alliance  with  his  faiihfiil  Moslems,  he  boldly 
penetrated  inlio  the  heart  of  Asia;  the  troopa  of  the  .frontier 
and  .the  palace  were  jrepeatedly  overthrown ;  the  edicts  of 
persecution  were  answered  by  the  pillage  of  Nk»  and  Nico- 
paedia,  of  Ancyra  and  £ph^us ;  pot  could  the  apostle  St 
John  protect  from  violation  .  his  .  city  >  M»d  sepulchre.  The 
cathedral  of  Ephesus  was  turned,  into  aistaUe  for  mules  and 
horses;  ^d  thd  Paulici^ns  vied  \nih  the  Saracens  in. their 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  un- 
pleasing  to  observe  the.  triumph  of  rebellion  over  th^  same 
despotism  which  had  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple. Thj9  emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was  reduced  to  sue 
for  peace,  to  offer  a  ranspni  /or  the  captive^,  and  to  request, 
in  the  langw^e  of  moderation  and  charity,  Ihat  Cbrysocheir 
would  spare  his  fellow-Christifin^,  and  content  hin»elf  with  a 
royal  donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk  gurments..  '*If  the 
emperor,"  replied  the  insoleqt  &natic,  '^  be  de^ous  of  peace, 
let  him.fibdicate  the  Gast»  and  reign  without  molestation  in 
the  We^  If  he  refuse,  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  will  pre 
cij^te  h^m  from  the  throne."  The.  reluctant  Basil  suspended 
the,  treatFf  accepted  the  defiance,  andl^  his  army  into  the 
land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with  Are  and  sword.  The 
open  country  of  the  PauUcians  was  exposed  to  the  same 
calaipities  which  they  had. inflicted;  but  when  he  had  ex- 
plored the  8f;r^gth  of  Tephpoe,  the  multitude  of  the  Barba 
rimis,  and  the  ample  magazines  pf ;  arms  and  provisions,  he 
desisted  with  a  sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  he  labored,  by  the  foundation  of  convents 
and  churches,  .to  secure  the  aid.  of  his  celestial  patrons,  of 
Michael  the  archangel  and  the  prophet  l^ijah ;  and  it  was  his 
-    ■ 

^*  la  the  history  of  GfarvBoefaeir,  Oenesins  (OhroD.  p.  67-^70,  edit 
.VeDet).lia8  exposed  the  lutkedneea  of  the  empira  .  Goostaotine  Per- 
phyxogenitiis  (  in  Vii  BasO.  c  8!7-f^4S,  p.  ie<l— l^l)  ha»  displayed  the 
fl^ory  of  his  g^and&Hiflr..  QedreoEoa  (p.  fiTO-^^IS)  is  wiuMmt  their 
*      or  their  loHnrledge. 
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daily  pnyer  that  he  might  Ihre  to  transpieroe,  with  three 
arrows,  the  head  of  his  impiouB  adversaty.  Beyond  hk 
expectatioiis,  the  wish  was  aooomplished :  dter  a  saceeBsfal 
inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and  sUiin  in  his  retreat; 
and  the  rebel's  head  was  triumphantly  presented  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  On  the  reception  of  tms  welcome  trophy, 
Basil  instantly  called  for  his  bow,  disdun^ed  three  arrows 
with  unerring  aim,  and  accepted  the  ap{^use  of  the  coort^ 
who  hailed  the  rietory  of  th&  royal  archw.  With  Chrysocheir, 
llie  glory  of  the  Panlicians  nded  and  withered:**  on  the 
second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impregnable  Tephrice, 
was  deserted  by  the  heretics,  who  saed  for  mercy  or  escaped 
to  the  borders.  The  ci^  was  mined,  but  the  spirit  of  iude- 
pendence  survived  in  the  mountains :  the  Panlicians  defended, 
above  a  century,  their  religion  and  liberty,  infested  the  Bo- 
man  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  alliance  witli  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Ck>nstantine,  sur- 
named  Oopronymus  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  made 
an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in  the  cities  of  Meli- 
tene  and  Theodosiopotis,  a  great  number  of  Paulidans,  his 
kindred  hereties.  As  a  favor,  or  punishment,  he  transplanted 
them  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople  and 
Thrace ;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was  introduced 
and  difl^ised  in  Europe.'^  If  the  sectaries  <^  the  metropolis 
were  soon  mingled  with  the  promiscuous  mass,  those  of  the 
country  strudc  a  deep  robt  in  a  foreign  bmL  The  Panlicians 
of  Thrace  reitisted  the  storms  of  peniecation,  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  their  Armenian  brethren,  and  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  their  preachers,  who  solicited,  not  without 
success,  the  infent  feith  of  the  Bulgarians."  In  the ,  tenth 
sentury,  they  were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  power- 
ful   colony,  which  John    iSmisoes**  transported    from  the 

**  Svycirc/iap4v0if  irdiaa  j^  dv9o^a  ttis  Ti^ixfii  vimvi^ia,  HoW  ele- 
gant 18  the  Greek  tongae,  even  is  the  mouth  of  Oedrenosl 

**  Oopronymus  transported  hk  avyyt»»it,  hereticB;  and.  thus  2«-X«- 
TvvBri  h  alpeats  rdv  HavktKiavdvt  sajs  Cedrenus,  (p.  468,)  who  has  copied 
the  annals  of  Theophanee. 

'*  Petrus  Siculns,  who  resided  nine  mcHiths  at  Tephrice  (A.  D.  8*70) 
for  the  ransom  of  eaptives,  (p  764,)  was  informed  of  tb<»r  intended 
mission,  and  addressed  his  preservative,  the  Historia  Manichaporqn^ 
lo  the  new  archbishop  of  the  Bulgarians,  (p.. 964.) 

'*  Hie  colony  of  Paulidans  and  Jacobites  transpianted  by ^  John 
Tgmiwres  (A  D.  970)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  is  mentioned  by  Z» 
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Chalybian  hills  to  the  valleys  of  Mount  Hsemus.  The  Oriental 
clergy  who  would  have  preferred  the  destruction,  impatiently 
sighed  for  the  absence,  of  the  Manichaeans :  the  warlike  em- 
peror had  felt  and  esteemed  their  valor :  their  attachment  to 
the  Saracens  was  pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the  side 
of  the  Danube,  against  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  ser 
vice  might  be  use^l,  and  their  loss  would  be  desirable.  Their 
exile  in  a  distant  land  was  softened  by  a  free  toleration :  the 
Paulicians  held  the  dty  of  Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of 
Thrace ;  the  Catholics  were  their  subjects ;  the  Jacobite  em- 
igrants their  associates :  they  occupied  a  line  of  villages  and 
castles  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus;  and  many  native  Bulga^ 
rians  were  associated  to  the  communion  of  arms  and  heresy. 
As  Ibng  as  they  were  awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moder* 
ation,  uieir  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished  in  the  armies 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  courage  of  these  dogs^  ever  greedy 
of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human  blood,  is  noticed  with  aston- 
ishment, and  almost  with  reproach,  by  the  pusillanimous 
Greeks.  The  same  spirit  rendered  them  arrogant  and  con- 
tumacious :  they  were  easily  provoked  by  caprice  or  injury ; 
and  their  privileges  were  often  violated  by  the  faithless  big- 
otry of  the  government  and  clergy.  In  the  midst  of  the  Nor* 
man  war,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Manicheeans  deserted  the 
standard  of  Alexius  Gomnenus,'^  and  retired  to  their  native 
homes.  He  dissembled  till  the  moment  of  revenge ;  invited 
the  chie&  to  a  friendly  conference ;  and  punished  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  by  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  baptism. 
In  an  interval  of  peace,  the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  office 
of  reconciling  them  to  the  churcL^  and  state:  his  winter 

Quarters  were  fixed  at  Philippopolis ;  and  the  thirteenth  apoe- 
e,  as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter,  consumed  whole 
days  and  nights  in  theological  controversy.  His  arguments 
were  fortified,  their  obstinacy  was  melted,  by  the  honors  and 
rewards  which  he  bestowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes ; 
and  a  new  city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with  im- 
munities, and  dignified  with  his  own  name,  was  founded  by 


naras  (torn,  il  L  xviL  p.  209)  and  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexiad,  L  ziv.  pt 
4d0,  iSec.) 

*^  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  (L  v.  p.  181,  L  vi.  p;  164, 166,  i 
xiv.  p.  460—467,  with  the  AnnotatioDs  of  DiicaDg[e^  records  the 
ftansactioEis  of  her  apostolic  father  with  the  Manicnseans,  whose 
abomiDable  heresy  she  was  dearous  of  refuting. 


0 
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Akiiiis  for  the  reBidenoe  of  his  Tulgar  converts^  The  in- 
portant  station  of  Philippopolis  was  wrested  from  their  hands ; 
the  contttmacioiis  leaders  were  secured  in  a  dungeon,  or  ban- 
ished from  their  country ;  and  their  lives  were  spared  bj  the 
prudence,  rather  than  the  mercy,  of  an  emperor,  at  whose 
command  a  poor  and  solitary  heretic  was  burnt  alive  before 
the  church  of  SL  Sophia.'*  But  the  proud  hope  of  cradi« 
eating  the  prejudices  of  a  nation  was  speedily  overturned  bj 
the  invindbU  zeal  of  the  Paulicians,  who  ceased  to  dissemble 
or  refused  to  obey.  After  the  departure  and  death  of  Alexius^ 
they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and  religious  laws.  In  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  pope  or  primate  (a 
manifest  corruption)  resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria, 
Croatia,  and  IHdmatia,  and  governed,  by  his  vicars,  the  £lial 
congregations  of  Italy  and  France."  From  that  aera,  a 
minute  scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of 
tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or  colony  still 
inhabited  the  vallejrs  of  Mount  Haemus,  where  their  ignorance 
and  poverty  were  more  frequentiy  tormented  by  the  Greek 
deigy  than  by  the  Turkish  government  The  modem  Pauli- 
cians have  lost  all  memory  of  their  origin  ;  and  their  religion 
is  dtsgraced  by  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the  practice  of 
bloody  sacrifice,  which  some  captives  have  imported  from  the 
wilds  of  Tartary." 

In  the  Westi  the  first  teachers  of  iki%  Manichaean  theology 
had  been  repuked  by  tiie  people,  or  suppressed  by  the 
prince.  The  &vor  and  success  of  the  Paulicians  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  must  be  imputed  to  the  strong, 
though  secret,  discontent  which  armed  the  most  pious  Chris- 
tians against  the  church  of  Rome.  Her  avarice  was  oppres- 
sive, her  despotism  odious ;  less  d^nerate  perhaps  than  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  her  innovations 
were  more  rapid  and  scandalous :  she  had  rigorously  defined 
and  imposed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation :  the  lives  of 


**  BasQ,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Onoa- 
tics,  who  soon  vanished,  { Anna  Conmeoa,  Aleziad,  L  zv.  p  486 — i94 
Hosheim,  Hist  Eodesiastica,  p  420.) 

**  Matt.  Paris,  Hist  Major,  p.  267.  This  passage  of  our  Englisli 
historian  is  alleged  bv  Ducaoge  in  an  excellent,  note  on  ViHehardoui^ 
(Nd  208,)  who  found  the  Paulicians  at  Philippopolis  the  friends  of 
flMBolg^ians. 

^  8m  Marsigli,  Stato  MHitare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomano^  pi  24. 
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the  Latin  clei|;7  were  more  corrupt^  and  tbe  Eastern  U»hopf  ^ 
might  pass  ht  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if  they  weie' 
compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded  by  turns 
the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three  different  roads 
might  introduce  the  Paulidans  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
After  the  conversion  of  Hungary,  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
Jerusalem  might  safely  folbw  the  course  ct  the  Danube: 
in  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through  Philippopo- 
lis;  and  the  sectaries,  disguisbg  their  name  and  heiesy, 
might  accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their 
respective  countries.  The  trade  and  doniSinion  of  Venice 
pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  re- 
public opened  her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  cumate  and 
religion.  Under  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Paulidans  were 
often  transported  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sidly : 
in  peace  and  war,  they  freely  conversed  with  strangen  and 
natives,  and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps."  It  was  soon 
discovered,  that  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every  rank,  and 
of  either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Maniclwean  heresy ;  and  the 
flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans  was  the 
first  act  and  signal  of  persecution.  The  Bulgarians,**  a 
name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so  pdious  in  its  application, 
spread  their  branches  over  the  face  of  Europe.  United  in 
common  hatred  of  idolatry  and  Bome,  th^  were  connected 
by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian  government;  their 


'*  Tbe  introdnclioo  of  the  Panlidaiis  Into  Italy  and  Frsoce  is  amply 
discnssed  by  Maratori{Antiquitai  Italis  Medii  JBvi,  torn.  r.  dissert  he. 
p,  81—152)  and  Mosbeim,  (p.  879—882,  419—422.)  Yet  both  have 
overlooked  a  cnrioof  ponage  of  William  the  Apulian,  who  dearly 
describes  them  io  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans,  A  V, 
lOiO,  (in  Hnratoriy  Script  Berum  ItaL  torn.  r.  p.  256 ;) 

Cam  GnBcis  sdenal  ^.tiidan,  qiiot  pswlaiiis  snnar 
Feoent  sineiitoi^  et  ab  ipso  aooieii  habelMiit. 

But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Ba- 
beUiaas  or  PatripassiaiiB. 

*'  JBtdfforif  B&ular$8,  BaugreB,  a  nalioDal  appellation,  has  been  ap* 
|>Ued  by  the  Freodi  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  vsiiren  and  Tomatiind 
sinners.  The  PtUeritU,  or  FaUUnif  has  been  made  to  s%mfy  a  smooth 
end  flattering  hypocrite,  sadi  as  VAvoeai  Patelin  of  that  original  and 
pUasaBiiiMie^(I>KaDge,akM&IiatinitaiMeduet  Ih^  The 

llaaidhaBans  were  likewise  named  Oaiharu  ot  tbe  pm«,  by  cuiiuptian 
CrMttti,  Ac. 
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varioitt  B6ctB  were  diaeriminated  by  some  fiunter  or  daifcer 
fkades  of  theology;  but  they  generally  agreed  in  the  two 
principles,  the  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  denial 
of  the  body  of  Christ^  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  euchanst 
A  confession  of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is 
extorted  from  their  enemies ;  and  so  high  was  their  standard 
of  perfection,  that  the  increasing  congregations  were  divided 
Into  two  cUnses  of  disciples,  of  those  who  practised,  and  of 
those  who  aspired.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois,** 
in  the  southern  j>rovinces  of  France,  that  the  Panlicians  were 
most  deeply  implanted ;  and  the  same  vicis^tades  of  martyr- 
dom and  revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  laws  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  were  revived  by  Frederic  the  Second.  The  in- 
surgents of  Tephrioe  were  represented  by  the  barons  and 
cities  of  Languedoc:  Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  san- 
guinary fiune  of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her 
soldien  could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  cru- 
elty of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the  founders  of  the 
Inquisition;'^  an  office  more  adapted  to  confirm,  than  to 
refute,  the  belief  of  an  evil  prindple.  The  visible  assemblies 
of  the  Paulidans,  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  by  fire  and 
sword ;  and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight,  conceal- 
ment, or  CathoUc  conformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit 
which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in  the  West- 
em  world.  In  the  btate,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the 
cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved  of  the  disciples  of 
St.  Paul ;  who  protested  ag^ainst  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  em- 
braced the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  fheir  creed 


**  Of  the  hiWBy  cnuade,  and  persecutioa  against  the  Albigeois,  a  jvui, 
though  general,  idea  is  expressed  by  Mosheim,  (p.  4*77—481.)  The 
detail  may  be  found  in  the  eccle8iasti<»l  historians,  ancient  and  modem. 
Catholics  and  Protestants;  and  amongst  these  Fleury  is  the  most 
impartial  apd  moderate. 

'^  The  Acts  (Liber  Sententiarum)  of  the  InqaiatioD  of  Tholous* 
(A  D.  180*7—1323)  have  been  published  by  Limborch,  (Amstelcdami, 
1692,)  with  a  previous  Historj^  of  the  Inquisition  in  generid.  Hiey 
deserved  a  xnore  learned  and  critictd  editor.  As  we  most  not  calomm- 
ate  even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Office,  I  will  observe,  that  of  a  )J8t  of 
eriminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  and  foof 
W4iiBeD  were  delivered  to  the  secular  ann» 
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from  all  th«  visioiifl  of  the  Gnofttic  theology.^  The  strogglef 
of  Wicklrff  in  England,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  were  premature 
and  ineffectual;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of 
nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  tho  degree  of  their  merit 
and  the  value  of  their  reiformation,  will  pmdentlj  ask  from 
what  articles  of  faith,  above  or  ii^nst  our  reason,  they  have 
enfranchised  the  Christians;  for  such  enfranchisement  is 
doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  it  ma j  be  compatible  with  truth 
and  piety.  After  a  £ur  discussion,  we  shall  rather  be  sur* 
prised  by  the  timidity,  than  scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of 
our  first  reformers.'*  With  the  Jews,  they  adc^ted  the 
belief  and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  all 
their  prodigies,  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  visions  of 
the  prophet  Daniel;  and  they  were  bound,  like  the  Catholics, 
to  justify  against  the  J«ws  the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  the  reform* 
ers  were  severely  orthodox :  they  freely  adopted  the  theology 
of  the  £>ur,  or  the  six  first  councils ;  and  with  the  Athanasian 
creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did 
notbdieve  the  Catholic  fidth.  Trsasubstantiation,  the  invisi- 
Ue  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power  of  argument  aind 
pleasantry;  but  instead  of  consulting  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  of  their  sights  their  feeling,  and  their  taste,  the  first 
Protestants  were  entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  and  awed 
by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament 
Luther  maintained  a  corporeal,  and  Calvin  a  realj  presence 


**  The  opinions  and  prooeedizigs  of  the  relbnners  are  exposed  in  the 
iMiooDd  part  of  tiie  general  history  of  MoBheim;  bat  the  balaoce,  whieh 
he  has  held  with  so  clear  an  eye,  and  so  steady  a  hand,  begins  to 
incline  in  &yor  of  his  Lutheran  brethren. 


*  The  popnlariQr  of  **  Milaer'a  Hiatofy  ef  the  Ghnicb"  with  aome  lotdera, 
may  maike  it  iiroper  to  obaerve,  that  bia  atteatpt  to  exculpate  the  FaoUciana 
prom  the  charge  of  Guoeticiam  or  Ifamcheiam  la  in  direct  defiance,  if  not  in 
ignorance,  of  all  the  original  antboritiea.  Gibbon  bimaelf,  it  appeara,  waa 
not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Fhotias,  **  Contra  Manicbeos  Eepfulnlantes," 
the  first  book  of  which  was  edited  bv  Montfaa9on,  BibUotbeca  Coisliniana; 
|>ars  ii  p.  348^  375»  the  whole  by  Wcif,  in  his  Anecdota  Grsca.  IlanibarflL 
17S8.  Oompaee  a  very  aensible  tract  Leuer  to  Rev.  6.  VL  Maidand,  by  * 
0.  DowUng,  M.  A.    London,  1835.— M.  . 
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«f  CSurirt  in  the  eodianrt;  and  Um  cpinion  of  ZnmgliQBi  Uuift 
k  is  DO  more  than  a  ^nriteal  cominnnian,  a  ample  mpwyirial, 
baa  slowl J  prevailed  in  the  lefoimed  chnrdies.''  Bat  the  kai 
of  one  mystery  was  amply  compensated  by  the  stapendoos 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  redemption,  fiiith,  grace,  and  piedestl- 
nation,  which  have  been  strained  fiiMn  the  episties  of  St.  PaoL 


These  sobtile  qnestions  had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by 
lie  Others  and  sdioolra^;  bni  the  final  improvement  and 
v>pnlar  nse  may  be  attribnted  to  the  fitst  reformen^  who  en- 
forced them  as  the  absolute  and  emential  terms  of  salvatmn. 
nitherto  the  weight  of  anpematanl  b^^  inclines  agaiiwt.the 
Fkotestants;  and  many  a  sober  Christian  woold  nther  admit 
that  a  wafer  is  God,  than  that  God  is  a  cniel  and  ca|»icioDs 
^rant. 

Yet  the  services  ef  Lother  and  his  rivals  are  solid  and  im- 
portant; and  the  pbikaopher  mnst  own  his  obligations  to  them 
fearless  enthnsiasts.!*  L  By  their  hands  the  lofty  fBbnc  ot 
snperslition,  fromihe  abnse  of  indnlgences  to  the  interoesson 
of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled  with  the  groond.  Myriads 
of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession. were  restored  to  the 
liberty  and  labors  of  social  life.  A  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
ai^nek,  of  imperfect  and  snbordinate  deities^  were  stripped  of 
their  tanporsl  power,  and  rednoed  to  the  enjoyment  of  celes- 
fial  happmeas;  their  images  and  relics,  were  banished  from 
the  cfamch;  and  the  crednlity  of  the  pec^ile  was  no  longer 
noiorished  with  the  daily  repetitioa  of  miracles  and  visions. 
The  imitation  of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spirit- 
ual worship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy  of 
man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only  remains  to  ob* 
serve,  whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be  consistent  with 
popular  devotion ;  whether  the  vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all 
vinfade  oUects,  will  not  be  inflamed  by  enthunasm,  or  insen- 
nbly  subside  in  languor  and  indifference.    IL  The  chain  of 


*'  Under  Edward  YL  oar  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect^ 
bat  in  the  Ibndame&tal  artidea  of  the  church  of  Tg"g^»^,  a  strong 
and  explicit  declaration  against  the  real  presenee  was  dt^tetated  in 
tihue  oiiginal  copy,  to  please  the  people  or  the  Latlieran^  or  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  (Bomef  a  History  of  the  Keformation,  vol  iL  p.  83,  128 
802.) 

**  **  Bind  it  not  beea  for  aodli  men  as  Lather  and  nmel^"  md  tht 
femtic  Winston  to  Halley  the  phfloso|Aer,  <* yonirodd  now  be  kneal 
fag  before  an  image  of  St.  Winifreil* 
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•nihorily  was  broken,  which  restrains  the  iHgot  fifom  thinking 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks :  the 
popes,  Others,  and  coundls,  were  no  longer  the  supreme  and 
in&llible  judges  of  the  world ;  and  each  Christian  was  taught 
to  acknowledge  no  law  but  the  Scriptures,  no  interpreter  but 
his  own  oonsdenoe.  This  freedom,  however,  was  the  conse- 
quence, radier  than  the  design,  of  the  Befoniiation.  The 
patriot  reformers  were  amlntious  of  succeeding  the  tyrants 
whom  they  had  dethroned.  They  imposed  with  eaual  rigor 
their  creeds  and  confessions ;  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
ma^strate  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious  or  per- 
sonal animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetns'*  the  guilt 
of  his  own  rebellion  ;*"  and  the  flames  of  Smithfield,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  consumed,  had  been  kindled  for  the  Ana- 
baptists by  the  zeal  of  Cranmer.*^  The  nature  of  the  tiger 
was  the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and 
£mg8.  A  ^iritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by 
the  Boman  pontiff;  the  Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of 


**  The  article  of  Serpet  in  the  Bictioimaire  Critique  of  Ohanffepie  is 
the  best  aooouDt  which  I  have  seen  <xf  this  sllainefiil  tnmsaction.  See 
likewise  the  Abb6  d'Artigny,  Nouveaux  Mtooires  d'Histoire,  dx:,  torn, 
ii  p.  55^154. 

**  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execation  of  Ser 
vetos,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  biased  in  the  Auto  de  F^ 
of  Spain  and  PortugaL  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been 
envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps  enyy.  He  accused  his 
adversary  be&re  their  common  enemies,  tne  judges  of  Vienna,  and 
betrayecC  for  his  destmction,  the  sacred  trnst  of  a  private  correspond 
enca  2.  The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretence  of 
danger  to  the  church  or  state.  In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  Ser- 
vet^  was  a  harmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor 
made  proselytes.  8.  A  Catholic  inquisition  yields  the  same  obedience 
which  he  requires,  bat  Calvin  violated  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  he 
would  be  done  by ;  a  rule  whi<^  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates 
(in  Nioode,  tom.  L  p.  $3,  edit  Battie)  four  hundred  years  before  tho 

publication  of  the  Gospel*  *A  ro^xom;  ^'  iripuw  6pyi^eo$£,  ravra  ro7i 

"  See  Burnet,  voL  il  p.  84*-8d.  The  sense  and  humanity  of  the 
youDg  king  were  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  primate. 


*  Gibbon  has  not  accaratelv  rsnderod  tho  sense  of  this  passage,  vrtddb 
iom  not  contain  the  maxim  of  charity  Do  unto  oiken  at  y<m  would  ike^ 
tkmM  do  ufUoyou,  bat  simply  the  nuodm  of  justice,  De  not  to  otbsfs  Aa 
wUoh  would  ofend  yoa  if  to^  shoold  do  it  to  yoiL* — &' 
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an  humble  rank,  without  reveiiiie  or  jodisdiciioQ.  JSu  deaem 
wei3  ooDMcmted  by  the  antiquitj  of  the  Catholic  church: 
their  argmnentB  and  dnpates  were  submitted  to  the  people; 
and  thor  appeal  to  private  judgment  was  accepted  bejond 
their  wishes,  bj  cuiiosi^  and  en^busiasm.  ffince  the  days  of 
Lather  and  Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been  silently 
working  in  the  bosom  of  the  reformed  churches ;  many  weeds 
of  prgudice  were  eradicated ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmns^ 
diffiised  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  moderation.  The  hberty  of 
conscience  has  been  claimed  as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalien- 
able right:*  the  free  governments  of  Holland^  and  £ng- 
lacd  **^  introduced  the  practice  of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow 
allowance  of  the  laws  has  been  enlaiged  by  the  prudence  and 
humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the  mind  has  under- 
stood the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  the  words  and  shadows  that 
might  amuse  the  child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason. 
The  ydumes  of  controv^sy  are  overmesd  with  cobwebs: 
the  doctrine  of  a  Ptotestant  church  is  fiur  removed  from  the 
knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  members;  and  the  forma 
of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  frith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh, 
or  a  smile,  by  the  modem  deigy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and 
scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  acoom- 
pli^ed :  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Arminians, 
Arians,  and  Sodnians,  whose  number  must  not  be  computed 


**  Erasmtis  may  be  ooosidered  as  4ke  frOier  of  ratioiisl  tiwology. 
After  a  slmnbor  of  s  hmidred  jean,  it  was  rerived  by  the  Arminiaiw 
of  Holland,  Orotim,  limhorni,  and  Le  Glerc ;  in  ^igland  by  dul- 
lingworth,  the  latitudinal  iaus  of  Cambridge,  (Barnet^  Hist  of  Own 
TImea,  vol.  L  pi  261—268,  octavo  edition.)  llUotaon,  Clarke,  Hoad- 
ley,  Ac 

"*  I  am  sorry  to  obeerve,  that  the  Uiree  writers  of  the  last  age,  by 
whom  the  rinits  of  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayl^ 
Lpifanits,  and  Loeke,  are  all  laymen  and  Tiliiksoplier& 

^  See  tlie  exodlent  dumpier  of  Sir.WiUiam  Temple  on  the  ReUgion 
of  the  United  ProvinoeaL  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Orotins,  (de  Bebos 
Be]|pcis,  Amud.  L  L  pi  IS,  14,  edit  in  12mo^)  who  approTes  the  Im- 
penal  laws  of  persecution,  and  only  condemns  the  bloody  tribunal  of 
the  inqmntion. 

^  Sv  WiDiam  Bladstone  (Commentaries,  voL  ir.  pi  53,  64)  explaina 
the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  tiie  Beroliition.  The  exceptions 
of  Fa|)iBt8k  and  of  those  who  deny  the  IVini^,  would  still  leaye  atolcr- 
afale  scope  for  nersecntioa  if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  d<fectaal 
than  a  hundrea  statrtea 
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from  tfadr  separate  congrqprtions ;  and  the  nillan  of  Befdii- 
tion  are  shaken  hy  those  men  who  peserre  the  name  wHhoac 
the  substance  of  rdigiofi,  who  indoJge  the  license  withoat  A* 
temper  of  philosophy.^  * 


^  I  dull  reoonmiend  io  poblie  sniiDadTenioo  two  psMsges  in  lie 
PrieiHej,  wliidi  betimj  the  nWimrte  tendcocy  of  lib  opiniaoB,  At 
the  fint  of  these  (Bk/L  of  the  Oommtioas  of  Cbrirtisiiity,  iroL  i  pi 

ff7ft,  276)  dM  prisiC^  aft  the  seoond  (toL  E  pi  484)  the  mssnmta^  IM7 
I 


■p  to  "public  MllllllltlfUlUn      too  UUUUMM  OI  ODT  ig^—pw^a  ■■■  ^/mpwiwimiw^ 

JMOoed.^  Ttoahymttfaywoiciithowtolpaf  dSi 
01  uM  lOMViotMHv  ni  wliiui  modi  tnidi  and  joniee  is 
pv^oAo^  woold  ooneHv  ooold  oot  pooAl^  boeooi' 
■od  woold  iadood  OHSraoB  rt^  wfwte  w^giwwrf  ii^ 
iriisioM  hMlory  of  the  tine  wUeb  kM  olapoed  flooe  Oibboii 
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CHAPTEE    LV. 

or  THE  HUVaABIAVt^ — fHBI»  IVBOAM  UT  XHX   BAfT  AXF 

WVr*-— VSS    MOMABCHT    OF    BVitIA* OSOOBAPBT    AMI 

TBADB. WABS    OF    TBB    WOWBUMB    AOADrST    TBB    OBBBT 

XlfPIB&r— COVTBMIOV   OF  TBE  BAKBABIAJIS. 

UvBBE  the  mf^  dt  CooftBotioe  the  grandcoD  of  Hendiu^ 
tbe  aDdeot  bonier  of  tbe  Daoube,  to  ofien  viobted  and  fo 
olium  testored,  was  iftaUiefiMy  tws^  vmuf  br  s  oeir  dela^ 
of  Borbariant,  Their  pog;rei0  waa  fkrored  of  the  calipu, 
their  iiolmownaiidaocideDfail  atudliaries:  the  Uomaa  legioiia 
were  oocnpied  in  Ana ;  and  after  the  loas  of  S/ria,  %!fP^ 
nod,  Africa,  Uie  Canaii  weie  twice  redneed  to  the  dai^  wad 
disgrace  of  Meodsof  their  eapital  against  the  Sataeeoa.  U, 
in  the  aoooont  ci  this  intereating  pe(^le,  I  hare  donated  fimn 
the  strict  and  ori^nal  Hne  of  mj  nndertaldni^;;  the  merit  of 
the  subject  will  hide  my  tfansgiession,  or  sohdt  mj  euoseu 
In  the  East^  in  the  West^  in  war^  in  religion,  in  sdence,  in 
their  prosperilj;  and  in  thdr  dees^,  the  Aiabians  press  them* 
selres  on  oar  corioMtj :  the  first  orerthfow  of  the  drardi  and 
empire  of  the  Gredks  mar  be  impnted  to  their  arms ;  and  the 
disoples  of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  ctrfl  and  rdigions  sceptre 
of  the  Oriental  worid.  Bnt  the  same  labor  wonkl  be  nnwor- 
thilj  bestowed  on  the  swarms  of  saragea,  who,  between  the 
serenth  and  the  twdfth  centofy,  descaided  from  the  plains 
of  Si^thiay  in  transient  inroaid  or  perpetoal  emigration** 
Their  names  nre  nneonth,  their  origina  doobtfol,  their  actions 
obscure,  th^  aupentition  was  Mind,  their  valor  brutal,  and 
the  umformit^  of  their  public  and  prirate  lires  was  neither 
softened  hj  mnocence  nor  refined  hy  policy*     The  nu^esty 

*  Aa  Ae  iMMgM  of  ihe  Brmotine  Uftoiy  wUdi  rdate  io  tfce 
Bsffbarians  are  coaujUtdf  mctbodixedy  sod  traotcribcd,  io  s  IjtisB 
wtnUm,  hf  the  laborious  Joho  Ooiliidf  8lritt«r,  in  bis  ''lUmonm 
Popidoniiii,  sd  DSHHibimiy  Pontoni  ftf^rfffpt  Psiitdffii  IfaMitidaH^ 
OooflMmi,  Mare  Ctopimii,  ei  iode  Mscis  ad  Soptemlriooeo  fnmifa 
linaiu''  Potropili,  1771 — ^1779 ;  in  fimr  tonias,  or  «s  vohmiM,  in  Utk 
gut  flie  fcdiion  has  not  enhaoeid  tibe  prieo  of  thcae  raw  OMleriahi 
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«f  the  Byzantine  throne  repelled  and  snrvived  Uieir  disorderij 
attacks ;  the  greater  part  A  these  Barbarians  has  disappeared 
witbont  leaving  anj  memorial  of  their  existence^  and  the  des- 
oicable  remnant  continues,  and  may  long  continue,  to  groan 
under  the  donunion  of  a  foreign  tyrant  From  the  antiquities 
of,  I.  Bulfforiam^  U.  HungarianSy  and,  IIL  Russians^  I  shall 
oontent  myself  with  selecting  such  facts  as  yet  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  The  conquests  of  the,  IV.  Normans,  and  the 
monarchy  of  the,  V.  Turks,  wilt  naturally  t^nanate  in  the 
memoraUe  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land^  and  the  double  fall  of 
the  city  and  empire  of  Ck>nstaotiiie. 

I.  In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric'  the  Ostrogoth  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  ^^  Bu^arians.  After  this  defeat, 
the  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  century  and  a  half; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  same  or  a  similar  appella- 
tion was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the  BorysUienes, 
the  Tanais,  or  the  Voiga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria,' 
bequeathed  to  his  6fe  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and 
concord.  It  was  received  as  youth  has  ever  received  the 
counsels  of  ag^  and  experience :  the  five  princes  buried  their 
father;  divided  his  subjects  and  cattle;  forgot  his  advice; 
separated  from  each  other ;  and  wandered  in  quest  of  fortune 
till  we  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  upder 
the  protection  of  the  exarch  of  Bavenna.^  But  the-  stream 
of  emigration  was  directed  or  impelled  towards  the  capital. 
The  modem  Bulgaria,  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, was  stamped  with  the  name  and  image  which  it  has 
retained  to  the  .present  hour :  .the  new  conquerors  successively 
acquired,  by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces  of  Dardania, 
Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epirus;*  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 

«»■       —^1^—  I    ■■  ■■  ■^■^■^M^— ^—       ■■   ■  ■ ■  11     ^-  ■      ■  ■■  ■  ^^— ^^  ■■■*■  I  ^mm^m^m^^^^^m^mi^,mi^ 

*  Hist.  voL  ir.  p.  11. 

'  Theophanes,  p.  296—299.  AoastasiuB,  p.  113.  Nicephortn,  0.  P. 
p..  22,  23.  TbeopnaDes  {daces,  the  old  Bulgaria  on  the  Dauksof  the 
Atell  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit 
\fj  discharging  that  river  into  the  Euxine  Sea. 

^  Paul  DiaeoiL  de  Gestis  Langobard.  L  v.  a  29,  p.  881,  882.  The 
apparent  difEarence  between  the  Lombard  historian  and  the  above* 
mentioned  Greeks,  is  easily  reccmciled  by  Qamillo  Pellegriao  (de  Da- 
catil  Beneventano,  dissert,  yii.  in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  ItaL  torn.  y. 
p.  186, 187)  and  Beretti,  (Chorograph.  ItaJise  Medii  JSvi,  p.  278,  Aa 
This  Bulgarian  colony  was  planted  m  a  vacant  district  of  Samnium, 
and  learned  the  Latin»  without  forgetting  their  native  languag^e; 

*  These  provinces  of  the  Gre^  idiom  and  empire  are  asstpfoed  to 
the  Bttlgaiiaa  kingdom  is  the  diapate  of  ecclenastical  jnrisdielm 
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iffis  tramlaiwl  ftom  the  native  dtjr  of  JiistiDfati ;  and)  in  their 
pioeperous  age,  the  obscure  town  of  Lychnidns,  or  Achrida, 
was  nonored  with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch.*'  The 
nnqnestionable  evidence  of  language  attests- the  descent  of  the 
Bulgarians  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Sdavonian,  or  more 
properly  Slavonian,  race;*  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servi- 
ans, Bosnians,  Rasdans,  Oroadans,  Walachians,*  4e^  followed 
either  the  standard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From 
the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives,  or  subjects, 
or  allies,  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread 
the  land;  and  the  national  appellation  of  the  slatxs*  has 
been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  signification 
of  glory  to  that  of  servitude.'*     Among  these  colonies,  the 

between  the  patriaichs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  (Bsronttu,  Annal 
Eodea.  A  D.  869,  Na  '76.) 

*  The  Bituation  and  royalty  of  Lrchiudus,  or  Acfarida,  are  clearly 
expressed  in  Cedreous,  (p.  'TIS.)  The  removal  of  an  archbishop  or 
patriarch  from  Justinianea  prima  to  Lychnidus,  and  at  length  to  Ter- 
novo,  has  produced  some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  or  language  of  the 
Grecdo,  (Nioephoms  Grefforas,  L  iL  c.  2,  p.  14, 16.  ^Thomassin,  Dis- 
cipline de  TESglise,  torn.  LL  i  c.  19,  83 ;)  and  a  FreDchman  (D*AnviUe) 
is  more  accurately  skilled  in  the  geogpraphy  of  their  own  country, 
(Hist  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxi.) 

*  Ohaloocondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  identity  of  the 
language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  BtUfforiana,  Poles, 
(de  Rebus  Turcicis,  L  x.  pu  288,)  and  ekewhere  of  the  Bohemiana^ 
(L  il  p.  88.)  The  same  autiior  has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  tht 
Hungarians* 

*  See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Originibus 
Selavids,  Yindobons,  1746,  in  four  parts,  or  two  volumes  in  folia 
His  collections  and  reeearches  are  useful  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of 
Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  hut  bis  plan  is  narrow,  nis  sfyle 
barbarous,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Aulic  counsellor  is  not  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  a  Boheiman.f 

*  Jordan  subecribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  fron 
SlatfOf  ImUy  ffhriot  a  word  of  familiar  use  in  the  different  dialects  ana 
parts  of  speech,  and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious 
names,  (de  Originibus  Sdavicia,  pars  L  p.  40,  pars  iv.  p.  101, 102  ) 

^*  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  ap]}ellative  name  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  the  viiith  century,  in  the  Oriental  France,  where  the 
princes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  the  Bo- 
hemian, (exclaims  Jordan,)  but  of  Sorabian  raca    From  thence  the 


*  The  SlaTonian  langaages  are  no  doubt  Indo-Baropoan,  thouffb  an 
original  branch  of  that  great  family,  comprehending  the  irarioas  dialects 
named  by  Gibbon  and  odiem.    Shaiarik,  t.  33.— M.  1845. 

t  We  nave  at  length  a  profbond  and  BaUsfactory  work  on  the  SlawithHi 
ipqsiJllBMiarik,  Slawuche  AUertfaumer.  B.  9,  Leipaig,  1843.-^11. 1846. 
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C&tobatiaiis,"  or  Croats,  who  now  attend  the  motions  of  an 
Austrian  army,  are  the  descendants  of  a  mighty  people,  the 
oonqaeioiB  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The  maritime  cities, 
and  of  these  the  in&nt  republic  of  Ragusa,  implored  the  aid 
and  instructions  of  the  Byasantine  court:  they  were  advised 
by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  reserve  a  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fidelity  to  the  Boman  empire,  and  to  appease, 
by  an  annual  tribute,  the  wraih  of  these  irresistible  Barbari- 
ans. The  kingdom  of  Crotia  was  idiared  by  eleven  Zaupan-ff 
or  feudatory  lords;  and  their  united  forces  were  numbered 
at  sixt]!^  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot  A 
long  searooast,  indented  with  capacious  harbors,  covered  with 
a  string  of  islands,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Italian  shores, 
disposed  both  the  natives  and  strangers  to  the  practice  of 
navigation.  The  boats  or  brigantines  of  the  Croats  were 
constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Libumians :  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  vessels  may  excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable 
navy ;  but  our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  forty,  men  for  each  of  these  ships  of  war.  They 
were  gradually  converted  to  the  more  honorable  service  of 
commerce ;  yet  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  still  frequent  and 
dangerous ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury that  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  Gulf  were  effec- 
tually vindicated  by  the  Venetian  republic'*  The  ancestors 
of  these  Dalmatian  kings  were  equally  removed  from  the  use 
and  abuse  c^  navigation :  they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in 
the  inland  regions  of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  thirty  days' 
journey,  according  to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the  sea  of 
darkness. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians  '*  was  confined  to  a  narrow 

word  was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modem  langnagea,  and 
even  to  the  atvle  of  the  last  BycaDtines,  (see  the  Gredc  and  Latin 
Glossaries  of  Dacange.)  The  oonfnsion  of  jthe  £cp^Xoi,  or  Serriaos, 
with  the  Latin  Servi,  was  still  more  fortunate  and  fiAmiluur,  (Constant 
Porphyr.  de  Administrando,  Imperio,  c.  82,  p.  99.) 

^*  The  emperor  Oonstantine  Porphvrogemtns,  most  accurate  for  his 
own  times,  most  &bulous  for  preceding  ages,  describes  the  Sdavo* 
nians  of  Dalmatia,  (a  29 — 86.) 

^^  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  thexith  century,  ascribed  to  John 
Sagominus,  (p,  94—102,)  and  that  composed  in  the  xiv  b  hy  the  Doge, 
Andrew  Dandolo,  (Script  Rerum  ItaLtom.  zil  p.  227 — 230 ;)  the  two 
eldest  monuments  of  the  history  of  Venice. 

'*  The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found,  under  the 
proper  dates,  in  the  Annals  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.    The  ByiaDtinf 
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•oope  both  of  time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tmth  eea* 
turies,  they  reigned  to  the  south  <^  the  Danube ;  but  tiie  more 
powerful  nations  that  liad  followed  th^  emignitioa  repelled 
all  letum  to  the  north  and  all  progress  to  the  west.  Yet  in 
the  obscure  catalogue  of  their  ezploits,  they  might  boast  an 
honor  whidi  had  nitherto  been  appropriated  to  the  Goths ; 
that  of  slayii^  in  battle  one  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and 
Constantine.  The  emperor  Nicephorua  had  lost  his  fitme  in 
the  Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  Sclavonian,  war.  In  his 
first  operations  he  advanced  with  boldness  and  success  into 
the  centre  of  Bulgaiia,  and  burnt  the  royal  courty  whMh  was 
probably  no  more  than  an  edifice  and  .village  of  timber. .  But 
while  he  searched  the.  spoil  and  refused  all  offers  of  treaty, 
jiis  enemies  collected  thar  spirits  and  their  forces :  the  passes 
of  retreat  were  insuperably  barred ;  and  the  trembling  Ni- 
cephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^  Alas,  alas !  unless  we  could 
assume  the  wings  of  birds,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape."  Two 
jays  he  waited  his  &te  ia  the  inactivity  of  despair ;  but,  on 
(he  morning  of  the  thirds  the  Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp, 
and  the  Roman  prince,  with  .the  great  officers  of  the  empire, 
were  slaughtered  in  their  tents.  The  body  of  Valens  had 
been  saved  from  insult;  but  the  head  of  ^Nioephoms  was 
exposed  on  a  spear,  and  his  skull,  enchased  with  gold,  was 
often  replenished  in  the  feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  be- 
wailed the  dishonor  of  the  throne ;  but  they  acknowledged  the 
just  punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage  eup  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  wilderness ; 
but  they  were  softened  before  the  end  of  the  same  century  by 
a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a 
cultivated  r^on,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools 
and  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  Simeon,'^  a  youth  of  the 
royal  line,  was  instructed  in  the  liietoric  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a 
monk  £)r  that  of  a  king  and  warrior ;  and  in  his  reign  of  more 


r— r 


materials  are  collected  by  Stritter,  (Memoris  Popnlorum,  torn.  ii.  pars 
ii.  p.  441 — 647 ;)  and  the  series  of  their  kings  is  disposed  and  settled 
by  Ducange,  (Fam.  Bjmat  p.  305 — 818.) 

^*  Simeonem  semi-GraBCum  esse  aiebant,  eo  qaod  a  pneritift  By- 
santii  Demosthenis  rhetoricam  et  Aristotelis  syllogismos  didicera^ 
(liatprand,  1.  iil  c.  8.)  He  sa^  in  another  place,  Simeon,  fortis  bella- 
tor,  Bolgariss  )raeerat;  Ohristianus,  sod  TLCinis  Grssds  yalde  ioiouGb^ 
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khan  forty  years,  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank  among  the  civilized 
powers  c^  the  earth.  The  Greeks,  whom  he  repeatedly 
attacked,  derived  a  faint  consolation  from  indulging  them- 
selves in  the  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  the  Pagan  Turks ;  but  Simeon,  in  a  second 
battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the  arms  of  that  formidable  nation. 
The  Servians  were  overthrown,  made  captive  and  dispersed ; 
and  those  who  visited  the  country  before  their  restoration 
could  discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants,  without  women  or 
children,  who  extorted  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
chase.  On  classic  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheldus,  the 
Greeks  were  defeated ;  their  horn  was  broken  by  the  strength 
of  the  Barbaric  Hercules."  He  formed  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  in  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor, 
Simeon  imposed  the  conditions  of  peace.  They  met  with 
the  most  jealous  precautions:  the  royal  galley  was  drawn 
dose  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified  platform;  and  the 
majesty  o£  the  purple  was  emulated  by  the  pomp  of  the  Bul- 
garian. '*  Are  you  a  Christian  T'  said  the  humble  Bomanus : 
"it  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
Christians.  Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced  you  from  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  f  Sheathe  your  sword,  open  your  hand,  and  I 
will  satiate  the  utmost  measure  of  your  desives."  The  recon- 
ciliation was  sealed  by  a  domestic  alliance;  the  freedom  of 
trade  was  granted  or  restored ;  the  first  honors  of  the  court 
were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  Ihe  ambas- 
sadors of  enemies  or  strangers;^*  and  her  princes  were  dig- 
nified with  the  high  and  invidious  title  oiBaaUeus^ot  emperor. 
But  this  friendship  was  soon  disturbed :  after  the  death  of 
Simeon,  the  nations  were  again  in  arms ;  his  feeble  succes- 


^*  —  Bigidum  fera  deztera  oomu 

Dum  tenet^  infiregit,  tnincique  a  fironte  revellit 

Ovid  (Metamorph.  iz.  1 — 100)  has  boldly  painted  the  combat  of  the 
river  god  and  the  hero;  the  native  and  the  stranger. 

'*  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  excuses, 
cum  Christophori  filiam  Petrus  Bulgarontm  Vasileus  oonjugem  duceret^ 
Symphonay  id  est  consonantia,  seripto  juramento  firmata  sunt,  ut  om- 
nium gentium  Apottolut  id  est  nunciis,  penes  nos  Bulgarorum  Apostoli 
prasponantur,  faonorentur,  diligantur,  (Liutprand  in  Legatione,  jp.  482.) 
Bee  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  torn,  l  p.  82, 
tom.  ii.  p.  429,  480,  434,  435,  443,  444, 446^  447,  with  the  annotations 
»f  Reiske. 

vou  v.— S 
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0Ofs  werd  divided  and  extinguished  ;  und,  in  the  beginiing  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  second  Basil,  who  was  born  in  th« 
purple,  deserved  the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulga 
rians.  His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a  treas- 
ure of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  ftec  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  gold,)  which  he  found  in  tne  palace  of 
Lychnidus.  Hia  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool  and  exquisite  ven- 
geance on  fifteen  thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  defence  of  their  country.  They  were  deprived  of  sight; 
but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that  he 
might  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their  king. 
Their  king  is  said  to  have  expired  of  grief  and  horror;  the 
nation  was  awed  by  this  terrible  example;  the  Bulgarians 
were  swept  away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  province;  the  surviving  chie&  bequeathed 
to  their  children  the  advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  re> 
venge.  .  • 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first  hung  over 
Europe,  above  nine  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  aera, 
they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition  for  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs  and  forerunners  of  the  end 
of  the  world."  Since  the  introduction  of  letters,  they  have 
explored  their  own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  im- 

f)ttlse  of  patriotic*  curiosity.^'    Their  rational  criticism  can  no 
onger  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila  and  the  Huns ; 
but  they  complain  that  their  primitive  records  have  perished 
''■II  I  I   ■  I   «^— ^1^       •      I 

*^  A  bishop  of  Wurtzburgh  submitted  his  opinion  to  a  reverend  ab 
bot ;  but  ks  more  gravelj  decided»  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the  spir- 
itual persecutors  of  the  church ;  since  Gog  signifies  the  root,  the  prido 
of  the  Heresiarchs,  and  Magog  what  comes  from  the  root,  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  sects.  Yet  these  men  once  commanded  the  respect  of 
mankind,  (Floury,  Hist  Eccles.  torn,  xi  p.  594,  <&c.) 

^'  The  two  national  authors,  from  wnom  I  have  derived  the  mos 
assistance,  are  George  Pray  (Dissertationes  and  Annales  veterum  Hun 
garorum,  <S:c.,  Yindobons,  1775,  in  folio)  and  Stephen  Katona,  (Hist 
Critica  Ducum  et  Begum  Hungarian  Stirpis  ArpadianiB,  PsBstini,  1778— 
1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo.)  The  first  embraces  a  large  and  often  conjec- 
tural space ;  the  latter,  b^  his  learning,  judgment,  and  perspicuity,  do- 
serves  the  name  of  a  critical  historian.* 


**  CkuBpaFe  Engel  Geschichte  des  Unff  riscben  Eeicba  and  seuier  Neben 
lander,  nalle,  1797,  and  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  Magyaren,  ^Wien,  1828.  In 
an  appendix  to  the  latter  work  will  be  found  a  brief  abstract  of  the  specula- 
tions (for  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  more)  which  have  been  advanced  h^ 
Che  learned,  on  the  origii)  of  the  Magyar  and  Hungarian  nsuoc  Oompan 
yttA.  vi.  p.  35,  note.— M. 
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in  the  Tartar  war;  that  the  truth  or  £otion  of  their  nuik 
Bongs  is  long  since  forgotten ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  a 
rude  chronicle"  must  be  painfully  reconciled  with  the  con- 
temporary  though  foreign  inteUigenoe  of  the  impetkl  geog- 
rapher.'®  Magiar  is  the  national  and  oriental  de^ominatiop 
of  the  Hungarians;  but,  among  the  tribes  of  Scythia,  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under  the  proper, and  pecu- 
liar name  of  Turks,  as  the  descendants  of  that  mighty  peopU 
who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from  China  to  the  Volga. 
The  Pannonian  colony  pres^ved  a  oorrespondence  of  trade 
and  amity  with  the  eastern  Turks  on  the  confines  of  Persia  * 
and  after  a  separation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  yeara,  the 
missionaries  of  the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited 
their  ancient  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  They 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people  of  Pagans  and  Sav- 
ages who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians ;  conversed  in 
their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tradition  of  their  .long-losi 
brethren,  and  listened  with  amazement  to  the  marvellous  tal« 
of  their  new  kingdom  and  religion.  The  zeal  of  conversioi 
was  animated  by  the  interest  of  ^nsanguinity ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  their  princes  had  formed  the  generous,  though 
fruitless,  design  of  replenishing  the  solitude  of  Pannonia  by 
this  domestic  colony  from  the  heart  of  Tartary.'^  From  Hm 
primitive  country  Uiey  were  driven  to  the  West  by  the  tide 
of  war  and  emigration,  by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant 
tribes,  who  at  the  same  time  we're  fugitives  and  conquerors.* 

'*  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  King  Bela. 
Eatooa  has  assigned  him  to. the  xiith  century^  and  defends  his  charac- 
ter against  the  hvpercriticiam  of  Fraj.  This  rude  annalist  must  have 
transcribed  some  historical  records,  smce  he  could  affirm  with  dignity, 
rejectis  falsis  fabulis  rusticorum,  et  garrulo  cantti  joculatorum.  In  the 
xHh  century,  these  fobles  were  collected  by  Thurotzius,  and  embel- 
lished by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  in  the 
Hist  Critica  Ducum,  p.  7 — 83. 

**  See  Oonstantine  de  Administrando  Imperio,  c.  8,  4, 13,  38 — 42. 
Eatona  has  nicely  fired  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years  949, 
960,  951,  (p.  4 — 7.)  The  critical  historian  (p.  84—107)  endeavors  to 
prove  the  existence,  uid  to  relate  the  actions,  .of  a  first  dt^e  Almusi 
the  father  of  Arpad,  who  is  tacitly  rejected  by  Constantine. 

**  Pray  (Dissert  p.  37 — 39,  Ac.)  produces  and  illustrates  the  origi- 
nal passages  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfinius  and  .^neas  Syl- 
viuB 

*  In  the  deserts  to  the  sootb-east  of  Astrakhan  have  been  foond  tht 
ruioa  oi  a  city  named  Madchar,  which  proves  the  leaidence  of  the  Smgt 
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Beaaon  or  fortune  directed  their  oourse  towards  the  frontiera 
of  the  Roman  empire:  they  halted  in  the  usual  stations 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  and  in  the  territories  of 
Moscow,  Ejow,  and  MoUavia,  some  vestiges  have  been  dis- 
covered of  their  temporary  residence.  In  this  long  and  vari- 
ous peregrination,  they  could  not  always  escape  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger ;  and  the  purity  of  their  blocnd  was  improved 
or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race :  from  a  motive 
of  compulsion,  or  choice,  several  tribes  of  the  Ohazars  were 
associated  to  the  standard  of  their  ancient  vassals ;  introduced 
tho  use  of  a  second  language ;  and  obtained  by  their  superior 
renown  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  front  of  battle.  The 
military  force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies  marched  in  seven 
equal  and  artificial  divisions;  each  division  was  formed  of 
thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftynseven  warriors,  and 
the  prop<^tion  of  women,  children,  and  servants,  supposes  and 
requires  at  least  a  million  of  emigrants.  Their  public  counsels 
were  directed  by  seven  vayvodn^  or  hereditary  ehiefe;  but 
the  experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recommended  the  more 
»mple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single  person.  The 
sceptre,  which  had  been  declined  by  the  modest  Lebedias,  was 
granted  to  the  birth  or  merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad,  and 
Uie  authority  of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Gfaazars  confirmed 
the  engagement  of  the  prince  and  people ;  of  the  people  to 
obey  his  commands,  of  the  prince  to  consult  their  happiness 
and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  reasonably  content,  if  the 
penetration  of  modem  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and 
larger  prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hungarian 
language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulated,  among  the 
Sclavonian  dialects ;  but  it  bears  a  close  and  clear  affinity  to 
the  idioms  <A  the  Fennic  race,"  of  an  obsolete  and  savage 

*'^—        ■   ■   ■     — ^ _^^ ^^ . . . ^  iw— 

*'  Fischer  in  the  Qiuestiones  PetropoHtaiuB,  de  Origine  Uogroriim, 
and  Pray,  Dissertat  I  iL  iil  <&a,  have  drawn  up  several  comparative 
tables  of  the  Hungarian  with  the  Fennic  dialects,  llie  affinity  is  in- 
deed striking,  but  the  lists  are  short ;  the  wwds  are  purposely  chosen ; 
and  I  read  in,  the  learned  Bayer,  (Comment  Academ.  Petropol.  torn. 


rians  or  Magiar  in  those  regions.    Precis  de  la  Geog.  Univ.  par  Malte  Bran, 
rol.  i.  p.  353. — G. 

This  is  contested  by  Klaproth  in  his  Travels,  c.  xxi.  Madschar,  (he  states) 
bi  old  Tartar,  means  "stone  building."  This  was  a  Tartar  city  meatioiiM 
«v  Um  KahPuetaa  'writera.<-*IC 
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race,  which  formerly  occupied  the  northern  r^ions  of  Asia 
and  Europe.*  The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri  or  Igours  is 
found  on  the  western  confines  of  China ;  *'  their  migration  to 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evidence ;  *^  a 
similar  name  and  language  are  detected  in  the  sduthetn  paits 
of  Siberia ;  **  and  the  remains  of  the  Fennic  tribes  are  widely, 
chough  thinly  scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  Oby  to  the 
shores  of  Lapland.'*  The  consanguinity  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Laplanders  would  display  the  poweHul  energy  of  climate 
on  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  the  lively  contrast  be 
tween  the  bold  adventurers  who  are  intoxicated  with  the  wines 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  wretched  fi^tives  who  are  immersed 
beneath  the  snows  of  the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  fiieedom 
have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too  often  the  unsuccessful, 
passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul  and  body.'^  Extreme  cold 
has  diminished  the  stature  and  congealed  the  £iieultie6  of  the 
Laplanders ;  and  the  arctic  tribes^  alone  amot^  the  sons  of 
men,  are  ignorant  of  war,  and  unconscious  of  htiman  blood ; 


z.  p.  374,)  that  although  the  HuDgarian  has  adopted  many  Fennic 
words,  (immmeras  voces,)  it  essentiaB^  differs  toto  genio  et  natura. 

"  in  the  religion  of  Tur&n,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described 
by  the  Ohinese  Geographers,  (Gaubil,  Hist  da  Grand  Gengiscan,  p. 
13 ;  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii  p.  81,  ^) 

'^  Hist  G^n^alogique  des  Tartars,  par  Abolghazi  Bahadur  Khaa, 
partie  il  p.  90 — 98. 

'•  In  their  journey  to  Pekin,  both  Isbrand  Ives  (Harris's  OollectioL 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol  ii.  p.  920,  921)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol  i. 
p.  174)  found  the  Yogulitz  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tobolsky.  By  the 
tortures  of  the  etymological  art,  Ugvr  and  Vogul  are  reduced  to  the 
same  name ;  the  circumjacent  mountfuns  really  bear  the  appellation 
of  Ugrian;  and  of  aU  the  Fennic  dialects,  the  Yogulian  is  the  nearest 
to  the  Hungarian,  (Fisdier,  Dissert  i  p.  20 — 30.  Pray.  Dissert,  il  p. 
81—84.) 

^*  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  race  are  described  in  the  curious 
work  of  M.  Leveque,  (Hist  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  de  la 
Bussie,  torn.  u.  p.  361 — 661.) 

"  lliis  TOcture  of  the  Himgariana  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  p.  796—801,  and  the  Latin  Annals,  which 
are  alleged  by  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Mnratori,  A.  D.  889,  <fe& 


*  The  connection  between  the  Magyar  langoase  and  that  of  the  Tinns  it 
yw  almost  g|enerally  admitted.  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  168,  ire,  Ifalio 
Bran,  torn.  vi.  p.  723,  &c. — M. 
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ft  happy  ignorancD,  if  reason  and  virtue  were  the  guardians 
of  their  peace  I " 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  Imperial  author  of  the  Tactics,"* 
that  all  the  Scythian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  their 
pastoral  and  military  life,  that  they  all  practised  the  same 
means  of  subsistence,  and  employed  the  same  instruments  of 
destruction.  But  he  adds,  tiiat  the  two  nations  of  Bnlgarians 
and  Hnn^rians  were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and  similar 
to  each  other  in  the  improvements,  however  rude,  of  their 
discipline  and  government:  their  visible  likeness  determines 
Leo  to  confound  his  friends  and  enemies  in  one  common  de- 
scription ;  and  the  picture  may  be  heightened'  by  some  strokes 
from  their  contemporaries  of  the  tenSi  century.  Except  the 
merit  and  fame  of  military  prowess,  all  that  is  valued  by 
mankind  appeared  vile  and  contemptible  to  these  Barbarians, 
whose  native  fierceness  was  stimulated  l^  the  consciousness 
of  numbers  and  freedom.  The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were 
'>f  leather,  their  garments  of  far ;  they  shaved  their  hair,  and 
scarified  their  faces:  in  speech  they  were  slow,  in  action 
prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious;  and  they  shared  the  common 
reproach  of  Barbanans,  too  ignorant  to  conceive  the  impor- 
tance of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate  the  breach  of 
their  most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity  has  been 
praised ;  yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they  had 
never  known  ;  whatever  they  saw  they  coveted ;  their  desires 
were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was  the  hand  of  vio- 
.  lence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of  a  pastoral  nation,  I 
have  recalled  a  long  description  of  the  economy,  the  warfare, 
and  the  government  that  prevail  in  that  state  of  society ;  X 

**  BuffoD,  Hist  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  6,  in  12mo.  Gustams  Adol- 
phus  attempted,  without  suocess,  to  rorm  a  regiment  of  Laplanders. 
Grotius  says  of  these  arctic  tribes,  arma  arcus  et  pharetra,  sed  adrer- 
8118  feras,  (AnnaL  L  iv.  p.  286;)  and  attempts,  alter  the  manner  of 
Tacitus,  to  vamish  with  philosophy  their  brutal  ignorance. 

^'  Leo  has  observed,  that  the  government  of  the  Tarks  was  mo- 
narchical, and  that  their  punishments  were  rigorous,  (Tactia  p.  896^ 
dfretveU  koI  0aptias.)  Rhegino  (in  Ohron.  A.  D.  889)  mentions  theft  as 
a  capital  crime,  and  his  jurisprudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original  code 
of  St.  Stephen,  (A  D.  1016.)  If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose,  or  a  fine  of  five  heifers ;  for 
Ihe  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  or  a  similar  fine ;  for  the  third, 
with  death ;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  till  the  fourth  ofi^ce,  at 
his  first  penalty  was  the  loss  of  liberty,  (Eatona,  Hist  Begum  Hungar 
torn.  i.  p.  231,  282.) 
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may  lidd)  that  to  fishing,  as  well  as  to  the  ehase,  the  Hunga- 
rians were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence  ;  and  sinoo 
they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they  must,  at  least  in  their 
new  settlements,  have  sometimes  practised  a  slight  and  un- 
skilful  husbandry.  In  their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their 
eipeditions,  the  host  was  accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep 
and  oxen  which  increased  the  doud  of  formidable  dust,  and 
afforded  a  constant  and  wholesale  supply  of  milk  and  animal 
food.  A  plentiful  command  of  forage  was  the  first  care  of 
the  general,  and  if  the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their 
pastures,  the  hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of  danger 
and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that  over- 
spread the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a  nocturnal  surprise, 
had  not  a  still  wider  circuit  been  occupied  by  their  light 
cavalry,  perpetually  ia  motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Roman 
tactics,  they  adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  the  hel- 
met of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron  breastplate  of  his  steed :  but 
their  native  and  deadly  weapon  was  the  Tartar  bow :  from  the 
earliest  in&ncy  their  children  and  servants  were  exercised 
in  the  double  science  of  archery  and  horsemanship ;  their 
arm  w/is  strong ;  their  aim  was  sure ;  and  in  the  most  rapid 
career,  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves  backwards,  and 
to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open  combat, 
in  secret  ambush,  in  flight,  or  pursuit,  they  were  equally  for- 
midable; an  appearance  of  order  was  maintained  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards  by  the 
impatient  pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.  They  pursued, 
headlong  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries ; 
but,  if  they  Qed,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardor  of  a 
pursuing  foe  was  checked  and  chastised  by  the  same  habits 
of  irregular  speed  and  sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of 
rictory,  they  astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the 
rounds  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Dane :  mercy  they  rarely 
eked,  and  more  rarely  bestowed  :  both  sexes ,  were  accused 
-iS  equally  inaccessible  to  pity,  and  their  appetite  for  raw 
iiesh  might  countenance  the  popular  tale,  that  they  drank  the 
blood,  and  lasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain.  Yet  the  Hun- 
garians wer^  not  devoid  of  those  principles  of  justice  and 
bumanity,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom.  The 
license  of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by  laws 
and  punishments ;  and  in  the  security  of  an  open  camp,  theft 
la  the  most  tempting  and  most  dangerous  offence.    Among 
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the  Barbarians  there  were  manj,  whose  spontaoeoiis  yirtoe 
supplied  their  laws  and  corrected  their  manners,  who  perform- 
e<l  the  duties,  and  sympathized  with  the  affections,  of  social 
life. 

After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory,  the  Turkish 
hordes  approached  the  common  hmits  of  the  French  and  By- 
zantine empires.  Their  first  conquests  and  final  settlements 
extended  on  either  side  of  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  below 
Belgrade,  and  beyond  the  measure  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Pannonia,  or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.**  That  ample 
and  fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a  Scla- 
vonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by  the  invaders  into 
the  compass  of  a  narrow  province.  Charlemagne  had  stretch- 
ed a  vague  and  nominal  empire  as  fisir  as  the  edge  of  Transyl- 
vania ;  but,  after  the  fiulure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of 
Moravia  forgot  their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the  monarchs 
of  Oriental  France.  The  bastard  Arnulph  was  provoked  to 
invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks :  they  rushed  through  the  real 
or  figurative  wall,  which  his  indiscretion  had  thrown  open ; 
and  the  king  of  Germany  has  been  justly  reproached  as  a 
traitor  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  of  the  Christians. 
During  the  life  of  Arnulph,  the  Hungarians  were  checked  by 
gratitude  or  fear ;  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  son  Lewis  they 
discovered  and  invaded  Bavaria  ;  and  such  was  their  Scythian 
speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  was  strippei^ 
and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of  Augsburgh  the  Christiana 
maintained  their  advantage  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day . 
they  were  deceived  and  vanquished  by  the  flying  stratagems 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread  over  the 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  «and  the  Hun- 
garians" promoted  the  reign  of  anarchy,  by  forcing  the 
stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vassals  and  fortify  theii 
castles.  The  origin  of  walled  towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calam- 
itous period;  nor  could  any  distance  be  secure  against  an 
enemy,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  laid  in  ashes  the  Hel- 
vetian monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  city  of  Bremen,  on  th€ 
shores  of  the  northern  ocean.     Above  thirty  years  the  Ger- 

'"  See  Kato&a,  Hist  Dacam  Hangar,  p.  821 — S52. 

*^  HuDgarorum  gens,  cujiis  omnes  fere  nationes  expertsB  sievitiui::!, 
&c^  is  the  preface  of  Liutprand,  (L  i.  c.  2,)  who  frequently  expatiatei 
on  the  calamities  of  his  own  times.  See  1.  i.  c.  5, 1.  iL  c  1,  2,  4,  5,  6 
7 ;  L  ill  c.  1,  (kc,  1.  v.  c.  8,  16,  in  Legat  p.  485.  His  colors  are  glaring 
but  bis  chronology  mast  be  rectified  by  Pagi  and  Muratori. 
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iDailic  empire,  or  kingdom,  was  subject  to  tbe  ignominy  of 
tribute;  and  resistance  was  disarmed  by  tbe  menace,  the 
serious  and  effectual  menace  of  dragging  tbe  women  and 
children  ^nto  captivity,  and  of  slaughtering  the  males  above 
the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
follow  the  Hungarians  beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  I  must  observe 
with  surprise,  that  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were 
blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind  her  Pyrenees, 
was  astonished  at  the  approach  of  these  formidable  stran- 
^rs.*'  The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their  early  inroads ; 
but  from  their  camp  on  the  Brenta,  they  beheld  with  some 
terror  the  apparent  strength  and  populousness  of  the  new 
discovered  country*  They  requested  leave  to  retire  ;  their 
request  was  proudly  rejected  by  the  Italian  king  ;  and  the 
lives  of  twenty  thousand  Christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
obstinacy  and  rashness.  Among  the  cities  of  the  West,  the 
royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  iame  and  splendor ;  and  the 
preeminence  of  Rome  itself  was  only  deriv^  from  the  reHcs 
of  the  apostles.  The  Hungarians  appeared;  Pavia  was  in 
flames;  forty-three  churches  were  consumed;  and,  after  the 
massacre  of  the  people,  they  spared  about  two  hundred 
wretches  who  had  gathered  some  bushels  of  gold  and  silvei 
(a  vague  exaggeration)  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try. In  these  annual  excursions  from^  the  Alps  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Home  and  Oapua,  the  churches,  that  yet  escaped, 
resounded  with  a  fearful  litany:  ^^O,  save  and  deliver  us 
from  the  arrows  of  the  Hungarians  P  But  the  saints  were 
deaf  or  inexorable ;  and  Hie  torrent  rolled  forwards,  till  it  was 
stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria.**    A  composition 

"  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zoltan,  and  Tozas,  are  criti* 
callj  illustrated  by  Eatona,  (Hist  Ducum,  <fec.  p.  10'7^99.)  His  dili- 
gence has  searched  both  natives  and  foreigners ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of 
nnscfaief,  or  glory,  I  have  been  able^to  add  tbe  destruction  of  Bremei\, 
(Adam  Bremenais,  i  48.) 

**  Huratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  danger  and  re- 
sources of  Modena.  The  citizens  besought  St  Geminianus,  their  pa- 
tron^  to  avert,  by  his  intercession,  the  roMei,  flagellum^  <Scc. 

Nunc  te  rogamtu,  licet  aeryl  peasimi, 
Ab  Ung»t>ram  ooe  defendas  Jacnlis. 

The  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominoa 

serenes,  (Antiqnitat  Ital.  Med  Mn^  torn.  i.  dissertat  i  p.  21,  22,)  and 

the  song  of  the  nightly  watch  is  not  without  elegance  or  use,  (torn,  iii 

dis.  xL  p.  709.)    The  Italian  annalist  has  accurately  traced  ihe  seriei 

of  ihfiir  inroad,  (AnnaU  d'  Italia,  torn,  yii  p.  865,  867,  89S,  40U  487 

440^  torn.  yiii.  p^  19, 41,  52,  t&c) 

8* 
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was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head  of  each  Italian  subject ; 
and  ten  bushels  of  silver  were  poured  forth  in  the  Turkish 
camp.  But  falsehood  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  violence; 
and  the  robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of  the 
assessment  and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On  the  side  of  the 
East,  the  Hungarians  were  opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by  the 
equal  arms  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  faith  forbade  an  alhance 
with  the  Pagans,  and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  barrier  was  overturned  ;  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks ;  and 
one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike  a  battle-axe 
into  the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  the  Greeks 
diverted  the  assault;  but  the  Hungarians  might  boast,  in  their 
retreat,  that  they  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bul- 
garia and  the  majesty  of  the  Caesars.**  The  remote  and  rapid 
operations  of  the  same  campaign  appear  to  magnify  the  power 
and  numbers  of  the  Turks ;  but  their  courage  is  most  deserving 
of  praise,  since  a  light  troop  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse 
would  often  attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring  inroads  to 
the  gates  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople.  At  this  disas- 
trous sera  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted 
by  a  triple  scourge  from  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South : 
the  Norman,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen,  sometimes  trod 
the  same  ground  of  desolation ;  and  these  savage  foes  might 
have  been  compared  by  Homer  to  the  two  lions  growling  over 
the  carcass  of  a  mangled  stag.** 

The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom  was  achieved 
by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Grcat^ 
who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  forever  broke  the  power  of 
the  Hungarians.**    The  valiant  Henry  was  roused  from  a 


**  Both  the  Hangar'um  and  Rusaian  annals  suppose,  that  they  he> 
sieged,  or  attacked,  or  insulted  Constantinople,  (Pray,  dissertai  x.  pi, 
2S9.  Eatona,  Hist  Dacom,  p.  354 — 360 ;)  and  the  fiict  is  almost  catt- 
fessed  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  (Leo  €h*ainmaticas,  p.  506.  Ce« 
drenns,  torn.  ii.  p.  629 :)  yet,  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied 
or  doubted  by  the  critical  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of  Behk 
Their  scepticism  is  meritorious;  they  could  not  safely  transcribe  or 
believe  the  mstiGorum  fiibulas:  but  Katona  might  have  given  dma 
atientioQ  to  the  evidence  of  liatprand,  Bulgarorum  gentem  atque 
^"meorum  tributariam  fecerant,  (Hist  L  il  c  4,  p.  435.) 

*Aft^to  mvaotrrtt  iilym  foviowrt  ftaxtv6op.       Wad,  xvL  tSflL 
**  They  are  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Katona,  (Hist  IHh 
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bed  of  sickness  by  the  invasion  of  big  country ;  but  bis  mind 
was  vigorous  and  bis  prudence  successful.  "My  com- 
pJEinions,"  said  be,  on  the  morning  of  tbe  combat,  "  maintain 
your  ranks,  receive  on  your  bucklers  tbe  first  arrows  of  tbe 
ragans,  and  prevent  tbeir  second  discbarge  by  tbe  equal  and 
rapid  career  of  your  lances."  They  obeyed  and  conquered : 
and  tbe  historical  picture  of  tbe  castle  of  Merseburgb  ex- 
pressed tbe  features,  or  at  least  tbe  character,  of  Henry,  who, 
in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted  to  tbe  finer  arts  the  per- 
petuity of  his  name.''  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Turks  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword  invaded  the 
empire  of  bis  son ;  and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest 
estimate,  at  one  hundred  thousand  horse.  They  were  invited 
by  domestic  faction  ;  tbe  gates  of  Germany  were  treacherously 
unlocked;  and  they  spread,  far  beyond  tbe  Rhine  and  tbe 
Meuse,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.  But  tbe  vigor  and  pru- 
dence of  Otho  dispelled  tbe  conspiracy ;  the  princes  were 
made  sensible  that  unless  they  were  true  to  each  other,  their 
religion  and  country  were  irrecoverably  lost ;  and  tbe  national 
powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburgh.  They 
marched  and  fought  in  eight  legions,  according  to  tbe  division 
of  provinces  and  tribes;  the  first,  second,  and  third,  were 
composed  of  Bavarians  ;  the  fourth,  of  Franconians  ;  the  fifth, 
of  Saxons,  under  tbe  immediate  command  of  the  monarch ; 
tbe  sixth  and  seventh  consisted  of  Swabians ;  and  tbe  eighth 
legion,  of  a  thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  tbe  host. 
The  resources  of  discipline  and  valor  were  fortified  by  the  arts 
of  superstition,  which,  on  this  occasion,  may  deserve  the  epithets 
of  generous  and  salutary.    Tbe  soldiers  were  purified  with  a 

cum,  p.  860 — 368,  427-7470.)  'Liutprand  (1.  ii.  c.  8,  9)  is  the  best  evi- 
dence for  the  former,  and  Witichind  (AnnaL  Saxon.  1.  iii.)  of  the  latter ; 
but  the  critical  historian  will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior, 
which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Jaz-berid. 

"  Hunc  vero  triumphum,  tam  laude  quam  memorii  dignum,  ad 
Meresborgtim  rez  in  superiori  coenaculo  domtls  per  Zuypa^^uv,  id  est, 

{>icturam,  notari  prascepit^  adeo  ut  rem  veram  potius  quam  verisimi- 
em  videas:  a  nigh  encomium,  (Liutprand,  1.  ii.  c  9.)  Another 
palace  in  Germany  had  been  painted  with  hoW  subjects  by  the  order 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  Muratori  maj  justly  affirm,  nulla  sascula  fuere 
in  quibus  piotores  desiderati  fuerint,  (Antiquitat  Ital.  Medii  JBvi, 
torn,  ii  dissert  xziv.  p.  860,  861.)  Our-  domestic  claims  to  antiquity 
of  ignorance  and  original  imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words) 
■re  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  (Anecdotes  or  Painting,  voL  L  p 
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fast;  the  camp  w&s  blessed  with  the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  ;  and  the  Christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the  sword 
of  Oonstantine,  grasped  the  invincible  spear  of  Charlemagne, 
and  waved  the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  the  praefect  of  the  The- 
basan  legion.  But  his  firmest  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
holy  lance,*'  whose  point  was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross,  and  which  his  father  had  extorted  from  the  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, by  the  threats  of  war,  and  the  gift  of  a  province.  The 
Hungarians  were  expected  in  the  front ;  they  secretly  passed 
tlie  Lech,  a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube ;  turned 
the  rear  of  the  Cliristian  army ;  plundered  the  baggage,  and 
disordered  the  legion  of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  The  battle 
was  restored  by  the  Franconians,  whose  duke,  the  valiant 
Conrad,  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  h- 
tigues  :  the  Saxons  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king ;  and 
his  victory  surpassed,  in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians 
was  still  greater  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action ;  they  were 
encompassed  by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria ;  and  their  past  cruel- 
ties excluded  them  from  the  hope  of  mercy.  Three  captive 
princes  were  hanged  at  Ratisbon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners 
was  slain  or  mutilated,  and  the  fugitives,  who  presumed  to 
appear  in  the  face  of  their  country,  were  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting poverty  and  disgrace.**  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  humbled,  and  the  most  accessible  passes  of  Hungary 
were  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Adversity  suggested 
the  counsels  of  moderation  and  peace :  the  robbers  of  the 
West  acquiesced  in  a  sedentary  life ;  and  the  next  generation 
was  taught,  by  a  discerning  prince,  that  far  more  might  be 
gained  by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a 
fruitful  soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic  blood, 
was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scythian  or  Sclavonian 
origin  ;**  many  thousands  of  robust  and  industrious  captives 

••  See  Baronius,  AnnaL  Eocles.  A.  D.  929,  No.  2 — 6.  The  l&nce  of 
Christ  is  taken  from  the  best  evidence,  Liutprand,  (1.  ir.  t,  12, J  Sige- 
bert,  and  the  Acts  of  St.  Gerard :  but  the  other  military  relics  aepeod 
OD  the  faith  of  the  Gesta  Anglorum  post  Bedam,  L  ii.  c  8. 

*'  Katona,  Hist  Ducum  Huogarias,  p.  500,  <&c 

*^  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Chassars,  or 
Oabari,  who  joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march,  (Oonstant  de 
Admin.  Imp.  c.  39,  40,  p.  108,  109.)  2.  The  Jazyges,  Moravians,  and 
Bicoli,  whom  they  found  in  the  land ;  the  last  were  perhaps  a  rem- 
nnt  of  the  Huns  of  Attila,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  guard  of 
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haa  been  imported  from  all  the  countries  of  £urope;**  and 
after  the  marriage  of  Geisa  with  a  Bavarian  princess,  he  bo* 
stowed  honors  and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany.^'  Th6 
son  of  Geisa  was  invested  with  the  regal  title,  and  the  hous« 
of  Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary. But  the  freebom  Barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  thi 
lustre  of  the  diadem,  and  the  people  asserted  their  indefeasi- 
ble right  of  choosing,  deposing,  and  punishing  the  hereditary 
iervant  of  the  state. 

IIL  The  name  of  Eussiaks*'  was  first  divulged,  in  the 


the  borders.  8.  The  Rossiana,  who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  im- 
parted a  general  name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The  Bulgarians, 
whose  diiefs  (A;  D.  956)  were  invited,  cmn  magni  multitudine  His- 
makelitaruim.  Had  any  of  those  Sdavonians  embraced  the  Mahom- 
etan religion?  6.  The  Bisseni  and  Oumans,  a  mixed  multitude  of 
Patzinacites,  Uzi,  Cbazai's,  &c.,  who  had  spread  to  the  Lower  Danube. 
The  last  ccdony  of  40,000  Oumans,  A.  D.  1289,  was  received  and  con- 
verted by  the  kings  of  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that  tribe  a  new 
regal  appellation,  (Pray,  Dissert  vi  vil  p.  109 — 178.  Katona,  Hist. 
Ducum,  p.  96--r99,  259—264,  476,  479—488,  &a) 

*^  Christiani  autem,  quorum  jmrs  major  populi  est,  qui  ex  omni 
parte  mundi  illuc  tracti  sunt  captivi.  So,  Such  was  the  language  of 
rlligrinus,  the  first  missionary  who  entered  Hungary,  A.  D.  978.  Pars 
major  is  strong.    Hist  Ducum,  p.  617. 

-  The  fideles  Teutonid  of  Geisa  are  authenticated  in  old  charters : 
and  Eatona,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  fair  estimate  of  these 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian  Ranzanns, 
(Hist  Critic.  Ducum.  p,  667 — 681.) 

**  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form, 
Fcix,  as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  whioi  many  fanciful  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  a 
dissertation  de  Originc  Bussorum  (Comment  Academ.  P^tropolitana, 
tom.  viii.  p.  888—486)  l>y  Theophilus  Sigefrid  Bayer,. a  learned  Ger- 
man«  who  spent  his  Ufe  and  labors  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A  geo- 
graphical tract  of  D'Anville,  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  son  Origine,  et  ses 
Accroissemens,  (Paris,  1772,  in  12mo.,)  has  likewise  been  of  use.* 


*  The  later  antiquarians  of  Rdssia  and  Germanj  appear  to  aqoiesce  in 
the  authority  of  the  monk  Nestsr,  the  earliest  annalist  of  Enssia,  who 
Aerires  the  Russians,  or  Vareqaes,  fix)m  Bcandinavia.  The  names  of  the 
first  ibimders  of  the  Russian  mpnarchy  are  Scandinavian  or  Norman. 
Their  language  (according  to  Const  Forphyrog.  de  Adminlstrat  Imper. 
c.  9)  differed  essentiaUy  from  the  Sclavoman.  The  author  of  the  Annals 
of  St  Bertin,  who  first  names  the  Russians  (Rhos)  in  the  year  839  of  his 
Annals,  assigns  them  Sweden  for  their  country.  So  Liutprand  calls  the 
Russians  the  same  people  as  the  Normans.  The  Fins,  JLaplanders,  and 
gsthonians,  call  the  Swedes^  to  the  present  dav,  BootSi  Rootsi,  Ruotzi, 
Uootslaue.  See  Thunman,  Untersnchungen  uber  der  Qeschichte  -der 
Cstlichen  Europaischen  Yolkor,  p.  374.    Gatterer,  Conan.  Societ  Beg 
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ninth  century,  by  an  embassy  of  Theophilite,  emperor  of  th« 
East,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West,  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne. The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by  the  envoys  of 
the  great  duke,  or  chagan,  or  czar,  of  the  Ikissians.  In  tlieii 
journey  to  Constantinople,  they  had  traversed  many  hostile 
nations;  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the  dangers  of  their  re- 
turn, by  requesting  the  French  monarch  to-transport  them  by 
Bea  to  their  native  country.  A  closer  examination  detected 
their  origin :  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Swedes  and  Nor- 
mans, whose  name  was  already  odious  and  formidable  in 
France ;  and.  it  might  justly  be  apprehended,  that  these  Rus- 
sian strangers  were  not  the  messengers  of  peace,  but  the 
emissaries  of  war.  They  were  detained,  while  the  Greeks 
were  dismissed ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count, that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospitality  or  prudence, 
according  to  the  interest  of  both  empires.^*  This  Scandina- 
vian origin  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the  princes,  of  Russia, 
may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national  annals^* 
and  the  general  history  of  the  North.  The  Normans,  who 
had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  military 
enterprise.  The  vast,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  populous  regions 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  crowded  with  inde- 
pendent chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers,  who  sighed  in 
the  laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue, 
of  the  Scandinavian  youth.      Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate 

*'  See  the  entire  passage  (dignum,  says  Bayer,  ut  aureis  in  tabulis 
figatur)  in  the  Annales  Berttniani  Francorum,  (in  Script  ItaL  Mura- 
tori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i  p.  525,)  A.  D.  839,  twenty-two  years  before  the 
lera  of  Ruric.  In  the  xth  century,  Liutprand  (Hist.  1.  y.  c.  6)  epeaks 
of  the  RusMans  and  Normans  as  the  same  Aquilonares  homines  of  a 
red  complexion. 

*^  My  knowledge  of  these  anni^  is  drawn  from  M.  LevSque,  His- 
toire  de  Russie.  Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists, 
was  a  monk  of  Ei^w,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  xiith  century ; 
but  his  Chronicle  was  obscure,  till  it  was  published  at  Petersburgh, 
1767,  in  4to.  Lev^que,  Hist,  de  Russie,  tom.  I  p.  zvL  OoxeVi 
Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  184.* 


Bcient  Gotting.  xiii.  p.  126.    Schlozer,  in  his  Nestor.  Koch.  Revolut.  de 
I'Earope,  vol.  i.  p.  60.    Malte-Bran,  Oeograph.  voL  vi.  p.  378. — M. 

*  The  late  M.  Schlozer  has  translated  and  added  a  commentanr  to  the 
*<  Annfl^  of  Nestor;"  and  his  work  is  the  nune  from  which  henoenrth  tlM 
hUtorj  of  the  North  must  be  drawn.--Q. 
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a&d  narrow  limits,  th^  started  from  the  banquet,  grasped 
their  arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels,  and 
explored  every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settlement. 
The  Baltic  was  the  first  scene  of  their  naval  achievements 
they  visited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent  residence  of  Fennic 
and  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  the  primitive  Russians  of  the  Lake 
Ladoga  paid  a  tribute,  the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these 
strangers,  whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of  Varan^ns  ** 
or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms,  discipline,  and  re- 
nown, commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the  natives.  In 
their  wars  against  the  more  inland  savages,  the  Varangians 
condescended  to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiliaries,  and  gradual- 
ly, by  choice  or  conquest,  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people 
whom  they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny  was 
expelled,  their  valor  was  again  recalled,  till  at  length  Ruric, 
a  Scandinavian  chief,  became  the  father  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  His  brothers  extended 
his  influence:  the  example  of  service  and  usurpation  was 
imitated  by  his  companions  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual  methods  of 
war  and  assassination,  were  cemented  into  the  fabric  of  a 
powerful  monarchy. 

As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered  as 
aliens  and  conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Varan- 
gians, distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faithful  cap- 
tains, and  supplied  their  numbers  with  fresh  streams  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  Baltic  coast.*^  But  when  the  Scandina- 
vian chie&  had  struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the 
soil,  they  mingled  with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and 
language,  and  the  first  VTaladimir  had  the  merit  of  delivering 
his  country  from  these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  had  seat- 
ed him  on  the  throne ;  his  riches  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands ;  but  they  Ifstened  to  his  pleasing  advice,  that 
they  should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful,  but  a  more  wealthy, 
master ;  that  they  should  embark  for  Greece,  where,  instead 
of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold  would  be  the  recom- 

*'  TheophiL  Sig.  Bayer  de  Varagig,  (for  the  name  is  differently 
8pelt»)  m  Comment  AcadenL  PetropolitaniB,  torn.  iv.  p.  276 — 811. 

*^  Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiowand  Russia  were  still  guarded 
ex  fugitivorum  servorum  robore,  confluentium  et  maxime  Daoorum. 
Bayer,  who  quotes  (p.  292)  tiie  Chronicle  of  Dithmar  of  Merseburgh, 
obaarvefl,  that  it  wa«i  tmuaual  for  the  Qermans  to  enlist  in  a  fordgs 
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pense  of  their  service.  At  the  same  time,  tke  Itussian  priiioo 
admonbked  his  ByzantiDe  ally  to  disperse  and  employ,  to 
recompense  and  restrain,  these  impetuous  children  of  the 
North.  Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduce 
tion,  name,  and  character,  of  the  Varangians:  each  day 
they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem  ;  the  whole  body  was  as- 
sembled at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of  guafds; 
and  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  numerous  band  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  Island  of  Thule.  On  this  occasion,  the 
vague  appellation  of  Thule  is  applied  to  England ;  and  the 
new  Varangians  were  a  colony  pf  English  and  Danes  who 
fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits 
of  pilgrimage  and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries  of 
the  earth;  these  exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine 
court ;  and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of  the  empire, 
the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the  use  of  the  Danish 
or  English  tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double-edged 
battle-axes  on  their  shoulders,  they  attended  the  Greek  em- 
peror to  the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippodrome ;  he  slept 
and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard ;  and  the  keys  of  the 
palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital,  were  held  by  the  firm 
and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varangians.^' 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  ex 
tended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  andent  knowledge ;  and  the 
monarchy  of  the  Bussians  obtains  a  vast  and  conspicuous 
place  in  the  map  of  Constantine.^'  The  sons  c^  Buric  were 
masters  of  the  spacious  province  of  WolodQmir,  or  Moscow ; 
■»  .11.     I .  I    ,  I  .1 1    .  I      » II 

**  Ducange  has  collected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and 
history  of  the  Varangi  at  Constaotinople,  jfOlossar.  Med.  et  Infimaa 
Grascitatis,  sub  voce  Bapayyoi,  Med.  et  lanmse  Latinitatis,  sub  voce 
Vagri.  Not  ad  Alexiad.  Annas  Conmente,  p.  256,  25*7,  268.  .  Notes 
BUT  Yillehardouin,  p.  296 — 299.)  See  l&ewise  the  annotations  of 
Beiske  to  the  Oeremoniale  Auks  Byzani  of  Gonstantine,  torn,  ii  p. 
149,  150.  Saxo  G-rammatioos  ^irms  that  they  spoke  Danish;  but 
Godinus  maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  centm'y  in  the  use  of  their 
native  English :  rioXv^^povi^ovai  ol  ^dpayyoi  Kara  rfiv  -narpiov  yKdavav  airutv 
fiyoxtv  *lYK\tviffTi, 

*^  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  pro- 
duced by  the  emperor  Gonstantine  PorphyrogenituB,  (de  Admmistrat. 
Imperii,  c.  2,  p.  65,  56,  c.  9,  p.  59 — 61,  c  18,  p.  63— -67,  c.  87,  p.  106, 
c  42,  p.  112,  113,)  and  illustrated  by  the  diligence  of  Bayer,  (de 
Geographic  Russiss  vicinarumqne  B.egionum  circiter  A.  G.  948,  in 
Comment.  Academ.  Petropol  tom.  ix.  p.  867—422,  tom.  x.  p.  871— 
421,)  with  the  aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  B^issi^  3ciindi- 
■avia^dEC. 
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and,  if  they  were  ooDfined  on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the 
East,  their  western  frontier  in  those  early  days  was  enU&rged 
to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians.  Their 
northern  reign  ascended  above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude 
o?er  the  Hyperborean  regions,  which  &ncy  had  peopled  with 
monsters,  or  clouded  with  eternal  darkness.  To  the  south 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  approached 
with  that  river  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The 
tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered,  in  this  ample  circuit  were  obe- 
dient to  the  same  conqueror,  and  insensibly  blended  into  the 
same  nation.  The  language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonian ;  but  in  the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of 
speech  were  different  from  each  other ;  and,  as  tthe  Sclavo- 
nian prevailed  in  the  South,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
original  Russians  of  the  North,  the  primitive  subjects  of  the 
Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion  of  the  Fennic  race.  With 
the  emigration,  union,  or  dissolution,  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
the  loose  and  indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has 
continually  shifted.  But  the  most  ancient  map.  of  Russia 
affords  some  places  which  still  retain  their  name  ismd  position ; 
and  the  two  capitals,  Novogorod^  and  Kiow,"^  are  coeval 
with  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy.  Novogorod  had  not  yet 
deserved  the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alliance  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  which  diffused  the  streams  of  opulence  and  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Eiow  could  not  yet  boast  of  three 
hundred  churches,  an  innumerable  people,  and  a  degree 
of  greatness  and  splendor  which  was  compared  with  Constan- 
tinople by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  residence  of  the 
CsBsars.    In  their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no  more  than 


**  The  haughty  proverb,  **  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  No- 
vogorod  r  is  applied  by  M.  Levdque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  60) 
even  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Buric.  In  the  course  of 
his  history  he  frequently  celebrates  Siis  republic,  which  was  sup- 
pressed A.  D.  14*76,  (torn.  ii.  p.  252 — 266.)  That  accurate  traveller 
Adam  Olearius  describes  (in  1635)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and 
the  route  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors,  tom.  L  p.  123 
—129. 

*^  In  hac  magna  civitate,  qmc  est  caput  regni,  plus  trecentse  eccle- 
si8B  habentur  et  nundinaa  octo,  populi  etiam  ignota  manus  (Eggehar- 
dus  ad  A.  D.  1018,  apud  Bayer,  tom.  ix.  p.  412.)  He  likewise  quotes 
(torn.  z.  p.  897)  the  words  of  the  Saxon  annalist,  Cujus  (RtMaice) 
metropolis  est  Chive,  semula  sceptri  Constantinopolitani,  quca  est 
darissunum  decus  Grsecise.  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the  xitli 
century,  had  reached  the  German  and  Arabian  geographer*- 
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camps  or  fairs,  the  most  conveiiient  stations  in  which  the  Bar^ 
barians  might  assemble  for  the  occasional  business  of  war  or 
trade.  Yet  even  these  assemblies  announce  some  progress  in 
the  arts  of  society ;  a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  imported  from 
the  southern  provinces ;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise pervaded  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
me,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  days  of  idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic 
city  of  Julin  was  frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart  of  purchase  and  ex- 
change.*" From  this  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  the 
corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed  in  forty-three  days  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  most  distant  nations  were  inter- 
mingled, and  the  holy  groves  of  Curland  a/re  said  to  have 
been  decorated  with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold."  Between 
the  sea  and  Novogorod  an  easy  intercourse  was  discovered ; 
in  the  summer,  through  a  gulf,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable  river ; 
in  the  winter  season,  over  the  hard  and  level  surface  of  bound- 
less snows.  From  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  the  Rus- 
sians descended  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Borysthenes ; 
their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden  with  slaves  of  every 
age,  furs  of  every  species,  the  spoil  of  their  beehives,  and 
the  hi4^8  of  their  cattle ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  North 

''  In  Odorae  ostio  qua  Scythicas  alluit  paludes,  nobilissima  civitas 
Julinum,  celeberrimam,  Barbaris  et  Grsacis  qui  sunt  in  circuitii,  prss- 
Btans  stationem,  est  sane  maxima  omnium  quae  Europa  daudit  civi- 
tatum,  (Adam  Bremensis«  Hist.  Eocles.  p.  19;)  a  strange  exaggeration 
even  in  the  xith  century.  The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  I^seatic 
League,  are  carefully  treated  in  Anderson's  Historical  Deduction  of 
Commerce ;  at  least,  in  our  language,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  80  satisfactory.* 

**  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Situ  Danise,  p.  68,)  the  old 
Curland  extended  eight  days*  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  by  Peter 
Teutoburgicus,  (p.  68,  A.  D.  1326,)  Memel  is  defined  as  the  common 
frontier  of  Russia,  Curland,  and  Prussia.  Aurum  ibi  plurimum, 
(says  Adam,)  divinis  auguribus  atque  necromanticis  omnes  domus 
sunt  plensB  ....  a  toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  petuntur,  maxime  ab  His- 
panis  (forsan  Zupanis^  id  est  regulis  Lettoiviae)  et  Grsecis.  The  name 
of  Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion ; 
an  imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland, 
(Bayer,  tom.  x.  p.  378,  402,  Ac.  Grotius,  Prolegomen.  ad  Hist  Goth, 
p.  99.)  

*  The  hook  of  aathority  is  the  "  Geschiohte  des  Hanseatischen  Bondefl," 
•y  George  Sartorias,  Gottingen,  1803,  or  rather  the  later  edition  of  tbil 
work  by  M.  Lappenberg,  2  vols.  4to.,  Hamburgh,  1830. — M.  1845. 
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was  collected  and  dischaiged  in  the  magazines  of  Sow 
The  month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the  departure 
of  the  fleet :  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was  framed  into  the 
oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and  capacious  boats;  and 
they  proceeded  ?nthout  obstacle  down  the  Borysthenes,  as  far 
as  the  seven  or  thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  whidi  traverse  the 
bed,  and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the  more 
shallow  falls  it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  the  vessek ;  but  the 
deeper  cataracts  were  impassable;  and  the  mariners,  who 
dragged  their  vessels  and  their  slaves  six  miles  over  land, 
were  exposed  in  this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the 
desert*^  At  the  first  island  below  the  falls,  the  Russians 
celebrated  the  festival  of  their  escape :  at  a  second,  near  the 
month  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their  shattered  vesseb  for 
the  longer  and  more  perilous  voyage  of  the  Black.  Sea.  If 
they  steered  along  the  coast,  the  Danube  was  accessible ;  with 
a  fair  wind  they  could  reach  in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  the 
opposite  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Constantinople  admitted  the 
annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the  North.  They  returned 
at  the  stated  season  with  a  rich  cargo  of  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
the  manu&ctures  of  Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some 
of  their  countrymen  resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces ;  and 
the  national  treaties  protected  the  persons^  effects,  and  prin- 
leges,  of  the  Russian  merchant** 

But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened  foi 
the  benefit,  was  soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.  In 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  Russians  made 
four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constantinople :  the 
event  was  various,  but  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  object, 
were   the  same  in  these   naval   expeditions.**    The  Russian 

**  Coostactine  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the 
Russian  and  Sclavonic  names;  bnt  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the 
SJeor  de  Beauplan,  a  French  engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  course 
and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  or  Borvsthenes,  (Description  de 
V Ukraine,  Rouen,  1660,  a  thin  quarto;)  but  the  map  a  unluckily 
wanting  in  my  copy. 

**  Kestor,  apud  Levdqne,  Hist  de  Ruasie,  torn,  l  p.  78 — 80.  From 
the  Dnieper,  or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria, 
Chazaria,  and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how  ?  where  I  when  ?  May  we  not, 
instead  of  ^^vfxa,  read  Lvaytu/  (de  Administrat  Imp.  c  42  p.  113.) 
The  alteration  is  slight;  the  position  of  Suania,  between  Chazaria 
uid  Lazica,  is  perfeetly  suitable ;  and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the 
idth  century,  (Cedren.  torn,  il  p.  110.) 

**  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  ixth,  zth,  and  zi 
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traders  had  seen  the  magnificence,  and  tasted  the  Inxiirj  of 
the  city  of  the  Caesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty 
supply,  excited  the  desires  of  their  savage  countrymen :  they 
envied  the  gifts  of  nature  which  their  climate  denied ;  they 
coveted  the  works  of  art,  which  they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate 
and  too  indigent  to  purchase ;  the  Varangian  princes  unfurled 
the  hanners  of  piratical  adventure,  and  their  bravest  soldiers 
were  drawn  from  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  the  northern  isles 
of  the  ocean.*^  The  image  of  their  naval  armaments  was 
revived  in  the  last  century,  lb  the  fleets  of  the  Cossacks,  which 
issued  from  the  Borysthenes,  to  navigate  the  same  seas  for  a 
similar  purpose.'*  The  Greek  appellation  of  manoxyla,  or 
single  canoes,  might  justly  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  their 
vessels.  It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long  stem  of  a  beech  or 
willow,  but  the  slight  and  narrow  foundation  was  raised  and 
continued  on  either  side  with  planks,  till  it  attained  the  length 
of  sixty,  and  the  height  of  about  twelve,  feet.  These  boats 
were  built  without  a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders  and  a  mast ; 
to  move  with  sails  and  oars ;  and  to  contain  from  forty  to 
seventy  men,  with  their  arms,  and  provisions  of  fresh  water 
and  salt  fish.  The  first  trial  of  the  Russians  was  made  with 
two  hundred  boats ;  but  when  the  national  force  was  exerted, 
they  might  arm  against  Constantinople  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  not  much  inferior  to  the 
royal  navy  of  Agamemnon,  but  it  was  magnified  in  the  eye& 
of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  real  proportion  of  its  strength 
and  numbers.  Had  the  Greek  emperors  been  endowed  with 
foresight  to  discern,  and  vigor  to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might 
have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthe- 
nes. Their  indolence  abandoned  the  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the 
calamities  of  a  piratical  war,  which,  after  an  interval  of  six 
iiundred  years,  again  infested  the  Euxine ;  but  as  long  as  the 
capital  was  respected,  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province 
escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  prince  and  the  historian.  The 
storm  which  had  swept  along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trebizond, 

■  I  i^  I     ■■-»■'  l^^»^— ■    I  ,  ,1  ■■■Ml    ^MW      I  I  ^^^— ^— ^^1^»^^1^  ■■■«■■  IM^II  I  ■ 

centuries,  are  related  in  the  Byzantine  annals,  especially  those  of 
Zonaras  and  Cedrenus ;  and  all  their  testimonies  are  collected  in  the 
Russiea  of  Stritter,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  939 — 1044. 

*^  Jt^oatratpioa^tvoi  il  xaX  Wfifiaxticdv  oix  dXtyoi;  dnd  nov  KarotKovvrcav  h 

ra7f  irpovapicTtats  tov  'Qmovov  v^aots  i&vwv,    Oedreniis  in  Oompend  p.  758 
••  See  Beanplan,  (Description  de  I'lTkraine,  p.  64 — 61 :)  his  descrip 
tions  are  lively,  his  plans  accurate,  and  except  the  drcumstonoe  d 
fire-arms,  we  may  read  old  Russians  for  modern  Oosacks. 
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at  length  burst  on  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace ;  a  strait  of 
fifleen  miles,  in  which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russians  might 
have  been  stopped  and  destroyed  by  a  more  skilful  adversary. 
In  their  first  enterprise  ^  under  the  princes  of  Eiow,  they 
passed  without  opposition,  and  occupied  the  port  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son  of 
Iheophilus.  Through  a  crowd  of  perils,  he  landed  at  the 
palace-stairs,  and  immediately  repaired  to  a  church  of  the 
Viigin  Mary.*'*'  By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch,  her  garment, 
a  precious  relic,  was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped 
in  the  sea ;  and  a  seasonable  tempest,  which  determined  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  devoutly  ascribed  to*  the  mother 
of  God.*^  The  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some  doubt 
of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the  importance,  of  the  second 
attempt  by  Cleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Ruric*'  A 
strong  barrier  of  arms  and  fortificatioiis  defended  the  Bospho- 
rus :  they  were  eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing  the 
boats  over  the  isthmus ;  and  this  simple  operation  is  described 
m  the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Kussian  fleet  had  sailed 
over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and  favorable  gale.  The  leader 
of  the  third  armament^  Igor,  the  son  of  Ruric,  had  chosen  a 
moment  of  weakness^  and  decay,  when  the  naval  powens  of 
the  empire  were  employed  against  the  Saracens.  But  if 
courage  be  not  wanting,  the  instruments  of  defence  are  seldom 
deficient  Fifteen  broken  and  decayed  galleys  were  boldly 
launched  against  the  enemy;  but  instead  of  the  single  tube 
of  Greek  fire  usually  planted  on  the  prow,  the  sides  and  stem 
of  each  vessel  were  abundantly  supplied  with  that  liquid  com- 

**  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Bayer  has  only  giyen  a  Dissertation  de 
RuBSornm  primd  Expeditione  Constantinopolitand,  (Comment  Aca- 
dem.  PetropoL  tom.  vi  p  265—391.)  After  disentangling  some 
chrooolo^cal  intricades,  he  &tea  it  in  the  years  864  or  866,  a  date 
which  nuffht  have  smoothed  some  doubU  and  difficulties  in  the  begin- 
ning of  M.  Leyd(j^«e'8  history. 

**  When  Photius  wrote  his  encyclic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Russians,  the  miracle  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe ;  he  reproaches  the 

oaticn  as  sU  d^Srura  KaX  mai(^v(av  vavras  itvripovs  Tarri^svov, 

**  Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  468,  464.     Constantini  Continuator,  in 

Script  post  Theophanem,  p.  121, 122.    Symeon  Logothet  p.  446,  446. 

Qeorg.  Honach.  p.  636,  686.    Cedrenus,  tom.  u.  p.  661.    2k>naras,  torn. 

ii.  p.  162. 
*'  See  Nestor  and  Nicon,  in  Leydque*s  Hist  de  Russie,  tom.  i  p, 

74 — 80.    Katpna  (Hist  Ducum,  p.  '76 — 79)  uses  his  advantage  to  dia- 

Kove  this  Russian  victory,  which  would  cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  bf 
B  Hungarians. 
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bustible.  The  engineers  were  dexterous;  lite  weather  was 
propitious ;  many  thousand  Russians,  who  chose  rather  to  be 
drowned  than  burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea ;  and  those  who  es- 
caped to  the  Thracian  shore  were  inhumanly  slaughtered  by  the 
peasants  and  soldiers.  Yet  one  third  of  the  canoes  escaped 
into  shallow  water ;  and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  pre- 
pared to  retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim  his  revenge.**  After  a 
long  peace,  Jaroslaus,  the  gre^  grandson  of  Igor,  resumed  the 
same  project  of  a  naval  invasion.  A  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  was  repulsed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  by 
the  same  artificial  flames.  But  in  the  rashness  of  pursuit,  the 
vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encompassed  by  an  irresistible 
multitude  of  boats  and  men ;  their  provision  of  fire  was  proba- 
bly exhausted ;  and  twenty-four  galleys  were  either  taken,  sunk, 
or  destroyed.** 

Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Russian  war  were  more 
frequently  diverted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval 
hostilities,  every  disadvant^e  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks ; 
their  savi^e  enemy  afforded  no  mercy :  his  poverty  promised 
no  spoil ;  his  impenetrable  retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of 
the  hopes  of  revenge ;  and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  empire 
indulged  an  opinion,  that  no  honor  could*  be  gained  or  lost  in 
the  intercourse  with  Barbarians.  At  first  their  demands  were 
high  and  inadmissible,  three  pounds  of  gold  for  each  soldier 
or  mariner  of  the  fleet :  the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the 
design  of  conquest  and  glory ;  but  the  counsels  of  moderation 
were  recommended  by  the  hoary  sages.  **  Be  content,"  they 
said,  "with  the  liberal  offers  of  Caesar;  is  it  not  far  better  to 
obtain  without  a  combat  the  possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks, 
and  all  the  objects  of  our  desires?  Are  we  sure  of  victory  ? 
Can  we  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sea  ?  We  do  not  tread  on 
the  land ;  we  float  on  the  abyss  of  water,  and  a  commos 
death  hangs  over  our  heads."  ^     The  niemory  of  these  Arc 

—  ,,         ■  ■»■■        »■  ^■■■         III.,      .p,.*         .■■.■»<■      ■-  ■■  I     »  »     m ^   ■  I   I  I    «  ■    ■  mmm  I      ■ 

••  Leo  Grammaticos,  p.  606,  607.  Incert  Contin.  p.  268,  264 
Symeon  Logotheip.  490,  491.  Georg.  Monach.  p.  688,  689.  Cedren. 
torn.  ii.  p.  629.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  190,  191,  and  Liutprand,  L  v. 
c  6,  who  -writes  from  the  narratives  of  his  father-in-law,  then  ambas- 
Rador  at  Constantinople,  and  corrects  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the 
Greeks. 

**  I  can  only  appeal  to  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  768,  769)  and  Zonaraa, 
^m.  ii  p.  268. 264 ;)  but  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credible  as  thej 
•raw  near  to  their  own  times. 

••  Nestor,  apad  Levdque,  Hist  de  Bussie,  torn.  L  p.  ST. 
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tic  flcetA  that  seemed  to  desoeod  from  the  polar  circle,  left  ' 
deep  impression  of  terror  on  the  Imperial  city.  By  the  vulgar 
of  every  rank,  it  was  asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus  was  secretly  inscribed  with  a 
prophecy,  how  the  Russians,  in-  the  last  days,  should  become 
masters  of  Constantinople/*  In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  ar* 
mament,  instead  of  siuling  from  the  Borysthenes,  has  circum- 
navigated the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  the  Turkish  capital 
has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong  and  lofty  ships 
of  war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval  science  and  thundering 
artillery,  could  have  sunk  or  scattered  a  hundred  canOes,  such 
as  those  of  their  anoesiors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation 
may  yet  behold  the  acoomplbhment  of  the  prediction,  of  a 
rare  prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date 
unquestionable.   . 

By  land  the  Rassiaos  were  less  formidable  than  by  sea ; 
and  as  they  fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their  irregular 
legions  must  often  have  been  brosen  and  overthrown  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes.  Yet  their  growing  towns, 
however  slight  and  imperfect,  presented  a  shdter  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  barrier  to  the  enemy :  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till 
a  fatal  partition,  assumed  the  dominion  of  the  North ;  and 
the  natiofls  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  were  subdued  or 
repelled  by  the  arms  of  SwatosJaus,**  the  son  of  Igor,  the  son 
of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Ruric.  The  vigor  of  his  mind  and  body 
was  fortified  by  the  hardships  of  a  military  and  savage  life. 
Wrapped  in  a  bear-skin,  Swatoslaus  usually  slept  on  the  ground, 
his  head  reclining  on  a  saddle ;  his  diet  was  coarse  and  fru- 
gal, and,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,*'  his  meat  (it  was  often 

*'  lliis  brazen  statue,  which  had  been  brought  from  Antioch,  and 
was  mrited  down  by  the  Latins,  was  supposed  to  represent  either 
Joshua  or  Bellerophon,  an  odd  dilemma.  See  Nicetas  Choniates,  (a 
418, 414,)  Codinas,(de'  Originibus  G.  P.  p.  24,)  and  the  anonymous  wri* 
ter  de  Antiquitai  C.  P.  (Banduri,  Imp.  Orient  torn,  i  p.  17,  18,)  who 
lived  about  the  year  1100.  They  witness  the  belief  of  the  prophecy 
the  rest  is  immaterial 

*''  The  life  of  Swatoslaus,  or  Sviatoslaf,  or  Sphendosthlabus,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Russian  Chromdes  by  M.  Levesque,  (Hist  de  Russie, 
torn,  iix  94—107.) 

'*  This  resemblance  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the 
niad,  (206—221,)  in  the  minute  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Achilles.  By 
such  a  picture,  a  modem  epic  poet  would  disgrace  his  work,  and  db 
gust  his  reader ;  but  the  GreeK  verses  are  luurmoniou^— '^  dead  Ian* 
f  .ttga  can  Bi^ldoin  appear  low  or  fiiiDiUar  -.  and  at  the  diManee  d  tirs 
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hone-flesli)  wm  brdled  or  roasted  on  the  ooaIs.  The  ezow 
cue  of  war  gave  stabilitj  and  dwcipline  to  hia  army ;  and  it 
may  be  presuiDed,  that  no  soldier  was  permitted  to  transoeiid 
the  luxury  ci  his  chieC  By  an  embassy  fiom  Nic^h<HriMi,  the 
Greek  emperar,  he  was  mored  to  midertake  the  oonqnest  of 
Bulgaria;  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  poonds  of  gi^d  was 
kid  at  his  feet  to  defray  the  expense,  or  reward  the  toils,  of  the 
expedition.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  assembled 
and  embarked ;  th^  sailed  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Dan- 
ube ;  their  landing  was*  effected  on  the  Mawian  shore ;  and,  a^ 
ter  a  sharp  encounter,  the  swords  <^  the  Russians  prevailed 
against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  hone.  The  vanquished 
king  sunk  into  the  grave ;  his  children  were  made  captive ;  and 
his  dominions,  as  Cur  as  Mount  Hiemus,  were  subdued  or  rav- 
aged by  the  northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing 
his   prey,  and  performing   his  engagem^itB,  the  Varangian 

Erince  was  more  disposed  to  advance  than  to  retire ;  and,  had 
is  ambition  been  crowned  with  success,  the  sert  of  empire  in 
that  early  period  might  have  been  transferred  to  a  more  tem- 
perate and  fruitful  climate.  Swatoslans  enjoycKl  and  acknowl- 
edged the  advantages  of  his  new  positbn,  in  which  he  could 
unite,  by  exchange  or  rapine,  the  various  productions  of  the 
earth.  By  an  easy  navigation  he  might  draw  from  Russia  the 
native  commodities  of  fiirs,  wax,  and  hydromftA :  Hungary  sup- 
plied him  with  a  breed  of  horees  and  &e  apt^ls  of  the  West ; 
and  Greece  abounded  with  gold,  silver,  and  the  foreign  luxu- 
ries, which  his  poverty  had  ^ected  to  disd»iA.  The  bands  of 
Patzinacites,  Ohozars,  and  Turks,  repaire<i  to  the  standard  of 
victory ;  and  the  ambassador  of  NioepbornR  betrayed  his  trust, 
assumed  the  purple,  and  promised  to  Abve  with  his  new  allies 
the  treasures  of  the  Eastern  world  From  the  banks  <^  the 
Danube  the  Russian  prince  pursued  hva  march  as  far  as  Adri- 
anople ;  a  formal  summons  to  evacuate  the  Roman  province 
was  dismissed  with  contempt  *  Atvi  Swatoslans  fiercely  replied, 
that  Constantinople  might  soon  expect  the  presence  of  an  ene 
my  and  a  master. 

Nicephorus  could  no  hnp;er  expel  the  mischief  which  he 
bad  introduced ;  but  Lis  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  by 
John  Zimisces,**  who,  M  a  diminutive    body,  possessed  the 


tonaand  Mveii  hundbrei  /^ars,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive  matt* 
rers  of  antiquity. 
*^  This  aipgcfar  i^piihet  is  derived  frota  the  Armenian  language,  aii4 
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•pirit  and  abilities  of  a  hero.  The  first  victory  of  his  lienten* 
anls  deprived  the  Russians  of  their  foreign  allies,  twentj 
thousand  of  whom  were  either  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or 
provoked  to  revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert  Thrace  was  deliv- 
ered, but  seventy  thousand  Barbarians  were  still' in  arms; 
and  the  legions  that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new  oonqnests 
of  Syria,  prepared,  with  the  return  of  the  spring,  to  .march 
under  the  bfumers  of  a  warlike  prince,  who  ^declared  himself 
the  friend  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Bidgaria.  The  passes 
of  Mount  Hsmus  had  been  left  unguarded ;  they  were  in- 
stantly occupied;  the  Roman  vanguard  was  formed  of  the 
immortal8y  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian  style ;)  the  em- 
peror led  the  main  body  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  foot ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  forces  followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array, 
with  the  baggage  and  military  engines.  The  first  exploit  of 
Zimisces  was  the  redaction  of  Marcianopolis,  or  Peristhlaba,'* 
in  two  days ;  the  trumpists  sounded ;  the  walk  were  scaled ; 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  Russians  were  put  to  the  sword  ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king  were  rescued  from  an 
ignominious  prison,  and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem. 
After  these  repeated  losses^  Swatoslans  retired  to  the  strong 
poet  of  Drista,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was  pursued 
by  an  enemy  who  alternately  employed  the  arms  of  cekrity 
and  delay.  The  Byaantine  galleys  ascended  the  river,  the 
legions  completed  a  line  of  dtcumvaliation ;  and  the  Russian 
prince  was  encompassed,  astoulted,  and  famished,  in  the  for- 

*r(i^ivictis  is  interpreted  in  Greek  by  nov^aKi^tiSf  or  neipaKi^ns.  As 
I  prbfesB  myself  equallv  ignorant  of  these  words,  I  may  be  indnlged  in 
tM  qoestitMi  in  the  play,  **  Pray,  vMck  of  voa  it  the  interpreter  t" 
From  the  context,  they  seem  to  signify  Adeleteeniulta,  (Leo  Diaoon. 
1.  iv.  MS.  apud  Ducange,  Glossar.,  GrsDC.-  p.  1670.)* 
^'  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the 

great  or  illustrious  city,  ftcy<iX>i  koI  o^a  «al  Xc^o/ilvi},  says  Anna 
omnena,  (Alexiad,  L  vu.  p.  194.)  From  its  position  between  Mount 
Hnmns  and  tfa«  Lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at 
least  the  station,  of  Mardaoopolis.  The  situation  of  Durostolus,  or 
Dristra,  is  well  known  and  eonspionous,  (Comment  Academ.  Petro- 
pol.  torn.  ix.  p.  415,  416.  I]f  Anrille,  Q^ographie  Andenne,  torn.  L  p. 
80t,  Sll.) 

*  Cerbied,  the  learned  A^rmenian,  gives  another  deriyation.  There  is  a 
city  called  Tschemischgaizag,  which  means  a  bdght  or  parple  sandal,  saeh 
■■  women  wear  in  the  Rast.  He  was  called  Tscliemiach^giiigh,  (for  so  Us 
■Me  is  written  in  Armenian,  from  this  citr,  his  native  place.)  Hase.  Ka(a 
tttL«  Dim.  pi  464.  itt  HicAuhr's  ByMut  Hist.*-!!. 
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tifications  of  the  camp  and  dty.  Many  deeds  of  valor  wer* 
performed;  several  aesperate  sallies  were  attempted;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days  that  Swatoslaus 
yielded  to  his  adverse  fortune.  The  liberal  terms  which  h<i 
obtained  ahnoanoe  the  pradence  of  the  victor,  who  respected 
the  valor,  and  apprehended  the  despair,  of  an  unoonqnered 
mind.  The  great  duke  of  Russia  bound  himself,  by  solemn 
imprecations,  to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs ;  a  safe  passage 
was  opened  for  his  return ;  the  Uberty  of  trade  and  navigation 
was  restored;  a  measure  of  corn  was  dbtributed  to  each  of - 
his  soldiers;  and  the  allowance  of  twenty-two  thousand 
measures  attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  Barbarians. 
After  a  painful  voyage,  they  again  reached  the  mouih  of  the 
Borysthenes ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted ;  the  season 
was  un&vorable;  they  passed  the  winter  on  the  ice;  and, 
before  they  could  prosecute  their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  sur- 
prised and  oppressed  by  the  neighboring  tribes  with  whom  the' 
Greeks  entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  correspondence.*^ 
Far  different  was  the  return  of  Ziinisces,  who  was  received 
in  his  capital  like  Camillus  or  Marius,  the  saviors  of  ancient 
Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the  victory  was  attributed  by 
the  pious  emperor  to  the  mother  of  Grod ;  and  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  witdi  the  divine  ih&nt  in  her.  arms,  was  placed 
on  a  triumphal  car,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the 
ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimisoes  made  his  public  entiy 
on  horseback ;  the  diadem  on  his  head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his 
hand;  and  Constantinople  was  astonished  to  applaud  the 
martial  virtues  of  her  sovereign." 

Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patriarch,  whose  ambition  waa 
equal  to  his  curiosity,  oongratuiates  himself  and  the  Greek 
churdi  on  the  conversion  of  the  Ruflsiatis.*'  Those  fierce 
and  bloody  Barbarians  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  voice  of 

^'  The  political  xnaiia^;emeQt  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with 
the  Patzinacites,  is  explained  ia  the  seven  first  cbapten,  de  Aidiamis- 
Iratione  Imperil 

"  In  the  narrative  of  this  war,  Leo  the  Deacon  (apud  Pagi,  Crit- 
ica,  tom.  iv.  A.  D.  968—973)  is  more  authentic  and  eircamstaotiai 
tL«n  Cedrenus  (torn,  il  p.  660 — 683)  and  Zonaras,  (tom.  il  p.  205— 
214.)  These  dedaimers  have  multiplied  to  308,000  and  380,000  men, 
those  Russian  forces,  of  which  the.contemporary  had  g^yen  a  moderate 
■nd  eonsistent  account 

*•  Phot.  EpistoL  il  Ko.  35,  p.  58,  edit  Montacut  It  was  na- 
worihy  of  the  learning  of  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Enseian  nalm 
r4'P^f  for  a  war-cry  of  the  Bolflparians;  nondSd  it  beeiNnajUw  Mm^ 
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reason  aud  religion,  to  acknowledge  Jesus  for  their  Grod,  the 
Christian  missionaries  for  their  teachers,  and  the  Romans  for 
their  friends  and  brethren.  His  triumph  was  transient  and 
premature.  In  the  various  fortune  of  their  piratical  adven- 
tures, some  Russian  chiefs  might  allow  themselves  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  baptism;  and  a  Greek  bishop, 
with  the  name  of  metropolitan,  might  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  church  of  Eiow,  to  a  congregation  of  slaves  and 
natives.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was  sown  on  a  barren 
soil :  many  were  the  apostates,  the  converts  were  few ;  and 
the  baptism  of  Olga  may  be  fixed  as  the  sera  of  Russian  Chris- 
tianity.'^ A  female,  perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could 
revenge  the  death,  and  assume  the  sceptre,  of  her  husband 
Igor,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active. virtues  which 
command  the  fear  and  obedience  of  Barbarians.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  foreign  and  domestic  peace,  she  sailed  from  Eiow  to 
Constantinople ;  and  the  empero|  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
has  described,  with  minute  diligence,  the  ceremonial  of  her 
reception  in  his  capital  and  palace.  The  steps,  the  titles,  the 
salutations,  the  banquet,  the  presents,  were  exquisitely  ad- 
justed to  gratity  the  vanity  of  the  stranger,  vrith  due  reverence 
to  the  superior  majesty  of  the  purple.**  In  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  she  received  the  venerable  name  of  the  empress 
Helena;  and  her  conversion  might  be  preceded  or  followed 
by  her  uncle,  two  interpreters,  sixteen  damsels  of  a  higher, 
and  eighteen  of  a  lower  rank,  twenty-two  domestics  or  min- 
isters, and  forty-four  Russian  merchants,  who  composed  the 
retinue  of  the  great  princess  Olga.  Alter  her  return  to  Kiow 
and'Novogorod,  she  firmly  persisted  in  her  new  religion ;  but 
her  labors  in  the  propagation  of  the'  gospel  were  not  crowned 
with  success;  and  both  her  family  and  nation  adhered  with 
obstinacy  or  indifference  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.    Her 


tfghiened  paimrcb  io  accofte  the  Sdavooian  idolaters  Hit  'EXXqarfciH 
««l  iBiov  id(iit,    Ihey  were  neither  Greeks  nor  Atheists. 

^*  K,  Levesque  has  extracted,  from  old  chronicles  and  modem  re- 
settrches,  the  most  satisflRcfconr  aooomit  of  the  reli|gion  of  the  JSlavit 
Ind  tbe  conversioa  of  Bussia,  (Hist  de  Russie,  tom.  i  p.  86 — 54, 69, 92, 
98,  lia-^121,  12i--^129, 148, 149,  dec.) 

•  ^*  fiee  the  Geremoniale  Atdie  Byzani  torn,  ii  c.  16,  p.  848—846 : 
the  style  of  Olga,  or  Elga,  is  *Apxtfrwau  *FtMtat.  For  the  chief  of 
Barbenans  the  Greeks  whimsically  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian 
flaagistraite,  with  a  female  tftrminatiqn,  which  wonld  hove  astonislie J 
the  ear  of  Demoi4beDe& 
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son  SwatoBlauB  was  apprehenshre  of  the  scorn  and  ridioole  cf 
Im  companions;  and  her  grandson  Wdodomir  devoted  hii 
youthful  zeal  to  multiply  ana  decorate  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient worship.  The  savage  deities  of  the  North  weie  still 
propitiated  with  human  sacrifices:  in  the  choice  of  the  vio- 
tim,  a  citizen  was  pr^enred  to  a  stranger,  a  Christian  to  an 
idolater ;  and  the  CsUher,  who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacer- 
d<ftal  knife,  was  involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  €i  a 
fsmatic  tumult  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  <^  the  pioua  Olga 
had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impressioti  in  the  minds  of 
the  prince  and  people :  the  Greek  missicHiariefl  continued  to 
preach,  to  dispute,  and  to  baptize:  and  the  ambassadors  or 
merchants  of  Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  Ihe  woods  with 
the  elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.  They  had  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  6t  Sophia :  the  lively  pic- 
tures of  saints  and  martjrrs,  the  riches  of  me  altar,  the  number 
and  vestments  of  the  priest^the  pomp  and  order  of  the  cer- 
emonies; they  were  edified  \y  the  idtemate  succession  of 
devout  silence  and  harmonious  song;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
persuade  them,  that  a  choir  of  angek  descended  each  day 
firom  heaven  to  jdn  in  the  devotion  of  the  Christians.'*  But 
the  conversion  of  Wolodomir  was  determined,  or  hastened,  by 
his  desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
city  of  Cherson,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Christian  pontiff:  the  dty  he  restored  to  tht 
emperor  Basil,  the  brother  of  his  spouse;  but  the  brazen  gatet 
were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novqgorod,  and  erected  be> 
fore  the  first  church  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  and  faith.'* 
At  his  despotic  command,  Peronnd,  the  god  of  thunder,  Whom 
he  had  so  long  adored,  was  dra^^ed  through  the  streets  of 
Eiow ;  and  twelve  sturdy  Barbarians  battered  with  dubs  the 

•       ^ _ 

^*  See  an  anoDjinous  fragment  published  by  Banduri,  (Imperiiiin 
Orientale,  torn,  ii  p  112,  113,  de  GoDveiBiooe  Russorom. 

^^  Cherson,  or  Goraun,  b  mentiooed  by  Herbtfstain  (apod  Fsgi, 
torn.  iv.  p  56)  as  the  plaee  of  Wdodomir's  baptina  ana  marriage; 
and  both  the  tradition  and  the  gaiea  are  stiU  preserved  at  Novogorod. 
Yet  an  observing  traveller  traasparts  the  braaen  gates  from  Magdebiaigli  j 

in  Qermany,  (Ck>xe'8  Travels  into  Bnssia,  Ao,  vol  L  p  468;)  mad  I 

qootes  an  inscription,  which  seems  to  ipstify  Ua  opinion.  The  modU 
em  reader  ranst  not  oonfonnd  this  old  OhersoQ  of  the  Tanrie  or  CM- 
m»sa  peninsula,  with  a  new  city  of  the  same  name,  whidi  has  arisen 
near  the.  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  latc^  honored  by  tibe 
inainsrable  interview  of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  the  emperor  "oi 
^  West  .  ■  ^. 
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Busshiipeii  image,  which  was  indignaDtiy  cast  into  the  waten- 
of  the  borysthenes.  The  edict  of  Wolodcmiir  had  proclaimed, 
that  all  who  should  refuse  the  rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated 
as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  prince ;  and  the  rivers  were 
instantly  filled  with  many  thousands  of  obedient  Rus^ans,  who 
aoquesoed  in  the  truth  and  ezoellenoe  of  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  embtaced  by  the  great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the 
nent  generation,  the  relics  of  Paganism  were  finally  extirpated ; 
but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolodomir  had  died  without  bap- 
tism, their  bones  were  taken  finom  the  grave,  and  sanctified  by 
an  insular  and  posthumous  sacrament. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
ana,  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  extended 
over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.*'  The  triumphs  of  apos- 
tolic zeal  were  repeated  in  the  iron  age  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe  submitted  to  a 
religion,  more  different  in  theory  than  in  practice,  from  the 
worship  of  their  native  idob.  A  laudable  ambition  excited 
the  monks  both  of  Germany  and  Greece,  to  visit  the  tents  and 
huts  of  the  Barbarians :  poverty,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were 
the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries ;  their  courage  was  active  and 
patient ;  their  motive  pure  and  meritorious ;  their  present  re- 
wjM  consisted  in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience  and  the 
respect  of  a  grateful  people ;  but  the  fruitful  harvest  of  their 
toils  was  inherited  and  enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy 
prelates  of  sncoeeding  times.  The  first  conversions  were  free 
md  spontaneous:  a  holy  life  and  an  eloquent  tongue  were 
the  only  arms  of  the  missionaries ;  but  the  domestic  fables  of 
the  Pagans  were  silenced  by  the  miracles  and  visions  of  the 
stcangeia ;  and  the  ^vorable  temper  of  the  chiefs  was  accel- 
erated by  the  dictates  of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of 
nations^  who  were  aaluted  with-  the  titles  of  kings  and  saints,** 


^*  CoDsuIt  tiie  Latin'^tezt)  or  English  version/ of  Moahefan's  excellent 
Bkiorj  of  the  Church,  raider  the  Snt  head  or  sectiOfi  of  each  of  these 
centones. 

^'  In  tiie  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St  Stephen  reoeiFod  from 
Vope  ^Tester  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek 
workmanship.  It  had  been  designed  for  the  dnke  of  Poland :  but  the 
Poles,  by  their  own  confisssion,  were  yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an 
minfdieai  and  apotteli4tU  crown.  (Katona,  Hist  Critia  Regum  Stirpis 
4rpad]ame,  torn.  L  p.  1 — 20.) 
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held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose  the  Catholic  faith  on  thai 
subjects  and  neighbors ;  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein 
to  the  Gulf  of  inland,  was  inraded  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross ;  and  the  reign  of  idolatiy  was  closed  by  the  conversion 
of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  truth  and  candor 
must  adEuowledge,  that  the  conversion  of  the  North  imparted 
many  temporal  benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  Christiana. 
The  rage  of  war,  inherent  to  the  human  species,  could  not  be 
lealed  by  the  evangelic  precepts  of  charity  and  peace ;  and 
he  ambition  of  Catholic  princes  has  renewed  in  every  age 
the  calamities  of  hostile  contention.  But  the  admission  of  the 
Barbarians  into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  de- 
livered Europe  from  the  depredations,  by  sea  and  land,  of  the 
Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Hussiana,  who  learned  to 
spare  their  brethren  and  cultivate  their  possessions.**  The 
establishment  of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence 
'>f  the  clergy ;  and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science  were  in- 
troduced into  the  savage  countries  of  the  globe.  The  liberal 
piety  of  the  Russian  princes  engaged  in  their  service  the  most 
skilAil  of  the  Greeks,  to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct  the 
inhabitants :  the  dome  and  the  paintings  of  St  Sophia  were 
rudely  copied  in  the  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod :  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonic 
idiom ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.  It 
should  appear  that  Russia  might  have  derived  an  early  and 
rapid  improvement  from  her  peculiar  connection  with  the 
church  and  state  of  Constantinople,  which  at  that  age  so  justly 
despised  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins.  But  the  Byzantine 
nation  was  servile,  solitary,  and  ver^ng  to  a  hasty  decline : 
after  the  &11  of  Eiow,  the  navigation  of  the  Borysthenes  was 
forgotten ;  the  great  princes  of  Wolodomir  and  Moscow  were 
separated  from  the  sea  and  Christendom;  and  the  divided 

**  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  (A.  D.  1080,)  of 
which  the  substance  is  agreeable  to  truth :  Ecce  ilia  ferocissima  Da- 

nonim,  <&&,  natio jamdudom  novit  in  Dei  laudibus  Alleluia 

resooare  .....  Ecoe  populus  ille  piraticua suis  nunc  fini* 

bus  oontentus  est.  Ecce  patria  horribilis  semper  inaccessa  propter 
cultum  idolorum  .  .  .  prnaicatores  veritatis  ubiaue  c«rtatim  admittit^ 
Ac^  Ac,  (de  Sitil  Dam»»  Aa^  pi  40,  41,  edit  Elxeyir ;  a  curioos  and 
original  prospect  of  tlie  north  of  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of 
Christiamty.) 
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monarchy  was  oppressed  by  the  ignominy  and  blindness  of 
Tartar  servitude.*^  The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, which  had  been  converted  by  the  Latior  missionaries, 
were  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  popes ;"  but  they  were  united  in  language 
and  religious  worship,  with  each  other,  and  with  Rome  ;  they 
imbibed  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  European  republic, 
and  gradually  shared  the  light  of  knowledge  which  arose  on 
the  western  world. 


"  The  great  princes  removed  in  1166  from  Kiow,  which  was  mined 
b^  the  Tartars  m  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the 
xivth  centory.  See  the  Ist  and  2d  volumies  of  Levesque's  History, 
and  Mr.  Ooxe's  Travels  into  the  Nordi,  torn,  i  p.  241,  &c 

'^  The  ambassadors  of  St  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  ex- 
pressions of  regnum  oblatum,  debiiam  obedientiam,  <&&,  which  were 
most  rigorously  interpreted  by  Qregory  YIL;  and  the  Hunffarian 
Catholics  are  distressed  between  the  sanctity  of  the  pope  and  Che  in- 
dependence of  the  crown,  (Katooa,  Hist.  Critica,  torn,  l  p.  20 — 26,  torn, 
n.  p^  804^  S4«,  S60,  <bc) 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

HIS   SARACENS,   FRANKS,  AND    ORBEES,  IN    ITALY. — ^FIRST  AD- 

VBNTtTRES    AND    SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    NORMANS. OHARAO- 

TEB   AND   CONQUEST  OF  ROBERT  GUISCARD,  DUKE  OF  APULIA 
»— DELIVERANCE     OF     SICILY    BY    HIS     BROTHER     ROGER.— 
VICTORIES   OF   ROBERT   OVER  THE    EMPERORS    OF   THE   EAST 

AND   WEST. ROGER,  KING    OF   SICILY,  INVADES  AFRICA  AND 

GREECE. — THE     EMPEROR    MANUEL    COMNENUS. — WARS    OF 
THE  GREEKS  AND  NORMANS. ^EXTINCTION  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

The  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the  Sar- 
acens, and  the  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  theatre 
of  Italy.^  The  southern  provinces,  which  now  compose  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Lombard  dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum ;'  so  powerful  in 
war,  that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne; so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  maintained  in  theii 
capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers  and  grammari- 
ans. The  division  of  this  flourishing  state  produced  the  rival 
principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua;  and  the 
thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  competitors  invited 
the  Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.     During 

'  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  izth  and  zth  centuries,  I 
may  properly  refer  to  the  vth,  vith,  and  viith  books  of  Sigonius  de 
Regno  Italise,  (in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  Milan,  1782 ;)  the 
Annals  of  Baronius,  with  the  criticism  of  Fagi ;  the  viith  and  yiiith 
books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli  of  Giannone ;  the  viith 
and  viiith  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of  tbe  AnnaU  d'  Italia  of  Mura- 
tori,  and  the  2d  volume  of  the  Abr^  Chronologique  of  M.  de  St 
Marc,  a  work  which,  under  a  superficial  title,  contains  much  genuine 
learning  and  industry.  But  my  long-accustomed  reader  will  give  m« 
credit  for  saying,  that  I  myself  have  ascended  to  the  fountain  head,  as 
often  as  such  ascent  could  be  either  profitable  or  possible ;  and  that  J 
have  diligently  turned  over  the  originals  in  the  first  volumes  of  Mura 
tori's  great  collection  of  the  Scriptarea  Rerum  Italiearum. 

*  Camillo  Pellegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  century,  haa 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  in  Ids  two  book% 
Historia  Principum  Longobardorum,  in  the  Scriptores  of  Muratori 
torn,  il  pars  i.  p  221 — 345,  and  tom.  v.  p  159 — 245. 
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a  calamitous  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  exposed 
to  a  repetition  of  wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  capa« 
ble  of  heating  by  the  union  and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  con- 
quest Their  frequent  and  almost  annual  squadrons  issued 
from  the  port  of  Paleimo,  and  were  entertained  with  too 
much  indulgence  by  the  Christians  of  Naples :  the  more  for- 
midable fleets  were  prepared  on  the  African  coast;  and  even 
the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or 
oppose  the  Moslems  of  an  adverse  sect*  In  the  revolution  of 
human  events,  a  new  ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the  Cau- 
dine  Forks,  the  fields  of  Oannse  were  bedewed  a  second  time 
with  the  blood  of  the  Africans,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
again  attacked  or  defended  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum. 
A  cokmy  of  Saracens  had  beeii  planted  at  Ban,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and  their  impartial 
depredations  provoked  the  resentment,  and  conciliated  the 
union  of  the  two  emperors.  An  offensive  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race, 
and  Lewis  the'  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne;*  and  each 
party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate.  It  would 
have  be^n  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  transport 
his  stationary  troops  of  Asia  to  an  ItaHan  campaign  ;  and  the 
Latin  arms  would  have  been  insuffident  if  Ms  superior  navy 
had  not  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  The  fortress  of 
Ban  was  invested  by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the 
cavalry  and  galleys  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of 
four  years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency  of 
Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
This  important  conquest  had  been  achieved  by  the  concord 
of  the. East  and  West;  but  their  recent  amity  was  soon  im- 
bittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride.  The 
Greeks  assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and 
the  pomp  of  the  triumph ;  extolled  the  greatness  of  their 
powers,  and  affected  to  deride  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of 
the  handful  of  Barbarians  who  appeared  under  the  banners 
of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His  reply  is  expressed  with  tha 
eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth  :  "  We  confess  the  magni- 
tude of  your  preparation,"  says  the  great-grandson  of  Charle- 
magne. **  Your  armies  were  indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud 
of  summer  locusts,  who  darken  the  day,  flap  their  wingSy 

*  Bee  OoDstantiD.  Porphyrogen.  de  Thematibus,  L  Jl  o  «L  in  Yii 
c.  66,  p.  18i 
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and,  after  a  short  flight,  tumble  weaiy  and  breathlesB  to  tha 
groood.  Like  them,  je  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort ;  ye  were 
Tanqoished  by  your  own  cowardice ;  and  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil  our  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sdavonian  coasL  We  were  few  in  number,  and  why 
were  we  few  f  Because,  after  a  tedious  expectation  of  your 
arrival,  I  had  dismissed  mj  host,  and  retained  only  a  chosen 
band  of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  dty.  If 
they  indulged  their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  fiioe  of  danger  and 
detail,  did  these  feasts  abate  the  vigor  of  their  enterprise  f  Is 
it  by  your  fiisting  that  the  walls  of  Ban  have  been  overturned  t 
Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  as  they  were  by  lan- 
guor and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanish  the  three  most  powerful 
emirs  of  the  Saracens  ?  and  did  not  their  defeat  precipitate  the 
&11  of  the  dty!  Bari  is  now  fidlen;  Tarentum  trombles; 
Calabria  will  be  delivered;  and,  if  we  command  the  sea,  the 
Island  of  Sidly  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
My  brother,"  (a  name  most  o&nsive  to  the  vanity  of  the 
Greek,)  "^  accelerate  your  naval  succors,  respect  your  i^lies,  and 
distrust  your  .flatterers."  ^ 

These  loftv  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
Lewis,  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house ;  and  who- 
ever might  deserve  the  honor,  the  Greek  emperors,  Basil,  and 
his  son  Leo,  secured  the  advantage,  of  the  reduction  of  Bari 
The  Italians  of  Apulia  and  CaiaMa  were  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line 
from  Mount  Garganus  to  tibe  Bay  of  Salerno,  leaves  the  flir 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  dominion  of 
Uie  Eastern  empire.  Beyond  that  line,  the  dukes  or  repub- 
lics of  Amalfi  *  and  Naples,  who  had  never  forfeited  their 
voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
lawful  sovereign;  a;id  Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying 
Europe  with  the  produce  and  manu&ctures  of  Asia.  But  the 
Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua,*  were 

*  The  orientiil  epistle  of  the  emperor  Lewis  IL  to  the  emperor  Basil, 
a  cnrious  record  ot  the  age,  was  first  published  by  Baronios,  (Annal 
Eodes.  A.  D.  871,  No.  61— 71,)  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Erchempert^ 
•r  rather  of  the  anonymous  historian  of  Salerno. 

*  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  de  Republic^  AmalphitanJt,  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  1—42)  of  Henry  Brencman's  Historia  Pandectamm, 
(lYajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1722,  in  4to.) 

*  Your  master,  says  Nioephorus,  has  given  aid  and  protection  prfai- 
rioibus  Capuano  et  !Beneventano,  servis  meis,  quos  oppugnare  diopoas 
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lelnctantly  torn  from  the  commanion  of  th^  Ladn  world,  and 
too  often  violated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and  tril>ute.  The 
city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  new  theme  or  province  of  Lombardj :  the  title  of  patri- 
cian, and  afterwards  the  singalar  name  of  Catapan^  was 
assigned  to  the  supreme  governor ;  and  the  policy  both  oi  th^ 
church  and  state  was  modelled  in  exact  subordination  to  th^ 
throne  of  Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  dis- 
puted by  the  {H'inces  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and 
adverse;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of 
Germany,  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under  the  Imperial 
standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and  greatest  of  those  Saxon 
pinces  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari:  the 
second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons, 
escaped  with  honor  from  the  bloody  field,  of  Crotona.  On 
that  day  the  scale  of  war  was  turned  against  the  Franks  by 
the  valor  of  the  Saraoens.*  These  corsairs  had  indeed  been 
dnven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets  from  the  fortresses  and  coasts 
of  Italv ;  but  a  sense  of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than 
superstition  or  resentment,  and  the  caliph  of  %ypt  had  trans- 
ported foHy  thousand  Moslems  to  the  ttd  of  his  Christian  ally. 
The  successors  of  Basil  amused  themselves  with  the  belief, 
that  the  /conquest  of  Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was 
still  preserved  by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of  theii 

....  Nova  (potiuB  nota)  res  eat  quod  eorum  patrea  ei  avi  nosiro  Im- 
perio  tributa  dederunt,  (Liutprand,  in  Legat  p.  484.)  Salerno  is  not 
mentioned,  vet  the  priDce  changed  his  par^  about  the  same  time,  and 
CamiQo  Peilegrino  (Script  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  IL  p^rs  L  p.  285)  has  nicely 
discerned  this  change  in  the  style  of  the  anonymous  Chronicle.  On 
the  rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  liutprand  (p.  480)  had 
asserted  the  Latin  daim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria 

^  See  the  Qreek  and  Ijatin  Glossaries  of  Ducange  (Kareiravu,  ccUapa- 
nuSf)  and  his  notes  on  the  Alexias,  (p.  275.)  Against  the  contempo- 
rary notion,  which  derives  it  from  Kara  wau^juieta  omne^  h6  treats  it  as 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  eapUanetM,  Yet  M.  de  St  Marc  has  accu- 
rately observed  (Abr^  Chronologique,  tom.  il  p.  924)  that  in  this 
age  Che  capitanei  were  not  eaptairUt  but  only  nobles  of  the  first  rank, 
the  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 

*  Ot»  fidvov  iia  voXifttiiv  dKpt0<Ss  rtrayfiivtav  rd  roioiroy  iwf\yaYt  ri 
iOwos  (the  Lombards)  dXXd  ««!  dy;^«M»ia  ^^pi^vd/ievop,  Kai  iiKatoavvji  koX 
^pn^i^ffTi  lirt€tK(ai  re  roTs  vpovtp^o^ivois  irpoa<^ep6iigvo(f  koI  riiv  IXiv 
f^plov    a%r9is    ii9&enft  rt  SovXsiaif   nal  r&v    «rXXei»y    ^o^oXoyteSv    ^apt^diuvos, 

(JjooD,  Tactic  0.  XV.  p.  741.)  The  little  Chronicle  of  Beneventum 
^m.  il  pars  i  p.  280)  gives  a  &r  different  character  of  the  Greeks 
aoriiig  the  five  years  (A  D.  891 — 896)  that  Leo  was  master  of  the 
eity. 
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SUBiston,  and  the  .gratitado  of  a  people  wlioni  they  had 
cued  from  anarchy  and  opprjnsion.  ^  series  of  rebellions 
might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled  by  the  easy  and 
rapid  success  of  the  Norman  adventuren. 

The  revolution  of  human  sSam  had  produced  in  Apulia 
and  Calabria  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Py- 
tliagoras  and  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  At  the 
former  period,  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as  it  was  then 
styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent  cities :  these  cities 
were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philosophers ;  and  the 
military  strength  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona,  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  sera, 
these  once  flourishing  provinces  were  clouded  with  ign<xance 
impoverished  by  tyranny,  and  depopulated  by  Barbarian  wa. 
nor  can  we  severely  accuse  tiie  exaggeration  of  a  contem- 
porary, that  a  fiiir  and  ample  district  was  reduced  to  the  same 
desolaUon  which  had  covered  the  earth  aflter  the  general 
deluge.'  Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  select  two  or  three 
anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  manners.  1.  It  w&. 
the  amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  pro&ne,  as  well  as  to  pil- 
lage, the  monasteries  and  churches.  At  the  siege  of  Salerno, 
a  Mussulman  chief  spread  his  couch  on  the  communion-table, 
and  on  that  altar  sacrificed  each  night  the  virginity  of  a  Chris- 
tian mm.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam  in 
the  roof  was  accidentally  or  dexterously  thrown  down  on  his 
head ;  and  the  death  of  die  lustful  emir  was  imputed  to  the 
wrath  of  Christ,  which  was  at  length  awakened  to  the  defence 
of  his  faithful  spouse.**  2.  The  Saracens  besieged  the  cities 
of  Beneventum  and  Capua :  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  suo- 

*  Calabriam  adeunt,  eamque  inter  se  divisam  reperientes  fimditue 
depopiulati  sunt,  (or  depoputarunt,)  ita  ut  deserta  sit  velut  in  diluvio. 
Sudi  is  the  text  of  Herempert,  or  Erchempert,  aocordiog  to  the  two 
editiona  of  Carraccioli  (Rer.  Italic.  Script  torn.  v.  p.  23)  and  of  Camillo 
Pellegrino,  torn,  il  pars  L  p.  246.)  Bom  were  extremely  scarce,  whcsk 
tbey  were  repriatea  by  MuratorL 

*^  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccle&  A.  D.  874,  Na  2)  has  drawn  this  story 
from  a  MS.  of  Erchempert,  who  died  at  Capua  only  fifteen  years  after 
the  event  But  the  cardimd  was  deceived  oy  a  false  title,  and  we  can 
only  quote  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  (Paralipcmena,  & 
110,)  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  zth  centurv,  and  publidi«d  m 
the  seooaa  volume  of  Muratori's  Collcetion.  See  tlie  Dissertatioas  ol 
Oamillo  Pellegnno,  tom.  il  pars  i.  p.  281 — 281.  <Src 
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eMsoro  of  OfaarlemagDe,  the  Lombards  implored  the  demeney 
and  aid. of  the  Greek  emperor.^^  A  fearless  (ntizen  dropped 
from  the  walls,  passed  the  intrenchments,  accomplished  his 
commission,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians  as  he 
was  returning  with  the  welcome  news.  They  commanded 
him  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive  his  countrymen, 
with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and  honors  should  be  the 
reward  of  his  falsehood^  and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  pun- 
ished with  immediate  death.  He  a£fected  to  yield,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  conducted  within  hearing  of  the  Christians  on 
the  rampart,  **  Friends  and  brethren,"  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  be  bold  and  patient,  maintain  the  city ;  your  sovereign 
is  informed  of  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand. 
I  know  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your 
gratitude."  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his*  evidence ; 
and  the  self-devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  a  hundred 
spears.  He  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this  gene- 
rous deed."  3.  The  recital  of  a  third  incident  may  provoke 
a  smile  amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of 
Camerino  and  Spoleto,"  supported  the  rebels  of  Beneventum ; 
and  his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  incompatible  in  that  age  with 
the  character  of  a  hero.  His  captives  of  the  Greek  nation 
or  party  were  castrated  without  mercy,  and  the  outrage  was 
aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest,  that  he  wished  to  present  t£e  em- 

"  Constantioe  Porphyrogenitns  (in  Yit  Basil.  &  58,  p.  18$)  is  the 
oriffinal  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil 
and  Lewis  11. ;  yet  the  reductioo  of  Beneventum  by  the  Greeks  is 
dated  A.  D.  89 1,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 

'*  In  the  year  668,  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  Dea- 
con, (de  Gestis  Langobard.  L  v.  Ci  7,  8,  p.  870,  871,  e<fit  Grot,)  under 
the  walls  of  the  same  city  of  Beneyentuoti.  But  the  actors  are  differ- 
ent, and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the 
Bycantine  edition  is  apphed  to  ihe  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in  Ger- 
many, M.  D^Assos,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auyergne,  it 
9aid  to  have  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner.  His  behavior  is 
the  more  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the  enemy  who  had 
made  him  prisoner,  (Voltaire,  Si^e  de  Louis  XV.  c.  88,  tom.  ix.  p. 
172.) 

"  Theobald,  who  is  styled  fferoM  by  Liutprand,  was  properly  diike 
of  Spoleto  and  marquis  of  Oamerioo,  from  the  year  926  to  986.  llis 
title  and  ofiUce  of  marquis  (commandfer  of  the  march  or  frontier)  was 
itttrodaoerl  into  Italy  by  the  French  emperors,  (Abr6g6  OhronoloaiqiML 
IStt.  ii.  p.  tl46 -782, 4c)  t-,        v         a  -^ 
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peior  with  a  supply  of  eomielny  the  most  pneiou  onuunenli 
of  the  Byzantiiie  court.  The  gairaon  <tf  a  castle  had  beea 
defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the  pnsonen  were  sentenced  to  the 
customary  operation.  But  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  frantic  female,  who^  with  bleeding  dieek% 
dishevelled  hair,  and  importunate  damon,  compelled  the 
marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint  '^  Is  it  thus,"  she  cried, 
'ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage  war  against  women, 
against  women  who  have  never  injured  ye,  and  whose  only 
arms  are  the  distaff  and  the  loomf  Theobald  denied  the 
charge,  and  protested  that,  since  the  AmaT/>ns,  he  had  nev« 
heard  of  a  female  war.  '^  And  how,"  she  furiously  exdaimed, 
^  can  you  attack  us  more  directly,  how  can  you  wound  us  in  a 
more  vital  part,  than  by  robbing  our  husbands  of  what  we 
most  dearly  cherish,  the  source  of  our  joys,  and  the  hope 
of  our  posterity  ?  The  phmder  of  our  flodbs  and  herds  I  have 
endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  fetal  injury,  thb  irrepara- 
ble loss,  subdues  my  patience,  and  caUs  aloud  on  the  justice  of 
heaven  and  earth."  A  general  laugh  i^pplauded  her  eloquence ; 
the  savage  Franks,  inaccessible  to  pity,  were  moved  by  her 
ridiculous,  yet  rational  despair;  and  with  the  deliverance  of 
the  captives,  she  obtained  the  restitution  of  her  ^ects.  As 
she  returned  in  triumph  to  the  castle,  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
messenger,  to  inquire,  m  the  name  of  Theobald,  what  punish- 
ment shoidd  be  inflicted  on.  her  husband,  were  he  again  tak^i 
inarms.  '* Should  such,"  she  answered  without  hesitation, 
**  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and 
bands,  and  feet  These  are  his  own,  and  these  he  may  deserve 
to  forfeit  by  hb  personal  offences.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased 
to  spare  what  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim  as  her 
peculiar  and  lawful  property."  ^* 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms  of 
N'aples  and  Sicily"  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin, 

^*  liutprand.  Hist  L  iv.  e.  iv.  in  the  Renun  Italia  Script  torn,  i 
ftun  L  p.  468,  454.  Should  the  lioentioiuiiess  ci  the  tale  oe  ques- 
tioned, 1  may  exdaim,  with  poor  Sterne,  that  it  is  hard  if  I  may  not 
transcribe  with  caution  what  a  bishop  could  write  without  scruple 
What  if  I  had  translated,  ut  yiris  certetis  testiculos  amputare,  in  qui- 
bos  Dostri  corporis  refodllatio,  Ac  ? 

^*  The  origmal  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected 
b  the  vth  volume  of  Muratori;  and  among  these  we  may  distingniA 
the  poems  of  William  Appulus  (p.  246—278)  and  the  history  of  Gal- 
Aidus  (Jeffrty)  Malaterra,  (p.  dS'Z— -607.)  Both  wore  natives  of 
Fnuioo,  but  they  wrote  on  the  spot»  in  the  age  of  the  first  conqaero«% 
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and  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to  Italy  and  the 
Eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces  of  the  Greeks, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  exposed  to  every  invader,  and 
every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  Scandinavian  pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  a  iair  and  ample  territory  was  accepted,  occu- 
pied,  and  named,  by  the  Normans  of  France :  they  renounced 
their  gods  for  the  God  of  the  Christians;'*  and  Uie  dukes  of 
Normandy  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  sue-, 
ceasors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet  The  savage  fieroenesa 
which  they  had  brouficht  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Nor- 
way  was  ^Gned,  without  being  cornxftli,  in  a  wanner  cU- 
mate ;  the  companions  of  KoUo  insensibly  mingled  with  the 
natives ;  they  imbibed  the  manners,  language,"  and  gallantry, 
of  the  French  nation;  and  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans 
might  claim  the  palm  of  valor  and  glorious  achievements. 
Of  the  fiuhionable  superstitions,  they  embraced  with  ardor 
the  pi^rimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land.f    In 

■     -  -      ---      -^-     ■--      _....^— 

(before  A.  D.  1100,)  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless  to 
recapitulate  the  compilers  and  critics  of  Italian  history,  Sigonius,  Ba- 
ronius,  Pagi,  QiannoDe,  Muratori,  St  Marc,  Ajc,  whom  I  hi»re  always 
consulted,  aad  never  o(^ied.* 

**  Some  of  the  first  converts  were  baptized  ten  or  twelve  times,  for 
the  sake  of  the  white  garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At 
the  funeral  of  Rollo,  the*  gifts  to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  ms  soul 
were  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a 
generation  or  two,  the  national  change  was  pure  and  general. 

"  The  Danish  language  was  stiU  spoken  by  the  Normans  of  Ba- 
yeux  on  the  sea-coast,  at  a  time  (A.  D.  940)  when  it  was  already  for- 
gotten at  tlouen,  in  the  court  and  capital.  Quern  (Richard  I.)  con- 
festim  pater  Baiocas  mittens  Botoni  nulitiss  sua  principi  nutriendum 
tradidit,  ut,  ibi  lingud  eruditus  Daatcd,  suis  exterisque  hominibus 
Bciret  aperte  dare  respoosa,  (Wilhelm.  Gemeticensis  de  Bocibus  Nor- 
mannis,  L  iiL  c  8,  p.  623,  edit  Camden.)  Of  the  vernacular  and  £»> 
vorite  idiom  of  Wuliam  the  Conqueror,  (A.  D.  1085,)  Seldea  (Opera, 
torn,  ii  p.  1640 — 1666)  has  given  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure 
*v6n  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers.    . 


*  M.  Goatier  d'Arc  has  discovered  a  traDsladon  of  the  ChronlciB  of 
Aim6,  monk  of  Mont  Cassino,  a  contemporary  of  die  firat  Norman  invaders 
of  Italy.  He  has  made  use  of  it  im  his  Histoire  des  Conqnetes  des  Nor- 
mands.  and  added  a  nimmary  of  its  contents.  This  work  was  qaoted  bjr 
later  writers,  bat  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost. — M. 

"t  A  bsnd  of  Normans  retaming  from  the  Holy  Land  had  rescaed  the 
city  of  Salerno  from  the  attack  of  a  namerons  fleet  of  Saracens.  OaLiaar, 
the  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno,  wished  to  retam  them  in  his  service  and 
lake  them  into  his  pay.    They  answered,  ^  We  fight  for  oar  reUgion,  wH 
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this  active  devotion,  the  mindB  and  bodies  wer^  invigorated 
by  exercise:  danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  recom- 
pense ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by  won- 
der, credulity,  and  ambitious  hope.  They  confederated  for 
their  mutual  defence ;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had 
been  allured  by  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised 
by  the  arm  of  a  warrior.  In  one  <n  these  pious  visits  to  the 
eavem  of  Mount  Garganus  in  Apulia,  whicu  had  been  sanc- 
tified by  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  Michael,^*  they  were 
accosted  by  a  stranger  in  the  Qreek  habit,  but  who  soon  re- 
vealed himself  as  a  rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the 
Greek  empire.  Hia  name  was  Melo ;  a  noble  catizen  of  Bari, 
who,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  compelled  to  seek  new 
allies  and  avengers  of  his  countiy.  The  bold  appearance  of 
the  Normans  revived  his  hopes  and  solicited  his  confidence  : 
they  listened  to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises, 
of  the  patriot  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  and  they  viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of 
the  brave,  the  fruitful  land  which  was  oppressed  by  effemi- 
nate tyrants.  On  their  return  to  Normandy,  they  kindled  a 
spark  of  enterprise,  and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  freely 
associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They  passed  the 
Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims ;  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief 
of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and 
horses,  and  instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In  the 
first  confiid^  their  valor  prevailed ;  but  in  the  second  engage- 
ment they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  military 
engines  of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated  with  their 
faces  to  the  enemy.*  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his  life 
a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany :  his  Norman  followers, 
excluded  from  their  native  and  their  promised  land,  wandered 

^*  See  Leandro  Alberti  (Descriaone  d'  Italia,  p.  250)  and  BaroiuuSy 
(A.  D.  493,  No.  43.)    If  the  archangel  inherited  tae  temple  aad  oracle, 

rsrhaps  the  cavern,  of  old  Calchas  the  soothsayer,  (Strab.  Geograph. 
vi.  p.  435,  436,)  the  Catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  the  elegance  of  their  superstition. 


not  for  money."  Gaimsr  entreated  them  to  send  some  Normta  kni|grht« 
to  his  court  This  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  connection  oT  tha 
Nonn&ns  with  Italy.  See  Histoire  des  Conqndtes  des  Normaads  par  Gna 
tier  d'Arc,  L  i.  c.  i.,  Paris,  1830.— M. 

*  Nine  out  of  ten  peridied  in  the  field.    Chroniqne  d'Aim^.  toia.  L  p.  tl 
quoted  by  M  Qm^asst  4* Arc.  p.  42.->y. 


i 


/ 
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among  th^  hills  and  valleys  of  Italy,  «id  earned  tbeir  daily 
eubsistence  by  the  sword.  To  that  formidable  sword  the 
{Hrinoes  of  Capua,  Beneventom,  Salerno,  aiyl  Naples,  alter- 
nately appealed  in  their  domestic  quarrels;  ihe  superior 
spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Normans  gave  victory  to  the 
side  which  they  espoused ;  and  their  cautious  policy  observed 
the  balance  of  power,  lest  the  preponderance  of  any  rival 
state  should  render  theur  aid  less  important,  and  their  service 
less  profitable.  Their  first  asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the 
depth  of  the  marshes  of  Campania :  but  they  were  soon  en- 
dowed by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples  with  a  more 
plentiful  and  permanent  seat  Eight  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence, as  a  bulwark  against  Capua,  the  town  of  Aversa  was 
built  and  fortified  for  their  use ;  and  they  enjoyed  as  their 
own  the  corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that 
fertile  district.  The  report  of  their  success  attracted  every 
vear  new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  soldiers:  the  poor  were 
urged  by  necessity ;  the  rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and  the 
brave  and  active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease 
and  ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  standard  of 
Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encouragement  to  the  outlaws 
of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
injustice  or  justice  of  his  superiors ;  and  these  foreign  asso- 
ciates were  quickly  assimilated  in  manners  and  language  to 
the  Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  was 
Count  Rainulf;  and,  in  the  origin  of  society,  preeminence  of 
rank  is  the  reward  and  the  proof  of  superior  merit.'*  * 

^'  See  the  first  book  of  William  Appulus.    His  words  are  applicable 
to  every  swarm  of  Barbarians  and  freebooters : — 

Si  ▼icinoniin  qals  pemitid»us  ad  illos 
Confugiebat  earn  gralanter  suacipiebant : 
Moribos  et  linguft  quoecumqae  venire  yidebant 
Informant  proprift ;  gens  efBciator  ut  ana. 

And  elsewhere,  of  the  Dative  adventurers  of  Kormandy :— * 

Pars  parat,  exiguao  vel  opes  aderant  quia  nullsB: 
Pars,  quia  de  magnis  m^ora  subire  volebant. 


*  Tills  account  is  not  accurate.  After  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Hemy 
IL,  the  Normans,  united  under  the  command  of  Rainulf,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Aversa,  then  a  small  rastle  in  the  duchy  of  Naples.  They  had 
been  masters  of  it  a  few  years  when  Pandnlf  IV.,  prince  of  Capna,  found 
means  to  take  Naples  by  surprise.  S^r^ns.  master  of  the  soldieift',  and 
head  of  the  repubkc,  with  the  principal  citizens,  abandoned  a  city  in  wliich 
he  could  not  behold,  without  hoxxor,  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  doaim- 
km :  lie  retired  to  Aversa ;  and  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Oroeka 
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Sinoe  the  conquest  of  SAalj  by  the  Arabs,  the  Grecian  em* 
perors  had  been  anzions  to  regain  that  valuable  poasesaou ; 
but  their  efforts^Jiowever  strenaooa,  had  been  opposed  by  the 
distance  and  the  sea.  Their  oostlj  armaments,  i^r  a  gleam 
of  success,  added  new  pages  of  odamity  and  disgrace  to  the 
Byzantine  annals :  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were 
lost  in  a  single  expedition ;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  de- 
rided the  policy  of  a  nation  which  intrusted  eunuchs  not  only 
with  the  custody  of  their  women,  but  with  the  command  of 
their  men.**  After  a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sara- 
cens were  ruined  by  their  divisions.'*  The  emir  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Tunis ;  the  people  rose  agains  i 
the  emir ;  the  cities  were  usurped  by  the  chiefs ;  each  meaner 
rebel  was  independent  in  his  village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker 
of  two  rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Christians, 
(n  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were  prompt  and 
useful ;  and  five  hundred  knightSj  or  warriors  on  horseback, 
were  enrolled  by  Arduin,  the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the 
Greeks,  under  the  standard  of  Maniaces,  governor  of  Lorn- 
bardy.  Before  their  landing,  the  brothers  were  reconciled; 
the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored ;  and  the  island 
was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Normans  led  the  van 
and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valor  of  an  untried  foe 
In  a  second  action  the  emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and 
transpierced  by  the  iron  arm  of  William  of  Hauteville.  In  a 
third  engagement,  his  intrepid  companions  discomfited  tl^e 
host  of  sixty  thousand  Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more 
than  the  labor  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory ;  but  of  which 
the  pen  of  the  histonan  may  divide  the  merit  with  the  lance 
of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  they  essentially 
promoted  the  success  of   Maniaces,   who   reduced   thirteen 


^  Liutprand,  in  Legaiione,  p.  485.    Pagi  has  illustrated  this  event 
from  the  m3.  history  of  the  deacon  Leo,  (torn.  iv.  A.D.  966,  No.  17 
-19.) 

*^  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  apad  Muratori,  Script  Re 
nun  ItaL  torn.  L  p.  253. 

and  that  of  the  citizens  faithful  to  their  country,  be  had  odlected  money 
enough  to  satisfy  the  rapacitjr  of  the  Norman  adventurers,  he  advanced  at 
their  bead  to  attack  the  garrison  of  the  prince  of  Capua,  defeated  it,  and 
reentered  Naples.  It  was  then  that  he  confirmed  the  Normans  in  the  poe- 
sessiou  of  Aversa  and  its  territory,  which  he  raised  into  a  count's  fieC  and 
granted  the  investiture  to  Rainulf.    Hist  des  Bep.  Ital.  torn.  i.  p.  967 
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dlies,  and  the  ^ifreater  part  of  Sidlj,  under  the  obedience  of 
the  emperor.  But  his  military  feme  was  sullied  by  ingrati* 
tude  and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils,  the  deserts  of 
nis  brave  auxiliaries  were  fergotten ;  and  neither  their  avarice 
nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treatment  They 
complained  by  the  mouth  of  tbdr  interpreter :  their  complaint 
was  disregarded;  their  interpreter  was  scourged f  the  sii^ 
ferings  were  his;  the  insult  and  resentment  belonged  to 
those  whose  sentiments  he  had  delivered.  Yet  they  dissem* 
bled  till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the 
Italian  continent:  their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathized  in 
their  indignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was  invaded  as 
the  forfeit  of  the  debt"  Above  twenty  years  after  the  first 
emigration,  the  Normans  took  the  field  with  no  more  than  seven 
hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  foot ;  and  after  the  recall  of 
the  Byzantine  legions "  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers 
are  magnified  to  the  amount  of  threescore  thousand  men. 
Their  herald  proposed  the  option  of  battle  or  retreat ;  ^  of 
battle,"  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  Normans ;  and  one  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a  stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the 
ground  the  horse  of  the  Greek  messenger.  He  was  dismissed 
with  a  fresh  horse ;  the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  Imperial 
troops ;  but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were  more  &tally 
instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  plains 
of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics  fled  before  the  adventurers  of  France ; 
the  duke  of  Lombardy  was  made  prisoner;  the  Apuiians 
acquiesced  in  a  new  dominion ;  and  the  four  places  of  Bari, 
Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum,  were  aloue  saved  in  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this  sra  we  may 
date  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  power,  which  soon 
eclipsed  the  infant  colony  of  Aversa.    Twelve  counts  **  were 

**  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  who  relates  the  Sicilian  war,  and  the  cooqnest 
of  Apulia,  (L  I  c.  ^7,  8, 9,  19.)  The  same  events  are  deseribea  by 
Cedrenua  (torn.  11  p  741 — ^748,  756,  766)  and  Zonaras,  (torn,  il  p.  287, 
288 ;)  and  the  Oreeks  are  bo  hardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  narra- 
tivee  are  impartial  enough. 

"  Cedrenos  specifies  the  riy/im  of  the  Obsequiani,  (Phrycia)  and 
the  lidfot  of  the  Thracesians^  (Lydia :  consult  Gonstantine  de  Tner>)i^ 
ibus,  I  8,  4,  with  Deiiale's  map ;)  and  afterwards  names  the  ?uiidian^ 
snd  Lycaonians  with  the  foederati. 
**  Omnes  conyeniimt ;  et  bis  sex  nobiliores, 

Quos  genus  et  gravitas  morum  deoorabat  et  vtas^ 
Elegere  duces.    Provectis  ad  comitatum 
His  alii  parent    Comitatus  nomen  honoris 
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duMen  by  U&e  (xjpttlar  suffrage;  and  age,  birth,  and  mcfiti 
were  the  motives  of  their  cfaoioe.  The  tributes  of  their  peca* 
Bar  districts  were  apftfopriated  to  their  ose ;  and  each  coimt 
erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands  and  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common 
habitation  of  Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metrc^ralis  and  dtadel 
of  the  republic;  a  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  twelve  counts:  and  the  national  concerns  were 
reg^ulated  bj  this  militaiy  senate.  The  first  of  his  peers,  their 
))resident  and  general,  was  entitled  count  of  Apulia;  and  this 
dignity  was  conferxed  on  William  of  the  iron  arm,  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in 
society,  and  an  angel  in  council**  The  manners  of  his 
countrymen  are  fiEiirly. delineated  by  a  contemporary  and  na- 
tional historian.**  ''The  Normans,"  says  Malaterra,  ''are  a 
cunning  and  revengeful  people;  eloquence  and  dissimulation 
appear  to  be  their  hereditary  qualities:  they  can  stoop  to 
flatter;  but  unless  they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law, 
they  indulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and  passion.  Theit 
princes  a£fect  the  praises  of  popular  munificence ;  the  people 
observe  the  medium,  or  rather  blend  the  extremes,  of  avarice 
and  prodigality;  and  in  their  eager  thirst  of  wealth  and 
dominion,  they  despise  whatever  they  possess,  and  hope  what- 
ever they  desire.    Arms  and  horses^  the  luxury  of  dress,  the 

Quo  donantur  erat    Hi  tolas  undique  terras 
Divisere  sibi,  ni  sors  inimica  repugnet ; 
Singula  propouunt  loca  quao  contiogere  sorte 
Cuique  cuid  debent,  et  quieque  tributa  locorum. 

And  after  speaidi^  of  Melphi,  William  Appulus  adds, 

Pro  numero  comitnm  bis  sex  statuere  plateas, 
Atqne  domus  oomitum  totidem  fabricaotur  in  urbe. 

Leo  Ostiensia  (L  il  c.  67)  enumeiates  the  divisions  of  the  Apidian 
ctties,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat 

'*  Gulielm.  Appulus,  1.  il  c.  12,  according  to  the  reference  of 
GiaDDone,  (Istona  Civile  di  Nimoli,  torn,  il  p.  81,)  which  I  cannot 
verify  in  the  original  The  Apmian  Tjraises  indeed  his  validat  twVes, 
proiitcu  animif  and  vivida  virtus  ;  ana  declares  that,  had  he  lived,  no 
noet  could  have  equalled  his  merits,  (lip.  258, 1  il  p.  259.)  He  was 
Bewailed  by  the  iformans,  quip{)e  qui  tanti  oonsilii  vimm,  (says  Mala- 
terra, 1 1  c.  12,  p.  652,)  tarn  armis  strenuum,  tarn  sibi  munificum,  alfii- 
failem,  morigeratum,  ulterins  se  habere  diffidebiml 

'*  The  gens  astutiuima,  injuriarum  ultriz ....  adulari  sciens  .  • .  • 
•loancntiis  inaerviens,  of  MaW.erra,  (I  I  c.  8,  p.  560,)  are  ezpreasiv« 
of  the  popular  aiid  proverbial  character  of  the  Normans. 


efefeisM  of  himlilfg  aad  hawWiig'^  are  the  delight  of  tlite 
Sorttans ;  btM^  oh  -^^mmott  oooankms,  tiiej  can  endaie  with 
iotf edil^  ]Milien#0  the  irmemeticf  of  ererj  cBmate,  and  the 
t(»i  and  ibaeoeeof  a  mtliUny  life.^" 

The  Normaiie  of  Apulia  were  seated  on  the  verge  of  the 
(WO  empires;  and,  aooordiog  to  the  poiiey  of  the  hoar, 
th^y  aee^ted  the  hiTestittirB  of  their-  lands,  from  the  sover- 
eigns of  Qertbanj  or  Gonstatitinople.  But  the  firmest  title 
of  these  advenlvrers  was  the  right  of  eonqaest :  they  neither 
loved  nor  trtfsted ;  they  were  ndllher  trusted  nor  betoved :  the 
contempt  of  the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of 
the  natives  was  mingled  with  hatred  and  resentment.  Every 
otgect  of  denre,  a  horse,  a  woman,  a  giu'den,  tempted  and 
gratified  the  rapaciouflnesli  of  the  strangeis ;"  and  the  avarice 
of  their  chie&  was  only  c(dored  by  the  more  specions  names 
of  ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve  counts  were  sometimes 
joined  in  the  league  of  injustice :  in  their  domestic  quarrek 
they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the  people :  the  virtues  of  William 
were  buriei]  in  his  grave;  and  Brbgo^  his  brother  and  suooes- 
Bor,  was  better  qualified  to  lead  the  valor,  than  to  restrain  the 
violence,  of  bis  peers.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Mo- 
oomachus,  the  policy,  rather  Uian  benevolence,  of  the  By 
eantine  ^eourt,  attempted  to  relieve  Italy  fit>m  this  adherent 
mischief  more  grievous  than  a  flight  of  Barbarians;'*  and 
Argyrus,  the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested  for  this  purpose  with 


'^  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  tbe  deacendanU 
^  the  Norwegian  sailors ;  thoagh  tney  might  import  from  Korwaj 
And  leelaiid  the  finest  casts  of  foksons. 

''  'We  may  oompare .  this  portrait- with  that  of  WillisiD  of  31ialma- 
bury,  (de  Gestis  Anglorum,  1.  iii.  p.  101, 102,)  who  appreciates,  lilce  a 
phlloBophic  historian,  the  yices  and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans.   Eoffland  was  assuredly  a  gainer  by  the  conquest 

'*  The  biographer  of  St  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Nor- 
mans.  Yidens  indisdjplinatam  et  alienam  geatem  NaemanQoram, 
arudeli  et  inauditd  rabie,  et  plusquam  Pagan&impietate^  adversns 
ecclesias  Dei  insurgere,  passim  ChnstianoB  trucidarte,  <fce.,  (Wibert,  e. 
6.)  The  h<me8t  Apulian  (L  ii.  p.  959)  says  calmly  of  their-  aocnaer. 
Yens  commisoena  fallada. 

'**  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces,  <fec.,  must  be  teoi- 
lected  from  Cedrenns,  (tofn.  il  |X  '757,  7S8,)  WilUain  Appfihas,.(L'i  p. 
26*7,  268,  L  ii.  p.  259,)  and  Ihe  two  OhrowcleB  cf  Bari,  by  JJupvm  Pvo- 
tospata,  (Muratorv  Script  ItaL  toiiu  v.  p.  42, 48,44,)  and  an  aoonymoia 
wnV,  (Antiauitat  Italic  Medii  JSvli  tola.  I  p  81^16^)  Tlite  Jast ii 
a  frsgqif  at  01  some  valuQb  . 
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the  most  lofty  titles*'  and  the  most  ample  oommiasioii.  Hie 
memory  of  Im  fiither  might  reoommend  him  to  the'  Nonnaiis ; 
and  he  had  already  engaged  their  vcdnntary  service  to  quell 
the  revolt  of  Maniaoes,  and  to  avenge  ^eir  own  and  the  pub- 
lic injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Gonstantine  to  transplant  the 
warfike  colony  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  Persian  war ; 
and  the  son  o^  Melo  distributed  among  the  chieft  the  gold  and 
manufactures  of  Greece,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Imperial 
bounty.  But  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  conquerors  of  Apidia:  hb  gifts,  or  at  least  his  proposals, 
were  rejected;  and  they  unanimously  refused  to  relinquish 
their  possessions  and  their  hopes  fer  tiie  distant  prospect  of 
Asiatic  fortune.  After  the  means  of  persuasion  had  fiiiled, 
Aigyrus  resolved  to  compel  or  to  destroy :  the  Latin  powers 
were  sohcited  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  an  ofiensive 
alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the  two  emperots  of  the 
East  and  West  The  throne  of  St  Peter  was  occupied  by 
Leo  the  Ninth,  a  simple  smnt,**  of  a  temper  most  apt  to  de- 
ceive himself  and  the  world,  and  whose  venerable  character 
would  consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety  the  measures  least 
compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion.  His  humanity  was 
affected  by  the  complaints,  perhaps  the  calumnies,  of  an  in 
«uted  people :  the  impious  Normans  had  interrupted  the 
payment  oi  tithes ;  and  the  temporal  sword  might  be  lawfully 
unftheathed  agiunst  the  sacrilegious  robbere,  who  were  deaf  to 
the  censures  of  the  church.  As  a  German  of  noble  birth  and 
royal  kindred,  Leo  had  free  access  to  the  court  and  confidence 
of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Third ;  and  in  search  of  arms  and 
allies,  his  ardent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia  to  Sa^cony, 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  T^ber.  During  these  hostile  prepara- 
tions, Argyrus  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  secret  and  guilty 


^  Argynis  reeeived,  says  the  ancmymotis  Cbronide  of  BaH,  Imperial 
tetters,  FooderatAs  et  Potricist^  et  Catapani  et  Testattla.  '  in  hit 
AiMals,  Muratori  (torn,  yiii  -p.  426)  rery  properly  reads,  or  'mterpretbj 
Smtit9tatu$,  the  title  of  Sebastos  or  Augustus.  But  in  his  Antiquities, 
he  was  taught  by  Ducange  to  make  it  a  palatine  office,  master  of  the 
wardrobe. 

^  A  Life  of  St  Leo  XX.,  deeply  tinged  with  the  pasdons  and  pre* 
mdlees  of  ihe  age,  has  been  eompoeed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris, 
1615,  in  oetayo,  and  shice  inserts  m  the  Cfolleetions  of  the  BoUandists^ 
irf  MibbiUon,  and  of  Mtratori.  The  pobHo  and  priVate  history  df  that 
pope  is  diligenUy  treated  by  M.  de  St  Mara  (AUr^ge,  fbai.  a  |fc  l46 
«-S10,  and  p^  25—96,  seoond  oolnmn.) 
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weapons :  a  crowd  of  Normans  became  the  victims  of  pnblie 
or  private  revenge ;  and  the  vaKant  Drogo  was  murdered  in  a 
diHidu  But  his  spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Humphrej, 
the  third  count  of  Apulia.  The  assasans  were  chastised ;  and 
the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown  and  womded,  was  driven  from  the 
field,  to  hide  his  shame  behind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  awaii 
the  tardj  succor  of  his  aitidk 

But  the  power  of  Coti8iaiitine,was  distracted  by  a  Turkish 
war ;  the  mind  of  Henry  was  *feeble  and  irresolute ;  and  the 
pope,  instead  of  repasang  ihe  Alps  with  a  German  army,  was 
accompanied  only  by  -  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians 
and  some  vcdunteers  of  Lorraine.  In  his  long  progress  from 
Mantua  to  Beneventum,  a  vile,  and  pioibncuous  multitude  of 
Italians  was  enlisted  under  the  holy '  stmdard :  **  the  priest 
and  the  robber  slept  in  the  same  tent ;  the  pikes  and  crosses 
were  intermingled  in  the  front ;  and  the  martial  saint  repeated 
the  lessons  of  his  youth  in  l^e  order  of  march,  of  encamp- 
ment, and  of  combat  The  Normans  of  Apulia  could  muster 
in  the  field  no  more  than  three  thousand  horse,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  infimtry :  the  defection  of  the  natives  ^jitercepted  their 
provisions  and  retreat ;  and  their  spirit,  inc»pable  of  fear,  was 
chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe.  On  the  hostile 
approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without  disgrace  or  reluctance 
before  their  spiritual  fether.  But  the  pope  was  inexorable ; 
his  lofty  QernMns  afiected  to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of 
their  ad  venaries;  and  the  Normans  were  informed  that  death 
or  exile  was  their  only  alternative.  Flight  they  disdained, 
and,  as  many  of  them  had  been  three  days  without  tasting 
food,  they  embraced  the  assurance  of  a  more  easy  and  hon- 
orable death.  They  ciiiirf>ed  the  hill  of  Oivitella,  descended 
into  the  plain,  and  charged  in  three  divisions  the  army  of -the 
pope.  On  the  left,  and  in  the  centre,  Richard  count  of 
Aversa,  and  Bobert  the  fiimous  Guiseard,  attacked,  brok^, 
routed,  and  pursued  the  Italian  multitudes,  who  fought  with- 
out diBciplioe,  and  fied  without  shames  A  harder  trial  was 
reserved  ferliie  valor  of  Count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cav- 
alry of  the  right  wing.    The  Germans  •*  have  been  described 

**  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  ^  against  the  Nornmna.  See  William 
Appulus  (L  it  p.  259—261)  aad  JeSrej  Malaterra  (L  i.  c,  13, 14, 16,  p, 
toS.)  They  are  impartial,  as  the  national  u  counterbalanced  hy  Uit 
'derical  prejudice 

^  Teutooiei,  quia  caBaaries  et  forma  deooros 

Feoerat  egr^gift  fvQaafi  oorfMni  iUa% 
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in  the  maiiagenieiit  of  the  hdee  and  the  knee, 
but  Wk  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable  phakmx ; 
and  neither  man,  nor  steed,  nor  armor,  eonld  resist  the  we^^ 
of  their  long  and  two-banded  swords.  After  a  severe  eon&t, 
they  were  eneompaased  by  the  sqnadrans  letuminff  from  the 
ponnit ;  and  died  in  the  ranks  with  the  esteem  of  their  Ibes, 
and  the  satis&ction  of  revenge.  The  gates  of  CiviteUa  were 
shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he  w»  overtaken  by  the 
pioos  eonqneion,  who  kissed  his  feet,  to  implore  his  bleMing 
and  the  absolntion  of  their  sinfol  vickory;  The  sc^en  be- 
held in  their  enemy  and  captive  the  vicar  of  Chrat;  and, 
tbongh  we  may  snppose  the  pobcy  of  the  chiefe,  it  is  proba- 
Ue  that  they  were  infected  by  the  popniar  snperstition.  In 
the  calm  of  letiremeat,  the  weU-meaning  p<^  deplored  the 
effusion  of  Christian  Mood,  which  must  be  imputed  to  his 
aooonnt:  he  felt,  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  sin  'and 
scandal;  and  as  his  undertaking  had  feiled,  the  indecency  of 
his  military  character  was  nniveisally  condemned.**  With 
these  dispositions,  he  hstened  to  the  oBsn  of  a  benefkaal 
treaty;  deserted  an  alliance  which  be  had  preached  as  the 
cause  of  God ;  and  ratified  tJie  past  and  future  eonqnests  of 
the  Normans.  By  whatever  hands  they  had  been  usurped, 
the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part  of  the 
donation  of  Constantino  and  the  patrimcmy  of  8t  Peter :  the 
g^rant  and  the  acceptance  oonfirmed  the  mutual  claims  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  adventurers.  They  prorassed  to  support  each 
other  with  ^iritual  and  temporal  arms ;  a  tribute  or  quitr^t 
of  twelve  pence  was  afte^ards  stipulated  for  every  plough- 
land  ;  and  since  this  memoraUe  tiansactiott,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  has  remained  above  seven  hundred  years  a  fm  of  tile 
Holy  See.- 

OorpoiB  dsfident  Noraiauiies  qua  breviom 
£«e  videbsotor. 


rheTersesof  ths  ApoliansiiseemnMnlyistUssiriitt,  fhoo^  be  heats 
himself  a  little  in  the  battle.  Two  of  hia  similes  from  hawfaegaodaar> 
terj  are  deecriptiye  of  mannerB. 

^  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  are  prodooed  by  If.  de 
8t  Marc,  (torn,  it  p.  200 — 204.)  As  Peter  Damianua,  the  oncle  of 
the  times,  has  demed  the  popes  the  rieht  of  makings  war,  the  hemvt 
(logens  eremi  inoola)  is  arrugned  by  tne  cardinal,  and  Baronias  (Aa- 
saL  Ecelea.  A.  D.  105S,  No.  10 — 1^)  most  strenuously  asserts  the  two 
•words  of  St  Peter. 

**  Hie  origin  and  naiiire  of  the  pi^Md  investitatee  are  ahly  discussed 
bv  Giainone.  (Isinsia  Oivie  di  Ke^oli,  torn,  ii  f%  SY-^V,  67— ee,)  as 
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The  pedigree  of  Robert  of  Gokeard*^  is  variously  deduced 
from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandj:  from  the 
peasants,  bj  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a  Grecian  princess ;  ** 
from  the  dukes,  by  the  ignorance  and  flattery  of  the  Italian 
rabjects.**  His  genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sec- 
ond or  middle  order  of  private  nobihty/*  He  sprang  from 
%  race  of  valvaesars  or  bannerets,  of  the  diocese  of  Cou- 
tonces,  in  the  Lower  Normandy :  the  castle  of  Hauteville  was 
iheir  honorable  seat :  his  father  Tancred  was  conspicuous  in 
the  court  and  army  of  the  duke ;  and  his  military  service  was 
(iimished  by  ten  soldiers  or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a 
rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own,  made  him  the  &ther  of  twelve 
sons,  who  were  educated  at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness 
of  his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was  insufficient 
for  this  numerous  and  daring  progeny ;  they  saw  around  the 
neighborhood  the  mischiefe  of  poverty  and  discord,  and 
resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious  inheritance. 
Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  cherish  their 

a  lawyer  and  aatiqnariaii.  Tet  he  vunlj  strives  to  reconcile  the 
datiee  of  patriot  ana  Catholic^  adopts  an  empty  distinction  of  **  £cclesia 
Romaoa  non  dedit^  sed  accepit,"  and  shrinks  from  an  honest  but  dan- 
gerous confession  of  the  truth. 

*''  The  birth,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  maj 
^  found  in  Jeffrey  Malaterra.  (L  i.  a  8, 4, 11, 16, 17, 18,  88,  89,  40,] 
William  Avpulus,  (L  il  p«  260 — 262,)  WiUiam  Gemeticensis,  or  of 
Jumieges,  (L  xl  c;  80,  p.  668,  664,  ediL  Camden,)  and  Anna  Oomnena, 
(Aleziad,  I  i.  ]>.  28 — *Z1,  I  vl  p.  165,  166,)  with  tlie  mmotations  of 
Ducange,  fNot  in  Alexiad,  p.  280 — 282,  820,)  who  has  swept  all  the 
French  ana  Latin  Chronicles  for  supplemental  intelli^nce. 

M  <0  ^1  ^PofiiripTOf  (a  Greek  corruption)  aint  Efopftivos  t»  ylvot^ 
fhv  T^Xf*  i^ni^^  .....  Again,  i(  i(^po9t  var^  r^x^^  ntpt^vm-  And 
elsewhere,  (L  iv.  p.  84,)  dvd  ivx^fis  ntvtas  ttal  rv^ris  d(pa»odt,  Anna 
Comnena  was  born  in  the  purple ;  yet  her  father  was  no  more  than 
a  private  though  illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the  empire. 

^*  Giannone,  (torn,  il  p.  2)  forgets  all  his  original  authors,  and  rests 
this  princely  descent  on  the  credit  of  Inveges,  an  Augustine  monk  of 
Palermo  in  the  last  centurj.  They  continue  the  succession  of  dukes 
from  RoUo  to  William  IL  the  Bastard  or  Conqueror,  whom  they  hold 
(communemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  father  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville ;  a 
most  strange  and  stupendous  blundej: !  The  sons  of  Tancred  fought 
in  Apulia,  before  Wiitiam  IL  was  three  years  old,  (A  D.  1087.) 

^  The  judgment  of  Ducange  is  just  and  moderate :  Certd  humilis 
fiiit  ac  tenuis  Iloberti  fttrniw^  n.  ducalem  et  reginm  spectemus  apicem, 
ad  quem  postea  pervenit;  qun  honesta  tamen  et  prater  nobilium 
vulgarium  ststum  et  cooditionem  illustris  haUta  est,  **  qua  nee  humi 
reperet  nee  altnm  quid  tmneret/'  ([Wilhelm  Ml^maDar.  de  Gastis 
▲i^glarvm,  I  iiUp.  10<r.    Koi.  ad  Alfgiad.  p.  280.) 

f0L.v. — ^U 
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fiither's  age :  their  ten  brothers,  as  ihey  suocessfollj  attained 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  departed  from  th«  castle,  passed  the 
Alps,  and  joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the  Normans.  The 
elder  were  prompted  by  native  spirit;  their  success  encour- 
aged their  younger  brethren,  and  the  three  first  in  seniority, 
William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  deserved  to  be  the  chiefs  of 
their  nation  and  the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  Robert 
was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage ;  and 
even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  endowed  him  with 
the  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  lofty 
stature  surpassed  the  tallest  of  his  army :  his  limbs  were  cast 
in  the  true  proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness ;  and  to 
the  decline  of  lite,  he  maintained  the  patient  vigor  of  health 
and  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion 
was  ruddy,  his  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were 
long  and  of  a  flaxen  color,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and 
his  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedience  and 
terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  chiv- 
alry, such  qualifications  are  not  below  the  notice  of  the  poet 
or  historians :  they  may  observe  that  Robert,  iat  onoa,  and  with 
equal  dexterity,  could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his 
lance  in  the  left ;  that  in  the  battle  of  Giviteila  he  was  thrice 
unhorsed ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable  day  he 
was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  of  valor  from  the 
warriors  of  the  two  armies.^^  His  boundless  ambition  was 
founded  on  the  consciousness  of  superior  worth :  in  the  pur- 
suit of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of 
justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity :  though 
not  insensible  of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine 
means  was  determined  only  by  his  present  advantage.  The 
surname  of  Ouiscard  *"  was  applied  to  this  master  of  political 

*^  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apulian« 

a  il  p.  270.) 

Pognat  ntrftque  manft,  nee  lanoea  caasa,  nee  eniiB 
CaMos  erat,  quocunqae  manft  dedacere  veUet. 
Ter  dejectns  equo*  ter  viribus  ipse  resumptts 
M^jor  io  anna  redit :  ttimulos  niror  ijwe  ministraL 
UtXeo  cum  firendens,  4co. 

Nollos  in  hoe  beUo  sieati  post  bella  probattun  est 
Victor  vel  vietus,  tain  magnos  edidit  ictus. 

**  The  Korman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  own 

idiom  interpet  Ouiscard  or  Wiaeard,  by  Callidus,  a  cuuDing  man.  The 

root  (wise)  ss  £&miliar  to  our  ear ;  and  in  the  old  word  Wiseaere,  I  can 

diaoem  something  of  a  similar  sense  and  termioatioa     Ti)v  ^Inxn^ 

voyovpytfrarof,  is  DO  bsd  tranglirfjno  of  the  surname  and  fharanter  of 

Robert. 
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wisdom,  which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the  practice  of 
diasimiilation  and  decdt ;  and  Robert  is  praised  bj  the  Apu- 
lian  poet  for  excelling  the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero.  Yet  these  arts  were  disguised  by  an 
appearance  of  military  frankness :  in  his  highest  fortune,  he 
was  accessible  and  courteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers;  and 
while  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  hk  new  subjects,  he 
aifected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the  ancient 
fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapacious,  that 
he  might  distribute  with  a  hberal,  hand :  his  primitive  indi- 
gence had  taught  the  habits  of  frugality;  the  gain  of  a  mer- 
chant was  not  below  his  attention;  and  his  prisoners  were 
tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  to  force  a  discovery 
of  their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he  de- 
parted from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers  on  horseback 
and  thirty  on  foot ;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too  boun- 
tiful :  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hanteville  passed  the  Alps 
i»  a  pilgrim;  and  his  first  niUtary  band  was  levied  among 
the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brothers  and  countrymen  had 
divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia;  but  they  guarded  their 
shares  with  the  jealousy  of  avarice ;  the  aspiring  youth  was 
driven  forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first 
exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber.  To  surprise  a  castle 
or  a  convent)  to  ensnare  a  wealthy  citizen,  to  plunder  the 
adjacent  villages  for  necessary  food,  were  the  obscure  labors 
which  formed  and  exercised  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body. 
The  volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard ;  and, 
under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria  assumed  the 
name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  his  fortune,  he 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom,  in  a 
transient  quarrel,  hib  life  was  threatened  and  his  liberty 
restrained.  After  the  death  of  Humphrey,  the  tender  age 
of  his  sons  excluded  them  from  the  command ;  they  were 
reduced  to  a  private  estate,  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian 
and  uncle ;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  saluted 
count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With  an  increase 
of  authority  and  of  force,  he  resumed  the  conquest  of  Cala- 
bria, and  soon  aspired  to  a  rank  that  should  raise  him  forever 
above  the  heads  of  his  equals.  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or 
sacrilege,  he  had  incurred  a  papal  excommunication;  but 
NichoUiB  the  Second  was  easily  persuaded  that  the 
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of  friends  oonld  termiiuile  onljin  thar  mutual  prejudice ;  UuU 
the  NormaDs  were  the  fiuthftd  diampMHn  of  the  Hoi  v  See ; 
and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the  alliaDce  of  a  prince  than  the 
caprice  of  an  aristocracj.  A  synod  of  one  hundred  bisU^ 
was  conrened  at  Melphi ;  and  the  count  interrupted  an  im- 
portant enterprise  to  guard  the  penon  and  execute  the  decrees 
of  the  Roman  ponfi£  His  gratitude  and  policy  confored  on 
fiobert  and  bis  postoitj  the  ducal  title,^  with  the  inrestiture 
of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  the  lands,  both  in  Italy  and  Scily, 
which  his  sword  could  rescue  from  the  sdusmatic  Grreeks  and 
<fae  unbelieving  Saracens.^  This  apostolic  sancti<Mi  might 
justify  his  arms ;  but  the  obedience  of  a  free  and  victorious 
people  could  not  be  transferred  without  their  consent;  and 
Guiscard  dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing  campaign 
had  been  illustrated  hj  the  conquest  of  Consenza  and  Beggiou 
In  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled  his  troops,  and  sdidted 
the  Normans  to  confirm  bj  their  suffrage  the  judgment  of  the 
vicar  of  Christ:  the  soldiers  hailed  with  joyful  acclamatiops 
their  valiant  duke ;  and  the  counts,  his  ionaet  equals,  pro- 
nounced the  oath  of  fidelity  with  hollow  smiles  and  secret 
indignation.  After  this  inauguialion,  Bobert  styled  himself 
*^  By  the  grace  of  God  and  St  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria^ 
and  hernifter  of  Sicily ;"  and  it  was  the  labor  of  twenty 
years  to  desMre  and  realize  these  lofty  appellations.  Sndi 
iardj  progress,  in  a  narrow  space,  maj  seem  unworthy  of  the 
ftbilities  of  the  diief  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
N'ormans  were  few  in  number ;  thnr  resources  were  scanty ; 
their  service  was  vcduntarj  and  precarious.  The  bravest 
designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes  opposed  hj  the  free 
voice  of  his  parliament  of  barons :  the  twelve  counts  <^  pc^ 
ular  election  conspired  against  his  authority ;  and  i^ainst  their 
perfidious  unde,  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and 
revenge.    Bj  his  policy  and  vigor,  Guiscard  discovered 


**  He  acgnigition  of  the  ducal  title  br  Bobert  Ouiscard  is  a  nice 
•nd  obscure  biisiiiesaw  With  the  good  aavice  of  GiannoDe,  Hnratori, 
■nd  St  Marc^  I  have  endeayored  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable 
Barratrre. 

^  Barooins  (AmiaL  Eodea.  A.  D.  1059,  No.  69)  has  paUiehed  the 
original  act  He  professes  to  haye  copied  it  from  tiie  JJiBer  Ceiummt, 
a  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a  liber  Censanm  of  the  ziith  century  has  been 
printed  by  Moratori,  (Antiqmt  Medii  iEyi,  torn.  y.  p.  851 — ^906 ;)  and 
the  names  of  Vatican  and  Cardinal  awaken  the  suspicioos  of  a  Flratoi 
lsBi»  and  even  oi  a  pfailoaa|^ier. 
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plots,  suppressed  their  rebellioos,  and  punished  the  guilty  with 
death  or  exile :  but  in  these  domestic  feuds,  his  years,  and 
the  national  strength,  were  unprofitably  consumed.  After 
the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and 
Saracens,  their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the  strong  and  pop- 
ulous cities  of  the  sea^ooast.  They  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
fortification  and  defence;  the  Normans  were  accustomed  to 
serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  attempts  could 
only  su^iceed  by  the  efforts  of  persevering  courage.  The 
resistance  of  Salerno  was  maintained  above  eight  months ;  the 
siege  or  blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years.  In  these 
actions  the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every  danger ; 
in  every  fatigue  the  last  and  most  patient.  As  he  pressed 
the  citadel  of  Salerno,  a  huge  stone  from  the  rampart  shat- 
tered one  of  his  military  engines ;  and  by  a  splinter  he  was 
wounded  in  the  breast  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he  lodged 
in  a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches, 
and  thatched  with  straw;  a  perilous  station,  on  all  sides 
open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the  spears  of  the 
enemy." 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with  the  limits 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  countries  united 
by  his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revolutions 
of  seven  hundred  years.^'  The  monarchy  has  been  com- 
posed of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  of  the 
Lombard  principality  of  Salerno,  the  republic  of  Amalphi, 
and  the  inland  dependences  of  the  large  and  ancient  duchy 
of  Beneventum.  Three  districts  only  were  exempted  from 
the  common  law  of  subjection  ;  the  first  forever,  the  two  last 
till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century.  The  city  and  im- 
mediate territory  of  Benevento  had  been  transferred,  by  gift 
or  exchange,  from  the  German  emperor  to  the  Roman  pontiff ; 
and  although  this  holy  land  was  sometimes  invaded,  the  name 
of  St  Peter  was  finally  more  potent  than  the  sword  of  the 
Normans.  Their  first  colony  of  Aversa  subdued  and  held 
the  state  of  Capua;  and  her  princes  were  reduced  to  beg 

^*  Read  the  life  of  Goiscard  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  th« 
Apulian,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Malaterra. 

^*  The  conquests  of  Robert  Goiscard  and  Roger  I,  the  exemption  ot 
Benevento  and  the  zii  proyinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fiurlj  exposed  by 
Giannone  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Istoria  Oivile,  L  ix.  x.  xi.  and  L 
zvil  p.  460 — i*lO,  This  modem  diviiion  was  not  established  bofore  the 
lime  «f  Frederic  XL 
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their  bread  befont  the  palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dukes 
of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  maintained  the  popular 
freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Among 
the  new  acquisitions  of  Guiscard,  the  science  of  Salerno,^ 
and  the  trade  of  Amalphi,**  may  detain  for  a  moment  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader.  L  Of  the  learned  faculties,  juris- 
prudence implies  the  previous  establishment  of  laws  and 
property;  and  theology  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the 
nill  light  of  reli^on  and  reason.  But  the  savage  and  the  sage 
must  alike  impiore  the  assistance  of  physic ;  and,  if  our  dis- 
eases kre  inflamed  by  luxury,  the  mischief^  of  blows  and 
wounds  would  be  more  frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society. 
The  treasures  of  Grecian  medidne  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  and  in 
the  interooufBe  of  peace  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge  had 
been  kindled  and  cherished  at  Salerno,  an  illustrious  city,  in 
which  the  men  were  honest  and  the  women  beautiful.^*  A 
school,  the  first  that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was 
consecrated  to  the  healing  art :  the  conscience  of  monks  and 
bishops  was  reconciled  to  that  salutary  and  lucrative,  profes- 
sion ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the  most  eminent  rank,  and 
most  distant  climates,  invited  or  visited  the  pbysidans  of  Sa- 
lerno. They  were  protected  by  the  Nortnan  conquerors ;  and 
Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern  the  merit  and 
value  of  a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-nine  years, 
Constantine,  an  African  Christian,  returned  from  Bagdad,  a 
master  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the  Arabians ;  and 


*^  Giannone,  (torn.  Il  p  119 — 127,)  Muratori,  (Antiquitat  Medii 
My\  torn.  iii.  dissert  xliy.  p.  985,  936,)  and  Tiraboschi,  (Istoria  della 
Letteratura  Italiana,)  have  eiven  an  historical  account  of  these  physi- 
dans;  their  medical  loiowiedge  and  practice  mast  be  left  to  our 
physicians. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  Historia  Pandectarum  of  Henry  BrenckmAnn» 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1*722,  in  4to.,)  the  indefatigable  author  has  in- 
serteid  two  dissertations,  de  Bepublicft  Amalphitani,  and  de  Amalphi 
a  Pisanis  direpti,  which  are  built  on  the  testimonies  of  pne  hundred 
and  forty  writers.  Yet  he  has  forgotten  two  most  important  passages 
of  the  embassy  of  Liutprand,  (A  D.  939.)  which  compare  tne  trade 
and  navigation  of  Amalphi  wiUi  that  of  Venice. 

^  Urbe  Latii  non  est  hie  delitiosior  nrbe, 

Fmgibus,  arboribus,  rinoque  rednndat;  et  nnde 
Kon  tibi  poma,  nuces,  non  pukhra  palatia  desnnt, 
Non  species  muliebris  abest  probttasque  virorum. 

Gulielmus  Appulus^  L  iii  p.  96T 
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Baleroo  was  enriched  by  the  practioe,  the  lessons,  and  the 
writings  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  The  school  of  medicine 
has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  a  university  ;  but  her  precepts 
are  abridged  in  a  string  of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the 
Leonine  verses,  or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century.** 
XL  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Salerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south 
of  Naples,  the  obscure  town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power 
and  rewards  of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  was 
of  narrow  extent ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open :  the 
mhabitants  first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the  western 
world  with  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  East; 
and  this  useful  traffic  was  the  source  of  their  opulence  and 
freedom.  The  government  was  popular,  under  tne  adminis- 
tration of  a  duke  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
Fifty  thousand  citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amal- 
phi ;  nor  was  any  city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold, 
silver,  and  the  objects  of  precious  luxury.  The  mariners  who 
swarmed  in  her  port,  excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  navigation  and  astronomy :  and  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, which  has  opened  the  globe,  is  owing  to  their  ingenuity 
or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at 
least  to  the  commodities^  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India :  and 
their  settlements  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  acquired  the  privileges  of  independent  colonies.*' 
After  three  hundred  Tears  of  prosperity,  Amalphi  was  op* 
pressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans,  and  sacked  by  the  jeal- 


*^  Muratori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (1066)  of  the 
leath  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  rex  Anglomm  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Nor  is  this  date  affected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake, 
of  Pasquier  (Recherches  de  la  France,  I.  vii.  c,  2)  and  Ducange, 
(Glossar.  Latin.)  The  practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  the  vi^th  cen- 
tury, was  borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  North  and  East,  (Muro^ 
ton,  Antiquitat.  tom.  iii.  dissert  xl.  p.  686 — 708.) 

**  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apulian,  (L  liL  pk 
Wt)  contains  much  truth  and  some  poetry,  and  the  third  I'ne  may  be 
applied  to  the  sailor's  compass : — 

Nulla  magls  locuplet  argento,  yoeitbus,  auro 

ParttbuB  Innumeris:  hfto  plurimut  urbe  moratur 

Nauta  maris  Cmlique  vias  aperir$  peritut. 

Huo  et  Alexandri  dlverta  ferantur  ab  urbe 

Refiris,  et  Antloohl.    Gens  hieo  fVeta  plurtma  transit. 

His  Arabei,  Indi,  Slculi  nascuntur  et  AfH. 

Hbc  gens  est  totum  preore  nobllltata  per  orbenit 

Bl  meroando  forsnsi  et  anaos  taiorcata  refant. 
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onsj  of  Pisa ;  but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  *  fisbennan  k 
vet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and 
the  palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  had 
been  long  detained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  his  fathet' 
age.  He  accepted  the  welcome  summons ;  hastened  to  the 
Apulian  camp;  and  deserved  at  first  the  esteem,  and  after- 
wards the  envy,  of  his  elder  brother.  Their  valor  and  am- 
bition were  equal;  but  the  youth,  the  beauty,  tiie  elegant 
nanners,  of  Roger  engaged  the  disinterested  love  of  the  soU 
diers  and  people.  So  scanty  was  his  allowance  for  himself 
and  forty  followers,  that  he  descended  from  conquest  to  rob- 
bery, and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft ;  and  so  loose  were 
the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  historian,  at  his 
special  command,  he  is  accused  of  stealing  horses  from  a 
stable  at  Melphi.*'  His  spirit  emerged  from  poverty  and 
disgrace :  from  these  base  practices  he  rose  to  the  merit  and 
glory  of  a  holy  war ;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded 
by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters,  a  m^t  audacious  reproach 
of  the  Catholics,  had  retrieved  their  losses  and  possessions ; 
but  the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the 
forces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  achieved  by  a  small  and 
private  band  of  adventurers."  In  the  first  attempt,  Roger 
braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the  real  and  fabulous  dangers  of 


**  Latrocinio  armigerorum  suonim  in  multis  sustentabatur,  quod 
qaidem  ad  ejus  igDominiam  non  dicimus;  sed  ipso  ita  praecipiente 
adhuc  viliora  et  reprehensibiliora  dicturi  sumus  ut  pluribus  patescat, 
quam  laboriose  et  cum  quanU  angustit  a  profundi^  paupcrtate  ad 
summum  culmen  divitiarum  vel  honoris  attigerit.  Such  is  the  preface 
of  Malaterra  (L  i.  c.  25)  to  the  horse-stealing.  From  the  moment  (L 
i.  c.  19^  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the  elder  brother 
sinks  mto  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Yelleius  Pater- 
cuius  may  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

**  Duo  sibi  proficua  deputans  animsB  scilicet  et  corporis  si  terram 
IdoUs  deditam  ad  cultum  divinum  revocaret,  (Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  il 
c.  1.)    The  conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and 
he  liimself  has  given  an  accurate  summary  of  the  chapters,  (p.  544- 
546.) 

*  Amalfi  had  only  one  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century,  when  it  wa«  visited  by  Brenckmann,  (Brenckmann  di 
Eep.  Amalph.  Diss.  i.  c.  23.)  At  present  it  has  six  or  eight  thoaaatti 
Hist  des  Oep.  torn.  i.  p.  304.~G. 
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Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  landed  with  only  sixty  soldier  ^n  a 
hostile  shore ;  drove  the  Saracens  to  the  gates  of  M  sina  * 
and  safely  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  o  antry. 
In  the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient  coiira^  a  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  related  with  pleasure, 
4;hat,  by  the  distress  of  the  siege,  himself,  and  the  <  ountess 
his  wife,  had  been  reduced  to  a  single  cloak  or  mant)  \  which 
they  wore  alternately ;  that  in  a  sally  his  horse  Y  id  been 
slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  Saracens;  Jout  that 
he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and  had  retK  4ted  with 
his  saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  meanest  trophy  mi'  ht  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  miscreants.  In  the  siege  of  3  rani,  three 
hundred  Normans  withstood  and  repulsed  the  fo  ces  of  the 
island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  ^(tj  thousand  hor  se  and  foot 
were  overthrown  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Christian  sol- 
diers, without  r^konlng  St.  George,  who  fought  ^h  horseback 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  captive  banners,  w*  h  four  cam- 
els, were  reserved  for  the  successor  of  St  Pe^  ^r ;  and  had 
these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed,  not  in  the  ^  atican,  but  in 
the  Capitol,  they  might  have  revived  the  memo  y  of  the  Punic 
triumpns.  These  insufficient  numbers  of  the  Normans  most 
probably  denote  their  knights,  Uie  soldiers  orf  honorable  and 
equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attend^^  by  ^ye  or  six 
followers  in  the  field ;  *^  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  after  every  &ir  allowance  on  the  side  of  valor,  arms, 
and  reputation,  the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads  will 
reduce  the  prudent  reader  to  the .  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a 
fftble.  The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  powerful 
succor  from  their  countrymen  of  Africa :  m  the  siege  of  Pa- 
lermo, the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted  by  the  galleys  of 
Pisa ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  action,  the  envy  of  the  two  brothers 
was  sublimed  to  a  generous  and  invincible  emulation.  After 
a  war  of  thirty  years,**  Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count, 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful 

**  See  the  word  Milites  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

**  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the  Arabs  had 
introduced  into  Sidly  the  use  of  camels  (L  i  c.  88)  and  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  (c.  42 ;)  and  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy 
disposition,  quae  per  anum  inhoneste  cropitando  emergit ;  a  symptom 
most  ridiculouslv  felt  by  the  whole  Normian  army  in  Sieir  camp  near 
Palermo,  (c.  86.;  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy  of  me  zith 
MDtury :  Metsana  is  divided  from  MessiSf  the  place  from  whence  tht 
larfMta  cf  the  nle  were  sent  in- tribute  to  Rome,  (L  ii  a  1.) 

IT* 
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Maud  of  ibe  Mediterranean ;  and  his  adnunistration  displaya 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  above  the  limits  of  his  ag« 
and  education.  The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  religion  and  property  :**  a  philosopher  and 
physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  harangaed  the 
oonqueror,  and  was  invited  to  court ;  his  geography  of  the 
seven  climates  was  translated  into  Latin ;  and  Roger,  after  a  dili- 
gent perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian  to  the  writings 
of  the  Grecian  Ptolemy/^  A  remnant  of  Christian  natives 
had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans :  they  were  reward- 
ed by  the  triumph  of  tha^  cross.  The  island  was  restored  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops  were  plant- 
ed in  the  principal  cities ;  and  the  clergy  was  satisfied  by  a  lib- 
eral endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Yet  the  Catho- 
lic hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil  ma^strate.  Instead  of 
resigning  the  investiture  of  benefioes,  he  dexterously  applied  to 
his  own  profit  the  papal  claims :  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
was  secured  and'  enlarged,  by  the  singular  bull,  which  declares 
the  princes  of  Sicily  hereditary  and  perpetual  legates  oi  the 
HolySee.** 

To  Robert  Guiscard,  Uie  conquest  of  Sicily  was  more  glo- 
nous  than  beneficial:  the  possession  of  Apuha  and  Calabria 
was  inadequate  to  his  ambition ;  and  he  resolved  to  embrace 
or  create  the  first  occasion  of  invading,  perhaps  of  subduing, 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  £ast**    Fifom  his  first  wife,  the 

**  See  the  cajHtnlation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  L  ii  c.  46,  and 
OianDone,  who  remarks  the  general  toleratioa  of  the  Saracens,  (torn, 
ii  p.  72.) 

"  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medids  et  Philosophua  Arabibus,  c  14,  apud 
Fabric.  Bibliot  Grasc.  torn,  xiil  p.  278,  279.  This  phUosopber  ia 
named  Eaeeriph  Esaachalli,  and  he  died  In  Africa,  AH.  016,  A.  D. 
1122.  Tet  this  story  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Sherifal 
Sdrisai,  who  inresented  his  book  (Geographia  Nubienaig,  see  preface, 
p.  88,  90, 170)  to  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  A.  H.  541,  A  D.  1168,  (D'Her- 
heloi,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  786.  PrideSuz's  life  of  Mahomet, 
u.  188.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist  de  Gengiscan,  p.  685,  586.  Casiri, 
Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispan.  torn,  il  p.  9 — 18 ;)  and  lam  afraid  of  some 
mistake. 

**  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics,  (L  iv.  a  7,) 
and  produces  the  original  of  the  bull,  (L  17.  c  29.)  Giannone  gives  a 
rational  idea  of  this  privilege,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of 
Sicily,  (tom.  ii  p.  95 — 102;)  and  St  Marc  (Abr6g6,  torn,  iil  p.  217—* 
tOl,  1st  column)  labors  the  ease  with  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian  law 

**  In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks^  I  iattaw 
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partner  of  his  humble  fortune,  he  had  been  divorced  under  the 
pretence  of  consanguinity ;  and  her  son  Bohemond  was  des- 
tined to  imitate,  rather  than  to  succeed,  his  illustrious  Ear 
ther.  The  second  wife  of  Guiscard  was  the  daughter  of 
the  princes  of  Salerno ;  the  Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal 
succession  of  their  son  Roger ;,  their  five  daughters  were  given 
in  honorable  nuptials,'*  and  one  of  them  was  betrothed,  in  a 
tender  age,  to  Constantine,  a  beautiful  youth,  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  emperor  Michael.'^  But  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
was  shaken  by  a  revolution :  the  Imperial  family  of  Ducas 
was  confined  to  the  palace  or  die  cloister ;  and  Robert  de- 
plored, and  resented,  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  ally.  A  Greek,  who  styled  himself  the  father 
of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at  Salerno,  and  related  the  ad* 
ventures  of  his  fall  and  flight  That  unfortunate  firiend  was 
acknowledged  by  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and 
titles  of  Imperial  dignity :  in  his  triumphal  progress  through 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael "  was  saluted  with  the  tears  and 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  Pope.  Gregory  the  Seventh 
exhorted  the  bishops  to  preach,  and  the  Catholics  to  fight,  in 
the  pious  work  of  his  restoration.  His  conversations  with 
Robert  were  frequent  and  fiimiiiar ;  and  their  mutual  promises 
were  justified  by  the  valor  of  the  Normans  and  the  treasures 

■  ^^^mi^m    I      I  III    11  ■         I    ■  I  ■  ■  ^    »^(i^^— 1^^^— ^^^M^^p^M^^^^^^—         ,1        !■■■■■    — ^M^i^i  m      ■■—■■■  ■■■  i    ■■    mi  ■    ■  «■■    iii>  ^  i»       ■—  m 

Anna  OomBeiia,  (the  ist,  iiid,  ivth,  and  vth  books  of  the  Aleziad,)  Wil- 
liam Appiilu8,  (L  ivth  and  vth,  p.  270 — 276,)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra, 
(L  ill  c  18, 14,  24 — 29,  89.)  Their  information  is  contemporary  and 
authentic,  but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

*^  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo,  or  Axo,  a 
marquis  of  Lombardy,  rich,  powerful,  ami  noble,  (Guliehn.  AppuL  L  iii 
p.  267,)  in  the  zith  century,  and  whoee  ancestors  in  the  zth  and  izth 
are  explored  by  the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratorl  From 
the  two  elder  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo  are  derived  the  illustrious  lines 
of  Brunswick  a!nd  Este.    See  Muratori,  Antichita  Estense. 

'^  Anna  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and  bewails  that 
handsome  boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials,  (Lip. 
28,)  was  betrothed  as  her  husband;   he  was  lyaX^a  ^vn<os 

Ocoii  j^npciv  ^t'Xertitifjta ;^(»vffo$  yivovq  inop^oVy  <bc.,  (p.  27.)  Else- 
where she  desmbes  the  red  and  white  of  l^s  skin,  his  hawk's  eyes,  d^, 
1.  iii.  p.  71. 

*'  Anna  Oomnena,  1.  i.  ^.  28,  29.  Qulielm.  Appul  I  iv  p.  271. 
Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  iii  c  18,  p.  579,  680.  Malaterra  is  more  cautious 
in  his  style ;  but  the  Apulian  is  bold  and  positive. 

M^Vftnate  Michaelem 

^^tD'X9*  H  ^TWis  qnfifsm  aedactor  ad  iUum. 

Ab  Grego^  '^II  b^  beHP70(f,  Bpj'onius.  almost  alone,  recognizea  Hm 
sttpiTor  MicKae:  (A.  1>.  loOC,  /To.  44.) 
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of  Uie  East  1^'ei  this  Michael,  bj  the  confession  of  the  Greeka 
and  Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor ;  a  monk  who  had 
fled  from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served  in  the 
palace.  The  fraud  had  been  contrived  bj  the  subtle  Guis- 
card ;  and  be  trusted,  that  after  this  pretender  had  given  a 
decent  color  to  his  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the  con- 
queror, into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the  only 
argument  that  could  detennine  the  belief  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  ardor  of  the  Latins  was  much  inferior  to  their  credulity  : 
the  Norman  veterans  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils, 
and  the  unwarUke  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  un- 
known dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In  his  new 
levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  promises,  the 
terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  some  acts  of  vi- 
olence might  justify  the  reproach,  that  age  and  infimcy  were 
pressed  without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unrelenting 
prince.  After  two  years'  incessant  preparations  the  land  and 
naval  forces  were  assembled  at  Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  extreme 
promontory,  of  Italy ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the 
representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen  hundred 
knights  "  of  Norman  race  or  discipline,  formed  the  sinews 
of  tiie  army,  which  might  be  swelled  to  thirty  thousand  *^ 
followers  of  every  denomination.  The  men,  the  horses,  the 
arms,  the  engines,  the  wooden  towers,  covered  with  raw  hides, 
were  embarked  on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels :  the 
transports  had  been  built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  galleys 
were  supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of  Bagusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Epirus  incline  towards  each  other.  The  space  between 
Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  ;**  at  the  last  station  oi  Otranto,  it  is 

'*  Ipse  armatflB  militiiB  non  plusquam  xooo  militea  secum  habuisse, 
ab  eis  qui  eidem  negotio  interfuerunt  attestatur,  (Malaterra,  1.  ill  c.  24, 
p.  583.)  These  are  the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (ll  iv,  p.  273)  styles 
the  equestris  gens  duels,  equites  de  gente  duds. 

**  £(V  rpidKovra  x^^^^^^f*  Bays  Alma  Comnena  (Alexias,  Lip.  87;) 
and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the  ships.  .  Ivit 
in  Dyrrachium  cum  xv.  millibus  hominum,  says  the  Chronicon  Breve 
Normaimicum,  (Muratori,  Scriptores,  torn.  v.  p.  278.)  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

**  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (pi  609,  edit  Wesaeling)  gives  a  trot 
oad  reasonable  space  of  a  thousand  stadia  or. one  huiMred  wiilea 
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eontracted  to  fifty ;  **  and  this  narrow  distance  had  suggested 
to  Pyrrhus  and  Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  a 
bridge.  Before  the  general  embarkation,  the  Norman  duke 
despatched  Bobemond  with  fifteen  galleys  to  seize  or  threaten 
the  Isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure 
a  harbor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vallona  £>r  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  They  passed  and  landed  without  perceiving  an  ene- 
my ;  and  this  successful  experiment  displayed  the  neglect, 
and  decay  of  the  nayal  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  islands  of 
Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns  were  subdued  by  the  arms  or 
the  name  of  Robert,  who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu 
(I  use  the  modern  appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That 
city,  the  western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient 
renown,  and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Palseologus,  a 
patrician,  victorious  in  the  Oriental  wars,  and  a  numerous  gar- 
rison of  Albanians  and  Macedonians,  who,  in  every  age,  have 
maintained  the  character  of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise,  the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every 
form  of  danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  propitious  season 
of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of 
wind  and  snow  unexpectedly  arose :  the  Adriatic; was. swelled 
by  the  raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  con- 
firmed the  old  infamy  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.'^  The 
Btfiik,  the  masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered  or  torn  away ; 
the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments  of  vessels, 
with  arms  and  dead  bodies ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
visions were  either  drownied  or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley 
was  laboriously  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Bobert  halted 
seven  days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his 
loss,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The  Nor- 
mans were  no  longer  the  bold  and  experienced  mariners  who 
I  ■-  '    ■ •  ■  .   1 1  »  ,    II.     I  ■  I  ti 

which  is  strangely  doubled  by  Strabo  (L  vi  p.  488)  and  Pliny,  (Hist 
Natnr.  ill  16.) 

**  Pliny  (Hist  Nai  iii.  6, 16)  allows  guinauaginta  millia  for  this 
brevissimus  corsus,  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to 
La  YaUona,  or  Aulon,  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  sa  Carte  dei  Odt^s  de 
la  Grdce,  <&&,  p.  8 — 6.)  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  who  substitutes  oenium, 
(Harduin,  Not  Izvi.  in  Plin.  1.  iii,)  might  have  been  corrected  by 
every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gait 

*'  Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,  Horat  carm.  i.  8.  The  prscipi- 
tern  Africum  deoertantem  Aquilonibus,  et  rabiem  Noti,  and  tlie  mon- 
•tra  natantia  of  the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat  enlarged ;  but  Horace 
trembling  for  the  life  of  Yirgi^  is  an  interesting  miomeot  in  the  hittory 
of  poetry  and  friendship. 
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bad  explored  the  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Mount  AUas,  and 
who  smiled  at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
had  wept  during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  by  the  hos- 
tile approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the 
prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  first  day^s 
action  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Bohemond,  a,  beardless 
youth,**  who  led  the  naval  powers  of  his  father.  All  night 
the  galleys  of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second  day  was  decided 
ry  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their  ar- 
chers, the  weight  of  their  javelins,  and  the  borrowed  aid  of 
the  Greek  fire.  The  Apulian  and  Bi^usian  vessels  fled  to  the 
shore,  several  were  cut  from  their  cables,  and  dragged  away 
by  the  conqueror ;  and  a  sally  firom  the  town  carried  slaugh- 
ter and  dismay  to  the  tents  of  the  Norman  duke.  A  season- 
able  relief  was  poured  into  Durazzo,  and  as  soon  as  the 
besiegers  hod  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and 
maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the  camp  the  supply  of  tribute 
and  provision.  That  camp  was  soon  ajfflicted  with  a  pesti-: 
lential  disease ;  five  hundred  knights  perished  by  an  inglo- 
rious death ;  and  the  list  of  burials  (if  all  could  obtain  a  decent 
burial)  amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under  these  ca- 
lamities, the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invincible ; 
and  while  he  collected  new  Ibrees  from  Apulia  and  Sicily,  he 
battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his 
industry  and  valor  were  encountered  by  equal  valor  and.  more 
perfect  industry.  A  movable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity  to 
contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  fbrwaiids  to  the 
foot  of  the  rampart:  but  the  descent  of  the  door  or  draw- 
bridge was  checked  by  an  enormous  beam,  and  the  wooden 
sttucture  was  constantly  consumed  by  artificial  flames. 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  and  the  Normans  in  the  West,  the  aged  successor 
of  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius, 
an  illustrious  captain,  and  the  founder  of  the  Comnenian 
dynasty.  The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian^ 
observes,  in  her  affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was  un- 
equal to  a  double  combat;    and,  on  this  principle,  she  ap- 


**  T«3v   it  ek   t6v  ntayava  airo9   l^vjSjMffdvrur,  (Alexias,  L  lY.  p.  106.) 

Yet  the  Normans  shaved,  and  the  YenetiaDS  wore,  their  beards :  ikey 
■RMt  hsve  derided  the  no  beard  of  Bohemond ;  a  harsh  interpretatioB  1 
(DiKange^  Not  ad  Aleziad  p.  288.) 
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piOY^  a  hastj  peace  wiih  the  Turks,  which  allowed  her 
&ther  to  nndertAke  in  person  the  relief  of  Durazzo.  On  hk 
aooession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  without  soldiers,  and  the 
treasury  without  money;  yet  such  were  the  vigor  and  ao- 
tivity  of  his  measures^  that  in  six  months  he  assembled  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,**  and  performed  a  march  of 
five  hundred  miles.  His  troops  were  levied  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black  Sea ;  his  majesty  was 
displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich  trappings  of  the  com- 
panies of  Hone-guards ;  and  the  emperor  was  attended  by  a 
train  of  nobles  and  princes,  some  of  whom,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, had  been  dothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged 
by  the  lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity. 
Their  youthful  ardor  might  animate  the  multitude ;  but  their 
love  of  pleasure  and  contempt  of  subordination  were  preg- 
nant with  disorder  and  mischief;  and  their  importunate  clamors 
for  speedy  and  decisive  action  disconcerted  the  prudence  of 
Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and  starved  the  besieg- 
ing army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces  recalls  a  sad  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the  Roman  world : 
the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste  and  terror ;  and 
the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been  purchased 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  cities  which  were  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  army  consist- 
ed in  the  Varangians,  the  Sctuidinavian  guards,  whose  num- 
bers were  reoenUy  augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and 
volunteers  from  the  British  Island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke 
of  the  Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  op- 
pressed and  united;  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved 
to  desert  a  land  of  slavery ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape ; 
and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they  visited  every  coast  that 
afforded  any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  en- 
tertained in  the  service  of  the  Greek   emperor;   and  their 


**  Mmratori  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  ix.  p.  186, 137)  observes,  that 
Aome  authors  (Petnis  Diacon.  Ghroa  Oasinen.  L  iii.  c  49)  compose 
the  Greek  army  of  170,000  men,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  struck 
ofl^  and  that  Malaterra  reckons  only  70,000 ;  a  slight  inattention.  The 
passage  to  which  he  alludes  is  in  uie  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Protospata, 
(Script  ItaL  torn.  ▼.  p.  46.)  Malaterra  (L  iv.  c.  27)  speaks  in  high, 
but  indefinite  terms  of  the  emperor,  cum  copiis  innumerabilibus :  IOds 
Hm  Apolian  poet,  (L  iv.  p.  272  :}— 

Uore  kwostanua  moates  et  ^  JHia  t«gontiir. 
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first  statioc  was  in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  sLore:  bnt 
AJexius  soon  recalled  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and 
palace;  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of 
their  faith  and  valor/"  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader 
revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs:  they  marched  with 
alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and  panted  to  regain  in 
Epirus  the  glory  which  they  had  lost  in .  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings. The  Varangians  were  supported  by  some  companies 
of  Franks  or  Latins ;  and  the  rebels,  who  had  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople from  the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were  eager  to  signal- 
ize their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emei^ency, 
the  emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  or  Manichseans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  these  her- 
etics united  with  the  pataence  of  martyrdom  the  spirit  and 
discipline  of  active  valor.^^  The  treaty  with  the  sultan 
had  procured  a  supply  of  some  thousand  Turks;  and  the 
arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  were  opposed  to  the  lances  of 
the  Norman  cavalry.  On  the  r^xHrt  and  distant  prospect  of 
these  formidable  numbers,  Robert  assembled  a  coundl  of  his 
principal  officers.  "You  behold,"  said  he,  "your  danger: 
it  is  urgent  and  inevitable.  The  hills  are  covered  with  arms 
and  standards ;  and  -  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accus- 
tomed to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and  union  are  our 
only  safety ;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  command  to  a  more 
worthy  leader.^'  The  vote  and  acclamation  even  of  his  se- 
cret enemies,  assured  him,  in  that  perilous  moment,  of  their 
esteem  and  confidence  ;  and  the  duke  thus  continued  :  "  Ij^ 
us  trust  in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice  of 
the  means  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our  vessels  and  our  bag* 
gage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it  were  the  place  of 
our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The  resolution  was  unanijnbua* 
ly  approved ;  and,  without  confining  himself  to  his  lines, 
Guiscard  awaited  in  battle-array  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
enemy.  His  rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river;  his  right 
wing  extended  to  the  sea ;  his  left  to  the  hills :  nor  was  he 


^'  See  "William  of  Malmsbury,  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  L  il  p.  92. 
Alexius  fidem  Anglorum  suspiciens  prsecipuis  famiUaritatibus  suis  eo* 
applicabat,  amorem  eorum  filio  traDscribens.  Odericus  Yitalia  (Hist. 
EccLes.  1.  iv.  p.  608,  L  vil  p.  i541)  relates  their  emigration  from  England^ 
and  their  service  in  Graec^e. 

^*  See  the  Apulian,  (L  i.  p.  256.)  The  character  and  the  story  of 
dMBO  Manichnaztf  has  been  toe  subject  of  the  liytk  chapter. 
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eonscious,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey  had  formerly  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world/* 

Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexius  resolved 
to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhorted  the  garri* 
son  of  Diirazzo  to  assist  their  own  deliverance  by  a  well-timed 
sally  fiom  the  town.  He  marched  in  two  columns  to  surprise 
the  Normans  before  daybreak  on  two  different  sides :  his  light 
cavalry  was  scattered  over  the  plain;  the  archers  formed  the 
second  .line ;  and  the  Varangians  claimed  the  honors  of  the 
vanguard.  In  the  first  onset,  the  battle-axes  of  the  strangers 
made  a  deep  and  bloody  impression  on  the  army  of  Guiscard, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lom- 
bards and  Calabrians  ignominiously  turned  their  backs ;  they 
fied  towards  the  river  and  the  sea ;  but  the  bridge  had  been 
broken  down  to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast 
was  lined  with  the  Venetian  galleys,  who  played  their  engines 
among  the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they  were 
saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  chie&.  Gaita,  the 
wife  of  Robert,  is  painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amar 
zon,  a  second  Pallas  ;  less  skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible 
in  arms,  than  the  Athenian  goddess :  ^'  though  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  she  stood  her  ground,  and  strove,  by  her  exhorta- 
tion and  example,  to  rally  the  flying  troops/^  Her  female 
voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and  arm  of 
the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he  was  magnanimous 
in  council :  "  Whither,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  whither  do  ye  fly  ? 

^'  See  the  simple  and  masterly  narrative  of  Caesar  himself,  (Com- 
ment  de  BelL  Civil,  iil  41 — 76.)  It  is  a  pity  that  Quintus  Icilius 
(M.  Guichard)  did  not  live  to  analyze  these  operations,  as  he  has  done 
the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

^'  IlaAXa;  iWij  Kav  {ifi  ^Adfivri,  which  is  very  properly  translated  by 
the  President  Cousin,  (Hist  de  Constantinople,  torn.  iv.  p.  131,  in 
12mo.,)  qui  combattoit  oomme  une  Pallas,  quoiqu'elle  ne  fut  pas  aussi 
savante  que  celle  d'Athenes.  The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of 
two  discordant  characters,  of  Neith,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  Egypt, 
and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  the  Tritonian  lake  in  Libya,  (Banier,  My- 
thologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1 — 81,  in  12mo.) 

''*  Anna  Comnena  (1.  iv.  p.  116)  admires,  with  some  degree  of  ter- 
ror, her  masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins  • 
and  though  the  Apulian  (L  iv.  p.  278)  mentions  her  presence  anri  her 
round,  he  represents  her  as  far  less  intrepid. 

Uxor  in  hoc  bello  Robert!  forte  sagittA 
QuAdam  laesa  foit:  quo  vulnere  territa  nullam. 
Dum  speratMit  opem,  se  pcene  tubegerat  boftL 

The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 
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Your  enemy  is  implacable ;  and  death  is  less  grievous  than 
servitude.'*  Th)  moment  was  decisive:  as  tbe  Varangians 
advanced  before  the  line,  they  discovered  the  nakedness  of 
their  flanks :  the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of  eight  hundred 
knights,  stood  firm  and  entire;  they  couched  their  lances, 
and  the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irresistible  shock  of 
the  French  cavalry.  Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the  duties 
of  a  soldier  or  a  general ;  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Varangians,  and  the  flight  of  ^e  Turks,  than  he 
despised  his  subjects,  and  despaired  of  his  fortune.  The 
princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on  this  melancholy  event,  is 
reduced  to  praise  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  her  father's 
horse,  and  his  vigorous  struggle  when  he  was  almost  over- 
thrown by  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the 
Imperial  helmet.  His  desperate  valor  broke  through  a  squad- 
ron of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight;  and  after  wandering 
two  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the  mountains,  he  found  some 
repose,  of  body,  though  not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lychni- 
dus.  The  victorious  Robert  reproached  thf  tardy  and  feeble 
pursuit  which  had  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize  : 
but  he  consoled  his  disappointment  by  the  trophies  and  stan- 
dards of  the  field,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine 
camp,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  an  army  five  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  A  multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the 
victims  of  their  own  fears ;  but  only  thirty  of  his  knights  were 
slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In  the  Roman  host,  the  loss  of 
Greeks,  Turks,  and  Bnglish,  amounted  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand :  ^'  the  plain  of  Durazzo  was  stained  with  noble  and  royal 
blood  ;  and  the  end  of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more  honora- 
ble than  his  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guiscard  was  not  afflicted  by 
the  loss  of  a  costly  pageant^  which  had  merited  only  the  con- 
tempt and  derision  of  the  Greeks.     After  their  defeat,  they 

**  'Aird  rfis  Toi  *Pafiirrpro9  v^nytiaafiivfiSf  fi^YiTfr  ytvtSiCKtiV  r^y  vpcirviv 
Kararciv  hturtav  Imratriav  rdv  KeXrwy  dy^iroivrov,  (Aima,L  V.  p.  188 ;)  and 
elsewhere,  irat  yap  KeXrdf  dW/(9  vSi  lno')(o^fitvoi  ftlv  dv6ir9ivrof  riivhpftJiVf  Kal 
Tfi»  ^iav  iorivy  (p.  140.)  The  pedantry  of  the  princess  in  the  choice  of 
classic  appellations  encouraged  Ducange  to  apply  to  his  countrymen 
the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

''•  Lupus  Protospata  (torn.  iii.  p.  46)  says  6000 ;  William  the  Apu- 
Han  more  than  6000,  (I  iv.  p.  278.)  Their  modesty  is  singular  and 
laudable :  they  might  with  so  little  trouble  have  slain  two  or  threii 
myriads  of  schismatics  and  infidels ! 
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itiU  persevered  in  the  defence  of  Durazzo;  and  a  Yenetiaii 
oommander  supplied  the  place  of  George  Palaeologus,  who 
had  been  imprudently  called  away  from  his  station.  The 
lents  ot  the  besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sustain 
(he  inclemency  of  the  winter ;  and  in  answer  to  the  defiance 
of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinuated,  that  his  patience  was  at 
kasi  equal  to  their  obstinacy/^  Perhaps  he  already  trusted 
to  his  secret  correspondence  with  a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold 
the  city  tor  a  rich  and  honorable  marriage.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  severtil  rope-ladders  were  dropped  from  the  walls ;  the 
light  Calabrians  aiioended  in  silence;  and  the  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  thi>  n^cme  and  trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet 
they  defended  thb  streets  three  days  against  an  enemy  al- 
ready master  of  the  «ampart ;  and  near  seven  months  elapsed 
between  the  first  inv«i^ment  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
place.  From  Durazzo,  Jbe  Norman  duke  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania;  traversed  the  first  mountains  of 
Thessaly;  surprised  three  Jkandred  English  in  the  city  of 
Castoria;  approached  Thessalonica ;  and  made  Constantino- 
ple tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty  suspended  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck,  pestilence,  and 
the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  original 
numbers ;  and  instead  of  being  recruited  fix>m  Italy,  he  was 
informed,  by  plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischief  and  dangers 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  absence :  the  revolt  of  the 
cities  and  barons  of  Apulia ;  the  distress  of  the  pope ;  and  the 
approach  or  invasion  of  Henry  king  of  Germany.     Highly 

E resuming  that  his  person  was  sufficient  for  the  public  safety, 
e  repassed  the  sea  in  a  single  brigantine,  and  left  the  remains 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the  Norman 
counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom  of  his 
peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  leader. 
The  son  of  Guiscard  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  and 
the  two  destroyers  are  compared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  cater- 
pillar and  the  locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever  has 
escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.'*    After  winning  two  battles 

*'  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauapicious  name  of  .Epi-damnut 
to  Dyrrachium,  (Plin.  iii  26 ;)  and  the  vulgar  corruption  of  Duradum 
(■86  Malaterra)  bore  some  affinity  to  hardnena.  One  of  Robert  s  names 
was  Durand,  d  durando :  poor  wit  I  ( Alberic  Monach.  in  Chron.  apud 
Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  iz.  p.  187.) 

'*  3p9vj^9Vf   cat   hx^iias   tXmv   i»    rtt   airois   rarlpa   ««2   vTov,   (Anna, 

lip.  S5.)    By  these  similes,  ao  different  from  those  of  Homer  ska 
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against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the  plain  of  Theosaly, 
mnd  besi^d  Larissa,  the  &bulou8  realm  of  Adiilles/'  whidi 
contained  the  treasure  and  magazines  of  the  Byzantine  camp. 
Yet  a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude  and  pru- 
dence of  Alexius,  who  braveW  struggled  with  the  calamities 
of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the  state,  he  presumed  to 
borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the  churches:  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Manichaeans  was  supplied  by  some  tribes  of 
Mollavia:  a  reenforoemoit  of  seven  thousand  Turks  replaced 
and  revenged  the  loss  of  their  brethren ;  and  the  Greek  sol- 
diers were  exercised  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  the 
daily  practice  of  ambuscades  and  evolutions.  Alexius  had 
been  taught  by  experience,  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the 
Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost  incapable  of 
motion;**  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their  arrows  at 
the  h<»se  rather  than  the  man ;  and  a  variety  of  spikes  and 
snares  were  scattered  over  the  ground  on  which  he  might 
expect  an  attack.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Larissa  the  events 
of  war  were  protracted  and  balanced.  The  courage  of  Buhe- 
mond  was  always  conspicuous,  and  often  suooessful ;  but  hib 
camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks;  the  city 
was  impregnable;  and  the  venal  or  discontented  counts  de- 
serted his  standard,  betrayed  their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor.  Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  the  advantage,  rather  than  the  honor,  of  victory.  After 
evacuating  the  conquests  which  he  could  no  longer  defend, 
the  son  of  Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced 
by  a  father  who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathized  in  his 
misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and  enemies  of 


wishes  to  inspire  contempt  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  noxiou*  ani- 
mal, a  conqueror.  Most  unfortunately,  the  common  sense,  or  com.-<ioD 
nonsense,  of  mankind,  resists  her  laudable  design. 

''*  Prodiit  h^  auctor  Trojame  cladis  Achilles. 

The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (L  y.  ]>.  275)  may  be  excused  b^  the 
more  classic  poetry  of  Virgil,  (^Eneid.  it  197,)  Larissseus  Achillea,  but 
it  is  not  justified  l^  the  geographer  of  Homer. 

'"  The  r(o¥  irsSi\ujtf  irpodX/iara,  which  encumbered  the  knights  on  foot^ 
have  been  ignorantly  translated  spurs,  (AmiA  Comnena,  Alexias,  L  ▼. 
p.  140.)  Ducange  has  explained  the  true  sense  by  a  ridiculoos  and 
moonvenient  fashion,  which  lasted  from  the  xith  to  the  zvth  eentnrj. 
Thtae  peaks,  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two  feetand 
heUnet*.  to  the  knee  with  a  silver  chain. 
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Robert)  the  most  prompt  and  poweriiil  was  Henry  the  Third  or 
Fourth,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the 
West  The  epistle  of  the  Greek  monarch*^  to  his  brother  is 
filled  with  the  warmest  professions  of  friendship,  and  the  most 
lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every  public  and 
private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on  his  success  in  a  just 
and  pious  war ;  and  complains  that  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
empire  is  disturbed  by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Nor* 
man  liobert  The  lists  of  his  presents  expresses  the  man- 
ners of  the  age — a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with 
pearls  to  hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with  the  names 
and  titlfiS  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of  sardonyx, 
some  balm,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and  one  hundred  pieces 
of  purpio.  To  these  he  added  a  more  solid  present,  of  one 
hundred  and  f'^rty-four  thousand  Byzantines  of  gold^  with  a 
further  assurance  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  so 
soon  as  Henry  should  have  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  terri* 
tories,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath  the  league  agfunst  the  com- 
mon enemy.  The  German,**  who  was  already  in  Lombardy 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  faction,  accepted  these  liberal 
offers,  and  marched  towards  the  south :  his  speed  was  checked 
by  the  sound  o#  the  battle  of  Durazzo ;  but  the  influence  of 
his  arms,  or  name,  in  the  hasty  return  of  Robert,  was  a  fuL 
equivalent  for  the  Grecian  bribe.  Henry  was  the  severe 
adversary  of  the  Normans,  the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  his  implacable  foe.  The  long  quarrel  of  the 
throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by  the  zeal  and 
ambition  of  that  haughty  priest:**  the  king  and  the  pope  had 


'^  The  epistb  itself  (Alexias,  L  iil  p.  98,  94,  96)  well  deserves  to  be 
read.  There  ia  one  expression,  darpoviXcKvv  hisitivov  furh  ^pvca^ioVf 
which  Ducaixt^  ^^^^  ^^t  understand.  I  have  endeavored  to  grope  out 
A  tolerable  Bkftftoing :  jf^fwa^tov  is  a  golden  crown ;  doTpoiri\tKVi  is  ex- 
l^lained  hv  Simon  Fortius,  (in  Lexico  Grseco-Baxbar.,)  by  xtpawdi^ 
wpnvThp,  a  floBh  of  lightning. 

**  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians 
Bigonius,  Baronius,  Muratori,  Mosheim,  St.  Marc,  <bc. 

•'  TV  lives  of  Gregory  VIL  are  either  legends  or  invectives,  (St 
Marc,  Abr6g6,  torn.  iiL  p.  235,  <fec.;)  and  his  miraculous  or  magical 
performances  are  alike  incredible  to  a  modem  reader.  He  will,  as 
usual,  find  some  instruction  in  Le  Clerc,  (Vie  de  Hildebrand,  Bibliot 
tncienne  et  modeme,  tom.  viiL,)  and  mudi  amusement  in  Bayle,  (Dio- 
tionnaire  Critique,  Otegoire  VIL)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
VBii)  a  second  AthanaaiuH,  in  a. more  fortunate  age  of  the  churdi. 
May  I  presume  tA  add,  that  the  portrait  <^  AtfaanMins  it  oa^c€-ihm 
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degraded  each  other;  ind  each  had  seated  a  rival  on  the 
temporal  or  spiritoal  throne  of  his  antagonist  After  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  his  Swabian  rebel,  Heniy  descended  into 
Italy,  U>  assume  the  Imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the 
Vatican  the  tyrant  of  the  church.*^  Bat  the  Roman  people 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory :  their  resolution  was  forti* 
fied  by  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  Apulia ;  and  the 
city  was  thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  king  of  Germany. 
In  the  fourth  year  he  corrupted,  as  it  is  said,  with  Byzantine 
gold,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  whose  estates  and  castles  had  been 
ruined  by  the  war.  The  gates,  the  bridges,  and  fifty  hostageiv 
were  delivered  into  his  hands :  the  anti*pope,  Clement  the 
Third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran :  the  grateful  p<mtiff 
crowned  his  protector  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  emperor  Henry 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  Capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
Augustus  and  Charlemagne.  The  ruins  of  the  Septizonium 
were  still  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Gregory :  the  pope  him 
self  was  invested  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  and  his  last 
hope  was  in  the  courage  and  fidetity  of  his  Norman  vassal. 
Their  firiendship  had  been  interrupted  by  some  redpi^ocal  in- 
juries and  complaints ;  but,  on  this  pressing  occasion,  Gniscard 
was  urged  by  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  by  his  interest,  more 
potent  than  oaths,  by  Uie  love  of  fiime,  and  his  enmity  to  the 
two  emperors.  Unfurling  the  holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly 
to  the  relief  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles :  the  most  numerous 
of  his  armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  fool^ 
was  instantly  assembled ;  and  his  march  from  Salerno  to  Rome 
was  animated  by  the  public  applause  and  the  promise  of  the 
divine  favor.  Henry,  invincible  in  sixty-six  battles,  trembled 
at  his  approach ;  recollected  some  indispensable  afl^irs  that 

passages  of  my  history  (voL  il  p.  832,  <&c.)  with  which  I  am  the  least 
dissatisfied!* 

^  Anna,  with  the  rancor  of  a  Oreek  schbmatic,  calls  him  rar&r 
TvoTot  ovrof  HdiraSf  (L  L  p.  82,)  a  pope,  or  priest^  worthy  to  be  spil 
npoc;  and  accuses  him  of  scourging,  shaving,  and  perhaps  of  castrat- 
ing the  ambassadors  of  Henry,  (p.  81,  33.)  But  this  outrage  is  im* 
probable  and  doubtful,  (see  the  sensible  preface  of  Cousin.) 

*  There  is  a  fair  life  of  Gregory  VIL  by  Voigt,  (Weimar.  1815,^  which 
has  been  translated  into  Frenqh'  M.  Villemain,  it  is  anderstood,  has  de- 
Toted  mach  time  to  the  study  of  this  remarkable  character,  to  wbon  his 
eloqQeoce  may  do  jastice.  There  is  much  valnal^  information  ca  the 
■abject  in  the  accurate  work  of  Stenzel,  Geschichte  Deatschlaada  anter 
dea  Frankisdien  Kaisem — ^the  HiaUny  ojf  GemMny  under  dm  BmiwffTi 
if  t]«»  Vnuioooiaii  ]Uce.— M. 
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required  his  presence  in  Lombard^ ;  exhorted  the  Bomans  te 
persevere  in  their  allegjanoe ;  and  hastily  retreated  three  days 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Normans.  In  less  than  three 
years,  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  enjoyed  the  glory  of 
delivering  the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the  two  emperors,  of 
the  East  and  West,  to  fly  before  his  victorious  arms.**  But 
the  triumph  of  Robert  was  clouded  by  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
By.  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been  peiv 
forated  or  scaled ;  but  the  Imperial  faction  was  still  powerful 
and  active ;  on  the  third  day,  the  people  rose  in  a  furious 
tumult;  and  a  hasty  word  of  the  conqueror,  in  his  defence 
or  revenge,  was  the  signal  of  fire  and  pillage.*"  The  Sara- 
cens of  Sicily,  the  subjects  of  Roger,  and  auxiliaries  of  his 
brother,  embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  rifling  and  profan- 
ing the  holy  city  of  the  Christians  :\  many  thousands  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the  allies,  of  their  spiritual  father 
were  exposed  to  violation,  captivity,  or  death  ;  and  a  spacious 
quarter  of  the  city,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was 
consumed  by  the  flames,  and  devoted  to  perpetual  solitude.** 
From  a  city,  where  he  was  now  hated,  and  might  be  no  longer 
feared,  Gregory  retired  to  end  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sa- 
lerno. The  artful  pontiff  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard 
with  the  hope  of  a  Roman  or  Imperial  crown ;  but  this  dan- 
gerous measure,  which  would  have  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
the  Norman,  must  forever  have  alienated  the  most  faithful 
princes  of  Germany. 
The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome  might  have  indulged 


**  Sic  lino  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terra  Domini  duo :  rez  AlemADoicus  iste. 

Imperii  rector  Romani  mazimus  ille. 

Alter  ad  arma  ruens  armis  superatur  ;  et  alter 

Nominifl  audit!  soU  formidine  ceasit. 
It  is  singular  enougb,  that  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  should  distinguish 
the  Greek  as  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  (L  iv.  p.  274.) 

**  The  nanrstiva  of  Malaterra  (1.  iil  &  87,  pu  587,  588)  is  authentic, 
circimistantial,  and  hir.  Dux  ignem  ezdamans  urbe  incenaa,  Ae* 
The  Apulian  softens  the  misdii^  (inde  quibuidam  odibna  ezustis,) 
which  18  again  exaggerated  in  some  partial  dironicle^,  (Mnralori, 
Annali,  torn.  iz.  p.  147.) 

"  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  tho  Jesuit  Donatns  (de  Romft 
veteri  et  novft,  1.  iy.  o.  8,  p.  489)  prettily  adds,  Duraret  hodieque  in 
OobUo  monte,  interque  ipsum  et  capitt^um,  miserabilis  facies  prostrata 
vrbis,  nisi  in  horiorum  vinetorumque  amcBoitatem  Roma  resurrexissei 
yl  perpetuA  viriditate  cootegeret  vulnera  et  niiiua  muul 
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himaelf  in  a  season  of  repose ;  bnt  in  the  same  year  of  the 
flight  of  the  German  emperor,  the  indefatigable  Robert  re- 
sumed the  design  of  his  eastern  conquests.  Xhe  zeal  or 
gratitade  of  Gregory  had  promised  to  his  valor  the  kingdoms 
of  Greece  and  Asia;**  his  troops  were  assembled  in  arms, 
flushed  with  success,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers, 
in  the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to  a  swarm 
of  bees ;  **  yet  the  utmost  and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers 
of  Guiscard  have  been  already  defined ;  they  were  contained 
on  this  second  occasion  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels ; 
and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  harbor  of  Brimdu- 
uum**  was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexius, 
apprehensive  of  a  second  attack,  had  assiduously  labored  to 
restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire ;  and  obtained  from  the 
republic  of  Venice  an  important  succor  of  thirty-six  trans- 
forts,  fourteen  galleys,  and  nine  galiots  or  ships  of  extra- 
ordinary streng^  and  magnitude.  Their  services  were  lib- 
erally paid  by  the  .Ucense  or  monopoly  of  trade,  a  profitable 
gift  of  many  shops  bnd  houses  in  the  port  of  Constantinople, 
and  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  the 
produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  at  Amalphi.  By  the  union 
of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was  covered  with 
a  hostile  fleet;  but  their  own  neglect,  or  the  vigilance  of 
Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened 
a  free  passage ;  and  the  Norman  troops  were  safely  disem- 
barked on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  With  twenty  strong  and  well- 
appointed  galleys,  their  intrepid  duke  immediately  sought  the 

••  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  by  the  pojie, 
(Anna,  L  i.  p.  82,)  is  sufficiently  oonfirmed  by  the  Aptuian,  (L  iv. 
p.  270.) 

Romanl  re^l  sibi  promlsiMe  coronam 

Papa  ferebatur. 

Nor  can  I  understaDd  why  Gretser,  and  the  other  papal  advocates, 
fihotild  be  displeased  with  this  new  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

*'  See  Homer,  Iliad,  B.  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quotation 
bjr  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  87,  Ac  His  bees  are  the  image  of  % 
disorderly  crowd :  their  discipline  and  public  works  seem  to  be  the 
ideas  of  a  later  age,  ( VireiL  iEneid.  L  i.) 

••  Gulielm.  Appulus,  1  v.  p.  276.)  Hie  admirable  port  of  Bnin- 
dusium  was  double ;  the  outward  harbor  was  a  gulf  covered  by  an 
island,  and  narrowing  by  degrees,  till  it  communicated  by  a  small 
ffuUet  with  the  iimer  harbor,  which  embraced  the  citv  on  both  sides. 
CsBsar  and  nature  have  labored  for  its  ruin  ;  and  agamst  such  agents 
what  are  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government  I  {S\  ' 
borae*!  Travels  in  the  Two  SifiiUeSk  vol  L  pi  884— «90.) 
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•nem J,  and  though  mor^  ac^ustom^d  to  fight  on  hoiseback,  he 
trusted  his  own  fife,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  two  sons, 
to  the  event  of  a  naval  combat  The  dominion  of  the  sea 
was  disputed  in  three  engagements^  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of 
Corfu :  in  the  two  former,  the  skill  and  numbers  of  the  allies 
were  superior ;  but  in  the  third,  the  Normans  obtained  a  final 
and  complete  victory.*^  The  li|;ht  brigantines  of ,  the  Greeks 
were  scattered  in  ignominious  flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the 
Venetians  maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict;  seven  were 
sunk,  two  were  taken;  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives 
implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  victor ;  and  the  daughter 
of  Alexius  deplores  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  sub- 
locts  or  allies.  The  want  of  experience  had  been  supplied 
by  the  genius  of  Guiscard ;  and  each  evening,  when  he  had 
sounded  a  retreat,  he  calmly  explored  the  causes  of  his  re- 
pulse, and  invented  new  methods  how  to  remedy  his  own 
defects,  and  to  baffle  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.  The 
winter  season  suspended  his  progress:  with  the  return  of 
spring  he  again  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople; 
but,  instead  of  traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils  would 
repay  the  labor,  and  where  the  land  and  sea  forces  might  pursue 
their  joint  operations  with  \dgor  and  effect  But^  in  the  Isle  of 
Cephalonia,  his  projects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical 
disease :  Eobert  himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  ex- 
pired in  his  tent ;  and  a  suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by  pub- 
•  tic  rumor,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Greek  emperor.*'    This  prema- 

ture death  might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of 

•*  William  of  Apulia  (L  v,  p.  2*76)  describes  the  victory  of  the  Nor- 
maoa,  and  forgets  the  two  previous  defeats,  which  are  diligently  re- 
corded by  Anna  Comnena.  (L  vi  p.  159, 160, 161.)  In  her  turn,  die 
invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  revenge  and 
rewards.  Their  own  feelings  were  far  different,  since  they  deposed 
their  doge,  propter  ezddium  stoli,  (Dandulus  in  Chron.  in  Muratori, 
Script  Rerum  Italicarnm,  torn.  zii.  p.  249.) 

•'  The  most  authentic  writers,  William  of  Apulia,  (L  v.  277,) 
Jeffrey  Malaterra,  (1.  iil  c.  41,  p.  689,)  and  Romuald  of  Salerno, 
(Chron.  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Itid.  tom.  vii.,)  are  ignorant  of 
this  crime,  so  apparent  to  our  countrymen  William  of  Malmsbury 
(L  iil  p.  107)  and  Roger  de  Hoveden,  (p.  710,  in  Script  poet  BedamQ 
and  the  latter  can  tell,  how  the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  and 
burnt  alive,  his  Simale  accomplice.  The  English  historian  is  indeed  so 
blind,,  that  he  ranks  Robert  Guiscard,  or  Wi».<ard,  among  the  knights 
ftf  Henry  I,  who  ascended  the  throne  fifteen  yevns  after  Uie  duke  «f 
AfMilia's  death. 
VOL.  v^ — -X 
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bis  fntnre  exploits;  and  the  event  suffidently  declares,  that 
the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life.**  Without 
the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious  army  dispersed  or 
retreated  in  disorder  and  consternation ;  and  Alexius,  who  had 
trembled  for  his  empire,  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance.  The 
galley  which  transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard  was  ^p- 
wrecked  on  the  Italian  shore;  but  the  duke's  body  was  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Venusia,**  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of  Horace** 
than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  second 
son  and  successor,  immediately  sunk  to  the  humble  station  of 
a  duke  of  Apulia :  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his  £sither  left 
the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inheritance  of  his  sword.  The 
national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  claims,  tUl  the  first 
crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  East  opened  a  more  splendid 
field  of  gloiy  and  conquest** 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  humble  prospects  are 
alike  and  soon  bounded  by  Uie  sepulchre.  The  male  line  of 
Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguished,  both  in  Apulia  and  at  An- 
tioch,  in  the 'second  generation;  but  his  younger  brother 
became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings ;  and  the  eon  of  the  great 
count  was  endowed  with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the 
spirit,  of  the  first  Roger.**  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adven- 
turer was  bom  in  Sicily ;  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years, 


•t 


The  joyfal  Anna  Oomnena  scattera  some  flowers  over  the  gravo 
of  an  enemy,  (Aleriad,  L  t.  p.  162 — 166 ;)  and  his  best  praiso  is  the 
esteem  and  enyy  of  William  the  Cknqueror,  the  sovereign  of  his  £unily 
Greda  (says  Malaterra)  hoetibus  recedentibus  libera  Ueta  quievit: 
Apulia  tota  sive  Calabria  torbatur. 

*^  TJrbs  Yenusina  nitet  tdntia  decorata  sepulchris, 

is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian*s  poems«  (L  v.  p.  278.)  William 
of  Malmsbury  (L  iiL  p.  107)  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Uuiscard,  which  is 
not  worth  transcribing. 

**  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Yennsia ;  he  was  cffxried  to 
Rome  in  his  childhood,  (Serm.  i  6 ;)  and  his  repeated  allusions  to  the 
doubtful  limit  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  (Carm.  iiu  4,  Serm.  il  1)  are  ud 
worthy  of  his  age  and  geniu& 

'*  See  Giannone  (tom.  il  p.  88^98)  and  the  historians  of  the  fin 
crusada 

"  The  reign  of  Ro^er,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  fills  fa\^ 
books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone,  (torn,  il  L  xL — :ar.  p.  136 — 
840,)  and  is  spread  over  the  ixtb  and  zth  Tolumes  <^  the  li.^ii'ui  An 
nils  of  Muratorl  In  the  Biblioth^ue  Italiaue  (torn.  I  p.  176-^5.22^ 
I  find  a  Qsefnl  abstract  of  Capacelatro,  a  moaem  Neapohtan,  vKr  b«» 
fomposed,  in  two  volumes,  the  history  of  his  country  trom  Ror^or  .'.  Ik 
Freoeric  II.  inclusive. 
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Im  succeeded  to  the  sorereigtitj  of  the  island,  a  lot  which 
reason  might  envy,  could  she  indulge  lor  a  moment  the 
Tisionary,  though  virtuous  wish  of  dominion.  Had  R(^er 
been  content  with  his  fruitful  patrimony;  a  happy  and  grate- 
ful people  might  have  blessed  thdr  benefactor ;  and  if  a  wise 
administration  eould  have  restored  the  prosperous  times  of 
the  Greek  colonies,**  the  opulence  and  power  of  Sicily  alone 
might  haTe  equalled  the  widest  scope  that  could  be  acquired 
and  desolated  by  the  sword  of  war.  But  the  ambition  of  the 
great  count  was  ignorant  of  these  noble  pursuits ;  it  was  grati- 
fied by  the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  artifice.  He  sought 
to  obtain  the  undivided  possession  of  Palermo,  of  which  one 
moiety  had  been  ceded  to  the  elder  branch ;  struggled  to  en- 
hirge  hu  Calabrian  limits  beyond  the  measure  of  former  trea- 
ties ;  and  impatiently  watched  the  declining  health  of  his 
cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  grandson  of  Robert.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  premature  death,  Roger  sailed  from 
Bidermo  with  seven  galleys,  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Salerno, 
received,  after  ten  days'  negotiation,  an  oath  of  fidelity  from 
the  Norman  capital,  commanded  the  submission  of  the  barons, 
and  extorted  a  legal  investiture  from  the  reluctant  popes,  who 
could  not  long  endure  either  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a 
poweHuI  vassal.  The  sacred  spot  of  Benevento  was  respect- 
fully spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  reduction 
of  Capua  and  Naples  completed  the  design  of  his  uncle  Guis- 
card ;  and  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Norman  conquests  was 
possessed  by  the  victorious  Roger.  A  conscious  superiority 
of  power  and  merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the  titles  of  duke 
and  of  count ;  and  the  Isle  of  Sicily,  with  a  third  perhaps  of 
the  continent  of  Italy,  might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdom** 
which  would  only  yield  to  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
England.    The  chiefs  of  the  nation  who  attended  his  coro- 

**  According  to  the  testimony  of  Fhilistus  and  Biodorus,  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  could  maintain  a  standing  force  of  10,000  horse, 
100,000  foot,  and  400  galleys.  Compare  Hume,  (Essays,  toL  i.  p.  268, 
435,)  and  his  adversary  Wallace,  (Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  806,  807.) 
The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  D'Orville, 
Reidesel,  Swinburne,  Ac , 

••  A  contemporary  lustorian  of  the  acts  of  Roger  from  the  year 
1127  to  1136,  founds  his  title  on  merit  and  power,  the  consent  of  the 
barons,  and  the  ancient  royalty  of  SicQy  and  Palermo,  without  intro- 
ducing Pope  Anadetus,  (AJezand.  Coenobii  Telesini  Abbatis  de  Rebut 
gestis  Ba^  Bogerii,  UK  iv.  in  M^iratori,  Script  Remm  ItaL  torn.  y.  p« 
«07— 646.) 


nation  at  Palermo  might  doabtleu  pronounce  nnder  what 
name  he  should  reign  over  them ;  but  the  example  of  a  Greek 
tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir  was  insufficient  to  justify  his  regal 
character ;  and  the  nine  kings  oi  the  Latin  world  ^**  might 
disclaim  their  new  associate,  unless  he  were  consecarated  by 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiS  The  prid^  of  Anade- 
tufi  was  pleased  to  confer  a  title,  which  the  pride  of  the  'Nor- 
man had  stooped  to  solicit  *^*^  but  his  own  legitimacy  was 
attacked  by  the  adverse  election  of  Innocent  the  Second ;  and 
while  Anaoletus  sat  In  the  Vatican,  the  successful  fugitive 
was  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  in&nt 
monarchy  of  Roger  was  shaken,  and  almost  overthrown,  by 
the  unlucky  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron;  and  the  sword 
of  Lothaire  the  Second  of  Germany,  the  excommunications 
of  Innocent,  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St  Bernard, 
were  united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After  a  gallant 
resistance,  the  Nottnan  prinoe  wm  driven  from  the  continent 
of  Italy :  a  new  duke  of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  each  of  whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanony 
or  flagstaff,  as  a  token  that  they  asserted  their  r^ht,  and 
suspended  their  quarrel.  But  sudi  jealous  friendship  was  of 
short  and  precarioils  dun^tion :  the  German  armids  soon  van* 
ished  in  disease  and  desertion  }^**  the  Apulian  duke,  with  all 
his  adherents,  was  exterminated  by  a  conqueror  who  seldom 
forgave  eith^  the  dead  or  the  living;  lOse  his  predecessor 
Leo  the  iNinth,  the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the 


100  The  Idnfips  of  France,  Eoffland,  Scotland*  CastiUe,  Arragoo, 
N'ararre,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hungary.  Ihe  three  first  were 
more  ancient  than  Charlemagne;  the  three  next  were  created  by  their 
sword;  the  three  last  by  &eir  baptism ;  and  of  these  the  king  of 
Hungary  alone  was  honored  or  debased  by  a  papal  crown. 

Fazellus,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  had  imagined  a  more  early 
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and  indejf>endent  coronation,  (A.  D.  1130,  Ma;^'  1,)  which  Giannone 
unwiUin^Ij  r^'ects,  (tom.  iL  p.  137 — 144.)  This  fiction  is  disproved 
by  the  silence  of  contemporaries ;  nor  can  it  be  restored  by  a  spurioud 
character  of  Messina,  (Muratori,  Anoali  d'  Italia,  tom.  ix.  p.  340. 
Pagi,.Critica,  tom.  iv.  p.  467,  468.) 

"*  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire*8  army,  who 
sounded,  or  rather  cried,  a  retreat ;  for  the  Germans  (says  Oinnamus, 
L  ill  c.  I  p.  51)  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.  Most  ignorant 
hiifiselfl* 

*  CinnamQs  aaiym  nothing  of  their  igtaoiruioe.    The  ngoal  hr  retreat  WsM^ 
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wptive  and  friend  of  the  Normans ;  and  their  reconciliatioii 
was  celebrated  bj  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now  revered 
the  titie  and  virtuee  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 

As  a'  penance  for  his  impious  war  against  the  snccessor  of 
St  Peter,  that  monarch  might  have  promised  to  display  th€ 
banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished  with  ardor  a  vow 
60  propitibiis  to  his  interest  and  revenge.  The  recent  injuries 
of  Sicily  might  provoke  a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  ot  the 
Saracens :  the  Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with 
so  many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remember  and 
emulate  the  naval  tropiiies  of  their  Others,  and  in  the  ma- 
turity of  their  strength  they  contended  with  the  decline  of 
an  African  power.  When  the  Fatimite  caliph  4^parted  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  rewarded  the  real  iiierit  and  ap- 
parent fidelity  of  his  servant  Joseph  with  a  gift  of  his  royal 
mantle,  and  forty  Arabian  horses,  his  palace  with  its  sump- 
tuous furniture,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides,'**  the  descendants  of  Joseph, 
fiargot  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  to  a  distant  bene&ctor, 
grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  prosperity ;  and  after  running 
the  little  course  of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  were  now  Minting  in 
their  own  weakness.  On  the  side  of  the  land,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the  fanatic  princes  of  Morocco, 
while  the  sea-coast  was  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks 
and  Franks,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
had  extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or  rock  of 
Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a  military  and  re- 
ligious colony,  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily.  Tripoli,^*^  a  strong  and  maritime  city,  was  the 
next  object  of  his  attack;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  males, 
the  captivity  of  the  females,  might  be  justified  by  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The  capital  of  the 
Zeirides  was  named  Afinca  from  the  country,  and  Mahadia'" 


^®*  See  De  Guignes,  Hist  Gdnirale  des  Huns,  torn.  I  p.  869 — STS, 
and  Cardonne,  Hirt.  de  TAfrique,  <&e.,  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes^ 
torn.  ii.  p*.  10 — 144.    Their  common  original  appears  to  be  Novairl 

104^  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  properly  th« 
Sberif  al  JBdrin)  urbs  fortis,  saxeo  muro  vallata,  eita  prope  littus  maris 
Hanc  ezpugnavit  Rogerius,  qui  mulieribus  captivis  ductis,  yiros  per« 
nut 

***  See  die  geography  of  liso  Afiieanus,  (in  Ranrasio  torn.  i.  foL  7^ 
S  kH  16,  recto,)  and  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  110,)  the  riith  book  el 
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from  the  Arabian  founder :  it  is  strongly  bnilt  on  a  neck  of 
land,  but  the  imperfection  of  the  harbor  is  not  compensated 
by  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  was  besieged 
by  Geoige  the  Sicilian  admimif  with  a  fieet  of  one  hun£ed 
^uad  fifty  galleys,  amply  provided  with  men  and  the  instru- 
ments of  mischief:  the  aoyereign  had  fled,  the  Moorish  gav«> 
emor  refused  to  capitulate,. declined  the  last- and  irresisiible 
assault,  and  secretly  escaping  with  the  Moslem  inhabitants, 
abandoned  the  place  •and  its  treasures  to  the  irapadoua 
Franks.  In  8ucoes9iTe  expeditions,  the  king  of  Sicily  or. his 
lieutenants  reduced  the  -oties  of  Tunis,  Sa^ix,  Capsia,  Bona, 
and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast  ;^^  the  fortresses  were 
garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary,  and  a  boast  that  it  held 
Africa  in  subjection  might  be  inscribed  with  some  flattery 
on  the  sword  of  Jloger/**  After  his  dei^th,  that  sword  was 
broken ;  and  these  transmarine  possessions  were  neglected, 
evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor.^*' The  triuinphs  of  Sdpio  and  Belisarhis  have  proved^ 
that,  the  African  continent  is  neither  inaccessible  nor  invinci- 
ble ;  yet  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  Christendom  have 
repeatedly  failed  in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who 
may  still  glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of 
Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Normans  had 
relinquished,  above  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs  against 
the  empire  of  the  East.  The  policy  of  Eoger  solicited  a 
public  and  private  union  with  the  Greek  princes,  whose,  alli- 
ance would  dignify  his  regal  character :  he  demanded  in  mar- 
riage a  daugl^r  of  the  Oomnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps 
of  the  treaty  seemed  to .  promise  a  favorable  event  But  the 
contemptuous  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  exasperated  the 

Thuanus,  and  the  xith  of  the  Abb6  de  Yertot.  The  possession  and 
defence  of  the  place  was  offered  by  Charles  V.  and  wisely  declined 
hj  the  knights  of  Malta. 

*'*'  Pagi  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquests  of  Roger ; 
and  his  criticism  was  supplied  hy  his  friend  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue, 
with  some  Arabic  memorials,  (A.  D.  1147,  No.  26,  27,  A.  D.  1148, 
No.  16,  A.  D.  1163,  Na  16.) 

''^^        Appulus  et  Calaber,  Stculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer. 
A  proud  inscription,  which  denotes,  that  the  Norman  oohquerort  were 
■till  disaiminated  from  tboir  Christian  and  Moslem  subjects 

><>*  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist  Sicula,  in  Muratori,  Script  tom.  vM. 
1^  27lJ^  271)  ascribes  these  loaa^  to  the  neglect  or  treaoiery  of  Hm 
admiral  Maja 
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Tanity  of  the  new  monarch ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  By- 
zantine court  was  expiated,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  guiltless  people.^"  With  a  fleet  of 
seventy  galleys,  G^rge,  the  admiral  of  Sicily,  appeared 
before  Corfu ;  and  both  the  island  and  city  were  delivered 
into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  inhabitants,  who  had  yet  to 
learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more  calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In 
this  invasion,  of  some  moment  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the 
Normans  spread  themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces 
of  Greece;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Corinth,  was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  Of  the  wrongs 
of  Athens,  no  memorial  remains.  The  ancient  walls,  whidi 
encompassed,  without  guarding,  the  opulence  of  Thebes, 
were  scaled  by  the  Latin  Christians ;  but  their  sole  use  of  the 
gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath,  that  the  lawful  owners  had 
not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance  or  industry.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Normans,  the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was 
evacuated;  the  Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  abundantly  watered  by  the 
classic  fountain  of  Pirene;  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the 
want  of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of  art 
or  nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted  the 
labor  (their  sole  labor)  of  climbing  the  hill,  their  general, 
from  the  commanding  eminence,  admired  his  own  victory, 
and  testified  his  gratitude  to  Heaven,  by  tearing  from  the 
altar  the  precious  image  of  Theodore,  the  tutelary  saint  The 
silk  weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  transported  to 
Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil ;  and  in 
comparing  the  skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth 
and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  that 
the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the  Greeks 
were  capable  of  using.  The  progress  of  this  naval  arma- 
ment was  marked  by  two  conspicuous  events,  the  rescue  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzantine  capital. 
In  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the 
Seventh  was  intercepted  by  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated 
the  laws  of  honor  acd  religion.    The  fortunate  encounter  of 

***  The  silence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too  soon,  or  be- 
gin too  late,  must  be  sappUed  by  Otho  of  Frisingcn,  a  Qerman,  (de 
(testis  Frederid  I.  L  I  c.  88,  in  Muratori,  Script  torn,  vl  p.  668,)  the 
Venetian  Andrew  Dandulus,  (Id.  torn,  xil  p.  282,  288)  and  the 
Greek  writers  Cinnamus  (L  iil  c.  2 — 6)  and  Nicetas,  (in  Manuel  I.  In. 
c.  1— e.) 
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the  Nonnan  fleet  delivered  the  royal  captir^  {'and  after  a  fm 
and  honorable  entertainment  in  the  court  of  Sidlj,  Loni& 
continued  his  journey  to  Rome  and  Paris."*  In  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  Constantinople  ahd'  the  Hellespont  were  left 
without  defence  and  without  the  suspicion  of  danger.  The 
clergy  and  people  (for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the  standard 
of  Manuel)  were  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  hostile 
appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys,  which  boldly  cast  anchor  in 
the  front  of  the  Imperial  dty.  The  forces  of  the  Sicilian 
admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege  or 'assault  of  an  im- 
mense and  populous  metropolis;  but  George  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  humbhng  the  Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the 
path  of  conquest  to  the  navies  of  the  West  He  landed  some 
soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  pointed 
with  silver,  or  most  probably  with  Are,  the  arrows  which  he 
discharged  against  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.*"  This  play- 
ful outrage  of  the  pirates  of  Sicily,  who  had  surprised  an 
unguarded  moment,  Manuel  aflected  to  despise,  while  his 
martial  spirit,  and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  were  awakened 
to  revenge.  The  Archipelago  and  Ionian  Siea  were  covered 
with  his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice ;  but  I  know  not  by 
what  favorable  allowance  of  transports,  victuallers,  and  pin- 
naces, our  reason,  or  even  our  fancy,  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels,  which  is 
proposed  by  a  Byzantine  historian.  These  operations  were 
directed  with  prudence  and  energy :  in  his  homeward  voyage 
George  lost  nineteen  of  his  galleys,  which  were  separated 
and  taken:  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Corfu  implored  the 
clemency  of  her  lawful  sovereign ;  nor  could  a  ship,  a  sol- 
dier, of  the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless  as  a  captive, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  prosperity  and 
the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in  a  declining  state :  while 
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To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue  I  apply  the  rap' 
dXiyov  rliXBt  ro9  ^AcSvai,  of  Cinnamus,  1.  11.  c  19,  p.  49.  Muratori,  on 
tolerable  evidence,  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  is.  p.  420,  421,)  laughs  a^the 
delicacv  of  the  French,  who  maintain,  maiisque  niUlo  impediente  peri- 
culo  ad  regnum  proprium  reversum  esse;  yet  I  observe  that  their 
advocate,  Ducange,  is  less  positive  as  the  commentator  on  Cinnamus, 
than  as  iSbe  editor  of  Joinville. 

'"In  palatium  regium  sagittas  igneas  injecit,  says  Dandulus ;  but 
Kicetas  (L  it.  c.  8,  p.  66)  transforms  them  mto  0i\n  apyvpiovs  sx'vra 
drp&KTov(y  and  adds,  that  Manuel  styled  tibis  insult  irofyviotr,  an^ 
yikarra  .  .  Xijcrrcvoyra.  These  arrows,  by  the  compiler,  Vincent  dc 
BeauvaiB,  are  again  transmuted  into  gold. 
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he  listened  in  bis  palace  of  Palermo  to  the  messengenof 
▼ictcxy  or  defeat^  the  invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in 
eveij  assault)  was  celebrated  by  the  Qreeks  and  Latins  as  the 
Alexander  or  the  Hercules  of  the  age* 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied  with  bar* 
tng  repelled  the  insolence  of  a  Barbarian.  It  was  the  rig^t 
and  duty,  it  might  be  the  interest  and  glory,  of  Manuel  to 
restore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire,  to  recover  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  chastise  this  pretended  king, 
the  grandson  of  a  Norman  vassal."'  The  natives  of  Calabria 
were  still  attached  to  the  Greek  language  and  worship,  which 
had  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  ihh  Latin  clergy:  aftei 
the  loss  of  her  dukes,  Apulia  was  chained  as  a  servile  appen* 
dago,  to  the'  crown  of  Sicily;  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
had  ruled  by  the  sword ;  and  his  deiAta  had  abated  the  fear, 
without  healing  the  discontent,  of  hib  subjects:  the  feudal 
government  was  always  pregnant  with  toe  seeds  of  rebellion ; 
and  a  nephew  of  Roger  himself  invited  the  enemies  of  hit 
family  ana  nation.  The  majesty  of  the  purple,  and  a  series 
of  Hungarian  and  Turkish  wars,  prevented  MFinuel  from  em- 
barking his  person  in  the  Italian  expedition*  To  the  brave 
and  noble  Falaeologus,  his  lieutenant,  the  •  Greek  monarch 
intrusted  a  fleet  and  army:  the  siege  of  Bari  was  his  first 
exploit;  and,  in  every  operation,  gold  as  well  as  rteel  was  the 
instrument  of  victory.  Salerno,  and  some  places  along  the 
western  coast,  maintained  their  fidelity  to  the  Norman  king; 
but  he  lost  in  two  campaigns  the  greater  part  of  his  continental 
possessions;  and  the  modest  emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery 
and  falsehood,  was  content  with  the  reduction  of  three  hun- 
dred cities  or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  whose  names 
and  titles  were  inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The 
prejudices  of  the  Latins  were  gratified  by  a  genuine  or  fio« 
titious  donation  under  the  seal  of  the  German  Ciesars ;"'  bnt 
the  successor  of  Constantine  soon  renounced  this  ignominiour 

*■  —  ■ • — • — — ■  ....      ..-.■--■-     ■  -. -.  —  ■ 

'*''  For  the  inYasion  of  Italy,  which  Is  ahnoet  overlooked  by  Nioetaa, 
Bee  the  more  polite  history  of  Cinnamus,  (I  iv.  c  1 — 15,  p.  78 — 101,) 
who  iDtroduces  a  diffufie  narrative  by  a  lofty  profession,  vtpi  n 

iil  6. 

"*  The  Latin,  Otho,  (de  Geetis  Frederia  L  I  iL  a  80,  p  lU,)  at> 
tests  the  forgery;  the  Greek,  Oinnamns,  (L  iv.  a  1,  p.  78,)  clauns  a 
promise  of  restitution  from  Oonrad  and  Frederic  An  aet  of  fraud  is 
alwavB  credible  when  it  is  told  of  the  Greela. 
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protenoe,  claimed  the  indefeaatble  dominion  of  Italy,  and. pro- 
fessed  his  design  of  chasing  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps. 
By  the  artful  speeches,  liberal  gifts,  and  unbounded  piomisesi 
of  their  Eastern  ally,  the  free  cities  were  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  generous  struggle  against  the  despotism  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa :  the  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the 
contributions  of  Manuel ;  and  he  poured,  says  the  historian, 
a  river  of  gold  into  the.  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  Vene- 
tians."* The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona  rendered  it  an 
important  garrison  in  the  heart  of  Italy :  it  was  twice  be- 
sieged by  the.  arms  of  Frederic;  the  imperial  forces  were 
twice  repulsed  by  the  spirit  of  freedom ;  that  spirit  was  ani- 
mated by  the  ambassador  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  jnost 
intrepid  patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants,  were  rewardeid  by 
the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Byzantine  court"*  The  pride 
of  Manuel  disdained  and  rejected  a  Barbarian  colleague ;  his 
ambition  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from 
the  Gbrman .  usurpers,  and  of  establishing,  in  the  West,  as  in 
the  East,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
With  this  view,  he  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  people  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Greek  monarch ;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with 
Odo  Frangipaai  secured  the  support  of  that  powerful  &m- 
ily,"*  and  his  royal  standard  or  image  was  entertained  with 
due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metropolis."^  Duriug  the  quar- 
rel between  Fi^ederic  and  Alexander  the  Third,  the  pope  twice 
recdved.  in  the  Vatican  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople. 
They  flattered  his  piety  by  the  long-promised  union  of  the  twc 

"*  Qaod  Ancontiani  Grsecum  imperinm  nimisdiHgereiit .  .  .  Veneii 
BpecUili  odio  Anoonam  oderunt  The  causa  of  lore»  pa'hapt  of  envy, 
were  the  beaeficia,  fliimea  aureum  of  the  emperor;  and  the  Latin 
oarratiTe  ia  coofirmed  by  Cinnamus,  (I  iv.  a  14,  p.  98.) 

"*  Muratori  mentioiis  the  two  Bieges  of  Ancona;  the  first,  in  1167, 
against  Frederic  L  in  person  ( Annali,  torn.  x.  {>.  89,  dtc. ;)  the  Mcond, 
in  ins,  against  his  lieutenant  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  vman 
unworthy  of  his  name  and  office,  (p.  76,  <b&^  It  is  of  the  second 
siege  that  we  possess  an  original  narrative,  which  he  lias  published  in 
his  great  collection,  (torn,  vl  p.  921 — 946.) 

"'  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa 
Nova,  published  by  Muratori,  (Script  ItaL  tom.  vil  p.  874.) 

"V  The  Ba9/x«(oy  (Tv/tctoy  of  Oinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14,  p.  99)  is  sus- 
ceptible of  this  double  sense  A  standard  is  more  Latin,  an  ima|^ 
more  Greek. 
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eburohes,  tempted  the  avarioe  of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted 
the  Boman  pontiff  to  seize  the  just  provocation,  the  favorable 
iBoment^  to  humble  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  true  representative  of  Constantino  and 
Augustus."* 

Sut  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  soon  es- 
caped from  the  hand  of  Uie  Greek  emperor.  His  first 
demands  were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  who  paused  on  this  deep  and  momentous  revolu- 
tion ; "'  nor  could  the  pope  he  seduced  bj  a  personal  dispute 
to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Latin  name. 
After  the  reunion  with  Frederic,  he  spoke  a  more  peremptory 
language,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  excommu- 
nicated the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pronounced  the  final 
separation  of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  empires,  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Home."*  The  free  cities  of  Lombardj  no 
longer  remembered  their  foreign  benefactor,  and  without 
preserving  the  friendship  of  Ancon^  he  soon  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Venice."'  By  his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects,  the  Greek  emperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the 
persons,  and  confiscate  the  effects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free  and  com- 
mercial people:  one  hundred  galleys  were  launched  and 
armed  in  as  many  days;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia 
and  Greece:  but  after  some  mutual  wounds,  the  war  was 
terminated  by  an  agreement,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  insuffi- 
cient for  the  republic;  and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these 
and  of  fresh  injuries  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation. The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed  his  sovereign 
that  he  was  strong  enough  to  q^ell  any  domestic  revolt  of 


"*  Nlbilominud  quoque  petebat^  ut  quia  occasio  justa  et  tempufe 
vpportimuni  et  aoceptabile  se  obtulerant,  Bomani  corona  impeni  a 
•ancto  apostolo  dbi  redderetur ;  qubniam  bon  ad  Frederici  Alemanni. 
B^d  ad  suum  jus  asseruit  pertiuere,  (Vit  Alezandri  IIL  a  Oardinal 
Arragouiae,  in  Script  Renun  ItaL  torn.  iiL  par.  i.  p.  458.)  His  aecond 
embassy  was  accompanied  cam  immehsa  multitudme  pecuniarum. 

^"  liimis  alia  et  perplexa  suilt,  (Vit  Alexandri  III  p.  460,  461,) 
vays  the  cautious  pope. 

*'*^  yLnilv  furiv  tlvai  Xiyutf  *P(ait9  rp  vturipf  np6e  rhv  wpeaffriripaVf  wiXai 

^no^^aytufdv^  ^Cinuamus,  I.  iy.  a  14,  p.  S!9.) 

^**  In  his  Yith  book,  Cinnamus  describes  the  Venetian  war,  whidi 
Kicetas  has  not  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  Italian  account^ 
which  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  are  reported  by  the  ann^ist  Vbant 
tori,  under  the  years  1171,  ^ 
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Apalia  and  Calabria ;  but  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  t<i 
resist  the  impeDding  attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophe- 
cy was  soon  verified :  the  death  of  Palseologus  devolved  the 
command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  eminent  in  rank,  alike  defec- 
tive in  military  talents ;  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  land 
and  sea ;  and  a  captive  remnant  that  escaped  the  swords  of 
the  Normans  and  Saracens,  abjnred  all  future  hostility  against 
the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror.*"  Yet  the  king 
of  l^cily  esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Manuel,  who 
had  landed  a  second  army  on  the  Italian  shore ;  he  respect- 
fully addressed  the  new  Justinian ;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce 
of  thirty  years,  accepted  as  a  gift  the  regal  title;  and  ac 
knowledge  himself  the  military  vassa.  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.***  The  Byzantine  Osesars  acquiesced  in  this  shadow  of 
dominion,  without  expecting,  perhaps  without  desiring,  the 
service  of  a  Norman  army;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily  and  Con- 
stantinople. About  the  end  of  that  period,  the  throne  of 
Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who  had  deserved 
the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind :  the  sword  of 
William  the  Second,  ihe  grandson  of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a 
fugitive  of  the  Comnenian  race ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andro- 
nicus  might  salute  the  strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested 
their  sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies.  The  Latin  histo- 
rians ^^  expatiate  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  four  counts 
who  invaded  Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  reduced 
many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Sidly. 
The  Greeks  "*  accuse  and  magnify  the  wanton  and  sacrile- 

^'*  This  victory  vb  menfioiied  by  Romnald  of  fialerao,  (in  Moratori, 
Script  ItaL  torn,  vil  p.  198.)  It  is  whimBical  enough,  that  in  the 
praise  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  13,  p.  97,  98)  is  much 
warmer  and  copious  than  Falcandus,  (p.  268,  270.)  But  Ihe  Greek  is 
fond  of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not  fond  of  William  the 
Bad 

**•  For  the  epistle  of  William  J.  see  Cinnamus  (L  iv.  c.  15,  p.  101, 
102)  and  l^icetas,  (L  ii.  c.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  affirm,  whether  these 
Greeks  deceived  themselves,  or  ihe  public,  in  these  flattering  portraits 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  empira 

"*  I  can  only  quote,  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of 
Sieard  of  Cremona,  (p.  608,)  and  of  Fossa  Nova,  (p.  876,)  as  they  are 
published  in  the  viitn  tome  of  Muratori's  historians,  llie  king  of 
Sicily  sent  his  troops  contra  nequitiam  Andronici  ...  ad  acquirei^ 


dum  imperium  C.  P.    They  were  capti  aut  confusi  .  .  .  decepti  captip 
"by  Jta 
'**  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamua,  we  tte  now  reduced  to  Nicetae 


^[ne,  by  Isaac 
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ffious  cruelties  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  sack  of  Thessih 
K)nica,  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  former  deplore 
the  fete  of  those  invincible  but  unsuspectiiig  wai^riors  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  arts '  of  a  vanquished  foe.  The  latter 
applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  tiie  repeated  victories  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  Pn^ontis,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon,  and  under  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolu- 
tion which  punished  the  crimes  of  Andronicus,  had  united 
against  the  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  successful 
insurgents :  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  brittle,  and  Isaac  An- 
gelus,  the  new  emperor,  might  indulge  his  vanity  or  vengeance 
in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  Was  the 
event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans : 
before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  the  rival  nations  were 
lost  or  degraded  in  foreign  servitude ;  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine  did  not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicil- 
ian monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Koger  successively  devolved  to  his  son  and 
grandson:  they  might  be  confounded  under  the  name  of 
William :  they  are  strongly  discriminated  by  the  epithets  of 
the  bad  and-*the  good ;  but  these  epiUiets,  which  appear  to 
describe  the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot  strictly  be 
applied  to  either  of  tibe  Norman  prinpes.  Wheq  he  was 
roused  to  arms  by  danger  and  shame^  the  first  William  did 
not  degenerate  from  the  valor  of  his  race ;  but  his  temper 
was  slothful  ^  his  manners  were  dissolute ;  his  passions  head- 
strong and  mischievous ;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  not 
only  jfof  bis  penonal  vices,  but  ibr  those  of  Majo,  the  great 
admml,  who  abused  the  oonfidence,  end'  conspired  against 
the  life,  of  bis  benefactor.  From  the  Arabian  conquest, 
Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep  tincture  of  Oriental  manners ;  the 
despotism,  the  pomp,  and  even  the  harem,  of  a  sultan ;  and 
a  Christian  people  was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  ascend- 
ant of  the  eufKK^s,  who  (^nly  professed,  or  secretly  dieN 
ished,  the  religion  of  Mahomet.    An  eloquent  historian  of  the 


(in  Andronioo^  L  i.  c  ^7,  8,  9,  L IL  e.  1,  in  Isaac  Angelo^  Lie.  1—4,) 
who  DOW  becomes  a  respoetable  contemporary.  As  be  sonrived  this 
emporor  and  the  empire,  he  is  above  ilaiteiy ;  bat  the  Ikll  of  CooBtan- 
ticQfW  examrated  his  prejodioes  agumit  the  Latins.  For  the  honor 
«Cl«Hmifig  1  shall  observe  that  Homer's  great  commentator,  Evsta- 
lMd%  KnitkhSBbffp  olThessaloniDa^  Vefiued  to  desert  his  flock. 
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timen  ^^  has  detineated  the  mislbrtiines  of  his  country :  "*  the 
ambition  and  &11  of  the  ungrateful  Majo;  the  revolt  and  pun- 
ishment of  hia  assassins ;  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance 
of  the  king  himself;  the  private  feuds  that  arose  from  the 
public  confusion ;  and  the  various  forms  of  calamity  and  dis- 
cord which  afflicted  Palermo,  the  island,  and  the  continent, 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  First,  and  the  minority  of  his 
son.  The  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  William  the  Sec- 
ond,^'* endeared  him  to  the  nation :  the  £Eietions  were  recon- 
ciled ;  the  laws  were  revived ;  and  from  the  manhood  to  the 
premature  death  of  that  amiable  prince,  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short 
season  of  peace,  justice,  and  happiness,  whose  value  was 
enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  dread  of 
futurity.  The  legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
ville  was  extinct  in  the  person  of  the  second  William ;  but  his 
aunt,  the  daughter  of  Roger,  had  married  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  age ;  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic 
mrbarossa,  descended  from  the  Alps  to  claim  the  Imperial 
crown  and  the  inheritance  of  his  wife.  Against  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  a  free   people,  this  inheritance  could  only  be 


>**  The  Historia  Sicola  of  Hugo  Falcandod,  which  properly  extends 
froin  1164  to  1169,  is  inserted  in  ihe  viiitli  vohime  of  Maratori*8  Col- 
leton, ^tom.  vii.  pk  269 — 844»)  and  preceded  by  a  eloquent  pre&ee  or 
epistle)  (pL  251-— ^6S,  de  Cslanutatioos  SidliiB.)  Falcaadiu  has  been 
styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily ;  and,  alter  a  just,  but  immense,  abatement, 
from  the  ist  to  the  ziith  century,  from  a  senator  to  a  monk,  I  would  not 
strip  him  of  his  title :  his  narrative  is  rapid  and  perspicuous,  his  style 
^bt^  and  elegant)  his  observation  keen ;  be  had  studied  mankind,  and 
jfeels  like  ft  man.  I  cpm  only  regret  the  narrow  and  barren  field  on 
which  his  labors  hare  been  cast 

"^  The  laborious  Benedictines  (I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p  89S) 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  true  name  of  FaUcandus  is  Fulqandus,  or  Fou- 
canlt  According  to  them,  Hugues  FotieaH,  a  Frendiman  by  birth, 
and  at  length  abbot  of  St  Deoys,  had.  followed  into  Sicily  his  patron 
Stephen  de  la  Pecche,  unde  to  the  mother  oif  William  11.,  archoisbop 
of  Palermo,  and  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  Falcaadus  haa 
all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian ;  and  the  title  of  Alummu  (which  he  be- 
stows on  himself)  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  born,  or  at  least  ed- 
ucated, in  the  island. 

*'*  FaliCand.  p.  803.  Richard  de  St  Gennano  begws  his  history 
fir^m  the  death  and  praises  of  William  XL  After  some  unmeaning 
•pkbeta,  he  thus  continues :  L^gis  et  justitiw  cultus  tempore  suo  Ttge- 
hat  in  regno ;  suA  erat  qoilibet  sorte  opntentus;  (were  tkey. mortal) 
abiqtis,  pax,  cbiqae  aeqiritas»  nee  latronvm  metoehat  viator,  iasadiasb 
ftec  mans  naata  oflfendiaula  ipirsiarum,  (Script  .Heruio  ItaL  iooK  Til 
pi  969.) 
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acquired  by  arms ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  transcribe  the  atyk 
and  sense  of  the  historian  Falcandus,  n^ho  writes  at  the  mo- 
ment^ and  on  the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  the 
prophetic  eye  of  a  statesman.  ^  Constantia,  the  daughter  of 
Sicily,  nursed  irom  her  cradle  in  the  pleasures  and  plenty, 
and  educated  it  the  arts  and  manners,  of  this  fortunate  isle, 
departed  long  since  to  enrich  the  Barbarians  with  our  treas- 
ures, and  now  returns,  with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate 
the  beauties  of  her  venerable  parent  Already  I  behold  the 
swarms  of  angry  Barbarians :  our  opulent  cities,  the  places 
flourishing  in  a  long  peace,  are  shaken  with  fear,  desolated 
by  slaughter,  consumed  by  rapine,  and  polluted  by  intemper- 
ance and  lust.  I  see  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  rapes  of  our  virgins  and  matrons."'  In  this  extrem- 
ity (he  interrogates  a  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act  ?  By 
the  unanimous  election  of  a  king  of  valor  and  experience, 
Sicily  and  Calabria  might  yet  be  preserved  ;"*  for  in  the 
levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever  eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can 
repose  neither  confidence  nor  hope."^  Should  Calabria  be 
lost,  the  lofty  towers,  the  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval 
strength,  of  Messina,"*  might  guard  the  passage  against  a 
foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans  coalesce  with  the 
pirates  of  Messina;  if  they  destroy  with  fire  the  fruitful 
region,  so  often  wasted  by  the  fires  of  Mount  ^tna,"'  what 
resource  will  be  left  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these 
noble  cities  which  idiould  never  be  violated  by  the  hostile 

^*'  Constantia,  primis  a  cimabalis  in  deUdarun  tuanim  affluentii 
.ditttins  ednoata,  tutsque  lUfti^atiBy  doctrinns  at  moribus  informata, 
tandem  ofiibtis  tuis  Barbaros  ^elatura  ditcqwit;  et  aunacam  imgenti- 
bua  oopiia  revertiitur,  at  pukfaernnub  nuiricis  omamenta  barbaricft 
fueditate  eontamioet  ....  Intiiari  mihi  jam  videor  turbulentas  bar 
barorum  ades  ....  dvitates  opoleDtas  et  loea  diutnrni  pace  floren- 
tia,  meid  ooncutere,  casde  vastare,  r&pinis  atterere,  et  foedare  luxorift 
bine  eives  aut  gladiiB  intareeptl^  aiit  ser^itate  depressi,  nrgiaes  eon- 
ttnuNftSi  matrotuBy  doa. 

'**  Oerte  d  regem  non.  dobije  virtiitb  •elegerinti  nee  a  Saracenis 
-Cfaristuuii  disseiiiitent^  potent  roK  creatnt  rebus,  lioei quasi  desperatis 
at  perctitis  sabrenire,  et  inewrsns  bosttom,  si  prudenter  egerk,  pro- 
pabare.  .     > 

"Mn  Apnlis,  4|ui,  semper  noritate  gandentes,  aovarum  remm 
itndiis  aguntmr;  nibil  arbkrer  spei  ant  fiducue  repooendum. 
-    ^^  Si  dyiam  tuonnn'  virtatcm  et  aadadam  attenrias,  .     .  .  mm> 
twaa  etiam  ambitam  densis  turribas  ciroomseptuiD. 

^**  Cum  emdcMtate  piratiei  Thertonam  eonflifai  atrodtas,  et  mim 
aatbottoa  lapide^eiJcumi  flagrant*  imeii^ 
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footsteps  of  ft  Parbarianf^^  Catana  has  again  been  orer- 
whelmed  hj  an  eartliqaake :  the  ancient  virtue  of  Syracuse  ex- 
pires in  poverty  and  solitude  ;  *'*  but  Palermo  is  still  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  her  triple  walls  enclose  the  active  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  and  Saracens.  If  the  two  nations,  under 
one  king,  can  unite  for  their  common  safety,  they  may  rush 
on  the  Barbarians  with  invincible  arms.  But  if  the  Saracens, 
atigiie<l  by  a  repetition  of  injuries,  should  now  retire  and 
tebel;  if  they  should  occupy  the  castles  of  the  mountains 
and  sea-coast,  the  unfortunate  Christians,  exposed  to  a  double 
attack,  and  placed  as  it  were  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  must  resign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  inevitable  ser- 
vitude." ^'*  We  must  not  forget,  that  a  priest  here  prefers 
his  country  to  his  reli^on ;  and  that  the  Moslems,  whose  alli- 
ance he  seels,  were  still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  state  of 
Sicily. 

The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of  Falcandus  were  at 
first  gratified  by  the  free  and  unanimous  election  of  Tancred, 
the  grandson  of  the  first  king,  whose  birth  was  illegitimate, 
but  whose  civil  and  military  virtues  shone  without  a  blemish. 
During  four  years,  the  term  of  his  life  and  reign,  he  stood  in 
arms  on  the  farthest  veige  of  the  Apnlian  frontier,  against  the 
powers  of  Germany;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal  captive, 
of  Constantia  herself,  without  injury  or  ransom,  may  appear 
to  surpass  the  most  liberal  measure  of  policy  or  reason. 
After  his  decease,  the  kingdom  of  his  widow  and  infant  son 

**^  Eftm  partem,  ^mun  nobiliMuiMriiin  civitatum  fidgor  fUnstrat, 
qott  et  toti  reapo  mg^iilari  merott  privilegio  prsBmiaere,  ■  nefiEaiiim 


»t  , .  .  vel  Mrbaromm  ingreisd  poUiu.    I  wiah  ta  tramcribe 
florid,  bnt  cariooi,  desoiptioii,  of  tiie  palace,  city,  and  lazwiaBi  jdani 
of  Palermo. 

^^  Vires  noQ  tuppeimity  et  oonatiis  taoe  tain  inopia  onrium,  qoam 
pandtas  bellaiomm  elidunt 

^'*  At  v«ro,  quia  diffidle  est  OhriitMaos  in  tanio  renim  turhiae^sab- 
lato  regis  timore  Saraoenos  non  opprimere,  si  Saraoeni  JDJsriis  fiUig^ 
ab  eis  oceperint  disadere^  et  oaatelia  Ibrte  maritnna  vel  moetanas  mu- 
nitioDea  oocupaveriat ;  ui  hino  com  TheatomoB  ratnmA  virtata  pngnan- 
dam,  iUiiie  Saraoteis  crebris  iiiralitibiu  oeairreiidiim,  quid  paiu  lu^ari 
simt  Siculi  inter  has  depressi  an^ustias,  et  velnt  inter  malleiui  ai  ineii- 
dem  mnlto  cum  diserimme  eonstitoti  t  hoe  Irtique  agent  quod  patinmt, 
at  ee  Barbaris  miserabitt  oooditiooe  dedentes,  in  eormn  ae  na'jrjtM 
poteatatem.  O  utkiam  plabis  et  ymoenai^  Cbrittiaiionmi  ei  ^Ufr^ik" 
ominvota  coDveiuaot;  at  regam  aibi  conaorditer  aligentoa  br#>/f^ 
lotk  Tuibns,  toto  eooamine,  totiaqna  deridoriia  fiMAnibaia  »  Cxri  af 
The  NormanB  and  Sisilia&a  ajppear  to  ba  oaoflniBdad. 
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fen  without  a  struggle ;  and  Henry  ptirsned  his  vktoriooi 
iiiardi  from  Capua  to  Palelmo.  The  political  halanoe  of 
Italy  was  destroyed  by  hia  success ;  and  if  the  pope  and  the 
free  cities  had  coosslted  their  olmons  and  feal  interest^  they 
wovld  have  combined  the  poweis  of  earth  and  heaven  to  pre- 
vent ih»  dangeroas  nnion  c^  the  Greman  empire  with  the  1nng>- 
dom  of  ^dly.  But  the  snbUe  policy,  for  which  the  Vatican 
has  so  often  been  praised  or  arraigned,  was  on  this  occasion 
blind  and  inactive;  and  if  it  were  tme  that  Oelestme  the 
Third  had  kicked  away  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  Heniy/"  sndi  an  act  of  impotent  pride  conld 
serve  only  to  cancel  an  oUigataon  and  provoke  an  enemy. 
The  Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  benefidal  trade  and  establish- 
ment in  Sidly,  listened  to  the  promise  of  his  boundless  grati- 
tude and  speedy  departure:***  their  fleet  commanded  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  opened  the  harbor  of  Palermo ;  and 
the  first  act  of  hii  government  was  to  abolish  the  privil^es, 
and  to  seiae  the  property,  of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  last 
hope  of  Falcandus  was  defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans :  they  fought  in  the  capital ;  several 
thousands  of  the  latter  were  slain ;  but  their  surviving  breth- 
ren fortified  the  mountains,  and  disturbed  above  thirty  years 
the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the  poli<7  of  Frederic  the 
Second,  sixty  thousand  Saracens  were  transplanted  to  Nocera 
in  Apulia.  In  their  wars  against  the  Roman  church,  the  em- 
peror and  his  son  Mainfiroy  were  strengthened  and  dii^raoed 
by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  this  national 
colony  maintained  their  religion  and  manners  in  the  heart  of 
Italy,  till  they  were  exIarpiUed,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  house  of  Anjou.'** 

>**  The  testimony  of  an  Engliahmaii,  of  Roger  de  Hoveden,  (p.  6891,) 
wiU  lightly  weigh  against  me  silence  of  Qmoan  and  Italian  nistory. 


(Muratcari,  AnnaU  d!  Italia»  torn.  x.  p.  156.)  The  priests  and  pHgrims, 
who  returned  from  Romei  ezalted»  oy  every  tale,  the  omnipotence  of 
the  holy  fiither. 

^**  E^  enim  in  eo  com  Tentonids  manere  non  debeo,  (Oaffiiri,  An 
aaL  Ocnuensee,  in  Mtnratori,  Script  Rerom  Italicamm,  tom.  n.  p.  867, 
.S680 

^*  For  the  Saracens  of  SicQv  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Mara- 
tori,  (torn.  X.  pi  149,  and  A.  D.  1228,  1247,)  Giannooe,  (tom  ii.  p 
985,)  and  of  the  originals,  in  Moraiori's  Collection,  Richard  de  St 
Germane^  (torn.  viL  p.  996,)  Matteo  SpinelU  de  Giovenazao,  (torn,  vii 
B.  1064,)  Nicholas  de  JamsiUa,  (tom.  x.  p.  494,)  and  Matteo  Vfllan^ 
{tooB.  BV.  1.  viL  pi  108.)     The  last  of  these  msinna^^  that»  m  r^ 
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All  the  calamities  which  the  prophetic  omtor  had  deplored 
were  surpassed  hj  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of.  the  GermaiQ  con- 
queror. He  violated  the  royal  sepuldifes,*  and  explored  the 
secret  treasures  of  the  pahftoe,  Palermo,  imd  the  whole  king^ 
dom  :  the  pearls  and  jewels,  however  predous,  might  he  easily 
removed ;  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses  were  laden  with 
the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily*'**  The  young  king,  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of  both  sexes,  were  separately  con- 
fined in  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  slightest  rumor 
of  rebellion,  the  captives  were  deprived  of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or 
of  the  hope  of  posterity.  Constantia  herself  was  toudied  with 
sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  country ;  and  the  h^ress  of 
the  Norman  line  might  struggle  to  check  her  despotic  husband, 
and  to  save  the  patrimony  of  her  new-bom  son,  of  an  emperor 
so  famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Seo- 
ond.  Ten  years  after  this  revolution,  the  French  monar<;hs  an- 
nexed to  their  crown  the  duchy  of  Normandy :  the  sceptre  of 
her  ancient  dukes  had  been  transmitted,  by  a  granddaughter  ot 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  the 
adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so  many  trophies  in 
France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the  East, 
were  lost,  either  in  victory  or  servitude,  among  the  vanquished 
nations. 


dacing  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  employed  rather 
artifice  than  violenoe. 

^**  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubec,  (L  iv.  c  20 :) 
Keperit  thesauros  absconditos,  et  omnem  lapidum  pretiosorum  et  gem- 
mar  um  gloriam,  ita  ut  oneratis  160  Bomarils,  gloriose  ad  terram  suam 
redierit  Roger  de  Hoveden,  who  mentions  the  violation  of  the  royal 
tombs  and  corpses,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000  ounces*  of 
gold,  (p.  746.)  On  these  occasions,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  "  Je  voudrois  bien  avoir  ce  qui 
manque.''  ^ 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  same  time  the  tombs  of  the  Eoman  empe* 
rors,  even  of  Conatantiiie  himself,  were  violated  and  ransaoked  bj  their  de* 
generate  successor  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  order  to  enable  hhn  to  vty  the 
•*  German"  tribute  exacted  by  the  menaces  of  the  emperor  Hemy.  See  the 
•ad  of  the  first  book  of  the  Life  of  Alexias,  in  Nicetas,  n.  632,  edit.  Bena. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

*n  TURKS  OF  IHB  HOU8S  07  BELJUK.^-^rHSHt  REVOLT  JLQAimn 

mahihtd    cokquxbob    or  hxhdostak.— -^oorvl  subdvxs 

nOUSXA,  AND  PR0TX0T8  THK  0AUFH8. — ^DRFKAT  AND  CAFTm- 

TT  or  THB  RMPJBBOB  ROMAmiS  DIOOENXS  BT   ALP  ABSLAK. 

POWBR  AND  MAGNITtOBNOB  OF  MALBK  SBAH. — COKQUBBT  OF 
ASIA  MINOB  AJBTD  BTBXA.-H3TATB  AND  0PPBB8SI0N  OF  JBBU* 
BALBM. — ^PILOBIMAGES   TO   THB   HOLT   8XPULGHBB. 

From  the  Isle  of  Sidly,  the  reader  must  transport  himself 
beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or 
Turkmans,  against  \diom  the  first  crusade  was  principally 
directed.  Their  Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  century  was 
long  since  dissolved ;  but  the  name  was  still  famous  among 
the  Greeks  and  Orientals ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  nation, 
each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scattered  over 
the  desert  from  China  to  toe  Oxus  and  the  Danube :  the  colo- 
ny of  Hungarians  was  admitted  into  the  republic  of  Europe, 
and  the  thrones  of  Asia  were  occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers 
of  Turkish  extraction.  While  Apulia  and  Sidly  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of  these  northern  shep- 
herds overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia ;  their  princes  of  the 
race  of  Seljuk  erected  a  splendid  and  solid  empire  from 
Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece  and  Egypt;  and  the 
Turks  have  maintained  their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  till  the 
victorious  crescent  has  been  planted  on  the  dome  of  St 
Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood 
or  Mahmud,*    the  Gaznevide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern 

-   ■    ■ m  ---!■  -•_  '  -  ---  11-  ■  -  ± 

'  I  am  indebted  fbr  his  character  and  history  to  D'Herbelot,  (Bi< 
bliothdque  Orientale,  Makmud,  p.  683 — 687,)  M.  De  Omgnes,  (Histoiro 
des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  166 — 178,)  and  our  countryman  Colonel  Alex- 
•Oder  Dow,  •(▼oL  i.  p.  23--^8.)  In  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  Hi*- 
tor^  of  Hiodostan,  he  sMes  himself  the  translator  of  the  Persian 
Ferishta ;  but  in  his  florid  text,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  version 
'md  the  original^ 

*  The  Enropesn  reader  now  possesses  a  more  accurate  veraion  of  Ferish 
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provinces  of  Penia,  one  thousand  yean  after  the  birtii  of 
Christ  His  &ther  Sebectagi  was  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  this 
descent  of  servitude,  the  first  degree  was  merely  titular,  since 
it  was  filled  by  the  sovereign  oi  IVansoziana  and  ChorasaUf 
who  still  paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Samanidfls,*  w1k>  broke,  by  his  revolt,  &»  bonds  of  pditical 
slavery.  But  the  third  step  was  a  state  of  real  and  domestic 
servitude  in  the  finally  of  tbat  rebel ;  from  which  Sebectagi. 
by  his  courage  and  dexterity,  ascended  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  city  and  provinces  of  Gasna,'  as  the  8on-in«law 
and  successor  of  his  grateful  master.  The  falling  dynasty 
of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and  at  last  over- 
thrown, by  their  servants;  and,  in  the  public  disorders,  the 
fortune  of  Mahraud  continually  increased.  From  him  the  title 
of  Sultan*  was  first  invented ;  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged 

■  ■  *■*■  ■■■-  ■■..-■11  --!■  .^  ^  -I  ,  ,  .  ..■■  -.-■■■■  - 

'  The  dynasty  of  ^e  Samanides  continued  125  years,  A.  B.  84Y — 
999,  tmder  ten  princes.  See  their  snooession  and  tuio,  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  De  Onignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  L  p.  404-^406.)  They 
were  followed  by  the  Oasnevides,  A.  I).  999 — 1183,  (see  tonL  l  p  239, 
240.)  His  divisions  of  nations  often  distiurbs  the  series  of  time  and 
place. 

'  Gaznah  hortos  non  habet :  est  emporium  et  domicilium  merca 
turn  Indies.    AbulfediB  GeograpK  Reiske,  tab.  xxiii.  p  849.     D*Her- 
belot,  p.  864.    It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller. 

*  By  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  an 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and  master ^  (D  Herbelot^ 
p.  825.)  It  is  interpreted  AvroKpaTcop,  BovcXevr  BaaiXiuv,  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  of  the  zith  century ;  and  the  name  (LovXtavdSt  Soldanus) 
is  fiuniliarly  employed  in  the  Greek  and  Latm  languages,  after  it  had 
passed  from  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukides,  and  other  emirs  of  Asia 
and  Bgypt  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville,  p.  238—240. 
Glos&  Graea  et  Latin.)  labors  to  find  the  title  of  Sultan  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Persia:  but  his  proofs  are  mere  shadows;  a  proper  name 
in  ue  Themes  of  Constantine,  (il  11,)  an  anticipation  of  Zonaras,  ^c, 
and  a  medal  of  Kai  Khosrou,  not  (as  he  believes)  the  Sassanide  of 
the  vith,  but  the  Seljukide  of  Iconium  of  the  xiiith  century,  (Do 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  I  p.  246.) 


ta,  that  of  Col.  Brig^  Of  Col.  Bow's  work,  CoL  BHggs  observes,  «thtl 
the  andior's  name  will  be  banded  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  eaxiiest 
and  most  indefiiitigable  of  oar  Oriental  scboltrs.  Instead  of  confining 
himself,  however,  to  mere  translation,  he  has  filled  his  wmrk  with  his  own 
observations,  which  have  been  so  embodied  in  tbe  text  thai  Gibbon  declarss 
It  unpossible  to  distinguish  the  translator  firom  the  original  Mithor."  PrefiMie 
P. 
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irom  Transoxiana  to  the  neigbborliood  of  Ispahaa,  from  1h» 
chores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  But  the 
fffincipal  source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the  holy  war 
which  he  wased  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan.  In  this 
breign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page ;  and  a  vohmie 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  oattles  and  sieges 
tf  his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero 
dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the 
desert,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  the  formidable  array 
of  their  elephants  of  war.*  The  sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed 
the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander :  after  a  march  of 
three  months,  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  i^eached 
the  famous  city  of  Kinnoge,'  on  the  Uppeir  Ganges ;  and,  in 
a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought 
and  vanquished  four  thousand  boats  of  the  natives.  Delhi, 
Labor,  and  Multan,  were  compelled  to  op^i  their  gates :  the 
fertile  kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  amotion  and  tempted 
his  stay;  and  his  avarice  indulged  the  fruitless  project  of 
discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic  isles  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  On  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  rajahs  preserved 
their  dominions ;  the  people,  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  to 
the  religion  of  Hindostan  the  zealous  Mussulman  was  cruel 
and  inexorable:  many  hundred  temples,  or  pagodas,  were 

*'■'  ■■  ■  ■■■^■^■■■M  I  ■■!  ■■■■  I  I  I  ■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■  ■■^■■■■■■—■■■■,1^ 

*  Ferinhta  (apud  DoW,  Hist  of  Hindostao,  toL  i  p.  49)  mentiona 
the  report  of  a  ffun*  id  the  Xodiao  army.  But  as  I  am  alow  in  be- 
lieving this  premature  (A.  D.  1008)  use  of  artUlerv,  I  must  desire  to 
scrutiuize  first  the  text>  and  then  the  authority  of  Feriahta,  who  lived 
in  the  Mogul  court  in  the  last  century. 

'  Kinnouge,  or  Canouge,  (the  old  Palimbothra,f )  is  marked  in  Int* 
itude  21"*  S',  longitude  80<^  18'.  See  D'AnviUe,  (Antiquit6  de  Flnde^ 
p.  60 — 62,)  corrected  by  the  local  knowledge  of  Major  Rennel  (in  his 
excdlent  Memoir  on  his  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  37 — 13 :)  300  jewellers, 
30,000  shops  for  the  arreca  nut,  60,000  hands  of  musaeiaba,  &a 
(Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.  Dow,  voL  i  p.  16,)  will  allow 
an  ample  deduction. 

*  This  passage  is  difEerantly  written  in  the  varioos  manoscripts  I  havo 
aeen;  and  in  some  the  word  tope  (gvn)  has  be«B  written  for  nuptb,  (naidithB,) 
and  toofimg  (musket)  for  kbndnng,  (amvw.)  But  no  Persian  or  Aralnc  bisttxy 
■peaks  of  gunpowder  hefore  the  time  usually  assigned  for  its  inyentioa, 
<A.  D.  1317 ;)  long  after  which,  it  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  war. 
Briggs's  Ferisfata.  vuL  i  p.  47,  note.-^M. 

t  Mr.  Wilson  (Hindu  Drama,  rol.  iti.  p.  13)  and  Scfalege)  (Indiscfae  Bib- 
ttothek,  vol.  ii.  p.  394)  concur  in  identifying  Palimbothra  with  the  Patalipaf^ 
flf  tke  Indians ;  the  Pama  of  the  modems. — M. 
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levelled  Willi  tlie  ground ;  man j  thonsand  idols  were  denial« 
isbed;  and  the  servants  of  the  prophet  were  stimulated  and 
rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were  com«' 
posed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Guzarat,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  Inst 
remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese/  It  was  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages;  two  thousand 
Brahmins  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity,  whom 
they  washed  each  morning  and  evening  in  water  from  the 
distant  Ganges :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of  three 
hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers,  and  five  hundred 
dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  or  beauty.  Three 
sides  of  the  temple  were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the  narrow 
isthmus  was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificial  precipice ;  and 
the  dty  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled  by  a  nation  of 
fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and  the  punishment  of 
Kinnoge  and  Delhi ;  but  if  the  impious  stranger  should  pre- 
sume to  approach  their  holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this 
challenge,  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  personal 
trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian  deity.  Fifty  thousand  of  his 
worshippers  were  pierced  by  the  spear  of  the  Moslems ;  the 
walls  were  scaled;  the  sanctuary  was  profaned;  and  the 
conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his  iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the 
idol.  The  trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  offered  ten 
millions*  sterling  for  his  ransom;  and  it  was  urged  by  the 
wisest  counsellors,  that  the  destruction  of  a  stone  image  would 
not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos ;  and  that  such  a  sum 
might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true  believers.  "  Youi 
reasons,"  replied  the*  sultan,  '*  are  specious  and  strong ;  but 
never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  appear  as  a 


'*  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  eays  Feriahta,  (Daw,  voL  L  {>.  66.)    Con- 
snlt  Abulfeda,  (p.  272,)  and  RenDeFs  Map  of  Hindoetan. 


*  Ferishta  says,  some  "  crores  of  0:old."  Dow  says,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  "  ten  millions,"  which  i»  the  explanaticm  of  the  word  **  crore." 
Iff.  Gibbon  says  rashly  that  the  sum  offered  by  die  Brahmins  was  ten  mil* 
lions  sterling.  Note  to  Mill's  India,  voL  ii.  p.  2S2.  Col.  Briggs's  translatka 
is  '*  a  quantity  of  gold." 

The  traasare  foand  in  the  temple,  "pn-kapt  in  the  image,"  aooordiag  to 
if  aipr  Price's  authorities,  was  twenty  millions  of  dinars  of  gold,  above  nine 
miinon*  sterling ;  but  this  was  a  hnndred-fold  the  ransom  offered  hy  tkt 
VrabmiiiL    Price,  vol  ii.  f.  S90.—M. 
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merchant  of  idols.'**  He  repeated  his  blows,  and  a  treasure 
of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the  belly  of  the  statue,  ex* 
plained  in  some  degree  the  devont  prodigality  of  the  ^rah 
tdins.  The  fragments  of  the  idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna, 
Mecca,  and  Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the  edifying  tale; 
and  Mahmttd  was  saluted  by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of  guar- 
dian of  the  fortune  and  £uth  of  Mahomet 

From  the  paths  of  blood  (and  such  is  the  history  of  nations) 
I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of  science 
or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is  still  ven- 
erable in  the  East :  his  subjects  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity and  peace ;  his  vices  were  concealed  by  the  veil  of 
reli^on;  and  two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his  justice 
and  magnanimity.  I.  As  he  sat  in  the  Divan,  an  unhappy 
subject  bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of  a 
Turkish  soldier  who  had  driven  him  from  his  house  and  bed. 
*  Suspend  your  clamors,"  said  Mahmud ;  "  inform  me  of  his 
next  visit,  and  ourself  in  person  will  judge  and  punish  the 
offender."  The  sultan  followed  his  guide,  invested  the  house 
with  his  guards,  and  extinguishing  the  torches,  pronounced 
the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  act 
of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
the  lights  were  rekindled,  Mahmud  fell  prostrate  in  prayen 
and  rising  from  the  ground,  demanded  some  homely  fare, 
which  he  devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of  hunger.  The 
poor  man^  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable  to  sup- 
press his  astonishment  and  curiosity  ;  and  the  courteous  mon- 
arch condescended  to  explain  the  motives  of  this  singular  be< 
havior.  ^  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  none,  except  one  of  my 
sons,  could  dare  to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage;  and  I  ex- 
tinguished the  lights,  that  my  justioe  might  be  blind  and  inex- 
orable. My  prayer  was  a  thanksgivinff  on  the  discovery  of 
the  offender;  and  so  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had  passed 
three  days  without  food  since  the  first  moment  of  your  com- 
plaint" IL  The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  f^nst 
the  dynsaty  of  the  Bowides,  the  sovereigns  of  the  western 
Persia :  he  was  disarmed  by  an  epistle  of  the  sultana  mother^ 
and  delayed  his  invasion  till  the  manhood  of  her  son.*    ^  Dur- 

*  D*Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  527.    Yet  these  letters 


*  Rather  than  the  idol  broker,  he  chow  to  be  called  Mcknu^l  He  tJk. 
kraoLer.    Price,  vol.  iL  p.  289.— M. 
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ing  the  life  of  xnj  husband,"  said  the  artful  regent,  ^I  waa 
ever  apprehensive  of  your  ambition :  he  was  a  prince  and  a 
soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more :  his  sceptre 
has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare  not  attack 
their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious  would  be  your 
conquest,  how  shameful  your  defeat !  and  yet  the  event  of  war 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty."  Avarice  was  the  only  defect 
that  tarnished  the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud ;  and  never 
has  that  passion  been  more,  richly  satiated.*  The  Orientals 
exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the  account  of  millions 
of  goid  and  silver,  such  as  the  avidity  of  man  has  never 
accumulated;  in  the  magnitude  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
rubies,  such  as  have  never  been  produced  by  the  workman- 
ship of  nature.*  Yet  the  soil  of  Hindostan  h  impregnated 
with  precious  minerals :  her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world ;  and  her  virgin  spoils  were 
rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  His  behavior, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  evinces  the  vanity 'of  these  pos- 
sessions, so  laboriously  won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so 
inevitably  lost  He  surveyed  the  vast  and  various  chambers 
of  the  treasury  of  Gnzna,  burst  into  tears,  and  again  closed 
the  doors,  without  bestowing  any  portion  of  the  wealth  which 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  preserve.  The  following  day  he 
reviewed  the  state  of  iiis  military  force ;  one  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred 
elephants  of  battle.^*  He  again  wept  the  instability  of  human 
greatness ;  and  his  grief  was  imbittered  by  the  hostile  prog- 
ress of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  neart 
of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

apothegms,  cfee^  are  rarelj  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  the  motives  ol 
publip  action. 

•  For  instance,  a  rubv  of  four  hundred  and  fiftj  miskals,  (Dew, 
vol  i.  p.  68,)  or  six  pounds  three  ounces :  the  largest  m  the  treasuij  3f 
Delhi  weighed  seventeen  miskals,  (Voyages  de  Taveniier,  partie  ii 
p.  280.)  It  is  true,  that  in  the  East  all  colored  stones  are  caUed  rabies, 
(p.  855,>  and  that  Tavernier  saw  three  larger  and  more  predoqa 
among  tne  jewels  de  notre  grand  roi,  le  plus  puissant  et  plus  mag- 
nifique  de  tous  les  rois  de  la  terre,  (p.  8'76.) 

"  Dow,  vol.  L  p.  66.  The  sovereign  of  Efnoge  is  said  to  hare 
possessed  2500  elephants,  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.)  From 
these  Indian  stories,  the  reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  first  roluBM^ 
(p.  246 ;)  or  from  that  note  he  may  correct  these  stories. 


*  Compcure  Price,  voL  ii.  p.  S95. — U 
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In  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia,  the  r^ular  operation 
of  govemmeDt  and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  neighborhood 
of  cities ;  and  the  distant  country  is  abandoned  to  the  pasto- 
ral tribes  of  Arabs,  Curds,  and  Turkmans,^^  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned  people,  two  considerable  branches  extend  on  either  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea :  the  western  colony  can  muster  forty 
thousand  soldiers ;  the  eastern,  less  obvious  to  the  traveller, 
but  more  strong  and  populous,  has  increased  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  thousand  fEimilies.  In  the  midst  of  civilized 
nations,  they  preserve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert, 
remove  their  encampments  with  a  change  of  seasons,  and 
feed  their  cattle  among  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  are  their  only  riches;  their  tents, 
either  black  or  white,  according  to  the  color  of  the  banner, 
are  covered  with  felt,  and  of  a  circular  form  ;  their  winter  ap- 
parel is  a  sheep-^kin ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their  summer 
garment :  the  features  of  the  men  are  harsh  and  ferocious  ; 
the  countenance  of  their  women  is  soft  and  pleasing.  Their 
wandering  life  maintains  the  spirit  and  exercbe  of  arms ;  they 
fight  on  horseback;  and  their  courage  is  displayed  in  fre- 
quent contests  with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbors.  For 
the  license  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  land ;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  chiefe  and  elders.  The  first  emigration  of  the  Eastern 
Turkmans,  the  most  andent  of  the  race,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.''  In  the  decline 
of  the  caliphs,  and  the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the 
barrier  of  the  Jaxartes  was  often  violated ;  in  each  invasion, 
after  the  victory  or  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  some  wan- 
dering tribe,  embracing  the  Mahometan  &ith,  obtained  a  free 
encMnpment  in  the  spacious  plains  and  pleasant  climate  of 
Transoxiana  and  Carizme.    The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired 


*^  See  a  Just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manoers,  in  tLo 
history  of  Vr  iUiam  archbishop  of  Tvre,  (Lie.  vil  in  the  Gesta  Dei  ^r 
Francos,  p.  688,  684,)  and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Histoire 
Gfen6alogique  des  Tatars,  p.  685 — 688. 

*'  The  mt  emtgration  of  the  Turkmatis,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the 
Seljukians,  may  be  .traced  in  the  laborious  History  of  the  Huns,  by  M. 
De  Guignes,  (torn.  L  Tables  Chronologiques,  1.  v.  torn.  iii.  1.  vii.  ix.  r.,) 
and  the  Bibliothfeque  Orientale,  of  I)*Herbelot,  (p.  799—802,  897— 
901,)  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  8?1— ^88,)  and  Abnlpharagius,  (Dy- 
nast, p.  221,  222L) 

VOL.   V Y 
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to  the  throne  encouraged  these  emigrations  which  recruited 
their  armies,  awed  their  subjects  and  rivals,  and  protected  the 
frontier  against  the  wilder  natives  of  Turkestan ;  and  this 
policy  was  abused  by  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error 
by  the  chief  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory 
of  Bochara.  The  sultan  had  inquired  what  supply  of  men 
he  could  furnish  for  military  service.  "  If  you  send,"  replied 
Ismael,  ^^one  of  these  arrows  into  our  camp,  fifty  thousand 
of  your  servants  will  mount  on  horseback." — "  And  if  that 
number,"  continued  Mahmud,  "  should  not  be  sufficient  f ' — 
**  Send  this  second  arrow  to  the  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will 
find  fifty  thousand  more." — "  But,"  said  the  Gaznevide,  dis- 
sembling his  anxiety,  "  if  I  should  stand  in  need  of  the  whole 
force  of  your  kindred  tribes  ?" — **  Despatch  my  bow,"  was 
the  last  reply  of  Ismael, '*  and  as  it  is  circulated  around,  the 
summons  will  be  obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  horse." 
The  apprehension  of  such  formidable  friendship  induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into  the  heart 
of  Chorasan,  where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  breth- 
ren of  the  River  Oxus,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  walls 
of  obedient  cities.  But  the  face  of  the  country  was  an  object 
of  temptation  rather  than  terror  ;  and  the  vigor  of  government 
was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death  of  the  sultan  of  Gazna, 
The  shepherds  were  converted  into  robbers;  the  bands  of 
robbers  were  collected  into  an  army  of  conquerors  :  as  far  as 
Ispahan  and  the  Tigris,  Persia  was  afflicted  by  their  predatory 
inroads :  and  the  Turkmans  were  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
measure  their  courage  and  numbers  with  the  proudest  sover- 
eigns of  Asia.  Massoud,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud, 
had  too  long  neglected  the  advice  of  his  wisest  Omrahs. 
"Your  enemies,"  they  repeatedly  urged,. "  were  in  their  origin 
a  swarm  of  ants ;  they  are  now  little  snakes ;  and,  unless  they 
be  instantly  crushed,  they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magni- 
tude of  serpents."  After  some  alternatives  of  truce  and 
hostility,  after  the  repulse  or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants, 
the  sultan  marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who 
attacked  him  on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and  irregular 
oqset.      "Massoud,"  says  the  Persian  historian,^'   "plunged 


*•  Dow,  Hist  of  Hindostan,  vol  I  p.  89,  96— 98.    I  hare  copied 
this  passage  as  a  BpecimeD  of  the  Pisrsian  maimer ;  but  I  au^ilidi  uict; 
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BJDglj  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  gleaming  arms,  exhibiting  suob 
acts  of  gigantic  foroe  and  valor  as  never  king  had  before  dis- 
played* A  f&w  of  his  friends,  rottsed  by  his  words  and 
actions,  and  that  innate  honor  which  inspires  the  brave,  aeo- 
onded  their  lord  so  well,  thi^  wheresoever  he  turned  his  fatal 
sword,  the  enemies  were. mowed  down,  or  retreated  before 
him.  But  now,  when  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard, 
misfortune  was  active,  behind  it;  for  when  he  lod&ed  round, 
he  beheld  almost  his  whde  army,  excepting  that  body  he 
commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of  fligHt''  The 
Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
some  generals  of  Turkish  race ;  and  tins  memorable  day  of 
Zendecan  ^*  founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  <^  the  shepherd 
kings." 

The  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  king ;  and,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  histo- 
rian "  deserves  any  credit,  they  determined  by  lot  the  choice 
of  their  new  master.  A  number  of  arrows  were  successively 
inscribed  with  the  name:  of  a  tribe,  a  family,  and  a  candidate ; 
they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of  a  child ; 
and  the  important  prize  was  obtained  by  Togrul  Beg,  the  son 
of  Michael  the  son  of  Seljuk,  whose  surname  was  inunortal« 
i:8ed  in  the  greatness  of  nis  posterity.  The  sultan  Mahmud, 
who  vi^ued  himself  on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  pro^ 
fessed  his  ignorance  of  the  fhmily  of  Seljuk ;  yet  the  &ther 
of  that  race  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of  power  and  re- 

by  some  odd  &ta]ity,  the  style  of  Ferishta  has  been  itaprored  by  thml 
01  Osaian.* 

^*  The  Zend«kan  of  D'Heibelot,  (p.  1028,)  the  Dmdaka  of  Dow 
(voL  L  p.  97,)  is  probably  the  Dandanekan  of  Abulfeda,  (G^eogra]^ 
p  345,  Rtiiske,)  a  small  town  of  Ohorasan,  two  days'  journey  from 
Mar^,  and  renowned  through  ^e  Eaet  for  the  production  and  manu 
faoture  of  cotton. 

^^  The  Byiaotkie  historians  (Oedrenos,  torn,  il  p.  766, 766,  Zonaras 
torn.  ilp.  265,  Nieephonis  Bryenniufl^  p.  21)  have  confounded,  in  tfub 
revolution,  the  truth  of  time  and  place,  of  names  and  persons,  of  causes 
and  events.  The  ignoranoe  and  errors  of  these  Greeks  (which  I  dial] 
not  stop  to  unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of  Oyaza- 
res  and  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  predecessor. 

'*  WiUerm.  Tyr.  L  i.  c  7,  p.  688.  The  divination  by  arrows  is  aa 
cieut  and  famous  in  the  East 


*  Gibbon's  conjecture  was  well  founded.    Compare  the  more  sober  ud 
geBQiae  version  oi  Col.  Briggs,  vol  i  p  llC— 'M. 
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nown/'  For  a  daring  intmsioii  i&to  the  harem  of  his  prince, 
Seljttk  was  banished  from  Turicestan :  with  a  numerous  tribe 
of  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  encamped 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Samarcand,  embraced  the  re^gion  of 
Mahomet,  and  acquired  the  crown  of  mar^^yrdom  ii^  a  war 
against  the  infidels.  His  age,  of  a  himdred  and  seven  years, 
surpassed  the  fife  of  his  son,  and  Seljuk  adopted  the  care  of 
bis  two  grandsons,  Togrul  and  Jaa&r ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Sultan,  in 
the  royaf  city  of  Nishabur.  The  blind  determination  of  chance 
was  justified  hy  the  virtues  of  the  successful  candidate.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valor  of  a  Turk ;  and  the 
ambition  of  Togrul  '*  was  equal  to  his  valor.  By  his  arms, 
the  Gasnevides  were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of 
Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in 
search  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  conquest  In  the  West 
he  annihilated  the  d3masfy  of  the  Bowides ;  and  the  sceptre 
of  Irak  passed  firom  the  irersian  to  the  Turkish  nation.  The 
princes  who  had  felt,  or  who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows, 
bowed  their  heads  in  the  dust ;  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbijan, 
or  Media,  he  approached  the  Roman  confines ;  and  the  shep- 
herd presumed  to  despatch  an  ambassador,  or  herald,  to  de- 
mand the  tribute  and  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople.^ In  his  own  dominions,  Togrul  was  the  father  of  his 
soldiers  and  people ;  by  a  firm  and  equal  administration,  Persia 
was  relieved  from  the  evils  of  anarchy ;  and  the  same  hands 
which  had  been  imbrued  in  blood  became  the  guardians  of 
justice  and  the  public  peace.    The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the, 

"  D^Herbeloi,  p.  801.  Tet  iijEter  the  fbrtane  of  his  posterity,  Sel- 
juk became  the  thirty-fourth  in  linesl  descent  from  the  great  Afrasiab, 
emperor  of  Touran,  (p.  800.)  Tlie  Tartar  pedigree  of  the  house  of 
Tangu  gave  a  difierent  cast  to  flattery  and  &ble;  and  the  historian 
Mirkhond  derives  the  Seliukides  from  Alankavah,  the  virgin  mother, 
(pi  801/  cdL  2.)  If  they  be  tbs  same  as  Hhe  Z<dtvt9  of  Abolghazi 
Bahadur  Kahn,  (Hist  Gendalogiaiie,  p.  148,)  we  quote  ia  their  &vor 
the  most  weighty  evidence  of  a  iWtar  pnnoe  hitnael^  the  descendant 
of  Zingis,  Alankavah,  or  Alancu,  and  Ogoz  Khan. 

'*  By  a  Yhght  oorrnotion,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tan^U-iMX  of  the 
Greeks.  His  reign  ana  character  are  fiuthfully  exhibited  oy  I^Her- 
belot  (Bibliothdque  Orientate,  p.  1027, 1028)  and  De  Guignes,  (Hist 
des  Huns,  tom.  ill  p.  189 — 201.) 

"  Cedrenus,  torn,  il  p.  774,  776.  Zonaras,  tom.  it  p.  267.  With 
their  usual  knowledge  of  Oriental  affairs,  they  describe  the  ambassa- 
dor as  a  sherif,  who,  like  the  ayooellus  of  the  patriarch,  was  the  vicar 
•ad  suooeasor  of  the  caliph 
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wisest,  portion  of  the  Turkmans '*  oontinaed  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  tlieir  ancestors ;  and,  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Euphrates, 
these  military  colonies  were  protected  and  propagated  by  their 
native  princes.  But  the  Turks  oi  the  court  and  city  were  re- 
fined by  business  and  softened  by  pleasure :  they  imitated  the 
dress,  language,  and  manners  of  Persia ;  and  llie  royal  pal* 
aces  of  Nishabur  and  Bei  displayed  the  order  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  great  monarchy.  The  most  deserving  of  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  were  promoted  to  the  honors  of  the 
state ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced, 
with  fervor  and  sincerity,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  The 
northern  swarms  of  Barbarians,  who  overspread  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcilaUy  separated  by  the  conse- 
quences of  a  similar  conduct  Among  the  Moslems,  as  among 
the  Christians,  their  vague  and  local  traditions  have  yielded 
to  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the 
fame  of  antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  the  tri* 
umph  of  the  E^  is  mora  pore  aad  loeritorious,  as  it  was 
not  assisted  by  any  visible  splendor  of  worship  which  might 
allure  the  Pagans  by  some  resemblance  of  idolatry.  The  first 
of  the  Seljukian  sultans  was  consfocuous  by  his  zeal  and  &ith : 
each  day  he  repeated  the  five  prayers  which  are  enjoined  to 
the  true  believers ;  of  each  week,  the  two  first  days  were  con- 
secrated by  an  extraordinary  £sist ;  and  in  every  city  a  mosch 
was  completed,  before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay  Uie  foundations 
of  a  palace.*^ 

With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the  son  of  Seljuk  imbibed  a 
lively  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the  prophet  But  that 
sublime  character  was  still  disputed  by  tho  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the  rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his 
title  in  the  judgment  <^  the  strong,  though  illiterate  Barba* 
rians.  Malunud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared  himself  in  &vor 
of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe 
of  honor  which  was  presented  by  the  Fatimite  ambassador. 
Yet  the  ungrateful  Hashemite  had  changed  With -the  change 

'*  From  William  of  Tyre  I  have  borrowed  this  distinction  of  7\irka 
and  Tm-kmans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient  The  names 
are  the  same,  and  the  addition  of  man  is  of  the  same  import  iu  tiie 
Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms.  Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etymolo{  y  of 
James  de  Vitry,  (Hist  Hierosol  1.  L  c  11, p.  1061,)  of  Turcoman!,'  (ucfli 
2Wet  et  Comanij  a  mixed  people. 

*^  Hist  O^nerale  des  Huns,  tom.  iii.  p.  165, 166, 167.  M.  De  Gk  gmm 
quotes  Abubnahasen,  an  historian  of  £^pt 
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of  fortune ;  he  applauded  the  victory  of  2^Ddecan,  and  named 
the  Seljukian  sultan  his  temporal  vicegerent  over  the  Moslem 
world.  As  Togrul  executed  and  enlarged  this  important 
trust,  he  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cayem, 
and  obeyed  the  holy  summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom 
to  his  arms."  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  still  slumbered,  a  venerable  pbantom.  His  ser- 
vant or  master,  the  prince  of  the  Bowides,  could  no  longer 
protect  him  from  the  insolence  of  meaner  tyrants ;  and  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  oppressed  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Turkish  and  Arabian  emirs.  The  presence  of  a  conqueror 
was  implored  as  a  blessing;  and  the  transient  mischiefs  of 
6re  and  sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary  reme- 
dies which  alone  could  restore  the  health  of  the  republic.  At 
the  head  of  an  irresistible  force,  the  sultan  of  Persia  marched 
from  Hamadan :  the  proud  were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were 
spared ;  the  prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared ;  the  heads  of 
the  most  obstinate  rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Togrul ;  and 
he  inflicted  a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  people  of  Mosul  and 
Bagdad.  After  the  chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of 
his  labors ;  and  a  solemn  comedy  represented  the  triumph  of 
religious  prejudice  over  Barbarian  power.**  The  Turkish 
sultan  embarked  on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca, 
and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback.  At  the  palaoe-gate 
he  respectfully  dismounted,  and  walked  on  foot,  preceded  by 
his  emirs  without  arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind  his 
black  veil:  the  black  garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast 
over  his  shoulders,  and  he  held .  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the 
apostle  of  God.  Tho  conqueror  of  the  East  kissed  the  ground, 
stood  some  time  in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  towards  the 
throne  by  the  vizier  and  interpreter.  After  Togrul  had  seated 
himself  on  another  throne,  his  commission  was  publicly  read, 
which  declared  him  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of 
the  prophet.  He  was  successively  invested  with  seven  robes 
of  honor,  and  presented  with  seven  slaves,  the  i)atives  of  the 

**  Consult  the  Bibliothdque  Orientolo,  in  the  articles  of  the  Abhan- 
tide»f  CaheTy  and  Caiemf  and  the  Annals  of  Elmacin  and  Abulphara- 
glus. 

'*  For  this  curious  ceremony,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  De  Guignes  (torn, 
ill  p.  197,  198,)  and  that  learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari,  who 
composed  in  Arabic  the  histoiy  of  the  Seljukides,  torn.  v.  p.  866  )  I 
ttat  Ignorant  of  his  age,  country,  and  character. 
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Beven  climates  of  the  Arabian  empire.  His  mystic  veil  was 
perfumed  with  musk ;  two  crowns  *  were  placed  on  Lis  head ; 
two  cimeters  were  girded  to  his  side,  as  the  symbols  of  a  double 
reign  over  the  East  and  West  After  this  inauguration,  the 
sultan  was  prevented  from  prostrating  himself  a  second  time ; 
but  he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful, 
and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  heralds  and  the 
applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a  second  visit  to  Bagdad,  the 
Seijukian  prince  again  rescued  the  caliph  from  his  enemies; 
and  devoutly,  on  foot,  led  the  bridle  of  his  mule  from  the 
prison  to  the  palace.  Their  alliance  was  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  TogruPs  sister  with  the  successor  of  the  prophet. 
Without  reluctance  he  had  introduced  a  Turkish  virgin  into 
bis  harem ;  but  Cayem  proudly  refused  his  daughter  to  the 
aultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hashemites  with 
the  blood  of  a  Scythian  shepherd;  and  protracted  the  nego- 
tiation  many  months,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  revenue 
admonished  him  that  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
The  royal  nuptials  were  followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul 
himself; '^f  as  he  left  no  children,  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  sultan ;  and  his 
name,  after  that  of  the  caliph,  was  pronounced  in  the  public 
prayers  of  the  Moslems.  Yet  in  this  revolution,  the  Abbassides 
acquired  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power.  On  the 
throne  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less  jealous  of  the 
domestic  administration  of  Bagdad ;  and  the  commanders  of 
the  faithful  were  relieved  from  the  ignominious  vexations  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  by  the  presence  and  poverty  of 
ihe  Persian  dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracy 
of  the  Saracens  respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome; 
which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus,  Zimisces,  and  Basil, 
had  been  extended  as  far  as  Antioch  and  the  eastern  bounda- 
ries of  Armenia.    Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil, 

**  Ecjdem  apno  (A.  H.  456)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecus ....  rez  fuit 
clemcns,  prudens,  et  peritus  regnandi,  cujas  terror  oorda  mortidium 
invaserat,  ita  ut  obedirent  ei  reges  at^ue  ad  ipsum  scriberent  Ehna- 
cin,  Hifit  Saracen,  p.  842,  vers.  ErpemL 

•  According  to  Von  Hammer,  "crowns"  are  incorrect  They  are  vn- 
knr  ''n  as  a  s^bol  of  royalty  in  the  East.  V.  Hammer,  Osmanische  G» 
•cl^     ite,  vol.  1.  p.  567. — M. 

fe  died,  being  75  years  old.    V.  Hammer. — M. 
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Us  snooessois  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  an  unknown  race 
of  Barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian  valor  with  the  fsmati- 
dsm  of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  powerful 
monarchy.'*  The  myriads  of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a 
frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Tauris  to  Arzeroum,  and 
the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Christians  was 
a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian  prophet  Yet  the  arms  of 
Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  lasting  impression  on  the 
ji^reek  empire.  The  torrent  rolled  away  from  the  open 
country ;  tiie  sultan  retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the 
siege  of  an  Armenian  city;  the  obscure  hostilities  were  con- 
tinued or  suspended  with  a  vicassitude  of  events ;  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed  the  &me  of  the 
conqueror  of  Asia.**  The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  valiant 
lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
man;  and  the  successor  of  Togrul  displayed  Uie  fierceness 
and  generosity  of  the  royal  animal  He  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Csesarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Oappadoda,  to  whidb  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple  of  St.  Basil  The 
soHd  structure  resisted  the  destroyer :  but  he  carried  away 
the  doors  of  the  shrine  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and 
profaned  the  relics  of  the  tutelar  saint^  whose  mortal  firailtiea 
were  now  covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity.  The 
final  conquest  of  Armenia  and  Georgia  was  achieved  by  Alp 
Arslan.  In  Armenia,  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  nation,  were  annihilated  :  the  artificial  fortifications  were 
yielded  by  the  mercenaries  of  Constantinople ;  by  strangers 
without  faith,  veterans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits  with- 
out experience  or  discipline.     The  loss  of   this  important 

'*  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  general  the 
Byzantine  histories  of  Zonaraa  and  Cedrenus,  Scylitzes  the  continusr 
tor  of  Cedrenus,  and  Nicephorus  Bryennius  Ciesar.  The  two  first  of 
these  were  monks,  the  two  latter  statesmen;  yet  such  were  the 
Greeks,  that  the  difference  of  style  and  character  is  scarcely  discerni- 
ble. For  the  Orientals,  I  draw  as  usuul  on  the  wealth  of  lyHerbelot 
(see  titles  of  the  first  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  De  Guignes, 
(Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  L  x^) 

'*  'E^t^cro  Y^P  ^^  TiOvpKOts  y^iyoSf  oyg  «f»7  irerrpaiASvov  Karaarpa^rivat  r* 
TovpKiov  yivoi  vird  ri}f  TOioOrijy  Jwa/ico);,  hiroiap  i  Ma«re^u»y  AXs^avSpof^  ^X^* 

Kare/TTpiipiTo  Tlepaai.  Cedrenus,  tom.  ii.  p.  TOl.  The  credulity  of  the 
vulgar  is  always  probable ;  and  the  Turks  had  learned  from  the  \rabi 
the  history  or  legend  of  Escander  Dulcarnein,  (D'Herbelot,  p  ^IV, 
4c.) 
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frontier  was  the  news  of  a  day;  and  the  CathoLics  were 
neither  surprised  nor  displeased,  that  a  people  so  deeply 
infected  with  the  Nestorian  and  Eutjchian  errors  had  been 
delivered  by  Christ  and  his  mother  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.'^  The  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus  were 
more  strenuously  defended  by  the  native  Georgians  '*  or  Ibe 
rians ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  Malek  were  inde- 
fatigable in  this  holy  war :  their  captives  were  compelled  to 
promise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal,  obedience ;  and,  instead 
of  their  collars  and  bracelets,  an  iron  horseshoe,  a  badge 
of  ignominy,  was  imposed  on  the  infidels  who  still  adhered 
to  Hie  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change,  however,  was 
not  sincere  or  universal;  and,  through  ages  of  servitude, 
the  Georgians  have  maintained  the  succession  of  their  princes 
and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her 
most  perfect  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice ;  their  profession,  and  still  more  their  practice,  of  Chris- 
tianity is  an  empty  name ;  and  if  they  have  emerged  from 
heresy,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  remember  a 
metaphysical  creed.** 

The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  the  Gazne- 
vide  was  not  imitated  by  ^p  Arslan ;  and  he  attacked  with- 
out scruple  the  Greek  empress  Eudocia  and  her  children. 
His  alarming  progress  compelled  her  to  give  herself  and  her 
sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier ;  and  Romanus  Diogenes  was 


*AfficvUy  ttaX    of   rhp    'looJalfci^    rod    NnrrMud  cal    t&p    *Atat^aKwt    Bpif 

9Ktvowip  alptctPf  (Scylitces,  ad  calcem  CeareDi,  torn.  ii.  p.  884,  whose 
ambiguoas  constructicm  shall  not  tempt  me  to  enspect  that  he  con- 
founded the  Nestorian  and  Honophysite  heresiesj  He  familiarly 
talks  of  the  nilpts,  x^or,  6fh^,  8toS,  qualities,  as  I  dioold  apprehend, 
very  foreign  to  the  perfect  Being ;  but  bia  bigotrj^is  forced  to  confess 
that  they  were  soon  afterwards  dischareed  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

''  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  (Stritter, 
HemorisB  Byzant.  torn.  iv.  iWtco,)  I  should  derive  it  from  their  agri- 
culture, as  the  iin9al  yibtpyQi  of  Herodotus,  (L  iv.  a  18,  p.  289,  edit 
Wesseling.)  But  it  appears  only,  since  the  crusades,  among  the 
Latins  (Jac.  a  Yitriaco,  Hist  HierosoL  c.  79,  p.  1095)  and  Orientals^ 
(D'Heroelot,  p.  407,)  and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St  George  of 
Gappadocia. 

"  Mosheim,  Institut  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  682.  See,  in  Chardin's  Trav- 
els, (tom.  i.  p.  171 — 174,)  the  manners  and  reli^on  of  this  handsome 
but  worthless  nation.  See  the  pedigree  of  their  princes  from  Adam 
to  the  present  century,  in  the  tables  of  M.  De  Guigoes,  (tool,  i  m 
ltS*-488.) 
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invested  with  the  Imperial  purple.  His  patriotism,  and  per- 
haps his  pride,  urged  him  from  Constantinople  within  two 
months  after  his  accession ;  and  the  next  campaign  he  most 
scandalously  took  the  field  during  the  holy  festival  of  E^tster. 
In  the  palace,  Diogenes  was  no  more  than  the  husband  of 
Eudoda :  in  the  camp,  he  was  the  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  he  sustained  that  character  with  feeble  resources  and  in- 
vincible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and  success  the  soldiers  were 
taught  to  act,  the  subjects  to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear. 
The  Turks  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia ;  but  the 
sultan  himself  had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of 
the  war;  and  their  numerous  detachments  were  scattered 
over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest  Laden  with  spoil,  and 
careless  of  discipline,  they  were  separately  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  Ureeks :  the  activity  of  the  emperor  seemed 
to  multiply  his  presence :  and  while  they  heard  of  his  expe- 
dition to  Antioch,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword  on  the  hills  of 
Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the  Turks  were 
driven  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  in  the  fourth  and  last,  Roma- 
nus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Armenia.  The  desolation 
of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport  a  supply  of  two  months' 
provisions ;  and  he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege  of  Malaz- 
kerd,*'  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway  between  the  mod- 
em cities  of  Arzeroum  and  Van.  His  army  amounted,  at 
the  least,  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  troops  of  Con- 
stantinople were  reenforced  by  the  disorderly  multitudes  of 
Phrygia  and  Cappadoda ;  but  the  real  strength  was  composed 
of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria ;  the  XJzi,  a  Moldavian 
horde,  who  were  themselves  of  the  Turkish  race;*'  and, 
above  all,  the  mercenary  and  adventurous  bands  of  French 
and  Normans.    Their  lances  were  commanded  by  the  valiant 

*  1  •     } 

'  ■  ■  ■  I   ■     1^  1 1 

*®  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogjenitus,  (d« 
Administrat.  imperii,  I  il  c  44,  p.  119,)  and  the  Isyzantines  of  the 
xith  ceDtury,  under  the  name  of  Mantzikierte,  and .  by  some  is  con- 
founded  with  Theodosiopolis ;  but  Belisle,  in  his  notes  and  mape,  has 
very  properly  fixed  the  situation.  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  tab.  xviil  p 
810)  describes  Malasgerd  as  a  small  town,  built  with  black  stone, 
supplied  with  water,  without  trees,  <&c. 

**  The  XJzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzani  tom.  iiL  p.  928 
—948^  are  the  Gozz  of  the  Orientals,  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  il  p.  022 
torn,  ill  p.  188,  <bc.)    They  appear  on  the  Danube  and  Uie  Volga,  ana 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Chorasan,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  oi- 
U»ded  to  tlie  whole  Turkman  race. 
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• 

Ursel  of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of  the  Scottish  kings,** 
and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  style,  in  the  practice  of  the  Pyrrhic 
dance. 

On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threatened  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.''  His  rapid  and  skilful 
evolutions  distressed  and  dismayed  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  the  defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of  their 
principal  generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valor 
and  clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had  sepa- 
rated his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall  the  mercenary  Franks :  they 
refused  to  obey  his  summons ;  he  disdained  to  await  their 
return  :  the  desertion  of  the  Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety 
and  suspicion ;  and  against  the  most  salutary  advice  he  rushed 
forwards  to  speedy  and  decisive  action.  Had  he  listened  to 
the  fair  proposals  of  the  sultan,  Komanus  might  have  secured 
a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace ;  but  in  these  overtures  he  sup- 
posed the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  his  answer 
was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and  defiance.  "  If  the 
Barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let  him  evacuate  the  ground 
which  he  occupies  for  the  encampment  of  the  Romans,  and 
surrender  his  city  and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity." Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but 
he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems ;  and,  after  a 
devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permission  to  all  who  were 
desirous  of  retiring  from  the  field.  With  his  own  hands  he 
tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  Exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a 
mace  and  dmeter,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  garment,  per- 


"  Urselius  (the  Russelius  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  bv  Jeffrey 
Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  88)  among  the  Norman  con(]^uerors  of  Sicily,  and 
with  the  sarname  of  Baliol :  and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how  the 
BalioU  came  from  Normandy  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle  on  the 
Tees,  married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  <&a  Ducange  (Not.  ad  Nicephor. 
Bryennium,  1.  ii.  No.  4)  has  labored  the  subject  in  honor  of^  the 
president  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
gown. 

*'  Elmacin  (p.  848,  844)  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  ia 
reduced  by  AbulpharagiuSt  to  16,000,  (p.  227,)  and  by  D'Hcrbeloi 
(p.  102)  to  12,000  horse.  But  the  same  Elmacin  gives  800,000  met 
to  the  emperor,  of  whom  Abulpharagius  says,  Cum  centum  hominunr 
ttkillibus,  multisque  equis  et  magn&  pomp&  instructua.  The  Qreekl 
abstain  from  any  definition  of  uunben. 
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fiuned  bis  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that  if  he  were 
▼anquished,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  burial**  The 
sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons : 
but  his  hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loosely  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  Instead  of  the  successive  lines  and 
reserves  of  the  Gredan  tactics,  Romulus  led  his  army  in  a 
single  and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigor  and  impa* 
tience  the  artful  and  yielding  resistance  of  the  Barbarians. 
In  this  desultory  and  fruitless  combat  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue  compelled 
nim  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat  is  idways  perilous 
in  tbe  face  of  an  active  foe ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  standard 
been  turned  to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the 
base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a  rival 
prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the  purple  of  the  Gfissars.'* 
The  Turkish  squadrons  poured  a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this 
moment  of  confusion  and  lassitude ;  and  the  horns  of  their 
formidable  crescent  were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the  slain  or  cap- 
tives. The  Byzantine  writers  deplore  the  loss  of  an  inestima- 
ble pearl :  they  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  this  fatal  day  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Romanus  attempted  to  rally 
and  save  Uie  relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre,  the  Im- 
perial station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed 
by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still,  with  desperate  courage, 
maintained  the  fight  till  the  close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  Uie 
brave  and  faithful  subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard. 
They  fell  around  him ;  his  horse  was  slain ;  the  emperor 
was  wounded ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till  he  was 
oppressed  and  bound  by  the  strength  of  multitudes.  The 
glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was  disputed  by  a  slave  and  a 
soldier ;  a  slave  who  had  seen  him  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 


^  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the  preseiie^ 
of  the  sultan :  he  committed  his  forces  to  a  eunuch,  had  retired  to  s 
distance,  <&c.    Is  it  ignorance,  or  jealousy,  or  truth  f 

**  He  was  the  son  of  Oaesar  John  DuQas,  brother  of  the  emperoi 
Oonstantine,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  165.)  Nicepiuorus  Brjen 
nins  applauds  his  virtues  and  extenuates  his  &Qlt%  (Li  p.  80,  88 
L  U.  p.  68.)  Yet  he  owns  his  enmify  to  Bomanus,  «i  ««i^  ii  ^(m 
fx«*'  *fiii  BoffiAla.    Scylitses  speaks  mora  explicitly  of  his  tieason. 
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tinoplc,  and  a  soldier  whose  extreme  deformity  had  heen 
excused  on  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled 
of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Romanus  spent  a 
dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst  a  dis- 
orderly  crowd  of  the  meaner  Barbarians.  In  the  morning 
the  royal  captive  was  presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted 
of  his  fortune,  till  the  identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained 
by  ilie  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more  pathetic 
evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the  feet  of 
his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  successor  of  Constantine,  in  a 
plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the  Turkish  divan,  and  com- 
manded to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He 
reluctantly  obeyed ;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
is  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman 
emperor.**  But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and  if,  in  this  moment 
of  insolence,  the  sultan  complied  with  the  national  custom, 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigoted 
foes,  and  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilized  ages.  He 
instantly  raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground  ;  and  thrice 
clasping  his  hand  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him,  that  his 
life  and  dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  had  learned  to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  the  divan,  Romanus  was  con- 
ducted to  an  adjacent  tent^  where  he  was  served  with  pomp 
and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  who,  twice  each 
day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honor  at  his  own  table.  In  a 
free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight  days,  not  a  word,  not 
a  look,  of  insult  escaped  from  the  conqueror ;  but  he  severely 
censured  the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  deserted  their  valiant 
pnnce  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admoni^ed  his  an- 
tagonist of  some  errors  which  he  had  committed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  war.  In  the  preliminaries  of  negotiation,  Alp 
Arslan  asked  him  what  treatment  he  expected  to  receive,  and 
the  calm  indifference  of  the  emperor  displays  the  freedom  of 
his  mind.  "  If  you  are  cruel,"  said  he,  "  you  will  take  my 
life ;  if  you  listen  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot- 
wheels  ;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  you  will  accept  a  ran 
Bom,  and  restore  me  to  my  country.''  "^  And  what,"  contin 
ued  the  sultan,  "  would  have  been  your  own  behavior,  had 

**  This  circcmstance,  which  we  read  and  doubt  in  ScjUtca^  nnA 
CoostaatiDo  lianasses,  is  more  prodenUj  omitted  by  Kicepooroa  mad 
Zonaras. 
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fortune  smiled  on  your  arms?"  The  reply  of  the  Greek 
betrays  a  sentiment,  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude,  should 
have  taught  him  to  suppress.  ^  Had  I  vanquished,^  he  fierce- 
ly said,  **  I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe." 
The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  captive ; 
observed  that  the  Christian  law  inculcated  the  love  of  enemies 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  and  nobly  declared,  that  he  would 
not  imitate  an  example  which  he  condemned.  After  mature 
deliberation,  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of  liberty  and 
peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,*  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,*^  the  marriage  of  the 
royal  children,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  Moslems,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  Romanus,  with  a  sigh,  sub- 
scribed this  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire; 
he  was  immediately  invested  with  a  Turkish  robe  of  honor ; 
his  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored  to  their  sovereign ;  and 
the  sultan,  after  a  courteous  embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich 
presents  and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the 
confines  of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed  that  the  pal- 
ace and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  allegiance  to  a  cap- 
tive :  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  was  painfully 
collected;  and  the  fallen  monarch. transmitted  this  part  of  hi^ 
ransom,  with  a  sad  confession  of  his  impotence  and  disgrace. 
The  generosity,  or  perhaps  the  ambition,  of  the  sultan,  pre- 
pared to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally  ;  but  his  designs  were 
prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprisonment,  and  death,  of  Romanus 
Diogenes.** 


"  The  ransom  and  tribute  are  attested  by  reason  and  the  Orien« 
\als.    The  other  Greeks  are  modestly  silent ;  but  Nicephorus  BryeU' 
nius  dares  to  affirm,  ihai  the  terms  were  oiK  dva^ias  'ruifiaionf  ipx^s 
and  that  the  emperor  would  have  preferred  death  to  a  shameful 
treaty. 

'^  The  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  Diogenes  may  be  found  in 
John  Scylitzes  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  iom.  il  p.  885 — 848.  Zomuras,  torn, 
il  p.  281 — 284.  Nicephorua  Bryennius,  L  l  p.  25—82.  Glycas,  p.  326 
—827.  CoDstantine  Manasses^p.  184.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  S4$, 
844.  Airalpharag.  Djnast  p.  227.  D'Herbelot,  p.  102,  108.  De 
Ouignes,  torn,  iil  p.  207 — 211.  Besides  my  old  acquaintance  Elmacin 
and  Abulpharagius,  the  lustorian  of  tlie  Huns  has  consulted  Abulfeda^ 
and  his  epitomizer  Benschounah,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Caliphs,  by  Soyou- 
tbi,  Ahulmahasen  of  Egypt*  and  Novairi  of  Africa. 


*  Xhnacin  giyes  1,500.000.    Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreaz-zuge,  y^L  I 
p  10.— M. 
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In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp  Arslan 
extorted  any  pro?ince  or  city  from  the  captive  emperor ;  and 
his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  and 
the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from  Antioch  to  the  Black  Sea.    The 
fitirest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  to  his  laws :  twelve  hundred 
princes,  or  the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne ;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers    marched  under  his  banners. 
The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks ;  but  he 
meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.    He  moved  from  Bagdad  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river ; 
and  twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  troops. 
But  the  progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  fierzem  ;  and  Joseph  the  Carizmian  presumed  to  de- 
fend his  fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  East     When  he 
was  produced  a  captive  in  tiie  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead 
of  praising  his  valor,  severely  reproached  his  obstinate  folly ; 
and  the  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence, 
that  he  should  be  fastened  to  four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in 
that .  painful  situation.     At  this  command,  the  desperate  Ca- 
rizmian, drawing    a   dagger,  rushed  headlong  towards  the 
throne:  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes;   their  zeal  was 
checked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of  the  age : 
he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside, 
and  he  received  in  his  breast  the  da^er  of  Joseph,  who  was 
instantly  cut  in  pieces.     The  wound  was  mortal ;  and  the 
Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride 
of  kings.     ^  In  my  youth,''  said  Alp  Arslan,  "  I  was  advised 
by  a  sage  to  humble  myself  before  God ;  to  distrust  my  own 
strength ;  and  never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible  foe.    I 
have  neglected  these  lessons ;  and  my  neglect  has  been  de- 
servedly punished.    Yesterday,  as  from  an  eminence  I  beheld 
ther  numbers,  the  disdpline,  and  the  spirit,  of  my  armies,  the 
earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my 
heart,  Surely  thou  art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and 
most   invincible  of  warriors.     These    armies  are  no  longer 
mine ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now 
fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin."  *'    Alp  Arslan  possessed  the 

'*  This  interesting  4eath  is  told  by  D'Herbelot,  (p.  103, 104,)  and  IL 
Da  Guignes,  (torn,  lii  p.  212,  218,)  from  their  Oriental  writers ;  htA 
neither  of  thorn  have  transfueed  the  spirit  of  Klnvirin,  (Hist  SaraoeSi 
p.  S44,  845.) 
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virtues  of  a  Turk  and  a  Mussulman;  his  voioe  and  statara 
commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind;  his  face  was  shaded 
with  long  whiskers ;  and  his  ample  turban  was  iashioned  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan  were  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty ;  and  the  pas- 
senger might  read  and  meditate  this  useful  inscription:^' 

^  O  YS  WHO  HAVE  SEEN  THE  OLOBT  OF  AlP  ArSLAIT  EXALTED 
TO   THE   HEAVENS,  BSPAIR   TO   MarU,   AND  TOU  WILL  BEHOLD 

XT  BURIED  IN  THE  DUST."  The  annihilation  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  tomb  itself,  more  forciUy  prochiims  the  instahiUty  of 
human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his  eldest  son  had  been 
acknowledged  as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.  On  his 
father's  death  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by  an  unde,  a 
cousin,  and  a  brother:  they  drew  their  cimeters,  and  assem- 
bled their  followers ;  and  the  triple  victory  of  Malek  Shah*' 
establbhed  his  own  reputation  and  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
In  every  age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  ^  power 
has  inspired  the  same  passions,  and  occasioned  the  same  dis- 
orders ;  but,  from  the  long  series  of  civil  war,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  extract  a  sentiment  more  pure  and  magnanimous  than 
is  contained  in  the  saying  of  the  Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  he  performed  his  devotions  at  Thons,  before  the 
tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza.  As  the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground, 
he  asked  his  vizier  Nizam,  who  had  knelt  beside  him,  what  had 
been  the  object  of  his  secret  petition :  ^  That  your  arms  may 
be  crowned  with  victory,"  was  the  prudent,  and  most  prob- 
ably the  sincere,  answer  of  the  minister.  "For  my  part," 
replied  the  generous  Malek,  "  I  implored  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
that  he  would  take  from  me  my  Hfe  and  crown,  if  my  brother 
be  more  worthy  than  myself  to  reign  over  the  Moslems."  The 
favorable  judgment  of  heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph ;  and 
for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  tide  of  Commander  of  the  Faithfh! 
was  communicated  to  a  Barbarian.    But  this  Barbarian,  by  hi# 

*•  A  critic  of  high  renown,  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson,)  who  has  severely 
icrutinized  the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  mi^ht  cavil  in  this  sablime  mscrip 
tion  at  the  words  '*  repair  to  Mara,"  since  the  reader  must  aheady  be 
fct  Mara  befiore  he  could  peruse  the  inscription. 

**  TLe  Bibliothdque  Orientale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of 
Malek,  (p.  642,  643,  644,  664,  666;)  and  the  fiistoire  G^n^ale  dei 
flans  (torn,  iil  p.  214 — 224)  has  added  the  usiul  measure  of  repctltioi^ 
emendation,  and  supplement  "V^ithout  tiiose  two  learned  Frenchmee 
I  should  be  blind  indeed  in  the  Eastern  world 
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personal  merits  and  the  extent  of  his  empire,  was  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  age.  After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
ne  marched  at  the  head  of  inDumerable  armies  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
fiftther.  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus,  the  boatmen,  who  had 
been  employed  in  transporting  some  troops,  complained,  that 
their  payment  was  assigned  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch.' 
rhe  sultan  frowned  at  this  preposterous  choice ;  but  he 
miled  at  the  artful  flattery  of  his.  vizier.  *'  It  was  not  to  post- 
pone their  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote  places,  but  to 
leave  a  memorial  to  posterity,  that,  under  your  reign,  Antioch 
and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  Uie  same  sovereign."  But  this 
description  of  bis  limits  was  unjust  and  parsimonious  :  beyond 
the  Oxus,  he  reduced  to  his.  obedience  the  cities  of  Bochara, 
Carizme,  and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each  rebellious  slave, 
or  independent  savage,  who  dared  to  resist  Malek  passed 
the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the  last  boundary  of  Persian  civilization : 
the  hordes  of  Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy :  his  name 
was  inserted  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Cashgar,  a 
Tartar  kingdom  on  the  extreme  borders  of  China.  From  the 
Chinese  fvontier,  he  stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or 
feudatory  sway  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Georgia,  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  Instead 
of  resigning  himself  to  the  luxury  of  his  harem,  tka  shep- 
herd king,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the 
field.  ^  By  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  prov- 
ince was  successively  blessed  with  his  presence;  and  fie  is 
said  to  have  perambulated  twelve  times  the  wide  extent  of  his 
dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic  reign  of  Cyrus  and 
the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions,  the  most  pious  and  splendid 
was  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca :  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
caravans  were  protected  by  his  arms ;  the  citizens  and  pil- 
grims were  enriched  by  the  profusion  of  his  alms ;  and  the 
desert  was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief  and  refreshment, 
which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his  brethren.  Hunting  was 
the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion,  of  the  sultan,  and  his 
train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand  horses ;  but  after  the 
massacre  of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each  piece  of  game,  he 
bestowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  slight  atonement,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the  cost  aud  ^ischief  of  the 
amusement  of  kings.  In  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  reign, 
the  cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and  hospitAK 
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with  moschs  and  alleges ;  few  departed  from  his  Divan  with- 
out reward,  and  none  without  justice.  The  language  and 
literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the  house  of  Seljuk ;  *'  and 
if  Malek  emulated  the  liberality  of  a  Turk  less  potent  than 
himseli^^'  his  palace  might  resound  with  the  songs  of  a  hun- 
dred poets.  The  sultan  bestowed  a  more  serious  and  learned 
caro  on  the  reformation  of.  the  calendar,  which  was  effected 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  astronomers  of  the  East  By 
a  law  of  the  prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the  irregu- 
lar course  of  the  lunar  months ;  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of 
Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of  the  sun  hm  been  known  and  cele- 
brated as  an  annual  festival;^  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Magian 
empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neglected;  the  fractions 
of  minutes  and  hours  were  multiplied  into  days ;  and  the  date 
of  the  springs  was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of 
Pisces.  The  reign  of  Malek  was  illustrated  by  the  GelalcBon 
era ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  future,  were  corrected  by 
a  computation  of  time,  which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  ap- 
proaches the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian,  style.^* 

In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deepest 
barbarism,  the  light  and  splendor  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  docility  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  ike  Turkish  con- 
querors. An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  is  due 
to  a  Persian  vizier,  who  ruled  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of 
Alp  Ar^an  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ministers  of  the  East,  was  honored  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle 
of  religion  and  science ;  he  was  trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the 
faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice.     After  an  admin- 


*^  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William  Joa&fh 
History  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets,  Amak,  Anvari, 
Raschidi,  <fec.,  in  the  Biblioth^que  Orientale. 

**  His  name  was  Kheder  Khaa  Four  bags  were  placed  round  his 
Bopha,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  song,  he  cast  handfuls  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  poets,  (IXHerbelot,  p.  107.)  All  this  may  be  true ;  but 
I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  reign  in  Transoxiana  in  the  time 
of  Malek  Shah,  and  much  less  how  Kheder  could  surpass  him  in  power 
and  pomp.  I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  xith  <*ent- 
Dry  IS  the  true  aera  of  his  reiga 

*•  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iL  p.  286. 

*^  The  Gelalaean  aera  (Gelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of 
jbe  names  or  titles  of  Malek  Shah)  is  fixed  to  the  xvth  of  ^arch,  A.  H, 
i71,  A.  D.  1079.  Dr.  Hyde  has  produced  the  original  testimonica  of 
the  Persians  and  Arabians,  (de  Religione  veterum  Persarum,  a  If 
?.  200— 211.) 


\ 
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iitration  of  thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the  vizier,  his  wealth,  and 
even  his  services,  were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was 
overthrown  by  the  insidious  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and 
his  fall  was  hastened  by  a  rash  declaration,  that  his  cap  and 
ink-horn,  the  badges  of  bis  office,  were  connected  by  the 
divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the  sultan.  At 
the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  the  venerable  statesman  was 
dismi^ed  by  his  master,  accused  by  his  enemies,  and  mur- 
dered by  a  fanatic :  *  the  last  words  of  Nizam  attested  bis 
innocence,  and  the  remainder  of  Malek's  life  was  short  and 
inglorious.  Fsom  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad,  with  the  design  of  trans- 
planting the  caliph,  and  of  fiidng  his  own  residence  in  the 
capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  feeble  successor  of  Ma- 
homet obtained  a  respite  of  ten  days ;  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  the  Barbarian  was  summoned  by  the  angel 
of  death.  His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  asked  in 
marriage  a  Roman  princess ;  but  the  proposal  was  decently 
eluded ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who  might  herself  have 
been  the  victim,  expresses  her  abhorrence  of  this  unnatural 
conjunction.**  The  daughter  of  the  sultan  was  bestowed  on  the 
caliph  Moctadi,  with  the  imperious  condition,  that,  renouncing 
the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  he  should  forever  con- 
fine himself  to  this  honorable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  eiypired  in 
the  person  of  Malek  Shah.  His  vacant  throne  was  aisputed 
by  his  brother  and  his  four  sons ;  f  and,  after  a  series  of  civil 
wars,  the  treaty  which  reconciled  the  surviving  candidates 
confirmed  a  lasting  separation  in  the  Persian  dynasty,  the 
eldest  and  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  The 
three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of  Kerman^  of  Syria,  and 
of  Houm  :  the  first  of  these  commanded  an  extensive,  though 


*•  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as  iirdans  KoucoSaiuoviirrepov  tts- 
»ia(.  Anna  Comnena  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Malek  Sbab,  (A.  D.  1092,)  and  when  she  speaks  of  his  assassination, 
she  confounds  the  sultan  with  the  vizier,  (Alexias,  L  vL  p.  177,  178.) 


*  He  was  the  first  great  victim  of  his  enemy,  Hassan  Sabek.  foandcr  of 
the  Assassins.    Von  Hammer,  Gfeschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  95.->M. 

t  See  Von  Hammer.  Osmanische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  The  Seljakian 
dominions  were  for  a  time  reunited  in  the  person  of  Saucljar,  one  of  the  soni 
of  Malak  Shah,  who  ruled  "  from  Kashgar  to  Aatioch,  from  the  Caspian  t> 
ths  Straits  of  Babehnandel." — M. 
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obscure/'  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  **  the 
second  expelled  the  Arabian  princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus; and  the  third,  our  peculiar  care,  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  generous  policy  of  Malek 
contributed  to  their  elevation :  he  allowed  the  princes  of  his 
blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  Tanquished  in  the  field,  to 
seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their  ambition ;  nor  was  he  dis- 
pleased that  they  should  draw  away  the  more  ardent  spirits, 
who  might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As 
the  supreme  head  of  his  family  and  nation,  the  great  sultan 
of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal 
brethren :  the  thrones  of  Eerman  and  Nice,  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus ;  the  Atabeks,  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
erected  their  standards  under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre  :**  and 
the  hordes  of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  Western 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  sub- 
ordination were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved :  the  indulgence 
of  the  house  of  Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the  inheritance 
of  kingdoms ;  and,  in  the  Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes 
arose  from  the  dust  of  &eir  feet** 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulraish,**  the  son  of  Izrail, 
the  son  of  Seljuk,  had  fiillen  in  a  battle  against  Alp  Arslan : 
and  the  humane  victor  had  dropped  a  tear  over  b>s  grave.  His 
five  sons,  strong  in  arms,  ambitious  of  power,  and  eager  for 
revenge,  unsheathed  their  cimeters  against  the  son  of  Alp 
Arslan.  '  The  two  armies  expected  the  signal,  when  the 
caliph,  forgetful  of  the  majesty  which  secluded  him  from 

*''  So  obscure,  that  the  induBtry  of  M.  De  Guignes  oouLl  only  copy 
(torn.  i.  p.  244,  torn,  ill  part  l  p.  269,  <fcc.)  the  historT,  or  rattier  ust,  of 
the  Seljukides  of  Kennan,  in  jBibliothdqne  Qrieatale.  They  were  ex- 
tinguished before  the  end  of  the  xiith  century. 

**  Tavemier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman, 
describes  the  capital  as  a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty-five  days*  jour 
ney  from  Ispaluui,  and  twenty-eeven  from  Ornius,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country,  (Voyages  en  Turquie  et  em  Perse,  p.  107,  110.) 

**  It  appears  from  Anna  ComneDa,  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
obeyed  toe  signet  and  chiauss  of  the  great  sultan,  (Alexias,  L  vi.  p. 
170 ;)  and  that  the  two  sons  of  Soliman  were  detained  in  his  rourt, 
(p.  180.) 

*"  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  QtfOif 
p.  160)  from  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian. 


*  Wilken  coosiden  Catnlmish  not  a  Tarkiah  name,     fjfiifhinhl 

xuge^  Tol.  i.  p.  9. — M. 
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vulgar  ejes,  interpoeed  his  venerable  mediation.  ^'Instead 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  jonr  brethren  both  in 
descent  and  faith,  unite  your  forces  in  a  holy  war  against  the 
Greeks^  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  apostle."  They  listened 
to  his  voice;  the  sultan  embraced  his  rebellious  kinsmen; 
and  the  eldest,  the  valiant  Soliman,  accepted  the  royal  stan- 
dard, which  gave  him  the  free  conquest  and  hereditary  com- 
nuind  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroum 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  unknown  r^ons  of  the  West.*^ 
Accompanied  by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates ; 
the  Turkish  camp  was  soon  seate^n  the  neighborhood  of 
Eutaieh  in  Phrygia;  and  his  flying  cavalry  liud  waste  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea.  Since 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  pemnsula  of  Asia  Minor  had 
been  exposed  to  the  transient,  though  destructive,  inroads  of 
the  Persians  and  Saracens ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  con- 
quest were  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan;  and  his  arms 
were  introduced  by  tlie  Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign  on  the 
ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the  captivity  of  Romanus,  six 
years  the  feeble  son  of  Eudoda  had  trembled  under  the 
weight  of  the  Imperial  orown,  till  the  provinces  of  the  East 
and  West  were  lost  in  the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion : 
of  either  chief  Nicephorus  was  the  common  name ;  but  the  sur- 
names of  Bryennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish  the  European 
and  Asiatic  candidates.  Their  reasons,  or  rather  their  prom- 
ises, were  Vreighed  in  the  Divan ;  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
Soliman  declared  himself  in  fiavor  of  Botoniates,  opened  a 
free  passage  to  his  troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch  to 
Nice,  and  joined  the  banner  of  the  Cr^cent  to  that  of  the 
Cross.  After  his  ally  had  ascended  the  thrdne  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  sultan  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  suburb  of 
Chrysopolis  or  Scutari ;  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Turks 
was  transported  into  Europe,  to  whose  dexterity  and  courage 
the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
his  rival,  Bj^nnius.  But  the  conquest  of  Europe  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asia :  Constantinople  was  de- 
prived of  the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the  provinces  beyond 

*^  On  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  De  Gnignes  has  derived  no 
assistance  from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  naked 
Uft  of  the  Seljukides  of  Roum.  The  Greeks  are  unwilling  to  expose 
their  thsme,  and  we  most  extort  some  hints  from  Scylitzes,  (p.  850, 
M9,)  l^icftphorus  Bryennius,  (p.  88,  91,  92,  <bc.,  108, 104,)  and 
«oiDena,  (Alecdai,  p^  91,  92,  <£&,  168,  ic) 
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the  Bospborus  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  regular  progress  of 
the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes  of  the  rivers  and  moun<* 
tun3,  left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat  or  expulsion.  Another 
candidate  implored  the  4iid  of  the  sultan :  Melissenus,  in  his 
purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  motions  of  the 
Turkish  camp;  and  the  desponding  cities  were  tempted  bj 
the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  immediately  surren- 
dered them  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians.  These  acqui* 
fiitions  were  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor 
Alexius :  his  fear  of  -Robert  compelled  him  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  Soliman ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  sultan's  death 
that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nicomedia,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Constantinople,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  world. 
Trebizond  alone,  defended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and 
mountains,  preserved  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  the  an 
cient  character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future  destiny  of  a 
Christian  empire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  was  the  most  deplora- 
ble loss  which  the  church  and  empire  had  sustained.  By  the 
propagation  of  the  Moslem  faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name 
of  Gaziy  a  holy  champion;  and  his  new  kingdoms,  of  the 
Romans,  or  of  Bourn,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  Oriental 
geography.  It  is  described  as  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Constantinople,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  confines  of 
Syria ;  pregnant  with  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  {dum  and 
copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  productive  of  cattle 
and  excellent  horses.**  The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of 
the  Greeks,  the  splendor  of  the  Augustan  age,  existed  only 
in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  m  the  present  decay,  Ana- 
tolia still  contains  some  wealthy  and  populous  cities ;  and, 
under  the  Bjrzantine  empire,  they  were  far  more  flourishing 
in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence.  By  the  choice  of  the  sultan, 
Nice,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace 
and  fortress :  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  ttoum 
was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople;  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  denied  and  derided  in  the  same  temple 
in  which  it  had  beien  pronounced  hj  the  first  general  synod 


**  Such  is  the  description  of  Room  by  Haitoo  the  Armeoitai 

Twtar  history  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Ramnsio  and  Beif^ 
h)0,  (sKto  Abulfeda,  Geogmpb.  dimai.  zriL  pt.  801^— dOdb) 
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of  the  Catholics.  The  unitj  of  God,  and  the  mission  of 
Mahomet,  were  preached  in  the  moscbs ;  the  Arabian  learn* 
ing  was  taught  in  the  schools ;  the  Cadhis  judged  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  manners  and  language 
prevailed  in  the  cities ;  and  Turkman  camps  were  scattered 
over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard 
conditions  of  tribute  and  servitude,  the  Greek  Christians 
might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  but  their  most 
holj  churches  were  profaned;  their  priests  and  bishops 
were  insulted  ;**  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  triumph 
of  the  Pagans,  and  the  apostasy  of  their  brethren ;  many 
thousand  children  i;^re  marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcis- 
ion ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice or  the  pleasures  of  their  masters.^*  After  the  loss  of 
Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  Caesar;  but  the  solitary  province  was  separated 
from  all  Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Ma- 
hometan powers.  The  despair  of  Philaretus  the  governor 
prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  reli^on  and  loyalty,  had  not 
his  guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the 
Nicene  palace,  and  offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize  into 
the  hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in  the  day) 
performed  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch  was  op- 
pressed by  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  enterprise ;  and  the 
dependent  cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines  of 
Aleppo,**  obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  From 
Laodicea  tp  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  arm  of  St.  George, 


**  Dicit  608  qnendam  abanone  Sodomitica  intervertisfie  episcopum, 
(Guibert  Abbat  Hist.  HierosoL  1.  i  p.  468.)  It  is  odd  enough,  that 
we  should  find  a  parallel  passage  of  the  same  people  in  the  present 
age.  **Il'n'e8t  point  dlmrrenr  ^ue  ces  Turcs  n'ayent  oommis,  et 
semblables  aux  soldats  effr^n^s,  qm  dans  le  sac  d*nne  ville,  non  contens 
de  disposer  de  tout  a  leur  g^6  pr^tendent  encore  aux  succds  les 
moins  dosiraUes.  Quelque  Sipahis  ont  port^  leurs  attentats  sur  la 
personne  du  vienz  rabbi  de  fa  synagogue,  et  celle  de  rArah6v6qua 
are&"  (M^moires  du  Bajron  de  Toit,  torn,  ii  p.  198.) 

^  The  emperor,  or  abbot  describe  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as 
if  ihey  had  been  present  Matres  oorrepti»  in  oonspectil  iiliarum 
multipUctter  repetitis  diversomm  ooitibus  vezabantur;  (is  that  tta 
true  reading !)  cum  filia  assistentes  oj^rnr^inf^  prsecinere  saltando  ooge^ 
reiitnr.    Moz  eadem  passio  ad  filias,  dbc. 

•  **  Gie^  Antioch,  ana  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comneoa,  ( Ak* 
iaig  L  tI  pi  l<(a,  169,)  with  the  nbtet  of  Ilueanfs^ 
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die  oonqnesto  and  reign  of  Soliman  extended  thirty  daji? 
jonrnej  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  ten  or  fifteen,  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  Lycia  and  the  Black  8ea.**  The  Turkiflh 
ignorance  of  navigatim  protected,  for  a  while,  the  inglorioog 
safety  of  the  emperor;  bot  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  <^  two 
hundred  ships  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  captive 
Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the  walls  of  his  capital 
flis  plaintive  epistles  were  dispersed  over  Europe,  to  excite  the 
eompassion  of  the  Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weak« 
ness,  and  the  riches  of  thedty  of  Oonstantine.** 

But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljnkian  Turks 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,**  which  soon  became  the  theatre  of 
nations.  In  their  capitulation  with  Onuur,  the  inhabitants  had 
stipulated  the  assurance  of  their  religion  and  property ;  but 
the  articles  were  interpreted  by  a  master  against  whom  it 
was  dangerous  to  dispute ;  and  in  the  four  hundred  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  vidssitudes  of  storm  and  sunshine.**  By 
the  increase  of  proselytes  and  population,  the  Mahometans 
might  excuse  the  usurpation  of  three  fourths  of  the  city:  but 
a  peculiar  quarter  was  reserved  for  the  patriarch  with  his 
clergy  and  people;  a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold  was  the 
price  of  protection;  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christy  with  the 
diureh  of  the  Resurrection,  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  his 


**  William  of  Tyre  (i.  I  c  9, 10,  p.  685)  gives  the  most  authentic 
and  deplorable  account  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 

"  In  his  epistle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems  to  fall  too 
low  beneath  nis  character  and  dignity ;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Ducaoge, 
(Not  ad  Aleziad.  p.  885,  ^,)  and  paraphrased  by  ibe  Abbot  Guibot, 
a  contemporary  historian,  llie  Greek  text  no  koger  exists ;  and  each 
translator  and  scribe  mi^ht  say  with  Guibert,  (p.  475,)  verbis  vestita 
meiB,  a  privilege  of  most  mdefinite  latitude. 

*'  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclius  to  ih» 
crusades  is  contained  in  two  large  and  originai  passages  of  William 
archbishop  of  T^e,  (1.  i.  a  1— »10,  L  xviiL  a  5,  6,)  the  principal  author 
9i  the  Gesta  Dei  per  FranQo&  M.  De  Guignes  has  oomposed  a  very 
learned  Mtooire  sur  le  Conomerce  des  Fran9oiB  dans  le  Levant  avant 
les  Croisades,  <bc.  (Mem.  de  rAoad^mle  des  Inscrmtions,  torn,  xxxvii 
pu  461^^-600.) 

*'  Secundum  Bominorum  dispoaitioiiem  |dcnimqii»  ludda  plerum 
^ue  nubUa  recepit  iotervalla,  et  sBgrotaniium  more  temporum  prsBsen- 
ttum  gravabi^ur  aut  respirabat  qualitate,  (Lie  8,  p.  eSO.)  The 
Latinity  of  William  of  Tyre  is  by  no  means  contempiilMe :  but  in  Ini 
iMPonl:  of  490  yeara,  from  the  loss  to  the  reoovery  of  JaroMlai*  ki 
weds  the  true  aooount  by  SO  yearn 
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fotaries.  Of  these  totaries,  the  most  numerous  and  respect** 
ble  portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem:  the  pilgrimages  to 
the  Hoty  Land  had  been  stimulated,  rather  than  suppressed, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs;  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys,  was  nourished 
by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indignation.  A  crowd 
of  pilgrims  from  the  East  and  West  continued  to  visit  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  especially 
at  the  festival  of  Easter;  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels,  the 
clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their  respective  communions.  The 
harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  various  tonguei^,  the  worship 
of  so  many  nations  in  the  common  temple  of  Uieir  religion, 
might  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edification  and  peace ;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects  was  iinbittered  by  hatred  and 
revenge;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suflfering  Messiah,  who 
had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to  command  and 
persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.  The  preeminence  was 
asserted  by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks ;  and  the 
greatness  of  Charlemagne**  protected  both  the  Latin  pil- 
grims and  the  Catholics  of  the  East.  The  poverty  of  Car- 
thage, Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  relieved  by  the  alms 
of  that  pious  emperor;  and  many  monasteries  of  Palestine 
were  founded  or  restored  by  his  liberal  devotion.  Harun 
Alrashid,  the  greatest  of  the  Abbassides,  esteemed  in  his 
Christian  brother  a  similar  supremacy  of  genius  and  power : 
their  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of 
gifts  and  embassies;  and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the 
substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Carloyingian  monarchy,  the  republic 
of  Amalphi  promoted  the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in 
the  East.  Her  vesseb  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the 
coasts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  useful 
imports,  the  favor  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs:*' 

'   ■  ■  ■  I  ■   I I  I       I     I         I    ■   I    I  ■  !■— ^ 

**  For  the  tranaactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  see 
Eginfaard,  (de  Vita  Oaroli  Magni,  c  16,  p.  79 — 82,)  Constantine  Por- 
i^yrogeBittis,  (de  AdministratioDd  Imperii,  L  it  c  !2d,  p.  80,)  and  Pagi, 
(OriticA,  torn,  iii  A.  D.  800,  No.  18, 14,  15.) 

*^  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  Amalphitanis  viris  amicis  el 
■tilitim  introdactoribns,  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  984.)  The  trade  of  Yenioe  te 
Egypt  and  Palestine  cannot  produce  so  «ld  a  tttle^  nnleii  we  «da|il 

vol.  V. — Z 
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Ml  annual  &ir  was  instituted  on  Mount  Oalvafy:  and  tliA 
Italian  mercbants  founded  the  convent  and  hospital  of  St^ 
John  of  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  monastic  and  mili- 
tary order,  which  has  since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Malta.  Had  the  Christian  pilgrims  been  content  to 
revere  the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disdples  of  Mahomet^ 
Instead  of  blaming,  would  have  imitated,  their  piety:  but 
ihese  ri^d  Unitarians  were  scandalized  by  a  worship  which 
vepresents  the  tarth,  death,  and  resurrection,  of  a  Gk)d;  the 
Catholic  imag^ea^  were  branded  with  the  naibe  of  idols ;  an& 
the  Moslems  smiled  with  indignation "  at  the  miraculous 
flame  which  wsa  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the  holy 
sepulchre."  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,*^ W2^  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin  crusaders,  and 
is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Coptic  sects,'*  who  impose  on  the  credulous  spectators  '* 
for  th^ir  own  benefit,  and  that  of  their  t3rrants.  In  every 
age,  a  principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense  of 
intco'est:  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  bis  emir  was- 
increased  each  year,  by  the  expense  and  tribute  of  so  miany 
thousand  strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from  the 
Abbassides  to  iiie  Fatimites  was  a  benefit,  rather  than  an 

injury,  to  the  Holy  Land.    A  sovereign  resident  in  E^pt  was 

■■  ■  ■      ■      ■ '  ■  ■  ■        ■  ■  ■    -  ■  I     I        I    I II   i   ■III  '    I  I    .1  ■  ■  ■ 

the  lau^hi^ble  translation  of  a  Frenchman,  who  mistook  the  two  fociiocf 
of  tbe  circus  (Yeneti  et  Prasini)  for  the  YeDetianB  and  Parisians. 

**  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman.  Bibliot 
Orient  torn,  i  p.  268,  torn.  iy.  p.  868)  attests  the  nnbeKef  of  the  caliph 
and  the  historian ;  yet  Cantacuzene  presuines  to  appeal  to  the  Mahom- 
etans themselTes  for  the  truth  of  this  perpetual  miroda 

'*  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  the.  learned 
Mosheim  has  separately  discussed  this  pretended  miracle,  (torn,  it 
p.  214 — d06,)  de  lumine  sancti  sepulchri. 

**  William  of  Halmsbury  (Lir.  c.  2,  p.  209)  quotes  tiie  Itinerary  of 
the  monk  Bernard,  an  eye-witness,  who  visitea  Jerusalem  A  D.  870. 
The  miracle  is  confirmed  by  another  pilgrim  scHue  years  older;  and 
Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Franks,  socm  after  the  decease 
of  Charlemagne. 

•*  Our  travellers,  Sandys,  (p.  134,)  Thevenot,  (p.  621 — 621,)  Maun- 
drell,  (p,  04,  95,)  ^  describes  this  extravagant  mce.  The  Gatholict 
are  puzaled  to  decide  wJten,  the  miracle  end^d  and  the  trick  begsn. 

**  The  Orientals  themselves  confess  the  frsiud,  sod  plead  neoessity 
and  edification,  (Memoires  du  Ohevfdier  I^Arvieux,  tom.  il  p.  140L 
Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist  Copt  c.  20;)  but  I  will  not  attempt,  with 
Ifosbeim,.  to  explain  the  mode.  Our  travoUers  have  £uled  with  tha 
^lM|a :o£^8fc.^l|ia«tfi|:itis.at  IjiTttpIes.     .        -  - 
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more  sensible  of  the  importanoe  of  Christian  trade ;  and  the 
emirs  of  Palestme  were  less  remote  from  the  jnstioe  and 
power  of  the  throne.  But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs 
was  the  famous  Hakem,*^  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered 
by  his  impiety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of  God  or 
man ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and  folly. 
Regardless  of  the  most  andent  customs  of  E^pt,  he  im« 
posed  on  the  women  an  absolute  confinement ;  the  restraint 
tzdted  the  clamors  of  both  sexes;  their  clamors  provoked 
bis  fury;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
tnd  the  guards  and  citizens  were  engaged  many  days  in  a 
bloody  conflict  At  first  the  caliph  aedared  himself  a  zeal- 
ous Mussulman,  the  founder  or  benefiictor  of  moschs  and  col- 
leges :  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  copies  of  the  Koran  were 
transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  his  edict 
extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  ^ypt.  But  his  van- 
ity was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing  a  new 
religion ;  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a  prophet,  and  styled 
himself  the  visible  image  of  Ihe  Most  High  God,  who,  after 
nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  length  manifest  in  his  royal 
person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoriAion:  his 
mysteries  were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo :  sixteen 
thousand  converts  had  signed  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  at 
the  present  hour,  a  free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of 
Mount  Libanus,  are  persuaded  of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a 
madman  and  tyrant       In  his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated 

"  See  FHerbelot,  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  411,)  Benaudot,  (Hist. 
PatriATcb.  Alex.  p.  890,  897,  400,  401,)  tilmadn,  (Hist  Saracen,  p 
821-^828,)  and  Marei,  (|>.  884 — 886,)  an  historian  of  Egypt,  translated 
by  Reidce  from  Arabic  into  Qerman,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me 
by  a  friend. 

**  The  religion  of  the  ]>ru8es  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  and 
liypocrisy.  Iheir  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  pro* 
fess  a  contemplatiye  life ;  and  the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indifferent 
of  men,  oocanonally  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians  of  their  neighborhood.  The  little  that  is,  or  deserves  to 
be,  known,  may  be  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr,  (Voyages,  torn, 
ii.  p.  854 — 867,1  and  the  second  volume  of  the  recent  and  instructive 
Travels  of  M.  oe  Volney.* 


*  The  religion  of  the!  Dniaes  has,  within  the  present  year,  been  folly 
deyeloped  from  their  own  writings,  which  have  long  lain  neglected  in  ibis 
nbrarierof  Paris  and  Oxford,  in  the  ^Enos^  de  la  Beluion  des  Druses,  by 
If.  Bilvestre  de  Saoy."    Deux  tomes,  Taris,  1838.    The- learned  aad»t 
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the  JewB  and  ChristiaiiB,  as  the  servants  of  his  rivals ;  whSe 
some  remains  of  prejadice  or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  &vor 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet  Both  in  E^pt  and  Palestine,  his 
oroel  and  wanton  persecution  made  some  martyrs  and  manj 
apostles:  the  common  rights  and  special  privileges  of  the 
fectaries  were  equally  disregarded;  and  a  general  interdict 
was  laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives.  The  tern* 
pie  of  the  Christian  world,  the  church  of  the  Resurrection, 
was  demolished  to  its  foundations ;  the  luminous  prodigy  of 

bts  prefixed  a  life  of  Hftkem  BMmii>>A]]«h,  which  e&ablet  vs-  to  oorreet 
wvenl  errors  in  the  aoooant  of  Qibbon.  These  errors  chiefly  arose  from 
bis  want  of  knowledge  or  of  attention  to  the  chronology  of  Hakem's  life. 
Hakem  saoceeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  386 
He  did  not  assame  his  divinity  till  4o8.  His  life  was  indeed  "  a  wild  mix- 
tare  of  vice  and  folly,"  to  which  may  be  added,  of  the  most  sangiiinary 
cmelty.  Daring  lus  reign,  18,000  persons  were  rictims  of  his  ferocity. 
Yet  sach  is  the  god,  observes  M.  de  8acy,  whom  the  Dmses  have  wor- 
shipped for  800  years !  (See  p.  coocxxix.)  All  his  wildest  and  most  ex- 
travagant actions  were  interpreted  by  his  followers  as  having  a  mystic  and 
allegoric  meaning,  alluding  to  the  destmction  of  other  religions  and  the 
propagation  of  his  own.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  "  vanity"  of 
Hakem  which  indaoed  him  to  introdaoe  a  new  religion.  The  carioas  point 
in  the  new  faith  is  that  Hamza,  the  son  of  All,  the  real  founder  of  the 
Unitarian  religion,  (snch  is  its  boaatAil  title.)  was  content  to  take  a  seo- 
ondaiv  parL  While  Uakem  was  God,  the  one  Sapreme,  the  Imam  Hamzv 
was  his  Intelligence.  It  was  not  in  his  '*  divine  character"  that  Hakem 
"hated  the  Jewi  and  Christians,"  bat  in  that  of  a  Makumauu  bigot, 
which  he  displayed  in  the  earlier  yean  of  his  reign.  His  barbaroas  perse- 
cation,  and  the  baming  of  the  church  of  the  Itesarrection  at  Jerusalem, 
belong  entirely  to  that  period ;  and  his  assumption  of  divinity  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  edict  of  toleration  to  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Mahometans, 
whose  religion  he  then  treated  wiUi  hostility  and  contempt,  being  far  the 
most  numerous,  were  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
jects of  his  most  inveterate  hatred.  It  is  another  singular  fact,  that  the 
religion  of  Hakem  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Sgypt  and  Syria.  M.  de 
6ac^  qaotes  a  letter  addressed  to  €he  chief  of  the  sect  in  India ;  and  there 
is  kkcrwise  a  letter  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constaotine,  son  of  Arma- 
noos,  (itmnanus,)  and  the  ctergy  of  the  empue,  {Constantiiie  VOL,  M.  da 
Sapy  supposes,  but  this  is  irreooocOable  with  dironology ;  it  must  mean 
Constantino  XI.,  Monomachus.)  The  assassination  at  Hakem  is,  of 
course,  disbelieved  bv  his  seotanes.  M.  de  Saoy  seems  to  consider  the  bet 
obscaro  and  doubtful.  According  to  his  followers  he  ditajmedred,  but  is 
hereafter  to  return.  At  bis  return  the  resurrection  is  to  taie  place ;  the 
triumph  of  Unitarianism,  and  the  final  discomfiture  of  all  other  reUgions. 
The  temple  of  Mecca  is  especially  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  one.ef  the  tigrju  or  this  final  QOnsnmmatiop,  and  of  the  i«sippear> 
ance  of  Hakem,  is  that  Christianity  sbaU  be  gaining  a  manifest  predominfnoe 
over  Mahometanism. 

As  for  the  religion  of  the  Druses,  I  cannot  agree  with  Gibbon  that  it 
does  not  "  deserve"  to  be  better  known ;  and  am  gratefhl  to  M.  de  Sacy, 
notwithstanding  the  prolixx^  and  occasional  repetition  in  his  two  large 
volumes,  for  the  full  examMiation  of  the  most  extraordiawry  religjoni 
aberration  which  ever  extensively  a£fected  the  mind  of  man.  Tba  wonfarp 
•f  a  mad  mant  is  the  basis  of  a  sobtle  metaphyfical  creed*  ^od  of  i 
ana  even  asoetia  iBpriUty.-^M. 
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Ai3ter  was  interrupted,  and  much  profane  labor  was  exhausl- 
ed  to  destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock  which  prc^rJy  constitutes 
^e  holj  sepulchre.  At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  nar 
Uons  of  Europe  were  astonished  and  afflicted:  but  instead  of 
arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  contented  them« 
selves  with  burning,  or  banishing,  the  Jews,  as  the  secret 
advisers  of  the  impious  Barbarian.**  Yet  the  calamities  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  inoon* 
stancy  or  repentance  of  Hakem  himself;  and  the  royal  man«> 
date  was  sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches,  when  the 
tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  his  sister.  The 
succeeding  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and  pol- 
icy :  a  free  toleration  was  again  granted ;  with  the  pious  aid 
of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  sepulchre  arose 
from  its  ruins ;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims 
returned  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feast** 
In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers  were  frequent, 
and  the  opportunities  rare :  but  the  conversion  of  Hungary 
opened  a  safe  communication  between  Germany  and  Greece. 
The  charity  of  St  Stephen,  the  apostie  of  his  kingdom, 
relieved  and  conducted  his  itinerant  brethren;*'  and  from 
Belgrade  to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
a  Christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks,  the  zeal  of  pilgrim- 
age prevailed  beyond  the  example  of  former  times :  and  the 
roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as 
they  should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes 
and  prelates  abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions ;  and  the 
numbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies 


**  See  Olaber,  1.  ill  &  7,  aod  the  AnnalB  of  Baronius  and  Pagi, 
>..  D.  1009. 

^^  Per  idem  tempus  ex  uoiverso  orbe  tarn  innumerabilU  multitudo 
UBpit  coniluere  ad   sepulcfarum  Salvatoris  HierosolymiSf  qaantum 

Diuius  hominum  priuB  sperare  poterat    Ordo  inferioris  plebis 

mediocres reges  et  comites prassules muli- 

eres  multae  nobilis  cum  pauperioribos Pluribus  enim  erat 

mentis  desiderium  mori  priusqoam  ad  propria  reverterentur,  (Glabor, 
L  iv.  c.  6,  Bouquet    Historians  of  France,  torn.  z.  p.  50.)* 

^^  Glaber,  L  ill  c.1.  Eatona  (Hist  Critic.  Regum  Hungaris,  torn. 
I  p.  804 — 811)  examines  whetiier  St  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  &t 
Jorosalem. 

*  Oompare  the  first  chap,  of  Wilken,  Geschichtc  der  Kreuz-zuge.^  If 
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whidi  marohed  in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  th« 
cross.  About  thirty  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  arch 
bishop  of  Mentz,  with  the  bishops  of  Uti^cht,  Bamberg,  and  - 
Ratisbon,  undertook  this  laborious  journey  from  the  RMne  to  ^ 
the  Jordan;  and  the  multitude  of  their  followers  amounted  to 
seven  thousand  persons.  At  Constantinople,  they  were  hce> 
pitably  entertained  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  ostentation  of 
their  wealth  provoked  the  assault  of  the  wild  Arabs:  they 
drew  their  swords  with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained 
a  siege  in  the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were  r^cued 
by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir.  Aft^  visiting 
the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy,  but  only  a  remnant 
of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety  in~their  native  land.  In- 
gulphus,  a  secretary  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  com- 
panion of  this  pilgrimage :  he  observes  that  they  siu^ed  from 
Normandy,  thirty  stout  and  well-appointed  horsemen;  but 
that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with 
the  staff  in  their  hand,  and  the  wallet  at  their  back.'* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks."  One  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the  Carizmian,  marched  into 
Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  Damascus 
by  £imine  and  the  sword.  Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  sultan 
of  Persia;  and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without  resist- 
ance to  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to 
6y  into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed 
the  Turk  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  In  his  retreat  he  in- 
dulged the  license  of  slaughter  and  rapine :  the  judge  and 
notaries  of  Jerusalem  were  invited  to  his  camp ;  and  their 
execution  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand 
citizens.  The  cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  pun- 
ished bv  the  sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who, 
with  a  higher  title  and  more  formidable  powers,  asserted  the 


'*  Baronius  ^A.  D.  1064,  No.  48—66)  has  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  narratives  of  Ingulphus,  Marianus,  and  Lam- 
bertus. 

*"  See  Elmacin  (Hisi  Saracen,  jp.  849,  850)  and  AbuIpharagiTU^ 
^Dynast  p.  237,  vers.  Pocock.)  M.  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn, 
ill.  part  i.  p.  215,  216)  adds  the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  namee,  of 
iLbnlfeda  and  Noyairl 
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dominion  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  house  of  Seljnk 
reigned  about  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem  ;  '*  but  the  heredi- 
tary command  of  the  holy  city  and  territory  was  intrusted 
or  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  .tribe  of  Turk- 
mans, whose  children,  after  thisir  expulsion  from  Palestine, 
formed  two  dynasties  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Assyria*** 
The  Oriental  Christians  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  deplcn-ed  a 
revolution,  which,  instead  of  the  regular  government  and  old 
alliance  of  the  caliphs,  imposed  on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke 
of  the  strangers  of  the  North/*  In  his  court  and  camp  the 
great  sultan  had  adopted  in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners 
of  Persia ;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more 
especially  the  pastoral  tribes,  still  breathed  the  fierceness  of 
the  desert  From  Nice  to  Jerusalem,  the  western  countries 
of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and  domestic  hostility ;  and 
the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held  a  precarious  sway  on  a 
doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  await  the 
slow  profits  of  commercial  and  religious  freedom.  The  pil- 
grims, who,  through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public 
oppression,  and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine  and 
disease,  before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or  recent  zeal,  prompted 
the  Turkmans  to  insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect :  the  patriarch 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock ; 
%nd  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  was 
often  dbturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness  of  its  masters.  The 
Dathetic  tale  excited  the  millions  of  the  West  to  march  under 


^^  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Atsiz,  (A.  H.  469,  A  D.  10*76,)  U 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ortokides,  (A.  D.  1096.)  Yet  William  of  Tyro 
(L  L  a  6,  p.  633)  assertfl,  that  Jerusalem  was  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
liands  of  the  Turks;  and  an  Arabic  chronicle,  quoted  by  Pagi,  (torn, 
iv.  p.  202)  supposes  that  the  dty  was  reduced  by  a  Oarizmian  general 
to  the  obedience  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  A  H.  463,  A  D.  1070. 
These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  general  history  of 
Asia;  and  I  am  sure,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1064,  l£e  regnum  Baby- 
lonicum  (of  Cairo)  still  prevailed  in  Palestine,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  1064, 
x«o.  66.) 

^*  ^e  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  I  p.  249 — 252. 

<*  Willierm.  Tyr.  L  L  c.  8,  p.  684,  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  th« 
Christian  grievances.  The  Turks  exacted  an  auretu  from  each  pilgrim  I 
The  caphar  of  the  Franks  now  is  fourteen  dollars :  and  Europe  doft 
Dot  complain  of  this  voluntary  tax. 
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tho  standard  of  the  cross  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
yet  how  trifling  is  the  sum  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if  com- 
pared with  the  single  act  of  the  sacril^e  of  Hakem,  which 
had  been  so  patiently  endured  by  the  I^tin  Christians  I  A 
slighter  provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible  temper  of 
their  descendants :  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious  chiv* 
ally  and  papal  dominion ;  a  nerve  was  touched  of  ezquisi^ 
fiMong;  and  the  sensation  vilMPated  to  the  heart  of  Burc^ 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

ORIGIN  AND  NUMBERS  OF  THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. — CUARAOTEAI 
OF  THE  LATIN  PRINCES. — THEIR  MARCH  TO  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE.  POLICY     OF     THE    GREEK    EMPEROR     ALEXIUS.—* 

CONQUEST  OF  NICE,  ANTIOCH,  AND  JERUSALEM,  BY  THlk 
FRANKS. DEUYERANOE  OF  THB  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. GOD- 
FREY   OF    BOUILLON,    FIRST    KING     OF    JERUSALEM. INSTI- 

O^TIONS    OF   THE   FRENCH   OR  LATIN   KINGDOM. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Turks,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  visited  by  a  hermit  of  the  name 
of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy '  in 
France.  His  resentment  and  sympathy  were  excited  by.  his 
own  injuries  and  the  oppression  of  the  Christian  name ;  he 
minded  his  tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly 
inquired,  if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  b^  entertained  from  the 
Greek  emperors  of  the  East.  The  patriarch  exposed  the 
vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  ^  I  will 
rouse,"  exclaimed  the  hermit,  *'  the  martial  nations  of  Europe 
in  your  cause  f  and  Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of  the 
hermit  The  astonished  patriarch  dismissed  him  with  epistles 
of  credit  and  compliant ;  and  no  sooner  did  ke  land  at  Ban, 
than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiffl 
His  stature  was  small,  his  appearance  contemptible ;  but  his 
eye  was  keen  and  lively ;  and  he  possessed  that  vehemence 
of  speech,  which  seldom  fails  to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the 
soul.'     He  was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family,  (for  we  must 


^  Whimsical  enough  is  th^dgin  of  .the  name  of  P{<ard$,  and  from 
thence  of  PieardUf  which  aKBTnot  date  later  than  A.  D.  1200.  It 
was  an  academical  ioke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  ihe  qnarrelsome 
humor  of  those  students,  in  the  University  of  Parts,  who  came  from 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  (ValesiiNotitia  Galliaruro,  p.  447, 
liiingnerue.    Description  de  la  France,  p.  54.) 

'  William  of  Tyre  (1. 1  c.  11,  p.  637,  688)  thus  describes  the  hermit: 
Pusillus,  persona  contemptibilis,  yiyacis  ingenii,  et  oculum  habeu 
perspicaoem  gratumque,  et  sponte  fiuens  ei  non  deerat  eloquium.  Sec 
Albert  Aquenris,  p.  186.  Guibert,  p.  482.  Anna  Comnena  in  Ate 
lad,  !•  z*  p*  284,  d^  with  Ducarge's  Notes,  p.  849. 
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DOW  adopt  a  modem  idiom,)  and  bis  military  service  was  un- 
der the  neigliboring  counts  of  Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  6rst 
crusade,  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  sword  and  the  world ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  that  his  wife,  however  noble,  was  aged  and 
nglj,  he  might  withdraw,  with  the  le^  reluctance,  from  her  bed 
to  a  convent,  and  at  length  to  a  hermitage.*  In  this  austere 
solitude,  his  body  was  emaciated,  his  fency  was  inflamed; 
whatever  he  wished,  he  believed ;  whatever  he  believed,  he 
9aw  in  dreams  and  revelations.  From  Jerusalem  the  pilgrim 
returned  an  accomplished  fanatic ;  but  as  he  excelled  in  tho 
popular  madness  of  the  times.  Pope  Urban  the  Second  received 
him  as  a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  design,  promised  to 
support  it  in  a  general  council,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
cl^m  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the 
approbation  of  the  pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  traversed, 
with  speed  and  success,^  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France. 
His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayera  long  and  fervent,  and  the 
alms  which  he  received  with  one  hand,  he  distributed  with  the 
other :  his .  head  was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body 
was  wrapped  in  a  coarse  garment ;  he  bore  and  displayed  a 
weighty  crucifix;  and  the  ass  on  which  he  rode  was  sanc- 
tified, in  the  public  eye,  by  the  service  of  the  man  of  God. 
He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds  in  the  churches,  the 
streets,  and  the  highways :  the  hermit  entered  with  equal  con- 
fidence the  palace  and  the  cottage ;  and  the  people  (for  all 
was  people)  was  impetuously  moved  by  his  call  to  repentance 
and  arms.  When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  natives 
and  pilgrims  of^Palestine,  every  heart  was  melted  to  compas- 
sion; every  breast  glowed  with  indignation,  when  he  cnal- 
lenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their  brethren,  and 
rescue  their  Savior:  his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was 
compensated  by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations ;  and  Peter 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  Reason  by  loud  and  frequent  ap- 
peals to  Christ  and  his  mother,  to  the  saints  and  angels  of 
paradise,  with  whom  he  Jiad  personally  conversed.f  The 
most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  ml^t  have  envied  the  success 
of  his  eloquence ;  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired  the  passions 
which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected  with  impatience  the 
counsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 


*  Wilken  oonsiders  this  as  doabtfal,  (vol.  L  p.  47.) — H. 
t  He  had  seen  the  Savior  in  a  vision :  a  letter  had  faile;  from  hev 
Wilken,  vol.  i  p.  40.~J1. 
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The  magnaniinous  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  already 
embraced  the  design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia ;  the  ar- 
dor of  his  zeal  and  ambition  still  breathes  in  his  epistles :  from 
either  side  of  the  Alps,  fifty  thousand  Catholics  had  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  St  Peter ;'  and  his  successor  reveals  7u8 
mtention  of  marching  at  their  head  against  the  impious  secta- 
ries of  Mahomet  But  the  glory  or  reproach  of  iexecuting^ 
though  not  in  person,  this  holy  enterprise,  was  reserved  for 
Urban  the  Second,*  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  East,  whilst  the  larger  portion 
of  Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by  his  rival  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  who  contended  with  Urban  for  the  name  and  honors 
of  the  pontificate.  He  attempted  to  unite  the  powers  of  the 
West,  at  a  time  when  the  princes  were  separated  from  the 
church,  and  the  people  from  their  princes,  by  the  excommu- 
nication which  himself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered 
against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  Philip  the  First, 
of  France,  supported  with  patience  the  censures  which  he  had 
provoked  by  his  scandalous  life  and  adulterous  marriage. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Germany,  asserted  the  right  of  investi- 
tures, the  prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  tibe  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party  was  crushed 
in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans  and  the  Countess  Mathil- 
da; and  the  long  quarrel  had  been  recently  envenomed  by 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,*  who, 
in  the  synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the  man- 
ifold prostitutions  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  by  a  husband 
regardless  of  her  honor  and  his  own.'     So  popular  was  the 


*  Ultra  qainquaginta  miliia,  si  me  possu&t  in  ezpeditioiie  pro  doee 
et  pontifice  habere,  armata  manA  volunt  in  ioimicos  Dei  insurgere  et 
ad  sepulchrum  Domini  ipso  ducente  pervenire,  (OregAr.  vil  epist  11 
81,  in  torn.  zii.  822,  condL) 

^  See  the  original  lives  of  Urban  IL  by  Pandnlphtis  Pisanus  and 
Berhardus  Giiido,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  ItaL  Script  torn.  iiL  pars  i  p.  S62, 
858. 

*  She  is  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Euprsecia,  £u* 
frasia,  and  Adelais ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince,  ami 
tlie  widow  of  a  margrave  of  Brandenburgh.  (Struv.  Corpus  Hiat 
Germanicse,  p.  840.) 

*  Henricus  odio  eam  coepit  habere :  ideo  incareeravii  earn,  et  con- 
cessit ut  plerique  vim  ei  ^terrent ;  immo  filium  hortans  ut  eam  suba- 
gitaret,  (Dodechin,  Continuat  Marian.  Scot,  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  lO^t, 
STo.  4.)  In  the  synod  of  Constance,  i^e  is  descf  ibed  by  BerthblJiM, 
reram  inspector :  quae  se  tantas  et  tarn  imudttas  fornicationum 


^ 
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cause  of  UrbaD,  so  weigbty  was  his  influence,  that  the  oouned 
which  he  summoned  at  Placentia  ^  was  composed  of  two  hoi^ 
dred  bishops  of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria. 
Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity, 
attended  this  important  meeting;  and,  as  the  most  spacious 
cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  multitude,  the 
uession  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  city. 
The  ambassadon  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus, 
were  intioduced  to  plead  the  distress  of  their  sovereign,  and 
Ihe  danger  of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  address  they  flat- 
tered Uie  pride  of  the  Latin  princes ;  and,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  policy  and  religion,  exhorted  them  to  repel  the  Bar- 
barians on  the  confines  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and  perils 
of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into  tears ;  the 
most  eager  champions  declared  their  readiness  to  march ;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dismissecHvith  the  assurance  of 
a  speedy  and  powerflil  succor.  The  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  included  in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project  of  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  prudent  Urban  adjourned 
the  final  decision  to  a  second  synod,  which  he  proposed  to 
celebrate  in  some  dty  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  The  short  d^y  would  propagate  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  m  a  nation  of  soldiers*  still 


dtias,  et  a  tantb  passam  fuisae  conqnesta  est,  Ac ;  and  again  at  Pla- 
centia: satis  miserioorditer  suscepit,  eo  qudd  ipsam  tantM  spurdtiaa 
non  tarn  commisisse  quam  inyitam  pertaluse  pro  certo  cogooverit  papa 
cum  sancU  synodo.  Apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1003,  No.  4,  1094,  No.  S.  A 
rare  subject  I6r  the  infalUble  decision  of  a  pope  and  counciL  These 
abominations  are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  which 
ia  not  altered  by  a  dispute  about  rmgs  and  crosiers.  Yet  it  should 
seem,  that  the  wretched  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  reUte 
or  bubscribe  some  infamous  stories  of  herself  and  her  husband. 

*  See.  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  ConciL  torn, 
zil  p.  821,  Ac 

*  Ouibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  Talor  of  the 
French  nation,  the  author  and  example  of  the  crusades :  Gens  nobilis, 
jprudens,  bellicosa,  dapsilis  et  nitida  ....  Qcos  enim  Britonefl^ 
Angf^  ligures,  si  bonis  eos  moribus  videamus.  non  illioo  J*Vaneoi 
hmnneM  appellemua  I  (p.  478.)  He  owns,  however,  that  the  vivaatT 
•f  the  French  degenerates  into  petulance  among  foreigners,  (p.  4SIJ 

~  Tain  loquaciousness,  (p.  602.} 
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proud  of  the  preeminenee  of  their  name,  and  ambitioiis  to 
emulate  their  hero  Charlemagne/  who,  in  the  popular  romance 
of  Turpin/*  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A 
latent  motive  of  affection  or  vanity  might  influence  the  choice 
of  Urban :  he  was  himself  a  native  <^  France,  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and 
province ;  nor  is  there  pemaps  a  more  exquisite  gratification 
than  to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and  labo- 
rious  scenes  of  our  youth.  * 

It  tnay  occasion  some  surprise  that  the  Roman  pontiff  should 
erect,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  tribunal  from  whence  he 
hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king ;  but  our  surprise  will 
vanish  so  soon  as  we  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  king  of  France 
of  the  eleventh  century."  Philip  the  First  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  present  race, 
who,  in  the  decline  of  Chiurlemagne^  posterity,  added  the 
r^al  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  In 
this  narrow  compass,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  juris- 
diction ;  but  in  the  rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descend- 
ants were  no  more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes 
and  counts,  of  independent  and  hereditary  power,^'  who  dis- 
dained the  control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies,  and  whose 
disregard  of  their  sovereign  was  revenged  by  the  disobedience 
of  their  inferior  vassals.    At  Clermont,  in  the  territories  of 


*  Per  yiam  quam  jamdudum  Carolus  Magnus  mirificus  rex  Franco- 
rum  aptari  fecit  usque  C.  P.,  (Gesta  Francorum,  p.  1.  Robert  Monach. 
Hist  HieroB.  Lip.  88,  4lc 

*'  John  TUpinus,  or  Tur^Mnus,  was  archbishop  of  Rheims,  A.  D.  773. 
After  the  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  his  name,  by  a 
monk  of  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  such  was  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  merit,  that  he  describes  hmiself  as  a  fighting  and  drinking 
priest !  Yet  the  book  of  lies  was  pronounced  authentic  by  Pope  Oaliz- 
tus  II,  (A.  D.  1122,)  and  is  respectfully  quoted  by  the  abbot  Suger,  in 
,the  great  Chronicles  of  St  Denys,  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Latin  Medii  ^vi, 
edit  Mansi,  tom.  iv.  p.  1 61.) 

"  See  Etat  de  la  France,  by  the  Count  de  BoulainviUiers,  tom,  I  p. 
180 — 182,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de 
Frarce,  bv  the  Abb6  de  Mably. 

^*  In  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  lioire,  the  first  Capetiam 
were  scarcely  allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides,  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  Aquitain,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Flanders,  contracted  the 
same  and  limits  of  the  proper  France  See  Hadrian  Vales.  NotiUa 
QaUiamiQ. 
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the  count  of  Auvergne,"  the  pope  might  brave  with  impunity 
the  resentment  of  Philip ;  and  the  coundl  which  he  oonrened 
in  that  city  was  not  less  numerous  or  respectable  than  the 
synod  of  Placentia.**  Besides  his  court  and  council  of  Bo- 
man  cardinals,  he  was  supported  by  thirteen  archbishops  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops :  the  number  of  mitred 
prelates  was  computed  at  four  hundred ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints  and  enlightened  by  the 
doctors  of  the  age.  From  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  a  martial 
train  of  lords  and  knights  of  power  and  renown  attended  the 
council,^*  in  high  expectation  of  its  resolves;  and  such  was 
the  ardor  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  that  the  city  was  filled,  and 
many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  November,  erected  their 
tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.  A  session  of  eight  days 
produced  some  useful  or  edifying  canons  for  the  reformation  of 
manners;  a  severe  censure  was  pronounced  against  tka 
license  of  private*  war;  the  Truce  of  God  ^'  was  confirmed,  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  during  four  days  of  the  week>;  women 
and  priests  were  placed  under  the  safi^nard  of  the  church; 
and  a  protection  of  three  years  was  extended  to  husbandmen 
and  merchants,  the  defenceless  victims  of  military  rapine. 
But  a  law,  however  venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  sudden- 
ly transform  the  temper  of  the  times;  and  the  benevolent 
^orts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise,  since  he  labored  to 
appease  some  domestic  quarrels  that  he  might  spread  the 
flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.  From  the 
synod  of  Placentia,  the  rumor  of  his  great  design  had  gone 


''  TheM  counts,  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain,  were 
ftt  length  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  Philip 
Augustus.  The  bishops  it  Clermont  gradually  became  prmces  of 
the  dty.  Melanges,  tir6s  d'une  grand  Bibliothdqne,  tcmi.  zxxyi.  p. 
288,^ 

^*  See  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  ConciL  torn,  xil  p.  829, 
Aa  .  *^         • 

'*  Confluxerunt  ad  concilium  e  multis  regionibus,  viri  potontes  et 
honorati,  innumeri  quamvis  cingulo  Udcalis  militis  saperbi,  (Baldric^ 
an  eye-witness,  p.  86—88.  Robert  Honacfa.  p.  81,  82.  Will  Tjr. 
I  14,  16,  p.  689—641.  Guibert,  p.  478 — 480.  Fulcher.  Camot  p. 
«82.) 

>•  The  Truce  of  Gk>d  (Treva,  or  Treuea  Dei)  was  first  invented  in 
Aquitain,  A  D.  1082;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion  of  por- 
inry,  and  rejected  bj  the  Normans  as  contrary  to  their  prhilefe^ 
1  Docange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  vi  ^  682 — 686.) 
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forth  among  the  nations:  ihe  clergy  on  their  return  bad 
preached  in  every  diooese  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  deiiver- 
ance  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  when  the  pope  ascended  a  lofty 
scaffold  in  the  nzarket-place  of  Clermont,  his  eloquence  was 
addressed  to  a  well-prepared  and  impatient  audience.  His 
topics  were  obvious,  his  exhortation  was  vehement,  his  sue- 
sess  inevitable.  The  orator  was  interrupted  by  the  shout  of 
thousands,  who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic  idiom,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  ^  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it."  "  ^  It  is  indeed 
the  will  of  God,''  replied  the  pope ;  "  and  lei  this  memorable 
word,  the  inspiration  surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  forever 
adopted  as  your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and 
courage  of  Uie  champions  of  Christ  JQis  cross  is  the  symbol 
of  your  salvation ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  exter- 
nals mark,  on  your  breaste  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your 
sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement"  The  proposal  was  joy- 
fully accepted ;  great  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
impressed  on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,**  and  soli- 
cited the  pope  to  march  at  their  head.  This  dangerous  honor 
was  declined  by  the  more  prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who 
alleged  the  schism  of  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pas- 
toral office,  recommending  to  the  faithful,  who  were  disquali- 
fied by  sex  or  profession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with 
their  prayers  and  alms,  the  personal  service  of  their  robust 
brethren.  The  name  and  powers  of  his  legate  he  devolved 
on  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  who  had  received  the 
cross  at  his  hands.  The  foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefe  was 
Raymond  count  of  Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the 
council  excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honor,  of  their 


'*  J)eus  ifult,  Deus  tnUt  I  was  the  pure  acclamation  of  the  clergy 
who  miderstood  Latin,  (Robert  Moa  Lip.  82.)  By  the  illiterate 
laitv,  who  sp^ke  the  Frovineial  or  JAmousin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted 
to  J)eu8  lo  voltf  or  Diex  el  volt.  See  Ghron.  Casinense,  L  iv.  c  11,  p. 
497,  in  Muratori,  Script  Renim  ItaL  torn,  iv.,  and  Ducange,  (Dissertat 
xi.  p.  207,  Bur  Jc^nville,  and  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  iL  p.  690,)  who,  in  his 
preface,  produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the  aialect  of  Rovergue, 
A.  D.  1100,  very  near,  both  in  tuine  and  place,  to  the  council  of  Cler- 
moot,  (p.  16, 16.) 

^'  Most  commonly  on  their  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  or  cloth  sewed 
ou  their  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  SH  were  red ;  in  the  third, 
the  French  alone  preserved  that  color,  while  green  crosses  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Flemings,  and  white  by  the  English,  (Ducange,  tom  il  p 
$61.)  Yet  in  England,  the  red  ever  appears,  the  favorite,  and  w  li 
the  national,  color  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniforma. 
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mister.  After  the  confession  and  absolation  of  their  Bins/th« 
duunpions  of  the  cross  were  dismissed  with  a  superfluous  ad- 
monition to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends;  and  their 
d^arture  for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption,  the  fifteenth  of  August^  of  the  ensuing  year.'* 

So  &miliar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural  to  man,  is  ike  prac  - 
tioe  of  violence,  that  our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  prov* 
oeation,  the  most  disputable  rights  as  a  sufficient  ground  of 
national  hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of  a  holv  war 
demands  a  mo^  rigorous  acnitiny ;  nor  can  w«  hastily  be- 
lieve,  that  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  unsheathe 
the  sword  of  destruction,  unless  the  motive  were  pure,  the 
quarrel  legitimate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable.  The  policy 
of  an  action  may  be  determined  from  the  tardy  lessons  of 
experience ;  but,  before  we  act,  our  conscience  should  be  sstis- 
fied  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  our  enterprise.  In  the 
age  of  the  crusades,  the  Christians,  both  of  the  East  and  West, 
were  persuaded  of  their  lawfulness  and  merit;  their  argu- 
ments are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse  of  Scripture  and 
rhetoric ;  but  they  seem  to  insist  on  the  right  of  natural  and 
rel^ous  defence,  their  peculiar  title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  impiety  of  their  Pagan  and  Mahometan  foes.*^    L  The 

•    • ■        ■  '    '    '  I      ■  ■■  ■     I      ■  ■  ■  I  I.    ■      II      !«■  ilj     I I  I  .    ,  ,  , 

"  Boo^aruQs,  who  has  pabliahed  the  original  writers  of  the  cnuadst, 
adopts,  with  much  complacency,  the  fanatic  title  of  Ouibertus,  U«sta 
Dei  per  Francos ;  though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Gesta  Diaboli 
per  Francos,  (Hanoriie,  1611,  two  vols.  k\  folia)  I  shall  briefly  enu- 
merate, as  they  stand  in  Uiis  collection,  the  authors  whom  I  have  used 
for  the  first  crosade.  I.  Gtesta  FranoorunL  II.  Robertus  Monachua 
IIL  Baldricus.  IV.  Raimundus  de  Agiles.  Y.  Albertus  Aquensi^ 
VL  Fulcherius  Carnotensis.  VIL  Guibertus.  VIII.  Willielmus  Ty 
riensis.  Muratori  has  given  us,  IX.  Radulphus  Cadomensis  do 
Gestis  Tancredi,  (ScriDt  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  v.  p.  285 — 338,)  and,  X  Ber 
nardus  Thesaurarius  ae  Acquisitione  Terras  Sanctffl,  (torn.  vii.  p.  664 
— 848.)*  The  last  of  these  was  unknown  to  a  late  FrWich  historian, 
who  has  given  a  large  and  critical  list  of  the  writers  of  the  crusadea, 
(Esprit  oes  Croisades,  torn.  L  p.  13^—141,)  and  most  of  whose  judg- 
ments my  own  experience  will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It  was  late  before 
I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  French  historians  collected  by  Puchesne. 
L  Petri  Tudebodi  SacerdoUs  Sivracensis  Historia  de  Hierosolymitano 
Itinere,  (tom.  iv.  p.  773 — 815,)  has  been  transfused  into  the  first 
anonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius.  IL  The  Metrical  History  of  the  first 
Crusade,  in  viL  books,  (p.  89Q — 912,)  is  of  small  value  or  account 

*^  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  First  Part  of 

*  Several  new  docaments,  particularly  from  the  East,  have  been  collected 
Vv  the  indastxy  of  the  modem  historians  of  the  cmsades,  M.  Michaad  ani 
WUkML-M. 
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right  of  a  just  defence  raaj  &irly  inclade  our  civil  and  spiritaal 
allies :  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  danger ;  and  that  danger 
inust  be  estimated  by  the  twofold  consideration  of  the  malice^ 
and  the  power,  of  our  enemies.  A  pernidouB  tenet  has  been 
imputed  to  the  Mahometand,  the  duty  of  exHrpaUng  all  other 
religions  by  the  sword.  This  charge  of  ignorance  and  bigotry 
b  refuted  by  the  Koran,  by  the  history  of  the  Mussulman  con- 
querors, and  by  their  public  and  legal  toleration  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Oriental 
churches  are  depressed  under  their  iron  yoke ;  that,  in  peace 
and  war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  of  univer- 
sal empire ;  and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed,  the  unbelieving 
nations  are  continually  threatened  with  the  loss  of  religion  or 
liberty.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Turks  presented  a  r^al  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these 
losses.  They  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  the  king- 
doms of  Asia,  aa  far  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Hellespont ;  and  the 
Greek  empire  tottered  on  the -verge  of  destruction.  Besides 
an  honest  sympathy  for  their  brethren,  the  Latins  had  a  right 
and  interest  in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the  most  im- 
portant barrier  of  the  West;  and  the  privilege  of  defence 
must  reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impending 
assault  But  this  salutary  purpose  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  moderate  succor;  and  our  calmer  reason  must 
disclaim  the  innumerable  hoets,  and  remote  operations,  which 
overwhelmed  Asia  and  depopulated  Europe.^  IL  Palestine 
could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  safety  of  the  Latins ;  and 
fanatidsra  alone  could  pretend  to  justify  the  conquest  of  that 

Henry  the  Fourth,  he  will  see  ia  the  text  of  Shakspeare  the  natural 
feelings  of  enthusiasm ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  the  workings 
of  a  bigoted,  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every  pretence  to  hate 
and  persecute  those  who  dissent  from  his  creed 


*  The  manner  in  which  tho  war  was  conducted  surely,  has  little  relation 
to  the  abstract  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war.  The  most 
just  and  necessarv  war  may  be  conducted  with  the  most  prodigal  waste  of' 
human  life,  and  toe  wildest  lajmticism ;  the  most  UD.ju8t  with  the  coolest 
moderation  and  consummate  generalship.  The  question  is,  whether  the  lib* 
erties  and  religion  of  Europe  were  in  danger  from  the  aggressions  of  Ma- 
hometanism?  If  so^  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  right,  though  it  may  be 
proper  to  questiim  the  wisdom,  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  the  armed 
population  of  a  whole  continent,  and  repelHng,  if  possible,  the  invading 
oonqueror  into  his  native  deserts.  The  cmsades  are  monuments  of  human 
Irily  1  but  to  which  of  the  more  regular  wars  civiHzed  Burope,  waged 
iHr  personal  ambition  or  national  jealousy,  will  our  calmer  reason  appeal  m 
jMMraments  either  of  human  justice  or  human  wisdom  7 — M. 
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distaiit  and  narrow  provinoe.  The  Cfanstians  affirmed  that 
their  inalienable  title  to  the  promised  land  had  been  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  their  divine  Savior ;  it  was  their  right  and  dntj  to 
rescue  their  inheritance  from  the  unjust  possessors,  who  pro- 
ianed  his  sepulchre,  and  oppressed  the  pilgrimi^  of  his  dis* 
ciples.  Vainly  would  it  be  alleged  that  the  preemineDce  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctity  of  Palestine,  have  been  abolished 
iwith  the  Mosaic  law ;  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  a 
local  deity,  and  that  the  recovery  of  Bethlem  or  Calvary,  his 
cradle  or  his  tomb,  will  not  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  moral 
precepts. (^  the  gospel.  Such  arguments  glance  aside  from 
the  leaden  shield  of  superstition ;  and  the  religious  mind  will 
not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on'  the  sacred  ground  of  mystery 
and  miracle.  UI.  But  the  holy  wars  which  have  been  waged 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  from  ^ypt  to  Livooia,  and 
from  Peru  to  Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more 
general  and  flexible  tenet  It  has  been  often  supposed,  and 
sometimes  affirmed,  that  a  difference  of  religion  is  a  worthy 
cause  of  hostility ;  that  obstinate  unbelievers  may  be  slain  or 
subdued  by  the  champions  of  the  cross ;  and  that  grace  is  the 
sole  fountain  of  dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy «*  Above  four 
hundred  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  acquired  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  Barbarians  of 
Oermany  and  Arabia.  lime  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the 
conquest  of  the  Chriatitn  Franks;  but  in  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects  and  neighbors,  ihe  Mahometan  princes  were  still 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war  or  rebellion, 
might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their  unlawful  possession.*^ 
.    As  the  manners  of  the  Christians  were  relaxed,  their  disci- 


"  The  vith  Diacourse  of  Fleury  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (p.  223»« 
261)  contains  an  accurate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  crusades.    . 

# 

*  "  God/'  says  the  abbot  Gnibert,  **  mvented  the  crasades  as  a  new  way 
for  the  laitv  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  to  merit  salvation.''  This  extraor- 
dinary and  characteristic  passage  must  be  given  entire.  <'Deas  nostra 
tempore  pralia  sancta  iustituit,  nt  ordo  eqnestris  et  vnlgas  oberrans  qui 
vetnsts  raganitatis  exemplo  in  mntoas  versabator  csdes,  novnm  reperi- 
rent  salatis  promerendas  genus,  nt  nee  fnnditns  electa,  at  fieri  assolet. 
monastic^  oonversatione,  sea  religiosd  qa&libet  professioite  siecalam  relin- 
qaere  oogerentar;  sed  sab  consaet4  lioentiA  et  babita  ex  sno  ipsonm 
officio  Dei  aliqaatenas  gratiam .  oonsequerentar."  Gaib.  Abbas»  p.  S?l 
Bee  Wilken,  vol.  i.  p.  63. — M.  « 
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pltne  of  penance  '*  was  enforced ;  and  with  the  multiplication 
of  sins,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.  In  the  primitive 
church,  a  voluntary  and  open  confession  prepared  the  work 
of  atonement  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bishops  and  priests 
interrogated  the  criminal ;  compelled  him  to  account  for  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ;  and  prescribed  the  tarms  of  his 
reconciliation  with  God.  But  as  this  discretionary  power 
might  alternately  be  abused  by  indulgence  and  tyranny,  a 
rule  of  discipline  was  framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the 
spiritual  judges.  This  mode  of  l^slation  was  invented  by 
the  Greeks;  their  penitentials^  were  translated,  or  imitated, 
in  the  Latin  church ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
^  clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided  with  a  code,  which 
they  prudently  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar. 
In  this  dangerous  estimate  of  crimes  and  punishments,  each 
case  was  supposed,  each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the 
experience  or  penetration  of  the  monks ;  some  sins  are  enu- 
merated which  innocence  could  not  have  suspected,  and 
others  which  reason  cannot  believe;  and  the  more  ordinary 
offences  of  fornication  and  adultery,  of  perjury  and  sacrilege, 
of  rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by  a  penance,  which, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances,  was  prolonged  from 
forty  days  to  seven  years.  During  this  term  of  mortification, 
the  patient  was  healed,  the  criminal  was  absolved,  by  a  salu- 
tary regimen  of  £asts  and  prayers :  the  disorder  of  his  dress 
was  expressive  of  grief  and  remorse ;  and  he  humbly  abstained 
from  all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  social  life.  But  the 
rigid  execution  of  these  laws  would  have  depopulated  the 
palace, .  the  camp,  and  the  city ;  the  Barbarians  of  the  West 
believed  and  trembled ;  but  nature  often  rebelled  against 
principle  ;  and  the  magistrate  labored  without  effect  to  enforce 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  priest  A  literal  accomplishment  of 
penance  was  indeed  impracticable :  the  guilt  of  adultery  was 


**  1\ie  penimce,  indulgences,  &Cy  of  the  middle  ages  are  amply  dis- 
eu39ed  by  Muratori,  (Antiquitet.  Italite  Medii  i£yi,  torn.  v.  dissert 
IzviiL  p.  709 — 768,^  and  by  M.  Chais,  (Lettres  sur  les  Jubiles  et  les 
Indulgences,  tom.  it  lettres  21  <&  22,  p.  478 — 556,)  with  this  difference, 
that  &e  abuses  of  superstition  are  mildly,  perhaps  faintly,  exposed  by 
the  learned  Italian,  and  peevishly  magnmed  by  uie  Dutch  minister. 

"  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  AUemands,  tom.  ii.  p.  211—220, 462—462) 
gives  an  abstract  of  the  Penitential  of  Rhegino  in  the  ninth,  and  of  Bur- 
chard  in  the  tenth,  century.  In  one  year,  five-and-thirty  murders  were 
perpetrated  at  Worma. 
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multiplied  bj  daily  repetition ;  that  of  homicide  might  iiiv<4ve 
the  massacre  of  a  whole  people;  each  act  was  separately 
numbered ;  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice,  a  modest 
sinner  might  easily  incur  a  debt  of  three  hundred  years.  His 
insolvency  was  relieved  by  a  commutation,  or  indulgence :  a 
year  of  penance  was  appreciated  at  twenty-six  sdidi*^  of 
ulver,  about  four  pounds  sterling,  for  the  rich  ;  at  three  solidi, 
or  nine  shillings,  for  the  indigent :  and  these  alms  were  soon 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  church,  which  derived,  from  - 
the  redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence 
and  dominion.  A  debt  of  three  hundred  years,  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  was  enough  to  impov^sh  a  plentiful  fo^ 
tune;  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by  the 
alienation  of  land ;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  are  expressly  given  for  the  remedy  of  their  soul. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  whosoever  cannot  pay  with 
his  purse,  must  pay  with  his  body ;  and  the  practice  of  flagel* 
lation  was  adopted  by  the  monks,  a  cheap,  though  painful 
equivalent.  By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was 
taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes  ;'*  and  such  was  the  skill  and 
patience  of  a  famoas  hermit,  St  Dominic  of  the  iron  Cuirass,** 
that  in  six  days  he  could  discharge  an  entire  century,  by  fl 
whipping  of  three  hundred  thousand  stripes.  His  example 
was  followed  by  many  penitents  of  both  sexes ;  and,  as  a 
vicarious  sacrific^  was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disciplinarian  might 
expiate  on  his  own  back  ^he  sins  of  his  benefactors.'^  These 
compensations  of  the  purse  and  the  person  introduced,  in  the 


**  Till  the  xiith  oentury,  we  may  support  the  ckar  account  of  xiL 
denarii,  or  pence^  to  the  aolidus,  or  fihilliDs^;  and  xx.  aolidi  to  the 
pound  weight  of  silver,  about  the  pound  sterling.  Our  money  is  di- 
minished to  a  third,  and  the  French  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive  stan 
dard. 

*^  Each  century  of  lashes  was  sanctified  with  a  recital  of  a  psalm; 
and  the  whole  Psalter,  with  the  accompaniment  of  15,000  stripes,  was 
equivalent  to  five  years. 

^*  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  St  Dominic  Loricatus  was  com- 
posed by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Damianus.  See  Floury,  Hist 
Ecdes.  torn.  ziiL  p.  96 — 104.  Baronius,  A.  D.  1056,  No.  7,  who 
observes,  from  Damianus,  how  fashionable,  even  among  ladies  of 
quality,  (sublimis  generis,)  this  expiation  (purgatorii  genus)  was 
grown. 

"  At  a  quarter,  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  Panza  was  a 
cheaper,  and  possibly  not  a  more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remember 
ID  Pdre  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italie,  tom.  viL  p.  16-*29)  a  very  liyely 
picture  of  the  dexterity  of  one  of  these  artists. 
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iJeTeiiUi  o^nturyt  a  mord  honorable  mode  of  satisfiietioiit 
The  merit  of  miHtaiy  service  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
tnd  Spain  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of  Urban 
Uie  Second.  In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that  pope  proclaimed 
%  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should  enlist  under  the 
Wnner  of  the  cross ;  the  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a 
foil  receipt  for  all  that  might  be  due  of  canonical  penance.** 
The  cold  philosophj  of  modem  times  is  incapable  of  feeFmg 
tile  impression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  fanatic  world. 
At  the  voice  of  thdr  pastor,  the  robber,  the  incendiary,  the 
homidde,  arose  by  thousands  to  redeem  their  souls,  by  repeat- 
ing on  the  infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised 
against  their  Christian  brethren ;  and  thiB  terms  of  atonement 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  ofifenders  of  every  rank  and  de- 
nomination. None  were  pure ;  none  were  exempt  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  of  sin ;  and  those  who  were  the  least  amena- 
ble to  the  justice  of  God  and  the  church  were  the  best  entitled 
to  the  temporal  and  eternal  recompense  of  their  pious  cour- 
age. If  they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adorn  their  tomb  with  ^e  crown  of  martyrdom ;"  and 
should  they  survive,  they  could  expect  without  impatience 
the  delay  and  increase  of  their  heavenly  reward.  They 
offered  their  blood  to  the  Son  of  Qod,  who  had  laid  down  his 
life  for  their  salvation  :  they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered 
with  confidence  into  the  waj  of  the  Lord.  His  providence 
would  watch  over  their  safety ;  perhaps  his  visible  and  mirac- 
ulous power  would  smooth  the  diflQculties  of  their  holy  enter- 
prise. The  doud  and  pillar  (^  Jehovah  had  marched  before 
the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land.  Might  not  the  Chris- 
tians more  reasonably  hope  that  the  rivers  would  open  for 
their  passi^ ;  that  the  walls  of  their  strongest  cities  would 


'*  QuicoDque  pro  soli  derotione^  noa  pro  honoris  vel  pecQniie  adop- 
tione,  ad  liberaadam  eodesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profeotus  fuerit,  iter 
illud  pro  omni  poeoitentia  repatetur.  Canon.  ConciL  Claromont.  ii» 
p.  829.  Guibert  styles  it  novum  salutis  genus,  (p.  471,)  and  is  almost 
philosophical  on  the  subject* 

**  Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  the  enuaders,  and  such  is  the  nm* 
form  style  of  the  historians,  (Esprit  des  Qroisades,  torn,  ill  p.  4*77 ;) 
bat  the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  uieir  souls  is  inconsistent  in  oribodoi 
Hieology  with  the  merits  of  martyrdom. 


*  Sse  note,  psge  546.— 11 
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fidi  at  the  sound  of  their  trumpets ;  and  that  the  sun  would  h% 
arrested  in  his  mid  career,  to  allow  them  time  lor  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  infidels  f 

Of  the  chie&  and  scJdieis  who  marched  to  the  holy  sepul^ 
chre,  I  will  dare  to  a£Girm,  that  all  were  prompted  hj  me  spirit 
of  enthuaasm ;  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward,  and 
the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  But  I  am  equally  persiuided, 
that  in  iitany  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in  tame  it  was  not  the 
leadii^,  principle  of  action.  The  use  and  abuse  <^  religion 
are  feeble  to  stem,  they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel, 
the  stream  of  national  mannens.  Against  the  private  wars 
of  the  «3vbarians,  their  bloody  tournaments,  licentious  love, 
and  judicial  duels,  the  popes  and  synods  might  ineffectually 
thunder.  It  is  a  more  easy  task  to  provoke  the  metaphysical 
disputes  of  the  Greeks,  to  drive  into  the  cloister  the  victims 
of  anarchy  or  despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience  of  slaves 
and  cowanls,  or  to  assume  -the  merit  of  the  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence of  modem  Christians.  War  and  exerdse  were  the 
reigning  passions  of  the  Franks  or  Latins ;  they  were  enjoined, 
as  a  penance,  to  gratify  those  passions,  to  visit  distant  lands, 
and  to  draw  their  swords  against  the  nations  of  the  East 
Their  victory,  or  even  their  attempt,  would  immortalize  the 
names  of  the  intrepid-  heroes  of  the  cross ;  and*  the  purest 
piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most  splendid  prospect 
of  military  glory.  In  the  petty  quarrels  of  Europe,  they  ^ed 
the  blood  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  for  the  acquisition 
perhaps  of  a  casUe  or  a  village.  They  could  march  with 
alacrity  against  the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who  were  de- 
voted to  theic  arms ;  their  &ncy  already  grasped  the  golden 
sceptres  of  Asia ;  and  the  cionquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by 
the  N(Mrmans  might  exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most 
private  adventurer.  Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must 
have  yielded  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the  Mahometan 
countries;  and  their  natural  and  artificial  wealth  had  been 
magnified  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims,  and  the  gifts  of  an  imper- 
fect commerce.  The  vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small,  were 
taught  to  believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  of  mines  and  treasures,  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of  odoriferous  groves 
of  cinnamon  and  frankincense.  In  this  earthly  paradise,  each 
warrior  depended  on  his  sword  to  carve  a  plenteous  and  hon« 
orable  establishment,  which  he  measured  only  by  the  exteni 
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of  his  Wishes.'*  Their  Tassak  and  soldien  trusted  iheir  fiyr- 
tanes  to  God  and  their  master :  the  spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir 
might  enrich  the  meanest  follower  of  the  camp;  and  the 
flavor  of  the  wines,  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian  women,"  were 
temptations  more  adapted  to  Uie  nature,  than  to  the  profession, 
of  the  champions  of  the  cross.  The  love  of  freedom  was  a 
powerful  incitement  to  the  multitudes  who  were  oppressed  by 
feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Under  Ihis  holy  sign,  the 
peasants  and  burghers,  who  were  attached  to  the  servitude  of 
the  glebe,  might  escape  from  a  haughty  lord,  and  transplant 
themselves*  and  their  ^milies  to  a  land  of  liberty.  The  monk 
might  release  himself  from  the  discipline  of  his  convent :  tho 
debtor  might  suspend  the  accumulation  of  usary,  and  the  pui* 
suit  of  his  creditors ;  and  outlaws  and  malefisictors  of  everj 
cast  might  continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude  the  punish* 
ment  of  their  crimes." 

These  motives  were  potent  and  numerous :  when  we  have 
singly  computed  thdr  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual, 
we  must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers,  of  ex- 
ample and  fiishion.  The  first  proaelytes  became  the  warmest 
and  most  effectual  missionaries  of  the  cross:  among  their 
friends  and  countrymen  they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit, 
and  the  recompense,  of  their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most  reluc- 
tant hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  within  the  whirlpool  of  per- 
suasion and  authority.  The  miurtial  youths  were  fired  by  the 
reproach  or  suspicion  of  cowardice ;  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing with  an  army  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  embraced  by 
the  old  and  infirm,  by  women  and  children,,  who  consulted 
rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength ;  and  tJiose  who  in  the 
evening  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  companions,  were  the 
most  eager,  the  ensuing  day,  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.    The 


•  **  The  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adventurers 
ad  aoimandoa  qiu  in  Fraocia  residerant  Hugh  de  Beiieste  could 
boast,  that  his  share  amounted  to  one  abbey  and  ten  castles,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  1500  marks,  and  that  ho  should  acquire  ahurdred 
castles  bjT  the  conquest  of  Aleppo,  (Ouibert,  p.  554,  555.) 

*^  In  his  genuine  or  fictitious  letter  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius 
mingles  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  relics  of  saints,  the 
auri  et  argenti  amor,  and  pnkfacflrrimarum  foeminarum  voluptas,  p.  476 ;) 
as  if,'  says  the  indignant  Guibert>  the  Greek  women  were  handsomer 
than  those  of  France. 

"  See  the  privileges  of  the  Crucesignatif  freedom  from  debt»  naury 

Snry,.  secular  justice,  Jtc.    The  pope  was  their  perpetual  gnanlian 
gpange,  topi,  p  j?.  6^1,  W*l .  ^. 
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igporanoe,  which  magnifled  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perils, 
of  the  enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  paths 
of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated ;  tae  chiefe  themselves  had  an 
imperj^  notion  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  state  of 
their  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  that, 
at  the  sight  of  the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge,  they  were  ready  to  ask  whether  that  was*not  the 
Jerusalem,  the  t^rm  and  object  of  their  labors.  Yet  the  more 
prudent  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  not  sure  that  they  should 
be  fed  from  heaven  with  a  shower  of  quails  or  manna,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  those  predous  metals,  which,  in  every 
country,  are  the  representatives  of  every  commodity.  To 
defray,  according  to  their  rank,  the  expenseis  of  the  road, 
princes  alienated  th^r  provinces,  nobles  their  lands  and 
castles,  peasants  their  cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry. 
The  value  of  property  was  depreciated  by  the  ,eager  compe- 
tition of  multitudes ;  while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses  was 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  wants  and  impatience 
of  the  buyers.*'  Those  who  remained  at  home,  with  sense 
and  money,  were  enriched  by  the  epidemical  disease:  the 
sovereigns  acquired  at  a  cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vas- 
sals ;  and  the  eoclesiastical  purchasers  completed  the  payment 
by  the  assurance  of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  which  was 
commonly  sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or  silk,  was  in- 
scribed by  some  zealots  on  their  skin :  a  hot  iron,  or  indelibU 
liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  the  mark;  and  a  craft} 
monk,  who  showed  the  miraculous  impression  on  his  breast 
was  repaid  with  the  popular  venenU^on  and  the  richest  bene 
fices  of  Palestine.'^ 

The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  in  the  council  ot 
Clermont  for  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  the  day  wa 
anticipated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy  crowd  of  plebeians , 
and  I  shall  briefly  despatdi  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted 
and  suffered,  berore  I  enter  on  the  more  serious  and  .success- 
ful enterprise  of  the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  from  the 
confines  of  France  and  Lorr^ne,  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 


*'  Guibert  (p.  481)  paiats  in  lively  colors  this  general  efnotloa.  He 
was  ooe  of  the  few  contemporaries  who  had  genius  enough  to  feel  the 
astonishing  scenes  that  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  Erat  itaque 
videre  miraculam,  caro  omnes  emere,  atqne  vili  vendere,  Ac 

**  Some  instances  of  these  stigmioii  are  given  in  the  Esprit  der 
Ormsadee,  (torn,  iii  -p.  169,  4c-,)  from  authors  whom  I  ha:re  not  seca 
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populace  of  both  sexes  flocked  round  the  first  missionary  of 
the  crusade,  and  pressed  him  with  clamorous  importunity  to 
lead  them  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  hermit,  assuming  the 
character,  without  the  talents  or  authority,  of  a  general,  im- 
pelled or  obeyed  the  forward  impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Their  -y^uts  and  numbers 
soon  compelled  them  to  separate,  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter 
the  Penniless,  a  valiant  though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  van- 
guard of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  determined  from 
the  proportion  of  eight  horsemen  to  fifteen  thousand  foot  The 
example  and  footsteps  of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by 
another  fsinatic,  the  monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept 
away  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  villages 
of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by  a  herd  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid  and  savage  refuse  of  the 
people,  who  mingled  with  their  devotion  a  brutal  license 
of  rapine,  prostitution,  and  drunkenness.^  Some  counts  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  attended  the 
motions  of  the  multitude  to  partake  in  the  spoil;  but  their 
genuine  leaders  (may  we  credit  such  folly?)  were  a  goose 
and  a  goat,  who  were  carried  in  the  front,  and  to  whom  these 
worthy  Christians  ascribed  an  infusion  of  the  divine  spirit.** 


**  Fait  et  aliud  Bcelus  deiestabile  in  hac  congregatione  pedestns 
populi  Btulti  et  yesanae  levitatis,  anaerem  quendam  divino  spirits  asse- 
rebant  afflatum,  et  capellam  non  minos  eodem  repletam,  et  has  sibi 
duces  secondsd  visa  fecerant,  <&c,  (Albert.  Aquensis,  1.  i.  c.  81,  p.  196.) 
Had  these  peasants  founded  an  empire,  they  might  have  inlaroduoed, 
as  in  Egyp^  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their  philosophic  descend 
ants  would  have  glossed  over  with  some  specious  and  subtile  alio- 
gory.* 


•  A  singolar  "  allegoric"  explanation  of  this  strange  fact  has  recently  been 
broached:  it  is  connected  with  the  charge  of  idolatry  and  Eastern  heretical 
opinions  snbseqaently  made  against  the  Templars.  *'  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  were  Manicbee  or  Q-nostic  standards."  [The  author  says  the  ani- 
mals tlieQiBelveB  were  carried  before  the  army. — ^M.]  "The  goose,  in 
Egyptian  symbols,  as  every  Egyptian  scholar  knows,  meant '  divine  Son,' 
or  'Son  of  God.'  The  goat  meant  Tvphon,  or  Devil.  Thus  we  have  the 
Manichee  opposing  principles  of  good  and  evil,  as  standards,  at  the  head  of 
the  ignorant  mob  of  cmsading  invaders.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  lar^ 
portion  of  this  host  muBt  have  been  infected  with  the  Manichee  or  Gnostic 
idolatry?"  Account  of  the  Temple  Church  by  B.  W.  BiUin^s,  p.  5, 
London.  1838.  This  is,  at  all  events,  a  curious  coincidence,  especially  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  Pamiciaa 
opinions  among  the  common  people  of  Europe.  At  any  rate,  in  so  inexnlica- 
ble  a  matter,  we  are  inclined  to  catch  at  any  explanation,  however  wild  or 
subtile. — M. 

VOL.  V — Aa 
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Of  these,  and  of  other  bands  of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  most 
easy  wai&re  was  against  the  Jews,  the  murderers  of  the  Son 
of  €rod.  In  the  trading  dties  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine, 
their  colonies  were  numerous  and  rich;  and  thej  enjoyed, 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  the  free 
exerdse  of  their  religion.**  At  Verdun,  Treves,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people  were  pillaged 
and  massacred : "  nor  had  they  felt  a  more  bloody  stroke  since 
the  persecution  of  Hadrian.  A  remnant  was  saved  by  the 
firmness  of  their  bishops,  who  accepted  a  feigned  and  trannent 
conversion ;  but  the  more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their  fimati- 
dsm  to  the  fimatidsm  of  the  Christians,  barricadoed  their 
houses,  and  precipitating  themselves,  their  fiimilies,  and*  their 
wealth,  into  the  rivers  or  the  flames,  disappointed  the  malice, 
or  at  least  the  avarice,  of  their  implacable  toes. 

Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat  of  the  Byzan 
line  monarchy,  the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  traverse  &z 
interval  of  six  hundred  miles ;  the  wild  and  desolate  countries 
of  Hungary**  and  Bulgaria.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  inter 
sected  with  rivers ;  but  it  was  then  covered  with  morasses 
and  forests,  which  spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever 
man  has  ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  Both 
nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Christianity ;  the  Hun- 
garians were  ruled  by  their  native  princes ;  the  Bulgarians  by 
a  Heutenant  of  the  Greek  emperor;  but,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  their  ferocious  nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample 
provocation  was  afforded  by  the  disorders  of  ihe  first  pilgrims. 
Agriculture  must  have  been  unskilful  and  languid  among  a 


**  BeDJamin  of  Tndela  describes  the  state  of  his  Jewish  bretfareo 
from  Cologne  alon^  the  Rhine :  they  were  ridi,  generous,  learned,  hos- 
pitable, and  lived  m  the  eager  hope  of  the  Keasiah,  (Yojage,  ionL  L  p. 
248 — 245,  par  Baratier.)  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  A  D 
1170)  they  had  recovered  from  these  massacres. 

"  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  whidi  were  re- 
newed at  each  cmsade,  are  eooUy  related.  It  is  true,  that  St  Bernard 
(ejMst  863,  torn.  I  p.  329)  admonidies  the  Oriental  Franks,  non  sunt 
perseqaendi  Jadaei,  non  sunt  trucidandL  The  contrary  doctrine  had 
been  jpreached  by  a  rival  monk* 

**  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Friaitt> 
gen,  L  iL  c  31,  in  Huraton,  Script  Berum  Italicarnm,  tom.  vi.  p.  666 
666. 

'^  This  is  an  unjust  sarcasm  against  8l  Bernard.  He  stood  abovii  at 
livalry  of  this  kind     See  note  31,  c.  1  k.— If 
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people,  whose  cities  were  built  of  reeds  and  timber,  wbicfa 
were  deserted  in  the  suoimer  season  for  the  tents  of  buutera 
and  shepherds.  A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  rudely 
demanded,  forcibly  seized,  and  greedily  consumed ;  and  on 
tlie  first  quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave  a  loose  to  indignation 
and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  of  war, 
and  of  discipline,  exposed  them  to  every  snare.  The  Greek 
prsefect  of  Bulgaria  commanded  a  regular  force;*  at  the 
trumpet  of  the  Hungarian  king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his 
martial  subjects  bent  their  bows  and  mounted  on  horseback ; 
their  policy  was  insidious,  and  their  retaliation  on  these  pious 
robbers  was  unrelenting  and  bloody.**  About  a  third  of  the 
naked  fugitives  fand  &e  hermit  Feter  was  of  the  number) 
escaped  to  the  Thracian  mountains;  and  the  emperor,  who 
respected  the  pilgrimage  and  succor  of  the  Latins,  conducted 
them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople,  and 
advised  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  brethren.  For  a 
while  they  remembered  their  faults  and  losses ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  revived  by  the  hospitable  entertainment,  than  their 
venom  was  again  inflamed ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and 
neither  gardens,  nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were  safe  from 
their  depredations.  For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  allured  them 
to  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  but  their 
blind  impetuosity  soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which 
he  had  assignea,  and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks, 
who  occupied  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  hermit,  conscious 
of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from  the  camp  to  Constanti- 
nople;  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Penniless,  who  was 

**  The  old  HuosariaDs,  without  ezoeptiog  Turotsius,  are  ill  informed 
of  the  first  crusade,  which  they  inyolve  in  a  single  passaffe.  Eatona, 
like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France ;  but  he  compares 
with  local  science  the  ancient  and  modem  geography.  AtUe  portam 
Cfypenmt  is  Sopron  or  Poson;  MalleviUa,  Zemlin;  Fluviui  Maroe, 
Savus;  lAntax^  Leith;  Muebroch,  or  Jfenebttr^t  Ouar,  or  Moson; 
TolUnlmrff,  Pragg,  (de  Regibus  Hungaria,  tonL  iii.  p.  19 — 68.) 


*  The  narrative  of  the  firit  march  is  very  incorrect  The  fint  party 
mored  under  Walter  de  Pexego  and  Walter  the  Peonileac:  they  passed 
safe  throagh  Hangary;  the  kingdom  of  Kalmeny,  and  were  attacked  in 
Balgaria.  Peter  felloWed  with  40,000  men;  passed  through  Hungary;  bnl 
seeing  the  clothes  of  sixteen  enuaders,  who  had  been  empawd  on  thi 
walls  of  Semlin,  he  attacked  and  stomied  the  city.  He  then  marched  tc 
Missa,  where,  at  first,  he  was  hospitably  received:  bat  an  accidental  qaar 
rai  takiag  place,  he  suffered  a  great  defeat.    Wilken»  voL  i  p.  S4—M 
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norihy  of  a  better  oommand,  attempted  withont  saooess  to 
introduce  some  order  and  pnidenoe  among  the  herd  of  sav- 
ages. Thejr  separated  in  quest  of  prej,  and  themselves  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  sultan.  By  a  rumor  that  their 
foremost  companions  were  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his  capital, 
Sohman*  tempted  the  main  Ix^y  to  descend  into  the  plain 
of  Nice:  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  arrows; 
and  a  pyramid  of  bones**  informed  their  companions  of  the 
place  of  their  defeat  Of  the  first  crusaders,  three  hundred 
thousand  had  already  perished,  before  a  single  cily  was  res- 
cued fix>m  the  infidels,  before  their  graver  and  more  noble 
brethren  had  completed  the  preparations  of  their  enterprise.^^ 

None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  embarked  their 
persons  in  the  first  crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth 
was  not  disposed  to  obey  the  smnmons  of  the  pope :  Philip 
the  First  of  France  was  occupied  by  his  pleasures ;  William 
Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent  conquest ;  the  kings  of  Spain 
were  engaged  in  a  domestic  war  against  the  Moors ;  and  the 
northern  monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark,**  Sweden,  and. 
Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  South.  The  religious  ardor  was  more  strongly  felt  by 
the  princes  of  tiie  second  order,  who  held  an  important  place 
in  the  feudal  system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast 
under  feur  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repetition,  by 
observing  at  once,  that  courage  and  the  exercise  of  arms  are 


*^  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  L  z.  p.  287)  describes  this  6arii¥  coXoh 

vds  as  a  mountain,  IxfriXdv    kcA   0a6os  koI  vXdrot  d^ioXoyurarov,     Ll  the 

sieee  of  Nice,  audi  were  used  by  the  Franks  themselres  as  the  mate* 
rials  of  a  waU. 

*^  See  table  on  following  jMige. 

*'  The  author  of  the  ^prit  dee  Oroisades  has  doubted,  and  might 
have  disbelieved,  the  cmsaae  and  tragic  death  of  Prince  Sueno^  with 
1500  or  16,000  Danes,  who  was  cut  off  by  Sultan  Soliman  in  Cappado^ 
da,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  poem  of  Tasso,  (torn.  iv.  p.  Ill — 116.) 


"  Soliman  had  heen  killed  in  1085,  in  a  batde  against  Toattmeh,  brother 
of  Malek  Schah,  between  Appelo  and  Antioch.  It  was  not  Soliman. 
therefore,  bat  hia  son  David,  samamed  Kilidje  Arslan,  the  '*  Swoid  of  the 
Lion,"  who  reigned  in  Nice.  Almost  all  the  occidental  authors  hare  faOea 
into  this  nustake,  which  was  detected  by  M.  lifichand.  Hist  des  Crois. 
4th  edit,  asd  Bxtndts  des  Ant.  Antb.  reL  anx  Oroisades,  par  M.  Beinaud* 
Paris,  1829,  p.  3.  His  kingdom  extended  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Eapfara- 
tSM^and  as  far  as  the  Bosphoms.  Kili^Je  Arslan  must  xmiformly  be  sal> 
mtnted  for  Soliman.    Brosset;  note  on  Le  Bean,  torn.  xv.  p.  311.~M. 
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the  oommon  attribute  of  these  Christian  adventurers.  L  The 
first  rank  both  in  war  and  oouneil  is  justly  due  to  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  crusaders, 
if  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  conduct  of  that 
accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representative  of  Charlemagne, 
from  whom  he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  &Uier 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne :  Brabant, 
the  lower  province  of  Lorraine/'  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
mothdr;  and  by  the  emperor's  bounty  he  was  himself  invest- 
ed with  that  ducal  title,  which  has  been  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.*^  In  the 
service  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  bore  the  great  standard  of 
the  empire,  and  pierced  with  his  lance  the  breast  of  Bodolph, 
the  rebel  king :  Godfrey  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  walls 
of  Rome ;  and  his  sickness,  his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for 
bearing  arms  against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution 
of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  deliver- 
er. His  valor  was  matured  by  prudence  and  moderation ; 
his  piety,  though  blind,  was  sincere ;  and,  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp,  he  practised  the  real  and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent 
Superior  to  the  private  fisu^tions  of  the  chiefe,  he  reserved  his 
enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  though  he  gained  a 
kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  was 
acknowledged  by  his  rivals.  (Jodfirey  of  Bouillon*'  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  by  the  young- 
er, Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  ambiguous  virtue.  Tho 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  alike  celebrated  on  either  side  of  the 
Rhine :  from  his  birth  and  education,  he  was  equally  conver- 
sant with  the  French  and  Teutonic  languages :  the  barons  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals ;  and 
the  confederate  force  that  marched  under  his  banner  was 
composed  of  fourscore  thousand  foot  and  about  ten  thousand 

**  The  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lotharinffia,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into  tlie  two  duchies  of  the  Moselle  ana  of  the  Meuse :  the 
first  has  preserved  its  name,  which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed  intc 
that  of  Brabant,  (Vales.  Notit  GalL  p.  288—288.) 

**  See,  in  the  Description  of  France,  by  the  Abb6  dc  Longueme, 
the  articles  of  Boulogne^  part  i.  p.  64;  irabant^  part  ii.  p.  47,  48; 
Bouillon,  p.  184.  On  his  'oeparture,  Godfrey  sold  or  pawned  BoailloD 
to  the  church  for  1300  marks. 

**  See  the  family  diaracter  of  (Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  L  ix.  e 
$—8 ;  his  previous  design  in  Guibert,  (p.  485 ;)  his  sickness  and  vow, 
in  Bernard.  Thesaur.,  (c.  78.) 
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horse.  II.  In  the  parliament  that  "was  held  at  Paris,  in  the 
king's  presence,  about  two  months  after  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross.  But  the  appellation 
of  the  Cheat  was  applied,  not  so  inuch  to  his  merit  or  posses- 
sions, (though  neither  were  contemptible,)  as  to  the  royal  birth 
of  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France.*'  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  by  his  own  indolence  and  the  activity  of  his  brother 
Rufus.  The  worth  of  Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive 
levity  and  easiness  of  temper:  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him 
to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure ;  his  profuse  liberality  impover- 
ished the  prince  and  people;  his  indiscriminate  clemency 
multiplied  the  number  of  offenders ;  and  the  amiable  qualities 
of  a  private  man  became  the  essential  defects  of  a  sovereign. 
For  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  mortgaged 
Normandy  during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper ;  *'  but 
his  engagement  and  behavior  in  the  holy  war  announced  in 
Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  restored  him  in  some 
degree  to  the  public  esteem.  Another  Robert  was  count  of 
Flanders,  a  royal  province,  which,  in  this  century,  gave  three 
queens  to  the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark :  he 
was  surnamed  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  Christians;  but 
in  the  exploits  of  a  soldier  he  sometimes  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  general.  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  of  Blois,  and  of 
Troyes,  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the  age ;  and  the 
number  of  his  castles  has  been  compared  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His  mind  was  im- 
proved by  literature ;  and,  in  the  council  of  the  chiefe,  the 
eloquent  Stephen**  was  chosen   to  discharge  the  ofSce  of 

^'  Anna  Comnena  supposos,  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility 
riches,  and  power,  (L  x.  p.  288 :)  the  two  last  articles  appear  more 
equivocal ;  out  an  eiytvtia^  which  seven  hundred  years  affo  was  £unous 
in  ihQ  palace  of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  aiguity  of  the 
Capetian  family  of  France. 

"  WilL  Gemeticensis,  L  viL  a  7,  p.  672,  673,  in  Camden.  Normani- 
CIS.  He  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  the  present 
yearly  revenue.  Ten  thousand  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  Normandy  annually  yields  fifty-seven  millions  to 
the  king,  (Necker,  Administration  des  Finances,  touL  i.  p.  287.) 

^  His  original  letter  to  his  wife  is  inserted  in  the  Spicilegium  of 
Dom.  Luc  d*Acheri,tom.  iv.^  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  des  CroisadMi 
tam.  L  p.  63. 
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iheir  president.  These  four  were  the  prindpal  leaders  of  ih« 
French,  the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  Uie  British  isles : 
but  the  list  of  the  barons  who  were  possessed  of  three  or 
four  towns  would  exceed,  says  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Trojan  war.*'  III.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  com- 
mand was  assumed  by  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy,  the  pope  & 
^ate,  and  by  Raymond  count  of  St  Giles  and  Thotdouse. 
who  added  the  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Narbonne  and  mar 
quis  of  Provence.  The  former  was  a  respectable  prelate, 
dike  qualified  for  this  world  and  the  next.  The  latter  was  % 
veteran  warrior,  who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  who  consecrated  h^  declining  age,  not  only  to 
the  deliverance,  but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong 
ascendant  in  the  Christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was  often 
able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  extort  the  praise  of  the  Infidels,  than  to  preserve  the 
love  of  his  subjects  and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities 
were  clouded  by  a  temper  haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate ; 
and,  though  he  resigned  an  ample  patrimony  for  the  cause 
of  God,  his  piety,  in  the  public  opinion,  was  not  exempt 
from  avaiice  and  ambition.^  A  mercantile,  rather  than  a 
martial,  spirit  prevailed  among  his  provincials*^  a  common 
name,  which  included  the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Lan- 
guedoc,"  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries. 
From  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain  he  drew  a  band  of  har- 
dy adventurers ;  as  he  marched  through  Lombardy,  a  crowd 
of  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  united  force  con- 

**  Umns  enim  duiim,  trimn  seu  quatoor  oppidomm  dominoB  <|ma 
numeret  ?  quorum  tanta  fuit  copia,  ut  non  vix  totidem  Trojana  obsidLo 
coegisse  putetur.    (Ever  the  livehr  and  interesting  Guibert,  p.  486.) 

*"  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Kaymond  of  St  Giles,  a  second  ctiar- 
acter  in  the  genuine  historv  of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first 
of  heroes  in  the  writings  ot  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comnen.  Alexiad,  L  z 
zi.)  and  the  Arabians,  (Longueruana,  p.  129.) 

**  Omnes  de  Burgundi4,  et  Alvernia,  et  Vasconift,  et  Gothi,  (of 
ZanffuedoCj)  f)roYinciaIe8  appellabantur,  csteri  vero  Frandgenffi  et  hoc 
in  ezercitu;  inter  hostes  autem  Franci  dicebantur.  Raymond  dei 
Agiles,  p.  144. 

*'^  llie  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  St 
^gidius,  whose  name,  as  early  as  the  nrst  crusade,  was  corrupted  bj 
the  French  mto  St  Gilles,  or  St  Giles.  It  is  situate  in  the  Ix>wei 
Languedoc,  between  Nismes  and  the  Rh6ne,  and  still  boasts  a  colle 
giate  churdi  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond,  (Melanges  tir^s  d*i 
Orande  Bibliothdque,  torn,  zxzvii.  p  51.) 
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Bisted  of  onQ  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot.  If  Eaymond 
was  the  first  to  enlist  and  the  kst  to  depart,  the  delay  may 
be  excused  by  the  greatness  of  his  preparation  and  the 
promise  of  an  everlasting  &rewell.  IV.  The  name  of 
Boh^mondt  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  already  famous 
by  his  double  victory  over  the  Greek  emperor ;  but  his  fa- 
ther's will  had  reduced  him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentuin, 
vid  the  remembrance  of  his  Eastern  trophies,  till  he  waa 
wakened  by  the  rumor  and  passage  of  the  French  pilgrims. 
It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may  seek 
for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with  a  small  allay  of 
religious  fanaticism.  His  conduct  may  justify  a  belief  that 
he  had  secretly  directed  the  design  of  the  pope,  which  he 
affected  to  second  with  astonishment  and  zeal :  at  the  siege 
of  Amalphi,  his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  passions 
of  a  confederate  army ;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment  to  sup- 
ply crosses  for  the  numerous  candidates,  and  prepared  to  visit 
Constantinople  and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot  Se^ral  princes  of  the  Norman 
race  accompanied  this  veteran  general ;  and  his  cousin  Tan- 
cred  **  was  the  partner,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  the  war.  In 
the  accomplished  character  of  Tancred  we  discover  all  the 
virtues  of  a  perfect  knight,^  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
inspired  the  geuerous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man 
far  better  than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of  the 
times. 
Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  crusades, 

**  The  mother  of  Tancred  was  Emma^  sister  of^the  great  Robert 
Gmseard;  his  father,  the  Marquis  Odo  the  Good.  It  is  singular 
enough,  that  the  fSunily  and  country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should 
be  uoknown;  but  Muratori  reasonably  conjectures  that  he  was  an 
Italian,  and  perhaps  of  the  race  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  in 
Piedmont,  (Script,  torn.  ▼.  y.  281,  282.) 

^  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has 
inserted  in  his  poem,  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the 
brave  and  amorous  Rinaldo,  (x.  76,  xviL  66 — 94.)  He  might  borrow 
his  name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila  bianca  Estense,  who  van 
quished,  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor 
Frederic  I.,  (Storia  Imperiale  di  Bicobaldo,  in  Muratori  Script  Ital 
torn.  ix.  -p.  860.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  iil  80.)  But,  1.  The  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years  betwe^a  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos  destroys 
their  identify.  2.  The  Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  Conte 
JBowdo,  at  the  end  of  the  xvth  century,  (Muratori,  p.  281 — 289.} 
t.  This  Rinaldo,  and  his  exploits,  are  not  less  chimerical  than  the  hero 
tf  Tasso,  (Muratori,  Antichita  Estense,  torn.  i.  p.  850.) 
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«  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  degraded 
to  the  plebeians;  the  cavalry  formed  the  strength  of  the 
armies,  and  the  honorable  name  of  miles,  or  sddier,  was  con- 
fined to  the  gentlemen*'  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the 
provinces  among  their  faithful  barons :  the  barons  distributed 
among  their  vassals  the  fie&  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction ; 
and  these  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  and  of 
their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order,  which 
disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth 
was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances;  their  sons 
alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancestry 
without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  honor 
of  knighthood ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  the  sword,* and  became  the  fistther  of  a  new 
race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, the  character  which  he  received ;  and  the  warhke 
sovereigns  of  Ehirope  derived  more  glory  from  this  personal 
distinction  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  cere- 
mony, of  which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and 
the  woods  of  Germany,"  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane ; 
the  candidate,  after  some  previous  trial,  was  invested  with  the 
sword  and  spurs ;  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with 
a  slight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was 
lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  superstition  mingled  in  every 
piiblic  and  private  action  of  lifeiin  the  holy  wars,  it  sancti- 
fied the  profession  of  arms ;  and  the  order'  of  chivalry  was 
assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  sacred  orders  of 
priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were 
an  indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism :  his  sword, 
which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was'  blessed  by  the  ministers 
of  religion :  his  solemn  reception  was  preceded  by  fasts  and 

I : 

^  Of  the  words  gentilitf  gentUhomnUf  gefUlemcmt  twx>  etymologies  are 
produced:  1.  From  the  Barbarians  of  the  fifth  century/the  soldiers, 
and  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of 
their  foreign  nobility ;  and  2.  From  the  sense  of  the  ciTilians,  who 
consider  gentilis  as  synonymous  with  ingenuua.  Seklen  incUneis  to  tho 
first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  weU  as  probable. 

**  Framea  scut-oque  juvenem  ornant    Tacitus,  Qermania.  o.  IS. 
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vigils ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
St  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  He  swore  to 
accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  education,  ex- 
ample, and  the  public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians 
of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies,  (I  blush 
to  unite  such  discordant  names,)  he  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  protect  the  distressed ;  to 
practise  courtesy^  a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients ;  to 
pursue  the  infidels;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and 
safety ;  and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  the  honor 
of  his  character.  The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the 
illiterate  knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace ;  to 
esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  jn- 
juries ;  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and 
military  discipline.  Yet  Uie  benefits  of  this  institution,  to 
refine. the  temper  of  Barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  prin- 
ciples of  &ith,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and 
have  been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national  prejudice 
was  softened;  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms  spread 
a  similar  color  and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of  Chris- 
tendom. Abroad  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in 
martial  exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetu- 
ally associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic 
coumament  to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.*'  In- 
stead of  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and 
matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned 
with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high-bom  beauty,  from  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and 
courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that  were  exerted  in  wres- 
tling and  boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented 
in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West^ 
presented  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of  the  field.  The 
single  combats,  the  general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass, 
or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and  the  con- 
test, both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the  superior 

*''  The  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  costus  and  pancratiapi, 
were  condemned  by  Lycurgus,  PhilopoBmen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a 
general,  and  a  physician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  liie 
reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of  Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Solon. 
See  West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar,  vol  il  p.  86—- M  24f 
^248 
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maDagement  of  the  horse  and  lance.  The  lanoe  was  the 
proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight :  his  horse  was  of 
a  large  and  heavy  breed ;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused 
by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attendant, 
and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy  pace. 
His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves  and  buckler,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe ;  but  I  may  remark,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  the  armor  was  less  ponderous  than  in  later 
times ;  and  that,'  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was 
defended  by  a  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long 
lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spurred 
their  horses  against  the  foe;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the  direct  and 
impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was  attended 
to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal  birth  and 
similar  hopes ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and  men  at 
arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers  were  computed  as  the 
furniture  of  a  complete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the 
feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted ;  the  voluntary  service  of 
the  knights  and  their  followers  were  either  prompted'  by  zeal 
or  attadiment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and 
the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power, 
the  wealth,  and  the  fame,  of  each  independent  chieftain. 
They  were  distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and 
his  cry  of  war ;  and  the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe  must 
seek  in  these  achievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  no- 
bility. In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chivalry  I  have  been  urged 
to  antidpate  on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at  once  an  effect, 
and  a  cause,  of  this  memorable  institution.** 

Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  leaders,  who  assumed 
the  cross  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  As  soon 
as  they  were  relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  niulti- 
tude,  they  encouraged  each  other,  by  interviews  and  mes- 
sages, to  accomplish  their  vow,  and  hasten  their  departure. 
Their  wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  tJie  dan- 
ger and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage :    their  portable  treasures 

••  On  the  curious  subjects  of  knighthood,  knights-serrice,  nobility, 
arms,  cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  infer* 
mation  may  be  sought  in  Selden,  (Opera,  tom.  iii.  part  i.  Title*  of 
Honor,  part  ii.  o.  1,  8,  6,  8,)  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  ir.  pi  898 
^^12,  <fc.,)  IHssertations  sur  Joinville,  (i.  vi. — ^xii.  p.  12*7 — 142,  y  l^S 
-—999,)  and  M.  do  St.  Palaye,  (M<^moires  sur  la  Ohevalerie.) 
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were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and  gold ;  and  the  princes 
and  barons  were  attended  by  their  equipage  of  hounds  and 
hawks  to  amuse  their  leisure  and  to  supplv  their  table.  The 
diflScultj  of  procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of 
men  and  horses  engaged  them  to  separate  their  forces :  their 
choice  orsituatbn  determined  the  road;  and  it  was  agreed  |bo 
meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  and  from  thence 
to  begin  their  operations  against  the  Turks.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  followed 
the  direct  way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria ;  and,  as 
long  as  he  exercised  the  sole  command,  every  step  afibrded 
some  proof  of  his  prudence  and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of 
Hungary  he  was  stopped  three  weeks  by  a  Christian  people, 
to  whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the  cross  was 
justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still  smarted  with  the  wounds 
which  they  had  received  from  the  first  pilgrims :  in  their  turn 
they  had  abused  the  right  of  defence  and  retaliation;  and 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  severe  revenge  from  a  hero 
of  the  same  nation,  and  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  after  weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the  virtuous 
duke  was  content  to  pity  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his 
worthless  brethren;  and  his  twelve  deputies,  the  messengers 
of  peace,  requested  in  his  name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal 
market  To  remove  their  suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  him- 
self, and  afterwards  his  brother,  to  the  &ith  of  Carloman,* 
king  of  Hungary,  who  treated  them  with  a  simple  but  hospi- 
table entertainment :  the  treaty  was  sanctified  by  their  com- 
mon gospel;  and  a  proclamation,  under  pain  of  death,  re- 
strained the  animosity  and  license  of  the  Latin  soldiers. 
From  Austria  to  Belgrade,  they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury;  and  the  prox- 
imity of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their  fianks  with  his  numer- 
ous cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less  useful  for  their  safety 
than  for  lus  own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Save ;  and 
no  sooner  had  they  passed  the  river,  than  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary restored  the  hostages,  and  saluted  their  departure  with 
the  fairest  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  With 
the  same  conduct  and  discipline,  Godfrey  pervaded  the  woods 
of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace;  and  might  congrat- 

*  Carloman  (or  Calmany)  demanded  the  brother  of  Gtod&ej  as  hostage 
but  Count  Baldwin  refnsed  the  hamiliatmg  snbmission.    Godfrey  shamed 
him  into  this  sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  by  offering  to  sarrender  bimaelf 
WDken,  vol.  i.  p.  104.~M. 
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ulate  himsef  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  first  term  of  his 
pilgrimage,  without  drawing  his  sword  against  a  Christian 
adversary.  After  an  easy  and  pleasant  journey  through  Lorn- 
hardy,  from  Turin  to  Aquileia,  Raymond  and  his  provindala 
marched  forty  days  through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia** 
and  Sclavonia.  The  weather  was  a  perpetual  fog ;  the  land 
was  mountainous  and  desolate ;  the  natives  were  either  fugi- 
tive or  hostile :  loose  in  their  religion  and  government,  they 
refused  to  furnish  provisions  or  guides ;  murdered  the  strag- 
glers ;  and  exercised  hy  night  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the 
count)  who  derived  more  security  from  the  punishment  of 
some  captive  robhers  than  from  lus  interview  and  treaty  with 
the  prince  of  Scodra.*"  His  march  between  Durazzo  and 
Constantinople  was  harassed,  without  being  stopped,  by  the 
peasants  and  soldiers  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  the  same 
faint  and  ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the  remaining 
chiefs,  who  passed  the  Adriatic  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  Bo- 
hemond  had  arms  and  vessels,  and  foresight  and  discipline ; 
and  his  name  was  not  forgotten  in  the  provinces  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly.  Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered  were  sur- 
mounted by  his  military  conduct  and  the  valor  of  Tancred ; 
and  if  the  Norman  prince- aflfected  to  spare  the  Greeks,  he 
gorged  his  soldiers  with  the  full  plunder  of  an  heretical 
casde.*^  The  nobles  of  France  pressed  forwards  with  the 
vain  and  thoughtless  ardor  of  which,  their  nation  has  been 
sometimes  accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the  march  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Stephen  of  Char- 

*'  The  Familiffi  DalmaticsB  of  Pucange  are  meagre  and  imperfect ; 
the  national  historians  are  recent  and  fabulous,  the  Greeks  remote  and 
careless.  In  the  year  1104  Coloman  reduced  ^e  marltine  country  as 
for  as  Trau  and  Saloma,  (Katona,  Hist  Crit  torn,  iil  p.  195 — 207.) 

*"  Scodras  appears  in  Livy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  of  Gentius, 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  arx  munitissima,  afterwards  a  Roman  oolony» 
(Oellarius,  torn,  i  p.  898,  894.)  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Scutari, 
(D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn,  i.  p.  164.)  The  sanjiak  (now  a 
pacha)  of  Scutari,  or  Schendeire,  was  the  viiith  under  the  Beglerbcgf 
of  Romania,  and  furnished  600  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of  78,787  rix- 
dollars,  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  del  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  128.) 

'^  In  Pelagonia  castrnm  hasretictmi spoliatum  cum  suis  habi- 

tatoribus  igne  oombussere.  ^ec  id  eis  injuria  contigit :  quia  illorum 
detestabilis  sermo  et  cancer  serpebat,  jamque  circumjacentes  regiones 
suo  pravo  dogmate  foedaverat,  (Robert  Mon.  p.  86,  87.)  After  coolly 
relatmg  the  fact,  the  Archbishop  Baldric  adds,  as  a  praise,  Onmei 
siquidem  illi  viatores,  Judeos,  hsereticos,  Saracenos  sequaliter  habeot 
•xosoe ;  quos  omnes  appellant  inimicos  Dei,  (p.  92.) 
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UeSj  through  a  wealthy  countiy,  and  amidst  the  applauding 
Catholics,  was  a  devout  or  triumphant  progress :  they  kissed 
the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  the  golden  standard  of 
St.  Peter  was  delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch.** 
But  in  this  visit  of  piety  and  pleasure,  they  neglected  to  secure 
the  season,  and  the  means  of  their  embarkation :  the  winter 
was  insensibly  lost :  their  troops  were  scattered  and  corrupted 
in  the  towns  of  Italy.  They  separately  accomplished  their 
passage,  regardless  of  safety  or  dignity;  and  within  nine 
months  from  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  day  appointed 
by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes  had  reached  Const^tinople. 
But  the  count  of  Yermandois  was  produced  as  a  captive ; 
his  foremost  vessels  were  scattered  by  a  tempest;  and  his 
person,  against  the  law  of  nations,  was  detained  by  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh  had  been  an- 
nounced by  four-and-twenty  knights  in  golden  armor,  who 
commanded  the  emperor  to  revere  the  general  of  the  Latin 
Christians,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  kings.**  * 

In  some  oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a  shepherd, 
who  was  ruined  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes :  he 
had  prayed  for  water ;  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds, 
and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  inundation. 
Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the  apprehension  of  the 
Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  name  has  ahready 
appeared  in  this  history,  and  whose  conduct  is  so  differently 
represented  by  his  daughter  Anne,**  and  by  the  Latin  wri- 


*'  *Apaka86iAevos  diri  'Pw/iik  rhv  xf^'^*'  "^^^  ^A-yiov  TUrpov  aq/iatay, 
(Alexiad.  L  z.  p.  288.) 

*'  'O   Baff(X<i);   Tuv  paai\i<avy  Koi  ipxiy^^  ^^  ^payyUov  erpaTtiftarof 

UnavTos.  This  Oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  count  of  Yerman- 
dois ;  but  the  patriot  Ducange  repeats  with  much  complacency  (Not 
ad  Alexiad  p.  852,  853.  '  Dissert  ;cxTii  sur  Joinville,  p.  815)  the 
passages  of  Matthew  Paris  (A.  D.  1264)  and  Froissard,  ^vol  iv.  p.  201,) 
which  style  the  king  of  France  rex  regum,  and  chef  ae  tous  les  roia 
Chrdtiens. 

**  Anna  Comnena  was  bom  the  1st  of  December,  A.  D.  1083,  indie- 
tion  vil,  (Alexiad.  L  vL  p.  166,  167.)  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  tlie 
first  crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  marriied  to  the  younger 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  whom  she  londly  styles  rdv  ifidv  Kataapa, 
(L  X.  p.  295, 296.)  Some  moderns  have  imagiiud,  that  her  enmity  to 
Bohemond  was  the  fruit  of  disappointed  love.    In  the  transactiooa 


**  Hugh  was  taken  at  Durazzo,  and  sent  hy  land  to  Constantiiiopb 
Wilken.— M. 
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ters.**  In  the  council  of  Placentia,  his  ambassadors  had  so- 
licited a  moderate  succor,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers ; 
but  he  was  astonished  by  the  approach  of  so  many  potent 
chiefs  and  fanatic  nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated  between 
hope  and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage;  but  in  the 
crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for  wisdom,  I  cannot  believe, 
I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciously  conspired  against  the 
ife  or  honor  of  the  French  heroes.  The  promiscuous  mul- 
•itudes  of  Peter  the  Hermit  were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute 
of  humanity  and  reason :  nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  tc 
prevent  or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible,  but  not  less  suspicious, 
to  the  Greek  emperor.  Their  motives  nUght  be  pure  and 
pious :  but  he  was  equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
ambitious  Bohemond,*  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine 
chiefe :  the  courage  of  the  French  was  blind  and  headstrong; 
they  might  be  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Greece, 
and  elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invincible  strength: 
and  Jerusalem  might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constant!* 
nople.  After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the  troope 
of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  they  heard  with 
indignation,  that  their  brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Greeks ;  and  their  reluctant  duke  was  com- 
pelled to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom  of  retaliation  and 
rapine.  They  were  appeased  by  the  submission  of  Alexius : 
he  promised  to  supply  their  camp;  and  as  they  refused,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  their  quarters  were 

of  ConstaDtinople  and  Nice,  her  partial  accounts  (Alex.  1.  z.  zL  p.  283 
— 317)  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins,  bat  in  their 
subsequent  exploits  she  is  brief  and  ignorant 

*^  In  their  news  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maim- 
bourg  has  favored  the  Catholic  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  been  partial 
to  the  schismatie  Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  ex- 
cusable than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 


*  'Wilken  qaotes  a  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Malmsbury  as  to  the 
secret  motives  of  Urban  and  of  Bohemond  in  urging  the  crasade.  Iliad 
repositias  propositam  non  ita  vulgabatar,  quod  ioemundi  consiUot  pene 
totam  Baropam  in  Asiaticam  expeditionem  moveiet,  ut  in  tanto  tnmulta 
omnium  provinciamm  facile  obaratis  aoxiliaribas,  et  Urbanas  Bxmiam  et 
Boemnndns  Illyricum  et  Macedoniam  pervaderent.  Nam  eas  terras  et 
qaidqaid  prasterea  a  Dyrrachio  nsqae  ad  Thessalonicam  protenditar,  Gais- 
cardus  pater,  saper  Alexiom  acqaisierat ;  idcirco  illas  Boemundus  tuo  jwr% 
competere  damttabat :  inops  hsereditatis  Apolie,  qnam  genitor  Bof^eria 
■ihiori  iilio  delegaverat.    Wilken,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.— M 
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assigned  among  the  gardens  and  palaces  on  the  shores  of  thai 
narrow  sea.  But  an  incurable  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations,  who  despised  each  other  as  slaves 
and  Barbarians.  Ignorance  is  the  ground  of  suspicion,  and 
suspicion  was  inflamed  into  daify  provocations:  prejudice  is 
blind,  hunger  is  deaf;  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design  to 
starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post,  on  all  sides 
encompassed  with  the  waters.*'  Godfrey  sounded  his  trumpets, 
burst  ^e  net,  overspread  the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs ; 
but  the  gates  of  Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified;  the 
ramparts  were  lined  with  archers ;  and,  after  a  doubtful  con- 
flict, .both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace  and  religion. 
The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor  insensibly  soothed  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  western  strangers ;  as  a  Christian  warrior, 
he  rekindled  their  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enter- 
prise, which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops  and  treasures. 
On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was  persuaded  to  occupy 
a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp  in  Asia ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  than  the  Greek  vessels  were  suddenly 
recalled  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  same  policy  was  repeated 
with  the  succeeding  chiefe,  who  were  swayed  by  the  example, 
and  weakened  by  Qie  departure,  of  their  foremost  companions. 
By  his  skill  and  diligenoe,  Alexius  prevented  the  union  of  any 
two  of  the  confederate  armies  at  the  same  moment  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople ;  and  before  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost 
not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

The  same  arms  which  threatened  Europe  might  deliver  Asia, 
and  repel  the  Turks  from  the  neighboring  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus and  Hellespont.  The  Mr  provinces  from  Nice  to 
Antioch  were  the  recent  patrimony  of  the  Roman  emperor ; 
and  his  ancient  and  perpetual  claim  still  embraced  the  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  indulged, 
or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading  his  new  allies  to 
subvert  the  thrones  of  the  East ;  but  the  calmer  dictates  of 
reason  and  temper  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal 
person  to  the  faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  Barbarians.  His 
prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with  extorting  from  the 

**  Between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  River  Barbysea, 
which  is  deep  in  summer,  aikL  rons  fifteen  miles  through  a  flat  meadow. 
Its  communication  with  Europe  and  Constantiuople  is  by  the  stoiM 
bridge  of  the  Blaehema,  which  in  successive  ages  was  restored  bj 
Justinian  and  Basil,  (Gyllius  de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1  ii.  c.  8.  Ducangv 
O.  P.  Christiana,  L  v.  c.  2,  p,  179.) 
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French  princes  an  oath  of  homage  and  fidelity,  and  a  tolemo 
piODoke,  that  they  wonld  either  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic 
oonqnests  as  the  humble  and  lojal  vassals  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire. Their  independent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  roentbn  of 
this  foreign  and  Tolontary  senritnde :  thej  sncoessiye] j  yielded 
to  the  dexterous  application  of  gifts  and  fiatteiy ;  and  the  fint 
proselytes  became  the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  mi8si<»aries 
to  multiply  the  companions  of  th^r  shame.  The  pride  of 
Ilugh  of  VermandoiB  was  soothed  by  the  honors  of  his  cap- 
tivity ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  example  of 
submission  was  prevalent  and  weighty.  In  the  mind  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  every  human  amsideration  was  subordinate 
to  the  glory  of  Crod  and  the  success  of  the  crusade.  He  had 
firmly  resisted  the  temptations  of  Bohemond  and  Haymond, 
who  urged  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alex- 
ius esteemed  his  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the  champion 
of  the  empire,  and  dignified  his  homage  with  the  filial  name 
and  the  rights  of  adoption.**  The  hateful  Bohemond  was  re- 
ceived as  a  true  and  ancient  ally ;  and  if  the  emperor  reminded 
him  of  former  hostilities,  it  was  only  to  praise  the  valor  that  he 
nad  displayed,  and  the  gl<Hy  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields 
of  Durazzo  and  I^rissa.  The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lodged 
and  entertained,  and  served  with  Imperial  pomp :  one  day,  as 
he  passed  through  the  gallery  of  the  palace,  a  door  was  care- 
lessly left  open  to  expose  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk 
and  gems,  m  curious  and  costly  furniture,  that  was  heaped,  in 
seeming  disorder,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
''What  conquests,"  exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser,  ''might 
not  be  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasurer — 
"It  is  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who  watched 
the  motions  of  his  soul ;  and  Bohemond,  after  some  hesitation, 
condescended  to  accept  this  magnificent  present  The  Noi- 
man  was  flattered  by  the  assurance  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality; and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East^ 
The  two  Roberts,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  England,  and 
the  kinsmen  of  three  queens,**  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the 

**  There  are  two  sorts  of  adoption,  the  ODe  by  arms,  the  other  hy 
birodacing  the  bod  between  the  ahirt  and  skm  of  hia  fittfaer.  Docange 
(sor  Join^e,  Diss,  xzii  p.  270)  rappoeea  Godfrey's  adoption  to  have 
Men  of  the  latter  sort 

**  After  his  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  the  man  of  the  king 
of  England,  far  a  pendoD  of  fonr  hundred  markai  See  the  first  act  m 
Rym^s  Foedera. 
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Byzantine  throne.  A  private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Chartres 
attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most  excellent  and 
liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  believe  that  he  was  a  favor^ 
ite,  and  promised  to.  educate  and  establish  his  youngest  son. 
In  his  southern  province,  the  count  of  St  Giles  and  Thoulouse 
faintly  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  France,  a 
prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and  language.  At  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  soldier 
and  servant  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satis* 
fied  with  an  equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship.  His  ob- 
stinate resistance  enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  and  he  shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among  the 
Barbarians,  as  the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  His  dis- 
gust of  the  noise  and  insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions 
of  the  designs  of  Bohemond,  the  emperor  imparted  to  his 
faithful  Raymond;  and  that  aged  statesman  might  clearly 
discern,  that  however  false  in  friendship,  he  was  sincere  in 
his  enmity.*'  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the 
person  of  Tancred;  and  none  could  deem  themselves  dis- 
honored by  the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight.  He  disdained 
the  gold  and  flattery  of  the  Greek  monarch ;  assaulted  in  his 
presence  an  insolent  patrician ;  escaped  to  Asia  in  the  habil 
of  a  private  soldier ;  and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  authority 
of  Bohemond,  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  cause.  The 
best  and  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  impossibility  of  pass- 
ing the  sea  and  accomplishing  their  vow,  without  the  license 
and  the  vessels  of  Alexius ;  biit  they  cherished  a  secret  hope, 
that  as  soon  as  they  trod  Uie  continent  of  Asia,  their  swords 
would  obliterate  their  shame,  and  dissolve  the  engagement, 
which  on  his  side  might  not  be  very  faithfully  performed. 
The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was  grateful  to  a  people  who 
had  long  since  considered  pride  as  the  substitute  of  power. 
High  on  his  throne,  the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immovable : 
his  majesty  was  adored  by  the  Latin  princes ;  ^nd  they  sub- 
mitted to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  indignity  which 
their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to  confess  and  unable  to 
deny.'* 

^  **  Sensit  vetus  regnandi,  ialsos  in  amore,  odia  non  fingere.    Tacit 
vi.  44. 

'*  The  proud  historians  of  the  crusades  slide  and  stumble  over  thia 
hqmiliating  step.  Yet,  since  the  heroes  knelt  to  salute  the  em- 
peror, as  he  sat  motionless  on  his  throne,  it  is  clear  that  they  mutt 
biTe  kissod  either  his  feet  or  knees.    It  is  only  singular,  that  Anim 
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Private  or  public  iDterest  suppressed  the  marmurs  of  the 
dukes  and  counts ;  but  a  French  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be 
Robert  of  Paris*')  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to 
place  himself  by  the  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage  reproof  of 
Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his  barbarous  idiom, 
^  Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat,  while  so  many  val- 
iant captains  are  standing  round  himT  The  emperor  main- 
tained his  silence,  dissembled  his  indignation,  and  questioned 
his  interpreter  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which 
he  partly  suspected  from  the  universsd  language  of  gesture 
and  countenance.  Before  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims,  he 
endeavored  to  learn  the  name  and  condition  of  the  audadous 
baron.  "I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Robert,  "of  the  purest 
and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my  country.  All  that  I  know  is, 
that  there  is  a  church  in  my  neighborhood,"  the  resort  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  approving  their  valor  in  single  com- 
bat. Till  an  enemy  appears,  they  address  their  prayers  to 
God  and  his  saints.  That  church  I  have  frequently  visited. 
But  never  have  I  found  an  antagonist  who  dared  to  accept 
my  defiance."  Alexius  dismissed  the  challenger  with  some 
prudent  advice  for  his  conduct  in  the  Turkish  warfare ;  and  his- 
tory repeats  vrith  pleasure  this  lively  example  of  the  manners 
of  his  age  and  country 

The  conquest  of  Asia  was  undertaken  and  achieved 
by  Alexander,  with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedonians  and 
Greeks;*'  and  his  best  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  disci- 

Bhould  not  have  amply  supplied  the  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  Latina 
The  abasement  of  their  prmces  would  have  added  a  fine  chapter  to  the 
Ceremoniale  Auls  Byzantinas. 

^'  He  called  himself  ^payyis  Kddapos  t&v  eiyivavj  (Alexias,  L  z.  p.  301.) 
What  a  title  of  noblesse  of  the  zith  century,  if  any  one  could  now  prove 
his  inheritance !  Anna  relates,  with  visible  pleasure,  that  the  swelling 
Barbarian,  AaTtvds  werotptjfievoij  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after  fighting 
in  the  front  in  the  battle  of  Dorylseum,  (L  zl  p.  817.)  This  circum- 
stance may  justify  the  suspicion  of  Ducange,  (Not  p.  S62,)  that  he  was 
no  other  tiban  Robert  of  Paris,  of  the  district  most  peculiarly  styled  the 
Duchyor  Island  of  France,  (1/ Me  de  France.) 

^'  With  the  same  penetration,  Ducange  discovers  his  church  to  be 
that  of  St  Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  quem  duello  dimicaturi  so- 
lent  invocare :  pugiles  qui  ad  memoriam  ejus  (hie  tomb)  pemoctant  in* 
victos  reddit,  ut  et  de  Burgundii  et  Italic  tali  necessitate  confugiatur 
ad  eum.    Joan.  Sariberiensis,  epist  139. 

^*  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army ;  but  no  an- 
tisority  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at  ^r^ 
ilioiisand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  (see  TJsher's  Annates,  p.  158.) 
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pline  of  his  phalanx  of  in&ntry.  The  principal  force  of  the 
crusaders  consisted  in  their  cavalry ;  and  when  that  force 
was  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Bithjnia,  the  knights  and  their 
martial  attendants  on  horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail.  The  value  of  these  soldiers  deserved  a  strict 
and  authentic  account ;  and  the  flower  of  European  chivalry 
might  fiimish,  in  a  first  effort,  this  formidable  body  of  heavy 
horse.  A  part  of  the  infantry  might  be  enrolled  for  the  ser- 
vice of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers;  but  the  promiscuous 
crowd  were  lost  in  their  own  disorder ;  and  we  depend  not 
on  the  eyes  and  knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and  fancy,  of  a 
chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin,^*  in  the  estimate  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the  priests  and 
monks,  the  women  and  children  of  the  Latin  camp.  The 
reader  starts ;  and  before  he  is  recovered  from  his  surprise,  I 
shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  if  all  who  took  the 
cross  had  accomphshed  their  vow,  above  six  millions  would 
have  migrated  from  "Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppres- 
sion of  faith,  I  derive  some  relief  from  a  more  sagacious  and 
thinking  writer,**  who,  after  the  same  review  of  the  cavalry, 
accuses  the  credulity  of  the  priest  of  Chartres,  and  even 
doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine  regions  (in  the  geography  of  a 
Frenchman)  were  sufficient  to  produce  and  pour  forth  such 
incredible  multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  remem- 
ber, that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great  numbers  never 
beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice.  Of  enthusiasm  the  influ- 
ence is  irregular  and  transient :  many  were  detained  at  home 
by  reason  or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or  weakness ;  and  many 
were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the  more  insu- 
perable as  they  were  unforeseen,  to  these  ignorant  fanatics. 
The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  whitened 
with  their  bones:  their  vanguard  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Turkish  sultan ;  and  the  loss  of  the  first  adventure,  by  the  sword, 
or  climate,  or  fatigue,  has  already  been  stated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  men.    Yet  the  myriads  that  survived,  that  marched, 

''*  Fulcher.  Oamotensis,  p.  887.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations  of 
different  names  and  languages,  (p.  880 ;)  but  I  do  not  dearly  appre- 
hend his  difference  between  the  Franci  and  Ghllif  Itali  ana  Apuli, 
£^ewbere  (p.  885)  he  contemptuously  brands  the  deserters. 

'*  Guiberi,  p.  556.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  im- 
BMBse  multitude.  By  Urban  IL,  in  the  fervor  of  his  £eal,  it  is  oidj 
nM.  at  800,000  pilgrims,  (epist  xvi.  OonciL  tom.  xii.  p.  781.) 
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th&t  pressed  forwards  on  the  holy  pilgrimage,  were  asahjed 
of  astonishment  to  themselves  and  to  the  Greeks.  The  Gopi« 
ous  energy  of  her  language  sinks  under  the  efforts  of  tihe 
princess  Anne :  ^*  the  images  of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly 
represent  what  she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Alexius  exclaims,  that  Europe  was  loosened  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  hurled  against  Asia.  The  ancient  hosts  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  labor  under  the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  in- 
definite magnitude ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  larger 
number  has  never  been  contained  within  the  lines  of  a  single 
camp,  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the 
Latin  princes.  Their  motives,  their  characters,  and  their 
arms,  have  been  already  displayed.  Of  their  troops  the  most 
numerous  portion  were  natives  of  France :  the  Low  Countries, 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reen- 
forcement:  some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  from 
Spain,  Lombardy,  and  England ; "  and  from  the  distant  bogs 
and  mountains  of  Ireland  or  Scotland'*  issued  some  naked 
and  savage  fanatics,  ferocious  at  home  but  unwarhke  abroad. 
Had  not  superstition  condemned  the  sacrilegious  prudence  of 
depriving  the  poorest  or  weakest  Christian  of  the  merit,  of  the 
pilgrimage,  the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths  but  without  hands, 
might  have  been  stationed  in  the  Greek  empire,  till  their 
companions  had  opened  and  secured  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bosphorus, 

.         ■      • 

^*  Alexias,  L  x  p.  288,  805.  Her  fastidions  delicacy  complaiiis  of 
their  BtraDge  and  inarticalate  names ;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  she  has  not  contrived  to  disfigure  with  the  proud  ignorance  m 
dear  and  familiar  to  a  polished  people.  I  shall  select  only  one  exam- 
ple«  SangeleSf  for  the  count  of  St  Giles. 

''"'  William  of  Malmsbury  (who  wrote  abont  the  year  1130)  has  in- 
serted in  his  history  (I  iv.  p.  180 — 154)  a  naiTative  of  the  first  cru- 
sade: but  I  wish  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tenue  murmur 
which  had  passed  the  British  ocean,  (p.  143,)  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  numbers,  families,  and  adventures  of  his  countrymen.  I  find  in 
Dugdale,  that  an  English  Norman,  Stephen  earl  of  ^bemarle  and 
Holdemesse,  led  the  rear-gpiard  with  Duke  Robert,  at  Ihe  battle  of 
Antiodi,  (Baronage,  part  i.  p.  61.) 

^^  Yideres  Scotorum  apud  se  ferocium  alias  imbellium  cuneoa. 
[Ouibert,  p.  471 ;)  the  cms  inteetum  and  hispida  ehlamys,  may  suit  the 
Highlanders ;  but  the  finibus  uliginosis  may  rather  apply  to  the  Irish 
bogs.  William  of  Malmsbury  expressly  mentions  tne  Welsh  and 
Soots,  (be.,  (L  iy.  p^  138,)  who  quitted,  the  former  venationem  mltmm^ 
the  latter  familiu-itatem  pulicum 
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was  permitted  to  visit  the  boly  sepulchre.  Their  uorthen 
constitution  was  scorched  by  the  rays,  and  infected  by  tht 
fapors,  of  a  Syrian  sun.  They  consumed,  with  heedless 
)rodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and  provision :  their  num* 
Ders  exhausted  the  inland  country :  the  sea  was  remote,  the 
Greeks  were  unfriendly,  and  the  Christians  of  every  sect  fled 
before  the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren.  In 
the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes  roasted  and  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  their  infant  or  adult  captives.  Among 
the  Turks  and  Saracens,  the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  ren- 
dered more  odious  by  the  name  and  reputation  of  Cannibals ; 
the  spies,  who  introduced  themselves  into  the  kitchen  of 
Bohemond,  were  shown  several  human  bodies  turning  on  the 
spit:  and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged  a  report,  which 
increased  at  the  same  time  the  abhorrence  and  the  terror  of  the 
infidels.^ 

I  have  expiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first  steps  of  the 
crusaders,  as  they  paint  the  manners  and  character  of  Europe : 
but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform  narrative  of  their 
blind  achievements,  which  were  performed  by  strength  and 
are  described  by  ignorance.  From  their  first  station  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive 
divisions ;  passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
opened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced,  by  the  siege 
of  his  capital,  their  pious  warfare  against  the  Turkish  sultan. 
His  kingdom  of  Roum  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
confines  of  Syria,  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem : 
his  name  was  Eilidge-Arslan,  or  Soliman,**  of  the  race  of 
Seljuk,  and  son  of  the  first  conqueror ;  and  in  the  defence  of 

^'  This  cannibal  hunger,  eometimes  real,  more  frequently  an*  arti' 
fice  or  a  lie,  ma^  be  found  in  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  L  x.  p.  288,) 
Guibert,  (p.  64^)  Radulph.  CadouL,  (c.  97.)  The  stratagem  is  related 
by  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum,  the  monk  Robert  Baldric,  and 
Raymond  des  Agilea,  in  the  siege  and  £Eimine  of  Antioch. 

*®  His  Mussulman  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  and 
his  character  is  highly  embellished  by  Tasso.  His  Turkish  name  of 
Kilidge-Arslan  (A.  H.  486—600,  A  D.  1192—1206.  See  De  Guignes's 
Tables,  tom.  i.  p.  246)  is  employed  by  the  Orientals,  and  with  some 
corruption  by  the  Greeks ;  out  little  more  than  his  name  can  be 
found  in  the  Mahometan  wiiters,  who  are  dry  and  sujky  on  the  subject 
of  the  first  crusade,  (De  Guignes,  tom.  lit  p.  il  p.  10 — 80.)*   . 


See  note,  page  556.     Boliman  and  Kilidge-Arslan  were  father 
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a  land  which  the  Turks  considered  as  their  own,  he  deserved 
the  praise  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to  pos- 
terity. Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposit- 
ed his  fsuralv  and  treasure  in  Nice  ;  retired  to  the  mountains 
with  fifty  thousand  horse  ;  and  twice  descended  to  assault  the 
eamps  or  quarters  of  the  Christian  besiegers,  which  formed 
an  imperfect  circle  of  above  six  miles.  The  lofty  and  solid 
walls  of  Nice  were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  flanked  by 
three  hundred  and  seventy  towers;  and  on  the  verge  of 
Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained  in  arms,  and  inflamed 
by  religion.  Before  this  city,  the  French  princes  occupied 
their  stations,  and  prosecuted  their  attacks  without  corre- 
spondence or  subordination :  emulation  prompted  their  valor ; 
but  their  valor  was  sullied  by  cruelty,  and  their  emulation 
degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the  siege  of 
Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity  were  employed  by  the 
Latins ;  the  mine  and  the  battering-ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the 
belfrey  or  movable  turret,  artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and 
balist,  the  sling,  and  the  crossbow  for  the  casting  of  stones 
and  darts.'^  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks  much  labor  and 
blood  were  expended,  and  some  progress,  especially  by  Count 
Raymond,  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  jBut  the 
Turks  could  protract  their  resistance  and  secure  their  escape, 
as  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  Lake  *^  Ascanius,  which 
stretches  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The 
means  of  conquest  were  supplied  by  the  prudence  and  indus- 
try of  Alexius ;  a  great  number  of  boats  was  transported  on 
sledges  from  the  sea  to  the  lake ;  they  were  filled  with  the 
most  dexterous  of  his  archers ;  the  flight  of  the  sultana  was 
intercepted ;  Nice  was  invested  by  land  and  water ;  and  a 
Greek  emissary  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept  his  mas- 
ter's protection,  and  to  save  themselves,  by  a  timely  surren- 
der, firom  the  rage  of  the  savages  of  Europe.  In  the  moment 
of  victory,  or  at  least  of  hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for 
blood  and  plunder,  were  awed  by  the  Imperial  banner  that 


'^  On  the  fortifications,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  see 
Murator>,  (Antiquitat.  Italise,  torn.  iL  dissert  xxvi  p^  452 — 524.)  The 
helfreduB,  from  whence  our  belfrey,  was  ^e  moyable  tower  of  the 
BDcients,  (Ducange,  torn,  i  p.  608.) 

'*  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  si^;« 
and  lake  of  I^ice,  with  the  operations  of  Hernan  Cortez  before  Mezioo 
Dr.  Robertson,  History  of  America,  L  v. 
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Btreamed  from  the  citadel  \*  and  Alexius  guarded  with  jeal- 
ous vigilance  this  important  conquest  The  murmurs  of  the 
chiefe  were  stifled  by  honor  or  interest ;  and  after  a  halt  of  nine 
da3rs,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Fhrygia  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Greek  general,  whom  they  suspected  of  a  secret 
connivance  with  the  sultan.  The  consort  and  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  Soliman  had  been  honorably  restored  without  ransom ; 
and  the  emperor's  generosity  to  the  miscreants**  was  interpreted 
as  treason  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismayed  by  the  loss  of 
his  capital:  he  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies  of  this 
strange  invasion  of  the  Western  Barbarians;  the  Turkish 
emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  religion ;  the  Turkman 
hordes  encamped  round  his  standard ;  and  his  whole  force  is 
loosely  stated  by  the  Christians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently  waited 
till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and  the  Greek  frontier ; 
and  hovering  on  the  flanks,  observed  their  careless  and  confi* 
dent  progress  in  two  columns  beyond  the  view  of  each  other. 
Some  miles  before  they  could  reach  Dorylaeum  in  Fhrygia, 
the  left,  and  least  numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and  at- 
tacked, and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.'^  The 
heat  of  the  weather^  the  clouds  of  arrows,  and  the  barbarous 
onset,  overwhelmed  the  crusaders ;  they  lost  their  order  and 
confidence,  and  the  fainting  fight  was  sustained  by  the  per- 
sonal valor,  rather  than  by  the  military  conduct,  of  Bohemond, 
Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Normandy.  They  were  revived  by 
the  welcome  banners  of  Duke  Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their 
succor,  with  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and  sixty  thousand 
horse ;  and  was  followed  by  Raymond  of  Tholouse,  the  bishop 


*'  Meereant,  a  word  invented  by  the  French  cruBaders,  and  confined 
in  that  language  to  its  primitive  sense.  It  should  seem,  that  the  zeal 
of  our  ancestors  hoiled  nigher,  and  that  they  branded  every  unbehever 
as  a  rascaL  A  similar  prejudice  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  -who 
think  themselves  Christians. 

*^  Baronius  has  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Roger, 
(A.  D.  1098,  No.  16J^  The  enemies  consisted  of  Modes,  Persians,  Chal- 
deans :  be  it  so.  The  first  attack  was  cum  nostro  incommodo ;  true 
and  tender.  But  why  Qo^prey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers  I  Tan- 
cred is  styled  JiHus;  of  whom?  Certainly  not  of  Roger,  nor  of 
Bohemond. 

*  Anna  Comnena  calls  it  ipSfia  His  napaiwihi. — If. 
VOL.    V. — ^Bb 
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of  Puj,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  armj.  Without  m 
moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new  ord^r,  anc  advanced  to 
a  second  battle.  They  were  received  with  equal  resoJbtion ; 
and,  in  their  common  xdisdain  for  the  un  warlike  people  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both  sides,  that  the 
Turks  and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  soldiers.**  Their  encounter  was  varied,  and 
balanced  by  the  contrast  of  arms  and  disdpline ;  of  the  direct 
charge,  and  wheeling  evolutions ;  of  the  couched  lance,  and 
the  brandished  javelin;  of  a  weighty  broadsword,  and  a 
crooked  sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armor,  and  thin  flowing  robes ; 
and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arbalist  or  crossbow,  a 
deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the  Orientals.**  As  long  as 
the  horses  were  fresh,  and  the  qnivers  full,  Soliman  main- 
tained the  advantage  of  the  day ;  and  four  thousand  Christians 
were  pierced  by  the  Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening,  swiftness 
yielded  to  strength :  on  either  side,  the  numbers  were  equal 
or  at  least  as  great  as  any  ground  could  hold,  or  any  generalf 
could  manage ;  but  in  turning  the  hills,  the  last  division  ot 
Raymond  and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  without  design 
on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy ;  and  the  long  contest  wa^ 
determined.  Besides  a  nameless  and  unaccounted  multitude, 
three  thousand  Pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and 
pursuit ;  the  camp  of  SoUman  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the  vari- 
ety of  precious  spoil,  the  curiosity  jf  the  Latins  was  amused 
with  foreign  arms  and  apparel,  and  the  new  aspect  of  drome- 
daries and  camels.  The  importance  of  the  victory  was  proved 
by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  sultan:  reserving  ten  thousand 
guards  of  the  relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the 
kingdom  of  Roum,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid,  and 
kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  Eastern  brethren.  In  a  march 
of  five  hundred  miles,  the  crusaders  traversed  the  Lessei 
Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without  find- 
ing either  a  friend   or  an   enemy.      The  geographer*'  may 

'*  Yerumtamen  dicunt  ee  esse  de  Francoram  generatione ;  et  quia 
niiUus  homo  naturaliter  debet  esse  miles  nisi  Franci  et  Turci,  (Gesta 
Francorum,p.  7.)  The  same  community  of  blood  and  valor  is  atteste'1 
by  Archbishop  Baldric,  (p.  99.) 

••  BalistOf  ^alestrcLy  Arbalest  re.  See  Muratori,  Anti'j.  torn,  il  p.  517 
— 624.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Latia  torn.  i.  p*531,  682.  In  the  time  of 
Anna  Cdmnena,  this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  name  of 
Uangra,  was  unknown  in  the  East,  (1.  z.  p.  291.)  By  a  humane  incon 
■MtMicv,  the  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it  in  Christian  wars. 

'^  Tbe  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learning  of  Oellarm 
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trace  the  position  of  DorjlaBum,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconiam^ 
Archclais,  and  Germanicia,  and  maj  compare  those  classic 
appellations  with  the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr  the  old  city, 
Akshehr  the  white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  Marash.  As  the 
pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of  water  is 
exchanged  for  silver,  they  were  tormented  by  intolerable 
thirst ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  first  rivulet,  their  haste  and 
intemperance  were  still  more  pernicious  to  the  disorderly 
throng.  They  climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  and 
slippery  sides  of  Mount  Taurus;  many  of  the  soldiers  cast 
away  their  arms  to  secure  their  footsteps ;  and  had  not  terror 
preceded  their  van,  the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have 
been  driven  down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of  resolute  en- 
emies. Two  of  their  most  respectable  chiefe,  the  duke  uf 
Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse,  were  carried  in  litters : 
Raymond  was  raised,  as  it  is  said  by  miracle,  from  a  hope* 
less  malady ;  and  Godfrey  had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he 
pursued  that  rough  and  perilous  chase  in  the  mountains  of 
!Pisidia. 

To  improve  the  genertd  consternation,  the  cousin  of  Bohe- 
niond  and  the  brother  of  Godfrey  were  detached  from  the 
main  army  with  their  respective  squadrons  of  ^ve,  and  of 
seven,  hundred  knights.  They  overran  in  a  rapid  career  the 
hills  and  searooast  of  Oilida,  n*om  Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates : 
the  Norman  standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  Tarsus 
and  Malmistra ;  but  the  proud  injustice  of  Baldwin  at  length 
provoked  the  patient  and  generous  Italian ;  and  they  turned 
their  consecrated  swords  against  each  other  in  a  private  and 
profane  quarrel.  Honor  was  the  motive,  and  fame  the  re* 
ward,  of  Tancred ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more  nelfish 
enterprise  of  his  rival.'*    He  was  called  to  the  assistance  of 

and  the  get^grapbical  science  of  D^Anville.  William  of  T^re  is  the 
only  historian  of  the  crusades  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity; 
and  M.  Otter  trod  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Franks  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Antioch,  (Voyage  en  Torquie  et  en  Perse,  torn,  i  p.  86 
—88.)* 

''This  detached  conquest  of  Edessa  is  best  represented  by  Ful- 
cherios  Camotensis,  or  of  Ohartres,  (in  the  collections  of  Bongareius, 
Duchesne,  and  Martenne,)  the  valiant  chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin. 
(EsfMrit  des  Croisades,  torn,  i  p.  18,  14.)    In  the  disputes  of  that 


*  The  joumey  of  CoL  Macdonsld  Kimieir  in  Asia  Minor  throws  oooM' 
OTsUe  tight  on  the  geography  of  thii  march  of  the  cmisders-^M . 
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ft  Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant^  who  bad  been  sofiered  under 
the  Turkisb  yoke  to  reign  over  tbe  Christians  of  Edessa. 
Baldwin  accepted  the  character  of  bis  son  and  champion; 
but  no  sooner  was  be  introduced  into  the  diy,  than  he  in- 
flamed the  people  to  the  massacre  of  his  fother,  occupied  the 
throne  and  treasure,  extended  bis  conquests  over  the  bills  of 
Armenia  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  the  first 
prindpalitj  of  the  Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted  fifty-four 
years  beyond  the  Euphrates." 

Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Syria,  tbe  sumiil^,  and  even 
tbe  autunn,  were  completely  wasted :  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
or  the  separation  and  repose  of  the  army  during  the  winter 
season,  was  strongly  debated  in  their  council :  the  love  of 
arms  and  the  holy  sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance;  and 
reason  perhaps  was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  eveiy 
hour  of  delay  abates  the  hme  and  force  of  the  invader,  and 
multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive  war.  The  capital  of 
Syria  was  protected  by  tbe  River  Orontes;  and  the  ircn 
bridge,^  of  nine  arches,  derives  its  name  fi-om  the  massy 
gates  of  the  two  towers  which  are'  constructed  at  either  end. 
They  were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of  Nonnandy : 
his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred  thousand  ou- 
saders,  an  account  whidi  may  allow  some  scope  for  losses 
and  desertion,  but  which  clearly  detects  much  exagg^ation  in 
the  review  of  Nice.  In  the  description  of  Antioch,**  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  a  middle  term  between  her  andent  magnifi- 
cence, under  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  and 
the  modem  aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.  The  Tetrapolis, 
or  four  dties,  if  they  retained  their  name  and  position,  must 
have  left  a  large  vacuity  in  a  drcumference  of  twelve  miles ; 
and  that  measime,  as  well  as  the  number* of  four   hundred 

pnoce  with  Tancred,  his  partiality  is  encountered  Yrr  the  portialify  of 
Kadnlphufl  CadomeaoBf  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gaUant  mat- 
qnifl. 

"*  See  de  Guignea^  Hist  des  Hans,  torn,  i  p.  456. 

'*  For  Antiodi,  see  Pocock,  (Description  of  the  East,  voL  il  p.  l 
p.  188^193,)  Otter,  (Voyage  en  Tarqnie,  ^  torn,  i  p.  81,  Ac^)  the 
Tarldsh  geographer,  (in  Otter's  notes,)  the  hides  Geographicas  €ft 
Sdioltens,  (ad  caloem  Bohadin.  V it  ftahulin^)  and  Abnlfeda,  (Tabula 
Bjiist,  p.  115, 116,  vera.  Beiske,) 


*  This  bridge  was  oyer  the  Ifrin,  not  the  Orontes,  at  a  distance  of  fh^sa 
leagnef  bom  Aataocfa    See^^ilken,  toI  i  p.  173.->liL 
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towers,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  five  gates,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  siege.  Yet  Antioch 
must  have  still  flourished  as  a  great  and  populous  capital.  At 
the  head  of  the  Turkish  emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief, 
commanded  in  the  place :  his  garrison  was  composed  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot ; 
one  hundred  thousand  Moslems  are  said  to  have  &llen  by 
the  sword ;  and  their  numbers  were  probably  inferior  to  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  who  had  been  no  more  than 
fourteen  years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  From  the 
remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  appears  to  have  arisen 
to  the  height  of  threescore  feet  in  the  valleys ;  and  wherever 
less  art  and  labor  had  been  applied,  the  ground  was  suj^osed 
to  be  defended  by  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  mountains. 
Notwithstanding  these  fortifications,  the  city  had  been  repeat- 
edly taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Turks ;  so  large  a  circuit  must  have  yielded  many  pervious 
points  of  attadk ;  and  in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  vigor  of  the  execution  could  alone 
justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  Whatever  strength  and 
valor  could  perform  in  the  field  was  abundantly  discharged  by 
the  champions  of  the  cross :  in  the  frequent  occasions  of  sal- 
lies, of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  convoys,  they 
were  often  victorious ;  and  we  can  only  complain,  that  their 
exploits  are  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the  scale  of  proba- 
bility and  truth.  The  sword  of  Godfrey**  divided  a  Turk 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch ;  and  one  half  of  the  infidel 
fell  to  the  ground,  while  the  other  was  transported  by  his 
horse  to  the  city  gate.  As  Robert  of  Normandy  rode  against 
his  antagonist,  *^  I  devote  thy  head,"  he  piously  exclaimed. 
^  to  the  daemons  of  hell ;"  and  that  head  was  instantly  cloven 
to  the  breast  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  his  descending  fal- 
chion.   But  the  reality  or  the  report  of  such  gigantic  prow- 

*^  Ensem  elevat,  eumque  a  8ini8tr&  parte  scapularum,  tanta  virtute 
intorsit,  ut  quod  pectus  medium  disjuDxit  spinam  et  vitalia  interrupit ; 
et  sic  labricua  ensifl  super  crus  dextrum  integer  exivit :  sicque  caput 
integrum  cum  dextri  parte  corporis  immersit  gurgite,  partemque  quiB 
equo  prsBsidebat  remisit  civitati,  (Robert  Mon.  p.  60.)  Cujua  ense 
tiajectus,  Turcus  duo  factus  est  Turci :  ut  inferior  alter  in  urliem 
equitaret  alter  arcitenens  in  flumine  natarot,  (Radulph.  Cadom.  c.  68, 
p.  804.)  Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  tibe  stupendis  viribus  of  Godfrey ; 
and  William  of  Tyre  covers  it  by  obstupuit  populus  facti  novitat« 
....  mirabills,  H.  v.  c  6,  p.  TOl.)  Yet  it  musj  not  have  appeared 
Ineradible  to  the  knights  of  that  age. 
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*  must  have  taught  the  Moslems  to  keep  within  their 
walls :  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or  stone,  the  sword 
and  the  lanoe  were  unavailing  weapons.  In  the  slow  and 
successive  labors  of  a  siege,  the  crusaders  were  supine  and 
ignorant,  without  skill  to  contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  or 
industry  to  use,  the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  as- 
sault In  the  conquest  of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  emperor : 
his  absence  was  poorly  supplied  by  some  Genoese  and  Fisan 
vessels,  that  were  attracted  by  religion  or  trade  to  the  coast 
of  Syria :  the  stores  were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and 
the  communication  difficult  and  dangerous.  Indolence  or 
weakness  had  prevented  the  Franks  from  investing  the  entire 
circuit ;  and  the  perpetual  freedom  of  two  gates  relieved  the 
wants  and  recruited  the  garrison  of  the  dty.  At  the  end  of 
seven  months,  after  the  ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enor- 
mous loss  by  famine,  desertion  and  fati^e,  the  progress  of 
the  crusaders  was  imperceptible,  and  their  success  remote, 
if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful  and  ambitious  Boheraond,  had 
not  employed  the  arms  of  cunning  and  deceit  The  Chris- 
tians ot  Antioch  were  numerous  and  discontented :  Phirouz, 
a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired  the  &vor  of  the  emir  and 
the  command  of  three  towers ;  and  the  merit  of  his  repent- 
ance disguised  to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself  the  foul 
design  of  perfidy  and  treason.  A  secret  correspondence,  for 
their  mutual  interest,  was  soon  established  between  Phirouz 
and  the  prince  of  Tarento ;  and  Bohemond  declared  in  the 
council  of  the  chiefe,  that  he  could  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands.*  But  he  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch  as  the 
reward  of  his  service ;  and  the  proposal  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  envy,  was  at  length  eitorted  from  the  distress, 
of  his  equals.  The  nocturnal  surprise  was  executed  by  the 
French  and  Norman  princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the 
scaling-ladders  that  were  thrown  from  the  walls :  their  new 
proselyte,  after  the  murder  of  his  too  scrupulous  brother, 
embraced  and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ;  the  army 

*'  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest  Tancred, 
who  imposed  silence  od  his  squire,  (&ftidulph.  Oadom.  c.  53.) 


*  See  the  interesting  extmct  from  Kemaleddin's  History  of  Aleppo  la 
IVUken,  prefsce  to  roL  ii.  p.  36.  Phirooz,  or  Azzcrrad*  the  bresstphtte 
smker,  had  been  pillaged  ana  pat  to  the  torture  by  Bag!  fiejan,  tlie  prince  of 
Actiocfa. — ^M. 
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nuked  through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found,  that 
although  mercv  was  hopeless,  resistance  was  impotent.  But 
the  citadel  still  refused  to  surrender ;  and  the  victims  them- 
selves were  speedily  encompassed  and  besieged  bj  the  in- 
numerable forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who,  with 
twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the  deliverance  of 
Antioch.  Five-and-twenU  days  the  Christians  spent  on  the 
verge  of  destruction ;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
and  the  sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or  death,*' 
In  this  extremity  they  collected  the  relics  of  their  strength, 
sallied  from  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day,  anni- 
hilated or  dispersed  the  host  of  l^rks  and  Arabians,  which 
they  might  safely  report  to  have  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men.*^  Their  supernatural  allies  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider :  the  human  causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were 
the  fi^arless  despair  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  surprise,  the  dis- 
cord, perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilful  and  presumptuous 
adversaries.  The  battle  is  described  with  as  much  disorder  as 
it  was  fought ;  but  we  may  observe  the  tent  of  Kerboga,  a 
movable  and  spacious  palace,  enriched  with  the  luxury  of  Asia, 
and  capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand  persons ;  we  may 
distinguish  his  three  thousand  guards,  who  were  cased,  the 
horse  as  well  as  the  men,  in  complete  steel. 

In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege  and  defence  of  Antioch, 
the  crusaders  were  alternately  exalted  by  victory  or  sunk  in 
despair ;  either  swelled  with  plenty  or  emaciated  with  hunger. 
A  speculative  reasoner  might  suppose,  that  their  faith  had  a 
strong  and  serious  influence  on  their  pracUoe ;  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  tie  holv  sepulchre,  pre- 
pared themselves  by  a  sober  and  virtuous  life  for  the  dailv 
contemplation  of  martyrdom.    Experience  blows  away  this 

.  **  After  mentioning  the  diitroM  and  bumble  petition  of  the  Franki, 
Abulphsraffiut  adds  tne  baugbty  reply  of  Ck>dbuka,  or  Kerboga,  **  Non 
«VASuri  eitu  niii  per  gladium,"  (Dviuut.  p.  242.) 

**  In  deBcribiog  the  boet  of  Kierboffa,  most  of  the  Latin  historianf , 
the  author  of  the  Ooita,  (p.  17,)  Robert  Monachui,  p.  66,)  Baldric, 
(p.  Ill,)  Fulcheriua  Carnotenfifl,  (p.  892,)  Ouibert,  (p.  612,)  William 
of  Tyre,  (L  vi.  c.  8,  p.  714,)  Bernard  Theeaurariuf,  ^e.  89,  p.  696j) 
are  content  with  the  vague  ezpreMions  of  infinita  multitudo,  immen- 
•um  agmen,  innumer»  copisB  or  gentet,  which  correspond  with  thii 
furh  AvapiMrm  x*^^^^*^^  ^f  Anna  Comnena,  (Aleziae,  L  zL  p. '819 
—820.)  The  numbori  of  the  Turku  are  fixed  by  Albert  Aquentii  at 
fOO,000,  (I  iv.  c.  10,  p.  242,)  and  by  Radulphus  Oadomentia  at  400,000 
J.  (a  72,  p.  809.) 
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charitable  illusion ;  and  seldom  does  the  history  of  pro&ne 
war  display  such  scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitution  as 
were  exhibited  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  grove  of 
Daphne  no  longer  flourished;  but  the  Syrian  air  was  still 
impregnated  with  the  same  vices ;  the  Christians  were  seduced 
by  every  temptation**  that  nature  either  prompts  or  reprobates ; 
the  authority  of  the  chiefe  was  despised;  and  sermons  and 
3dicts  were  alike  fruitless  against  those  scandalous  disorders, 
lot  less  pernicious  to  military  discipline,  than  repugnant  to 
vangelic  purity.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  pos- 
session of  Antioch,  the 'Franks  consumed  with  wanton  and 
thoughUesB  prodigality  the  frugal  subsistence  of  weeks  and 
months :  the  desolate  country  no  .longer  yielded  a  supply ; 
and  from  that  country  they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the 
arms  of  the  besieging  Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  compan- 
ion of  want,  was  envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  the 
summer  heats,  unwholesome  food,  and  the  close  imprisonmi)nt 
of  multitudes.  The  pictures  of  famine  and  pestilence  are 
always  the  same,  and  always  disgustful ;  and  our  imagination 
may  suggest  the  nature  of  their  sufferings  and  their  resources. 
The  remains  of  treabure  or  spoil  were  eagerly  lavished  in  the 
purchase  of  the  vilest  nourishment ;  and  dreadful  must  have 
been  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  since,  after  paying  three 
marks  of  silver  for  a  goat  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel,^  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  Duke 
Godfirey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horse  had  been 
reviewed  in  the  camp :  before  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were 
diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for 
service  could  be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.  Weakness 
of  body  and  terror  of  mind  extinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  pilgrims ;  and  eveiy  motive  of  honor  and  religion  was 
subdued  by  the  desire  of  life.*'    Among  the  chiefe,  three 

'*  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  of  an  archdeacon  of  royal  birth, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playing  at 
dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine. 

"  The  Talue  of  an  oz  rose  from  five  solidi,  (fifteen  shilling,)  at 
Christmas  to  two  marks,  (four  pounds,)  and  afterwards  much  higher ; 
a  kid  or  lamb,  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  of  our  present  money :  in 
the  second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  sold  for 
apiece  of  gold.  More  examples  might  be  produced;  but  it  is  the 
ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary,  prices,  that  deserye  the  notice  of  the 
|ihilo6opher. 

'*  Alii  multi,  quorum  nomina  non  tenemus ;  quia,  deleta  de  libra 
vit»,  prsesenti  operi  non  sunt  inserenda,  (Will.  Tyr.  L  vi.  c.  5,  p.  715.) 
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heroes  may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproach :  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  supported  by  his  magnanimous  piety ;  Bohe- 
mond  by  ambition  and  interest ;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of 
tbrty  knights,  he  would  never  relinquish  the  enterprise  of  Pal 
estine.  But  the  count  of  Tholouse  and  Provence  was  sus- 
pected of  a  voluntary  indisposition ;  the  duke  of  Normandy 
was  recalled  from  the  sea-shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church ; 
Hugh  the  Great,  though  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  battle, 
embraced  an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  returning  to  France ; 
and  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  basely  deserted  the  standard 
which  he  bore,  and  the  council  in  which  he  presided.  The 
soldiers  were  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  William,  viscount 
of^elun,  surnamed  'the  Garpenter^  from  the  weighty  strokes 
of  his  axe ;  and  the  saints  were  scandalized  by  the  fall  *"  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  arming  Europe  against  Asia, 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  penance  of  a  necessary  fast 
Of  the  multitude  of  recreant  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  his- 
torian) are  blotted  from  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  the  rope-dancers  was  applied  to  the  deserters  who 
dropped  in  the  night  from  the  walls  of~Antioch.  The  emperor 
Alexius,*^  who  seemed  to  advance  to  the  succor  of  the  Latins, 
was  dismayed  by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless  condition. 
They  exjpected  their  fate  in  silent  despair ;  oaths  and  punish- 
ments were  tried  without  effect ;  and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to 
the  defence  of  the  walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  flre  to 
their  quarters. 

For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they  were  indebted  to  the 
same  fanaticism  which  had  led  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
such  a  cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles,  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the  distress  of 
Antiocb,  they  were  repeated  with  unusual  energy  and  suc- 
cess :  St.  Ambrose  had  assured  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  that  two 
years  of  trial  must  precede  the  season  of  deliverance  and 
^1         ■  ■ .       .    I  ■»>    •    ■  I  ■  ■  I .  .1      ■      I 

Quibert  (p.  618,  628)  attempts  to  excuse  Hagh  the  Great,  and  even 
Stephen  of  Chartres. 

'^  See  the  progress  of  the  cruaade,  the  retreat  of  Aleziiis,  the  vic- 
tory of  Antiodi,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,' in  the  Alexiad,  1.  xi. 
p.  817 — 327.  Anna  was  so  prone  to  exaggeration,  that  she  magnifioi 
vob  exploits  of  the  Latins. 

*  Veier fell  daring  the  siege:  he  went  afterwtrds  on  an  emhumy  to  Km 
Wilken,  vol.  i.  p.  217.— M. 

BB* 
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grace;  the  deserters  were  stopped  by  the  presenoe  and  re- 
proaches of  Christ  himself;  the  dead  had  promised  to  arise 
and  combat  with  their  brethren ;  the  Virgin  had  obtained  the 
pardon  of  their  sins ;  and  their  confidence  was  revived  by  a 
visible  sign,  the  seasonable  and  splendid  discovery  of  the 
dOLT  LANCS.  The  policy  of  their  chie&  has  on  this  occasion 
been  admired,  and  might  surely  be  excused;  but  a  pious 
Craud  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool  conspiracy  of  many 
persons ;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might  depend  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  wise  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Of  the 
diocese  of  Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and 
loose  manners,  and  his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy.  He 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  to 
disclose  an  apparition  of  St  Andrew,  which  had  been  thilce 
reiterated  in  his  sleep  with  a  dreadful  menace,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  suppress  the  commands  of  Heaven.  '*  At  Antioch," 
said  the  aposde,  ^^  in  the  church  of  my  brother  St  Peter,  near 
the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer.  In  three  days  that  instru- 
ment of  eternal,  and  now  of  temporal,  salvation,  will  be 
manifested  to  his  disciples.  Search,  and  ye  shall  find :  bear 
it  aloft  in  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon  shall  penetrate  the 
souk  of  the  miscreants."  The  pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of 
Puy,  affected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  but  the 
revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Count  Raymond,  whom 
hb  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of  the  apostle,  had  chosen  for 
the  guardian  of  the  holy  lance.  The  experiment  was  re- 
solved; and  on  the  third  day  after  a  due  preparation  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  priest  of  Marseilles  introduced  twelve 
trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the  count  and  his  chap- 
lain ;  and  the  church  doors  were  barred  against  the  impetuous 
multitude.  The  ground  was  opened  in  the  appointed  place ; 
but  the  workmen,  who  relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  feet  without  discovering  the  object  of  their  search. 
In  the  evening,  when  Count  Raymond  had  withdrawn  to  his 
post,  and  the  weary  assistants  began  to  murmur,  Bartholemy, 
m  his  shirt,  and  without  his  shoes,  boldly  descended  into  the 
pit ;  the  darkness  of  the  hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him 
to  secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  a  Saracen  lance ;  and  the 
first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of  the  steel  was  saluted  with  a 
devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance  was  drawn  from  its  recess, 
wrapped  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold,  and  exposed  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  crusaders ;  their  anxious  suspense  burst  forth  in  a 
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general  shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding  troopa 
were  again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  valor.  What- 
ever had  been  the  arts,  and  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  chiefs,  they  skilfully  improved  Qiis  fortunate  revolu- 
tion by  every  aid  that  discipline  and  devotion  could  afiford. 
The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters  with  an  injunc- 
don  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  approaching 
conflict,  freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance  on  themselves 
und  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the  dawn  of  day  the 
signal  of  victory.  On  the  festival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
the  gates  of  Antioch  were  thrown  open:  a  martial  psalm, 
^  Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his  enemi^  be  scattered  1"  was 
chanted  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  monks ;  the  battle 
array  was  marshalled  in  twelve  divisions,  in  honor  of  the 
twelve  apostles ;  and  the  holy  lance,  in  the  absence  of 
Raymond,  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  The 
influence  of  his  relic  or  trophy,  was  felt  by  the  servants,  and 
perhaps  by  the  enemies,-*t)f  Christ  ;•"  and  its  potent  energy 
was  neigatened  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem,  or  a  rumor,  of  a 
miraculous  complexiob.  Three  knights,  in  white  garments 
and  resplendeni  arms,  either  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue,  from 
the  hills :  the  voice  of  Adhemar,  the  pope's  legate,  pro- 
claimed them  as  the  martyrs  St  George,  St  Theodore,  and 
St  Maurice  :  the  tumult  of  battle  allowed  no  time  for  doubt 
or  scrutiny ;  and  the  welcome  apparition  dazzled  the  eyes  or 
the  imagination  of  a  fistnatic  army.*  In  the  season  of  dan- 
ger and  triumph,  the  revelation  of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles 
was  unanimously  asserted ;  but  as  soon .  as  the  temporary 
service  yas  acobmplished,  the  personal  dignity  and  liben^l 
arms  which  the.  count  of  Tholouse  derived  from  the  custody 
of  the  holy  lance,  provoked  the*  envy,  and  awakened  the 
re^on,  of  his  rivals.  A  Norman  clerk  presumed  to  sift,  with 
a  philosophic  spirit,  the  truth  of  the  legend,  the  circumstances 
of  the  discovery,  and  the  character  of  the  prophet ;  and  the 
pious  Bohemond  ascribed  their  deUverance  to  the  merits  and 

"  The  Mahometan  Aboulmahasen  (apud  De  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  it 
p.  96)  is  more  correct  in  his  account  of  the  holy  lance  than  the  Chris- 
tians, Anna  Comnena  and  Abulphara^us :  the  Greek  princess  con- 
founds it  with  the  nail  of  the  cross,  (1.  zi.  p.  826 ;)  the  Jacobite  primate^ 
with  St  Peter's  stafi^  p.  242.)  ^ 

*  The  real  caase  of  this  victory  appears  to  have  been  the  feud  in  KerlMgm*ii 
rmy     Wilken,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.— M. 
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intercession  of  Christ  alone.  For  a  while,  the  Provincials 
defended  their  national  palladium  with  clamors  and  arms; 
and  new  visions  condemned  to  death  and  hell  the  profane 
sceptics  who  presumed  to  scrutinize  the  truth  and  merit  of 
the  discovery.  The  prevalence  of  incredulity  compelled 
the  author  to  submit  his  life  and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  A  pile  of  dry  fagots,  four  feet  high  and  fourteen  long, 
was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp ;  the  flames  burnt 
fiercely  to  the  elevation  of  thirty  cubits ;  and  a  narrow  path 
of  twelve  inches,  was  left  for  the  perilous  tcial.  The  unfor- 
tunate priest  of  Marseilles  traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity 
and  speed ;  but  the  thighs  and  belly  were  scorched  by  the 
intense  heat ;  he  expired  the  next  day  ;*  and  the  logic  of 
believing  minds  will  pay  some  regard  to  his  dying  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  and  truth.  Some  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Provincials  to  substitute  a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in 
the  place  of  the  holy  lance,  which  soon  vanished  in  contempt 
and  oblivion."''  Yet  the  revelation  of  Antioch  is  gravely  as- 
serted by  succeeding  historians  :  and  such  is  the  progress  of 
credulity,  that  miracles  most  doubtful  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
moment,  will  be  received  with  implicit  futh  at  a  convenient 
distance  of  time  and  space. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  delayed  their 
invasion  till  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire."^  Under  the 
manly  government  of  the  three  first  sultans,  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  were  united  in  peace  and  justice  ;  and  the  innumerable 
armies  which  they  led  in  person  were  equal  in  courage^  and 
superior  in  discipline,  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  But  at 
the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of  Malek  Shaw  wa? 
disputed  by  his  four  sons ;  their  private  ambition  was  insen- 

^^^  The  two  antagonists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowleiige 
and  the  strongest  convictioD  of  the  mir<icle,  and  of  the  fraud,  are  Bay- 
mond  des  A^es,  and  Badulphus  Cadomensis,  the  one  attached  to  the 
count  of  ThoTouse,  the  other  to. the  Korman  prince.  Fuldierias  Cnr- 
notensis  presumes  to  say,  Audite  fraudem  et  non  fraudem  {  and  after- 
ward^ Inyenit  lanceam,  faUaciter  oocultatam  forsitan.  The  rest  of  the 
herd  are  loud  and  strenuous. 

^^^  See  M.  De  Guignes,  tom.  il  p.  ii.  p.  228,  &c ;  and  the  articles  of 
Barkidroky  Moliammed,  Sangiar,  m  D*Herbelot. 


*  Tlie  twelfth  day  after.  He  v^  much  ii^jared,  and  bis  flesh  torn  oA, 
from  the  ardor  of  pioas  congratolation  with  which  he  was  assailed .  by  thoM 
who  witnessed  his  escape,  unhurt,  as  it  was  first  supposed.  WiAen«  ml  I 
p.  903— M. 
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Bible  of  the  pullic  danger ;  and,  in  the  yidasitudes  of  their 
fortune,  the  royal  vasstSs  were  ignorant,  or  regardless,  of  the 
true  object  of  their  allegiance.  The  twenty-eight  emirs  who 
marched  with  the  standard  or  Kerboga  were  his  rivals  or 
enemies :  their  hasty  levies  were  drawn  from  the  towns  and 
tents  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  and  the  Turkish  veterans 
were  employed  or  consumed  in  the  civil  wars  beyond  the 
rigris.  The  caliph  of  Egypt  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
weakness  and  discord  to  recover  hb  ancient  possessions ;  and 
his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  expelled 
the  children  of  Ortok,  and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Fatimites.^**'  They  heard 
with  astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of  Christians  that  had 
passed  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges  and 
battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  adversaries 
of  their  sect  and  monarcny.  But  the  same  Christians  were 
the  enemies  of  the  prophet ;  and  from  the  overthrow  of  Nice 
and  Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  grad- 
ually understood,  would  urge  them  forwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  of  Uie  Nile.  An  intercourse  of  epis- 
tles and  embassies,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of 
war,  was  maintained  between  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the 
camp  of  the  Latins ;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  enthusiasm.  The  ministers  of  Egypt  de- 
clared in  a  haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder,  tone,  that  their 
sovereign,  the  true  and  lawful  commander  of  the  faithful, 
had'  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims,  if  they  would  divide  their  numbers,  and  lay  aside 
their  arms,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception  at  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  their  lost  condition,  the 
caliph  Mostali  despised  their  arms  and  imprisoned  their  depu- 
ties :  the  conquest  and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to 
solidt  those  formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses  and 
silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  in  his 
estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was  assigned 
to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey.  In  either  fortune, 
the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform :  they  dis- 

"'  The  emir,  or  sultan,  Aphdal,  recoyered  Jerusalem  and  Ty^f 
IL  n.  489,  (Renandot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alezandrin.  p.  478.  De  Qui^- 
lies,  torn.  I  p.  249,  from  Abulfeda  and  Ben  Schounah.)  Jerusalem 
ante  adventum  vestrum  recuperavimus,  Turcos  ejecimus,  say  th» 
Fatimite  ambassadors 
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(laiuetl  to  inquire  int6  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet;  whatsoever  was  his  name  or  nation; 
the  usurper  of  Jerusalem  was  their  enemy ;  and  instead  of 
prescribing  the  mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgrimage,  it  was 
only  by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  province,  their 
sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their  alliance,  or  deprecate 
their  impending  and  irresistible  attack.'** 

Yet  this  attack,  when  they  were  within  tbi)  view  and  reach 
of  their  glorious  prize,  was  suspended  above  ten  months  after 
the  defeat  of  Kerboga.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  crusaders 
were  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  instead  of  march- 
ing to  improve  the  consternation,  Uiey  hastily  dispersed  to 
enjoy  the  luxury,  of  Syria.  The  causes  of  this  strange  delay 
may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subordination.  In 
the  painful  and  various  service  of  Antioch,  the  cavalry  was 
annihilated ;  many  thousands  of  every  rank  had  been  lost  by 
famine,  sickness,  and  desertion:  the  same  abuse  of  plenty 
had  been  productive  of  a  third  famine ;  and  the  alternative 
of  intemperance  and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence, 
which  swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pilgrims.  Few 
were  able  to  command,  and  none  were  willing  to  obey ;  the 
domestic  feuds,  which  had  been  stifled  by  common  fear,  were 
again  renewed  in  acts,  or  at  least  in  sentiments,  of  hodti^ 
ity ;  the  fortune  of  Baldwin  and  Bohemond  excited  the  env;^ 
of  their  companions ;  the  bravest  knights  were  enlisted  for  thd 
defence  of  their  new  principalities ;  and  Count  Raymond  ex- 
hausted his  troops  and  treasures  in  an  idle  expedition  into  the 
heart  of  Syria.*'  The  vrinter  was  consumed  in  discord  and 
disorder ;  a  sense  of  honor  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the 
spring ;  and  the  private  soldiers,  less  susceptible  of  ambition 
and  jealousy,  awakened  with  angry  clamors  the  indolence  of 
their  chiefs.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  relics  of  this  mighty 
host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Laodicea :  about  forty  thou« 
sand  Latins,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  horse. 


^^'  See  the  transactions  between  the  caliph  of  Egypt  and  the  era- 
tadcrs  in  William  of  Tyre  (L  iv.  c.  24,  1  vi.  c  19)  and  Albert 
Aquensis,  (L  iil  c  69,^  who  are  more  sensible  of  their  importanoe  than 
the  contemporary  writers. 


*  This  is  not  qaite  correct :  he  took  Marra  on  his  road.    His  excnrsioiia 
nere  partly  to  olMtain  provisions  for  the  army  and  fodder  for  the  ~ 
Wilken,  vol  i.  p.  S2G.— M. 
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and  twenty  thousand  foot,  were  capable  of  immediate  service. 
Their  easy  march  was  continued  between  Mount  Libanus  and 
the  sea-shore:  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  the 
coasting  traders  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  and  they  drew  large 
contributions  from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre, 
and  Csesarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage,  and  promised  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jerusalem.  From  Csesarea  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  midland  country ;  their  clerks  recognized  the 
sacred  geography  of  Lydda,  Ramla,  Emmaus,  and  Bethlem,* 
and  as  soon  as  they  descried  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders  for- 
got their  toils  an4  claimed  their  reward.'*^ 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the  number 
and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that  Babylon  and  Borne 
could  prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  craggy 
ground  that  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and 
the  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  acces- 
sible plain.^**  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the  age 
of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and 
worship,  were  forever  banished ;  but  nature  is  less  changeable 
than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  soft- 
ened and  somewhat  removed,  was  still  strong  against  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege, 
and  a  three  years'  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been 
taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects 
of  a  place,  which  religion  as  well  as  honor  forbade  them  to 
resign.  Aladin,  or  Iftikhar,  the  caliph's  lieutenant,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  defence :  his  policy  strove  to  restrain  the 
native  Christians  by  the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of 
the  holy  sepulchre ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 

io«  The  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  ia  traced,  and 
most  accurately  traced,  in  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jeru- 
ftalem,  (p.  11 — 67;)  un  des  meilleurs  mor^eaux,  sans  oontredit  qu'on 
ait  dans  ce  genre,  (lyAnville,  M^moire  sur  Jerusalem,  p.  27.) 

'**  See  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus,  (Hist  v.  11, 12,  18,) 
who  supposes  that  the  Jewish  lawgivers  had  provided  for  a  perpetual 
state  or  nostility  against  the  rest  of  mankindf 


**  Scarcely  of  Bethlehem,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem. — M. 

t  This  is  an  exaggerated  inference  from  the  words  of  Tacitus,  who 
speaks  of  ibo founders  of  the  city,  not  the  lawgwen.  Prssviderant  ccmdi- 
tores,  ex  diversitate  momm,  orehra  bella ;  ibde  cuncta  qnamvis  adTersui 
longum  ohsidium. — M. 
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of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  !EQs  garrison  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Arabians ;  and  if  he 
could  muster  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  besi^ed  were  more  numerous  than  the 
besieging  army."*  Had  the  diminished  strength  and  numbere 
of  the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference 
of  four  thousand  yards,  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
half,"^)  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they  have  descended 
nto  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  and  torrent  of  Cedron,"'  or 
approach  the  precipices  of  the  south  and  east,  from  whence 
they  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  ?  ^Their  si^e  waf. 
more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary :  to  the  left,  as  far  as  St 
Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tan^^ 
and  the  two  Roberts ;  and  Count  Raymond  established  his 
quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was 
no  longer  included  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fimatic 
hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of 
scaling  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal  force, 
they  burst  the  first  barrier ;  but  they  were  driven  back  with 
shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp :  the  influence  of  vision  and 
prophecy  was  deadened  by  the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those 

"*  The  lively  scepticism  of  Yoltaire  is  balanced  with  flense  and 
erudition  by  the  French  author  of  the-Esprit  des  Croisades,  (torn.  iv.  ^ 
886 — 888,)  who  observes,  that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  200,000 ;  that  in  the  siege  of 
Titus,  Josepfaus  collects  1,800,000  Jews;  tiiat  they  are  stat^  bf 
Tacitus  himself  at  600,000 ;  and  that  the  largest  defidcatioo,  that  his 
aecepimus  can.  justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than  the 
Roman  army. 

'"^  Maundrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  cir- 
cuit of  4680  paces,  or  4167  English  yards,  (p.  109,  110 1)  from  an 
authentic  plan,  D'Anville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1960 
French  ioises,  (p.  23 — ^29,)  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract  For  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  see  Reland,  (Palestina,*  torn.  iL  p.  882— 
860.) 

^"^  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  in 
summer,  and  of  the  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe,  (Reland,  torn,  i- 
p.  294,  800.)  Both  strangers  and  natives  complain  of  the  want  of 
water,  which,  in  time  of  war,  was  studiously  aggravated.  Within  the 
city,  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  fountain,  an  aqueduct  and  dstems 
for  rain  water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Teko« 
or  Etham,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Bohadin,  (in  Yit  Salndin 
p,  288.) 
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pious  stratagems ;  and  time  and  labor  were  found  t(  be  the 
only  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed 
fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity 
and  anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  disorderly 
appetite  of  the  Franks ;  but  the  stony  soil  of  Jerusalem  is 
almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty  springs  and  hasty  tor- 
rents were  dry  in  the  summer  season ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of 
the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply 
of  cisterns  and  aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is 
equally  destitute  of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building ; 
but  some  large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the  cru- 
saders :  a  wood^ear  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of  Tasso,"' 
was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was  transported  to  the 
camp  by  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  Tancred ;  and  the  engines 
were  framed  by  some  Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately 
landed  in  the  harbor  of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were 
constructed  at  the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards  with 
devout  labor,  not  to  the  most  accessible,  but  to  the  most  neg- 
lected, parts  of  the  fortification.  Raymond's  Tower  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  but  bis  colleague 
was  more  vigilant  and  successful  ;*  the  enemies  were  driven 
by  his  archers  from  the  rampart;  the  draw-bridge  was  let 
down ;  and  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was  followed  on  every  side 
by  the  emulation  of  valor ;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued 
from  the  Mahometan  yoke»  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  great 
mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and  silver^ 
rewarded  the  diligence,  and  displayed  the  generosity,  of  Tan- 
cred. A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  by  his  mistaken  vota- 
ries to  the  God  of  the  Christians :  resistance  might  provoke 


'^  Gierusalomme  Liberata,  cauto  xiil  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  ob- 
serve how  Tasso  has  copied  and  embellished  the  minutest  details  of  the 
liege. 

*  This  does  not  appear  hy  Wilken's  account,  (p.  S94.)  Tbey  fought  ii 
fain  the  whole  of  the  Thursday. — M. 
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but  neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their  implacable  rage :  thej 
indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promiscuous  massacre';^" 
and  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  {m>daoed  an  epidemical 
disease.  After  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their 
synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives, 
whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of  these 
savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  senti- 
ments of  compassion;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish 
lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe-conduct 
to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel."'  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now 
free ;  and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts^nd  in  an  hum- 
ble posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud 
anthems  of  the  clergy ;  kissed  the  stone  which  had  covered 
the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and 
pNenitenee  -the  monument  of  their  redemption.  This  union  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  tender  passions  has  been  variously  con- 
sidered by  two  philosophers ;  by  the  one,"'  as  easy  and  natu- 
ral ;  by  the  other,"*  as  absurd  and  incredible.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  rigorously  applied  to  the  same  persons  and  the  same  hour ; 
the  example  of  the  virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of 
his  companions ;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they  purified 
their  minds;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the  most  ardent  in 
slaughter  and  rapine  were  the  foremost  in  the  procession  to  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event,  which  Pope  Urban 
did  not  live  to  hear,  the  Latin  cbiefe  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine. 
Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of  Ohartres,  had  retired  with 
some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove  to  regain  by  a 
second  crusade  and  an  honorable  death.     Baldwin  was  estab- 

"*  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see 
ElE2Adii,  ^Hist  Saracen,  p.  363,)  Abolpharagios,  (Dynast  p.  343,)  and 
M.  De  Guignes,  torn,  ii  p.  il  p.  99,  from  Aboulmahasen. 

"'  The  old  tower  Pscphina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  named 
Gastellum  Pisannm,  from  the  patriarch  Daim^rt  It  is  still  the  cita- 
del, the  residence  of  the  Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  Judea,  and  Arabia,  (D'Anville,  p.  19 — 23.)  It  was  liki^* 
wise  called  the  Tower  of  David,  wpydi  waniuyeBiaraTdi, 

"*  Hnme,  in  his  History  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  811,  312,  octavo 
sditioa 

^"  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sor  THistoire  G^nSrale,  tom.  it  c.  64,  p.  84& 
I4€ 
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Kshed  at  Edessa,  and  Bohemond  at  Antioch ;  and  two  Rob- 
erto, the  duke  of  Normandy  "*  and  the  count  of  Flanders, 
preferred  their  fair  inheritance  in  the  West  to  a  doubtful 
competition  or  a  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and  ambition 
of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own  followers,  and  the 
free,  the  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  proclaimed 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as 
full  of  danger  as  of  glory ;  but  in  a  city  where  his  Savior  had 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and  the  K>under  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest  title  of 
Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  government 
of  a  single  year,"*  too  short  for  the  public  happiness,  was 
interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a  summons  to  the  field,  by 
the  approach  of  the  vizier  or  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who  was  impatient  to  avenge,  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem.  His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Asca- 
Ion  sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and.  sig- 
nalized the  valor  of  the  Frendi  princes  who  in  this  action 
bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars.  Some  glory  might  be 
derived  from  the  prodigious  inequality  or  numbers,  though  I 
shall  not  count  the  myriads  of  horse  and  foof  *  on  the  side 
of  the  Fatimites ;  but,  except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or 
Blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails  or  scourges  of  iron,  the 
Barbarians  of  the  South  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded  a 
pleasing  comparison  between  the  active  valor  of  the  Turks 
and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the  natives  of  Egypt.  After 
suspending  before  the  holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard 
of  the  sultan,  the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced 
his  departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only  with  the  gal- 
lant Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.      His  sovereignty  was 

^^*  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Provincials 
to  Baymoad  of  Tholouse,  the  glory  of  refasiDg  the  crown  '^  but  the 
honest  voice  of  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  amlytion 
and  revenge  (Villehardouin,  No.  186)  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  H« 
died  at  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

^'*  See  the  election,  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  <&c,  in  William  of  Tyre^ 
L  ix.  s.  1 — 12,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  nrsi 
cr^aJe.  

30,000  Franks,  300,000  Massohnen,  according  to  WHken,  (toL  iL  p.  tj 
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Boon  attacked  by  a  new  enemy,  the  onl}  one  against  whom 
Godfrey  was  a  coward.  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  ex 
celled  both  in  council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in  th« 
last  plague,  at  Antioch  :  the  remaining  ecclesiastics  preserved 
only  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  character ;  and  their  sedi- 
tious  clamors  had  required  that  the  choice  of  a  bishop  should 
precede  that  of  a  king.  The  revenue  and  jurisdiction  of  th# 
lawful  patriarch  were  usurped  by  the  Latin  clergy :  the  ex- 
clusion of  the.  Greeks  and  Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproach 
of  heresy  or  schism;"*  and,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  their 
delivexers,  the  Oriental  Christians  regretted  the  tolerating 
government  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Daimbert,  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  had  lanii;  been  triuned  in  the  secret  policy  of  Rome : 
he  brought  a  fleet  pt'  his  countrymen  to  the  succor  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  was  instf^Ued,  without  a  competitor,  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  head  of  the  church.*  The  new  patri- 
arch"^ immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  yictonous  pilgrims ;  ana 
both  Godfrey  and  Bohemond  submitted  to  receive  at  hb 
hands  the  investiture  of  their  feudal  possessions.  Nor  was 
this  sufficient ;  Daimbert  claimed  the  immediate  property  of 
Jerusalem  and  J&A ;  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous  re^ual, 
the  hero  negotiated  with  the  priest ;  a  quarter  of  either  city 
was  ceded  to  the  church ;  and  the  modest  bishop  was  satisfied 
with  an  eventual  reversion  of  the  rest,  on  the  death  of  God- 
frey without  children,  or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new 
seat  at  Cairo  or  Damascus. 

Without  this  indulgence,  the  conqueror  would  have  almost 
been  stripped  of  his  infant  kingdom,  which  consisted  only  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jafi^  with  about  twenty  villages  and  towns  of 
the  adjacent  country."'  Within  this  narrow  verge,  the  Ma 
hometans  were  still  lodged  in  some  impregnable  castles :  and 

"•  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  479. 

"^  See  the  claims  of  the  patriarch  £>aimbert,  in  WiUiam  of  Tyre 
p.  ix.  c,  15 — 18,  X.  4,  T,  9,)  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candor  thi 
independence  of  the  conquerors  and  kings  of  Jerusalem. 

"*  Willerm.  Tyr.  L  x.  19.  The  Historia  Hierosolimitana  of  Jacobui 
a  Yitriaco  (Lie  21 — ^50)  and  the  Secreta  Fidelium  Cruds  of  Marinut 
Sanutus  (L  iii.  p.  1)  describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Latii 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Amtdf  was  Grei.  chosen,  hat  illegitimately,  and  degraded.  Ha  wa 
flfver  after  the  secret  enemy  of  Paimhert  or  Bagobert  W  ilken,  toL  L  • 
306,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.-^M 
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the  busbandmaD,  the  trader,  and  the  pilgrim,  were  exposed 
to  daily  and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
himself,  and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with  more  ease 
and  safety ;  and  at  length  they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the 
ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel."*  After  the  reduction 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Asca- 
ion,"*  which  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway,"'  the 
range  of  sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
was  possessed  by  the  Christian  pilgrims.  If  the  prince  of 
Antioch  disclaimed  his  supremacy,  the  counts  of  Edessa  and 
Tripoli  owned  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem : 
the  Latins  reigned- beyond  the  Euphrates;  and  the  four  cities 
of  Hems,  Hamah,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  were  the  only 
relics  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in  Syria."'  The  laws  and 
language,  the  manners  and  titles,  of  the  French  nation  and 
Latin  cliurch,  were  introduced  into  these  transmarine  colo- 

"*  An  actual  muster,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja 
min,  gave  David  an  army  of  1,800,000  or  1,57|,000  fighting  men; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  women,  diildren,  and  daves,  may  imply  a 
population  of  thirteen  millions,  in  a  country  sixty  leagues  m  length, 
and  thirty  broad.  The  honest  and  rational  Le  Glerc  (Comment  on 
2d  Samuel  xnv,  and  1st  Chronicles,  zxi.)  lestuat  angusto  in  limite, 
and  mutters  his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript ;  a  dangerous  suspi 
cion  I  *  .  ^ 

""  These  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great 
history  of  William  of  Tyre,  from  the  ixth  to  the  xviiith  book,  and  more 
briefly  told  by  Bemardus  Thesaurarius,  (de  Acquisitione  Terras 
SanctsB,  c  89 — 9d,  p.  782 — 740.)  Some  domestic  facts  are  celebrated 
in  the  Chronidas  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  vith,  ixth,  and 
ziith  tomes  of  Muratorl 

"^  Quidam  populus  de  insulis  occidentis  egressus,  et  mazime  de  eft 
parte  qu»  Norvegia  dicitur.  WiUiam  of  Tyre  (1  xL  c.  14,  p.  804) 
marks  their  coivse  per  Britannicum  Mare  et  Calpen  to  the  siege  of 
Hidon. 

^''  Beoelaihir,  apud  Be  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  il  part  il  p. 
150.  X  61,  A.  J).  1127.    He  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 


*  David  determined  to  take  a  oencas  of  his  vast  dominions,  whidi  ex- 
tended from  Lebanon  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  nnmbers  (in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  5)  differs 
bat  the  lowest  gives  800,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  Israel,  500,000  in  Jndah. 
Hist  of  Jews,  vol.  i  p.  248.  Gibbon  hu  taken  the  highest  census  in  bit 
Mtimate  of  the  popnlatbn,  and  confined  the  dominions  of  David  to  ei» 
Jerdandic  Palestine. — M. 
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Dies.  According  to  the  feudal  jurispradence,  the 
states  and  subonliiiaie  baronies  desoended  in  the  line  of  male 
and  female  succession:^*'  but  the  children  of  the  first  con- 
querors/'* a  motlej  and  d^enerate  race,  were  dissolved  bj 
Uie  luxury  of  the  climate ;  the  arrival  of  new  crusaders  from 
Europe  was  a  doubtful  hope  and  a  casual  event  The  ser- 
vice of  the  feudal  tenures"*  was  performed  by  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  two  hun- 
dred more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  of  Tripoli ;  and 
each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  four  squires  or 
archers  on  horseback.^**  Five  thousand  and  seventy  wr- 
geants,  most  probably  footrsoldiers,  wetB  supplied  by  the 
churches  and  cities ;  and  the  whole  legal  militia  of  the  king- 
dom could  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men,  a  slender-  defence 
against  the  surrounding  myriads  of  Saracens  and  Turks.'" 
But  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Jerusalem  was  founded  on  the 
knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John,"*  and  of  the  temple  of 


***  Sannt  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  mischiefs  of  female  sacces- 
Bion,  in  a  land  hostibus  circamdata»  ubi  concta  virilia  et  virtaosa  esse 
deberent  Tet,  at  the  summons,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  her 
feudal  lord,  a  noble  damsel  was  obliged  to  choose  a  husband  and 
champion,  (Assises  tie  Jerusalem,  c.  242,  &c)  See  in  M.  De  Guignes 
(tom.  L  p.  441—471)  the  accurate  and  useful-tables  of  these  dynasties, 
which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  lAanaaes  tTOuiremer, 

*'*  They  were  called  by  derision  Pomlairu,  Pallani,  and  their  name 
is  never  pronounced  without  contempt,  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  v. 
p.  685 ;  and  Observations  sur  Joinville,  p.  84,  85 ;  Jacob,  a  Yitriaoo 
Hist.  HierosoL  i  c.  67,  72;  and  Sanu^  L  iil  p.  viiL  a  2,  p.  182.) 
niustrium  virorum,  qui  ad  Terras  Sancts  ....  liberationem  in  ipsi 
manserunt,  degeneres  filii  ....  in  delidis  enutriti,  molles  et  ence 
minati,  <fec. 

"*  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
(c.  824,  326 — ^381.)  Sanut  (L  iil  p.  viii.  c.  1,  p.  174)  reckons  only  518 
knis^hts,  and  5775  followers. 

"'  llie  sum  total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three 
great  baronies  at  100  knights  each ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assises,  which 
extends  the  number  to  6(K),  can  only  be  justified  by  this  supposition. 

''^  Yet  on  great  emergencies  (says  Sanut)  the  borons  brought  a 
voluntary  aid ;  decentem  comitivam  militum  juxta  statum  suum. 

"'  William  of  Tyre  (L  xviil  c.  8,  4,  5)  relates  the  ignoble  oriffin  and 
early  insolence  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble 
patron,  St  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august  character  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  (see  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  Pagi,  Critica,  A.  D 
1099,  No.  14 — 18.)  They  assumed  the  profession  of  arms  about  the 
year  1120;  the  Hospital  was  mater;  the  Temple  JUia;  the  Teutonie 
Older  was  founded  A.  D.  1190,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  (Moeheiia  InstitQi 
PL  889,  890.) 
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Solomon  ;***  on  the  strange  association  of  a  monastic  and 
military  life,  which  fiinaticism  might  suggest,  but  which  policy 
must  approve.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  aspired  to 
wear  the  cross,  and  to  profess  the  vows,  of  these  respectable 
orders;  their  spirit  and  discipline  were  immortal;  and  the 
speedy  donation  of  twenty-^ight  thousand  fiirms,  or  manors,'** 
enabled  them  to  support  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infimtiy 
for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  austerity  of  the  convent  soon 
evaporated  in  the  exercise  of  arms ;  the  world  was  scandalized 
by  the  pride,  avarice,  and  corruption  of  these  Christian  soldiers; 
their  claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  church  and  state ;  and  the  public  peace  was  en- 
dangered by  their  jealous  emulation.  But  in  their  most  disso- 
lute period,  the  knights  of  their  hospital  and  temple  main- 
tained their  fearless  and  £Einatic  character :  they  neglected  to 
live,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ ; 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  parent  and  oflspring  of  the  cru- 
sades, has  been  transplanted  by  this  institution  from  the  holy 
sepulchre  to  the  Isle  of  Malta.*" 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  pervades  the  feudal  institu- 
tions, was  felt  in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volunteers  of  the 
cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  Uie  most  deserving  of  his 
peers.  Amidst  the  slaves  of  Asia,  unconscious  of  the  lesson 
or  example,  a  model  of  political  liberty  was  introduced ;  and 
the  laws  of  the  French  kingdom  are  derived  from  the  purest 
source  of  equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the  first  and 
indispensable  condition  is  the  assent  of  those  whose  obedience 
they  require,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  No 
sooner  had  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of  supreme 
magistrate,  than  he  solicited  the  public  and  private  advice  of 
the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the  best  skilled  in  the  statutes 

"*  See  St  Bernard  de  Laude  IfovsB  MilitisB  Templi,  oomposed  A.  IX 
1182 — 1136,  in  Opp.  torn,  l  p.  il  ]>.  547 — 663,  edit  MabilloD,  Venet 
1760.    Sadi  an  enoomiam,  wmch  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead  Tem 
plars,  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 

"*  Matthew  Paris,  Hist  Major,  p.  644.  He  assigns  to  the  Hospital- 
lers 19,000,  to  the  Templars  9,000  maneriOy  a  word  of  much  higher 
import  (as  Ducange  has  rightlv  observed)  in  the  English  than  in  the 
French  idiom.    Manor  is  a  lordship,  manoir  a  dwellii^. 

'*^  In  the  three  first  books  of  the  Histoire  de  Chev^iers  de  Maltlie 
par  rAbb6  de  Vertot,  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  lair,  and 
sometimes  flattering,  picture  of  the  order,  while  it  was  employed  Ibf 
llie  defence  of  Palestine.  The  subsequent  books  pursue  their  emigni 
tMn  to  Rhodes  and  Malta. 
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and  customs  of  Europe.  From  these  materials,  with  the 
counsel  and  approbation  of  the  patariarch  and  barons,  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  Godfrey  composed  the  Assise  of  Jerusa- 
lem,^" a  precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The 
new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  king,  the  patriarch,  and 
the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was  deposited  in  the  holy  sepulchre, 
enriched  with  the  improvements  of  succeeding  times,  and 
respectfully  consulted  as  often  as  any  doubtful  question  arose 
in  the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  kingdom  and  city  all 
was  lost :"'  the  fragments  of  the  written  law  were  preserved 
by  jealous  tradition  "^  and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century:  the  code  was  restored  by  the  pen  of 
John  d'Ibelin,  count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  principal  feudato- 
ries ;"'  and  the  final  revision  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom of  Cyprus."* 
The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  constitution  were  maintained 


*"  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  Frendi,  were  printed  with 
Beaumanoir's  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis,  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1690,  in 
folio,)  and  illustrated  by  Gaspard  Thaumas  de  la  Thaumassiere,  with 
a  comment  and  glossary.  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  in 
1584,  at  Yenioe,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cvprus.* 

"'  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  fut  perdil,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of 
the  Assise,  (c.  281.)  Yet  Jerusalem  capitulate  with  Saladin ;  the 
queen  and  the  principal  Christians  departed  in  peace ;  and  a  code  so 
precious  and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  conquer- 
ors. I  have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this  original  copy  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and  autnenti- 
cate  the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French  in  Palestina 

"^  A  noble  lawyer,  Raoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  King 
Amauri,  (A.  D.  1195 — 1205,)  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to 
writing,  and  frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qu'il  savoit  ne  feroit-il  ja  nul 
boriois  son  pareill,  ne  null  sage  homme  lettr6,  (c.  281.) 

"*  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d'Ibelin,  was  count  of  Jaffii  and 
Ascalon,  lord  of  Baruth  (Berytus)  and  Rames,  and  died  A.  D.  1266, 
(Sanut,  L  iil  p.  ii.  c.  5,  8.)  The  family  of  Ibelin,  which  descended  from 
a  younger  brother  of  a  count  of  Chartres  in  France,  long  flourished  in 
Palestine  and  Cyprus,  (see  the  Lignages  de  de^a  Mer,  or  d'Outremer, 
c.  6,  at  the  end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an  original  book,  which 
-ecords  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers.) 

'*  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island :  the 
work  was  finished  the  8d  of  November,  1869,  sealed  with  four  seals, 
tnd  deposited  In  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia,  (see  the  prefruse  to  tbt 

•  See  Wilken,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  &c.— M. 
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by  two  tribunals  of  unequal  dignity,  wbich  were  instituted  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper  court,  the  court  of  the 
barons.  Of  these  the  four  most  conspicuous  were  the  prince 
of  Galilee,  the  lord  of  Sidon  and  Osesarea,  and  the  counts  of 
Jaffa  and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the  constable  and  ma^• 
shal/*^  were  in  a  special  manner  the  compeers  and  judges 
of  each  other.  But  all  the  nobles,  who  held  their  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  crown,  were  entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the 
king's  court ;  and  each  baron  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction 
in  the  subordinate  assemblies  of  his  own  feudatories.  The 
connection  of  lord  and  vassal  was  honorable  and  voluntary : 
reverence  was  due  to  the  benefactor,  protection  to  the  de- 
pendant ;  but  they  mutually  pledged  their  faith  to  each  othei ; 
and  the  obligation  on  either  side  might  be  suspended  by  neg- 
lect or  dissolved  by  injury.  The  cognizance  of  marriages 
and  testaments  was  blended  with  religion,  and  usurped  by  Uie 
clergy :  but  the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  the  nobles,  the 
inheritance  and  tenure  of  their  fiefe,  formed  the  proper  occu- 
pation of  the  supreme  court  Each  member  was  the  judge 
and  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was  his 
duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword  the  lawful  claims  of 
the  lord ;  but  if  an  unjust  superior  presumed  to  violate  the 
freedom  or  property  of  a  vassal,  the  confederate  peers  stood 
forth  to  maintain  his  quarrel  by  word  and  deed.  They  boldly 
affirmed  his  innocence  and  his  wrongs ;  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  his  Hberty  or  his  lands ;  suspended,  after  a  fruitless 
demand,  their  own  service ;  rescued  their  brother  from  prison ; 
and  employed  every  weapon  in  his  defence,  without  offering 
direct  violence  to  the  person  of  their  lord,  which  was  ever 
•acred  in  their  eyes."*  In  their  pleadings,  replies,  and  re- 
joinders, the  advocates  of  tlie  court  were  subtle  and  copious ; 


^*^  The  catitioas  John  Dlbelm  argues,  rather  than  afiu-ms,  that 
TVipoli  18  the  fourth  barony,  and  expresses  some  doubt  concerning  the 
right  or  pretension  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  (c.  828.) 

"*  Entre  seignor  et  homme  ne  n'a  que  la  foi ;  .  .  .  .  mais  tant  que 
rhomme  doit  a  son  seignor  reverence  en  toutes  choses,  (c.  206.)  Toua 
les  hommes  dudit  royaume  sont  par  ladite  Assise  tenus  les  uns  as 
autres  ....  et  en  celle  maniere  que  le  seignor  mette  main  ou  face 
mettre  au  cors  ou  au^6  d'ancun  ayaus  sans  esgard  et  sans  connols* 
sans  de  court,  que  tons  les  autres  doivent  venir  devant  le  seignor,  ^kc, 
(812.^  The  form  of  their  remonstrances  is  conceived  with  the  noblt 
«impiicity  of  freedom. 

VOL.  V. — Cc 
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Init  the  use  of  argument  and  evidence  was  often  superseded  by 
iudidal  combat ;  and  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  admits  in  many 
cases  this  barbarous  institution,  wluch  has  been  slowly  abolished 
by  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  established  in  all  criminal  cases 
which  affected  the  life,  or  limb,  or  honor,  of  any  person ;  and 
in  all  dvil  transactions,  of  or  above  the  value  of  one  mark  of 
silver.  It  appears  that  in  criminal  cases  the  combat  was  the 
privilege  of  the  accuser,  who,  except  in  a  charge  of  treason, 
avenged  his  personal  injury,  or  the  death  of  those  persons 
whom  he  had  a  right  to  represent;  but  wherever,  from  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  testimony  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  fad.  In  dvil 
cases,  the  combat  was  not  allowed  as  the  means  of  establish' 
ing  Ihe  daim  of  the  demandant;  but  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
duce witnesses  who  had,  or  assumed  to  have,  knowledge  of 
the  &ucL  The  combat  was  then  the  privilege  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  because  he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt  by  per- 
jury to  take  away  his  right  He  came  therefore  to  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  appellant  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  not 
then  as  a  mode  of  proof  that  the  combat  was  recdved,  nor  as 
making  negative  evidence,  (according  to  the  suppodtion  of 
Montesquieu;"*)  but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer  battie 
was  founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the  redress  of  an 
injury ;  and  the  jadidal  combat  was  fought  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  vrith  the  same  spirit,  as  a  private  dud.  Champions 
were  only  allowed  to  women,  and  to  men  maimed  or  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  The  consequence  of  a  defeat  was  death  to  the 
person  accused,  or  to  the  champion  or  witness,  as  well  as  to 
the  accuser  himself:  but  in  dvil  cases,  the  demandant  was 
punished  with  infamy  and  the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his  witr 
ness  and  champion  suffered  an  ign<»ninioQS  death.  In  many 
cases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  judge  to  award  or  to  refuse 
the  combat :  but  two  are  specified,  in  which  it  was  the  inev- 
itable result  of  the  challenge ;  if  a  fiuthful  vassal  gave  the  lie 
to  his  compeer,  who  unjustiy  daimed  any  portion  of  thdr 
lord's  demesnes ;  or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor  presumed  to  im- 
peach the  judgment  and  veradty  of  the  court.     He  might 


"*  See  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxriii.  In  the  forty  years  since  its  pub- 
lication, no  work  has  heea  more  read  and  critidzed;  and  the  apirii 
1^  inquiry  which  it  has  ezdted  is  not  the  least  of  oar  obligatiooa  im 
tbe  author. 
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fanpeacli  them,  but  the  terms  werd  severe  and  perilous :  in 
the  same  day  he  successivelj  fought  ajl  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  even  those  who  had  been  absent;  a  single  defeat 
was  followed  by  death  and  infamy;  and  where  none  could 
hope  for  victory,  it  is  highly  probable  that  none  would  adven- 
ture the  trial.  In  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtlety 
of  the  count  of  Jaffa  is  more  laudably  employed  to  elude,  than 
to  facilitate,  the  judicial  combat^  which  he  derives  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  honor  rather  than  of  superstition.^*' 

Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised  the  plebeians  from 
the  yoke  of  feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corpo- 
rations is  one  of  the  most  powerful ;  and  if  those  of  Palestine 
are  coeval  with  the  €i8t  crusade,  they  may  be  ranked  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  worid.  Many  of  the  pilgrims 
had  escaped  from  their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt  their 
stay  by  the  assurance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 
It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  that  after 
instituting,  for  his  knights  and  barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in 
which  he  presided  himself,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  established  a 
second  tribunal,  in  which  his  person  was  represented  by  his 
viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  tiiis  inferior  court  extended  over 
the  burgesses  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  composed  of  a  select 
number  of  the  most  discreet  and  worthy  citizens,  who  were 
sworn  to  judge,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  actions  and  for* 
tunes  of  their  equals.^*'  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
new  cities,  the  example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated  by  the 
kings  and  their  great  vassals ;  and  above  thirty  similar  corpo- 
rations were  founded  before  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  An- 
-other  class  of  subjects,  the  Syrians,'**  or  Oriental  Christians, 

>**  "For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jarisprudence 
(c  80 — 111)  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord, 
who,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye,  has  surreyed  the  philo- 
Bopluc  history  of  law.  By  his  studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched : 
the  merit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  be  feli  only  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

^*^  Louis  le  Gros,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution 
in  France,  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (A  D.  1108)  after 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (Assises,  c  2,  324.)  For  its  origin  and  effects,  see 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  Y.  vol.  i  pi 
80 — 86,  261 — 285,  quarto  edition.) 

>«>  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades  will 
understand  by  the  peuple  des  Suriens,  the  Oriental  Christians,  Mel- 
chites,  Jacobites,  or  Nestorians,  who  bad  aU  adopted  the  use  of  the  Arahit 
language,  (yol.  iv.  p.  593.) 
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were  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  protected  by  tlM 
toleration  of  the  state.  Godfrey  listened  to  their  reasonable 
prayer,  that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  own  national  laws. 
A  third  court  was  instituted  for  their  use,  of  limited  and  do- 
mestic jurisdiction:  the  sworn  members  were  Syrians,  in 
blood,  language,  and  religion ;  but  the  office  of  the  president 
(in  Arabic,  of  the  rais)  was  sometimes  exerdsed  by  the  vis- 
%ant  of  tiie  city.  At  an  immeasurable  distance  below  the 
lobleSj  the  burgesses,  and  the  strangers,  the  Assise  of  Jerusa- 
lem condescends  to  mention  the  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants 
of  the  land  and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were  aloiost  equally 
considered  as  the  objects* of  property.  The  relief  or  protection 
of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the  care 
of  the  legislator;  but  he  diligently  provides  for. the  re 
covery,  though  not  indeed  for  the  punishment,  of  the  fugi- 
tives, like  hounds,  or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  fromi  the 
lawful  owner,  they  might  be  lost  and  claimed :  the  slave  and 
&lcon  were  of  the  same  value ;  but  thi'ee  slaves,  or  twelve 
oxen,  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price  of  the  war-horse ; 
and  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  fixed,  in  the 
age  of  chivalry,  as  the  equivalent  of  ihQ  more  noble  ani- 
mal."' 

"'  See  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  (810,  811,  812.)  These  laws  were 
enacted  as  late  as  the  year  1850,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  In  the 
same  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  I  understand,  from  a  late  pub- 
lication, (of  his  Book  of  Account,)  that  the  price  of  a  war-horse 
nnt  loss  ezorbitarit  in  England. 
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